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■This  new  editioD  of  my  Father's  Biographia  LUerana  was  partly  pi 
pared  for  publicatioD  by  his  late  Editor.  The  corrections  of  the  text 
the  first  nine  or  ten  chapters  of  Vol.  I.,  and  in  the  first  three  or  four  < 

Vol.  II.,  are  by  his  hand ;  the  notes  signed  **  Editor "  were  written  1 
him ;  and  he  drew  up  the  Biographical  Supplement  (the  first  three  chs 
ters  of  it  containing  the  Letters),  which  was  placed  at  the  end  of  tl 
second  volume.  His  work  it  has  fallen  to  me  to  complete,  and  the  taj 
has  been  interesting,  though  full  of  a^cting  remembrances,  and  broug 
upon  me  by  the  deepest  sorrow  of  my  life.  The  biographical  sketch 
have  published  as  I  found  it,  with  trifling  alterations  and  omissions,  fi 
:ng  up  a  few  gape  and  supplying  the  mottoes.  Had  the  writer  himse 
taken  it  up  again,  he  would  probably  have  improved  and  continued  it 
I  have  only  to  add  that  my  thanks  are  due  to  many  kind  friends,  wl 
have  assisted  me  in  my  part  of  the  undertaking  with  advice,  infoQn 
tion,  or  loan  of  books ;  especially  my  Father's  dear  Friend  and  Fello 
Student,  Mr.  Green,  Archdeacon  Hare,  and  my  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Ju 
tice  Coleridge.  I  am  also  much  indebted  for  help  towards  my  work 
Mr.  Pickering,  by  whom  a  great  number  of  the  books  referred  to  in  tl 
notes  were  placed  in  my  hands. 


. » 


WILLIAM    WORDSWORTH,   Esq.   P.I 

Mt  dbab  Mb.  Wordsworth, 
1 2UVE  received  with  great  pleasure  your  permission  to  inscrib 
this  new  edition  of  my  Father's  Biqgraphia  Lileraria,    You  wi 
it  some  of  the  latest  writings  of  my  dear  departed  Husband ;  s 
of  my  own,  to  which  I  know  you  will  be  indulgent ;  but  i 
reason  for  dedicating  it  to  you  is,  that  it  contains,  though  only  i| 
and  fragmentary  form,  an  account  of  the  Life  and  Opinions 
friend,  S.  T.  Coleridge,  in  which  I  feel  assured  that,  however  3 
dissent  from  portions  of  the  latter,  you  take  a. high  and  peculiai 
His  name  was  early  associated  with  your's  from  the  time  ^ 
lived  as  neighbors,  and  both  together  sought  the  Muse,  in  t 
Vale  of  Stowey.    That  this  association  may  endure  as  long  as 
both  remembered, — that  not  only  as  a  Poet,  but  as  a  Lover  and  a 
of  Wisdom,  my  Father  may  continue  to  be  spoken  of  in  cc 
with  you,  while  your  writings  become  more  and  more  fully  an 
appreciated,  is  the  dearest  and  proudest  wish  that  I  can  fonx 


I  remain,  dear  Mr.  Wordsworth, 

With  deep  affection,  admiration,  and  resp 
Your  Child  in  heart  and  fiiithfu 
SARA  C0LERIDG7 
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Mr  Coleridge's  obligations  to  Schelling,  and  the  unfair  view  of  the  toi 

presented  in  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  late  Editor  of  my  Father's  works 
distantly  contemplating  a  new  edition  of  the  Biographia  Liieri 
but  had  not  yet  begun  to  examine  the  text  {carefully  with  a  ^ 
to  this  object,  his  attention  was^awn  to  an  article  in  Bii 
wood's  Magazine  of  March,  1840;  in  which  "  the  very  large 
unacknowledged  appropriations  it  contains  from  the  great  ( 
man  Philosopher  Schelling"  are  p6inted  out ;  and  by  this  pi 
1  have  been  directed  to  those  passages  in  the  works  of  Schel 
and  of  Maosz,  to  which  references  are  given  in  the  ^follov 
pages, — ^t35  most  of  them  immediately,  and  to  a  few  more  thrc 
the  strict  investigation  which  it  Occasioned.  Whether  or  no 
Father's  obligations  to  the  great  German  Philosopher  are 
tually  unacknowledged  to  the  extent  and  with  the  unfairness  w] 
the  writer  of  that  article  labors  to  prove,  the  reader  of  the  pre 
edition  will  be  able  to  judge  for  himself;  the  facts  of  the  < 
will  be  all  before  him,  and  from  these,  when  the  whole  of  tl 
are  fully  and  fairly  considered,  I  feel  assured  that  by  rea< 
in  general, — and  I  have  had  some  experience  or>  this  p 
already, — no  such  injurious  inferences  as  are  contained  in 
paper  will  ever  be  drawn.  The  author,  it  must  be  obser 
before  commencing  his  argument,  thinks  fit  to  disclaim  the 
lief,  that  conscious  intentional  plagiarism  is  imputable  to 
>bject  of  hia  censure  ;  nevertheless,  throughout  great  kj^jc^.^ 
Mr.  Coleridge  is  treated  as  ati  \it\.^v\  y^\Vsvx\^^  vssv^  'w^^Scv^ 
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deier,  who  knowingly  robs  others  to  enrich  himself,  hot! 
and  the  language  of  the  article  expressing  this  and 
meaning.  Such  aspersions  will  not  rest,  I  think  they  n 
rested,  upon  Coleridge's  name ;  the  protest  here  entered 
to  his  memory  from  myself  rather  than  a  work  necess 
vindication,  and  the  remarks  that  follow  are  made  1< 
view  to  influence  the  opinions  of  others  than  to  record  r 

The  charge  brouglit  against  my  Father  by  the  autl 
article  appears  to  be  this,  that,  having  borrowed  lar] 
SchelUng,*  he  has  made  no  adequate  acknowledgments 
tion  to  that  philosopher,  only  such  general  admissions  us 
insufficient  to  cover  the  extent  of  his  debt ;  that  his  an 
defence  against  a  charge  of  "  ungenerous  concealment 
tional  plagiarism"  is  no  defence  at  all ;  and  that  his  ] 
references  are  too  few  and  inaccurate  to  vindicate 
having  dealt  unfairly  towards  the  author  from  whoi 
taken  so  much.  The  plaintiff  opens  his  case  with  givi 
wlboh  of  this  defence  of  my  Father's — (that  it  is  no<  i 
will  appear  in  the  sequel)— certain  parts  of  a  passage  u| 
ling  that  occurs  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Biographia . 
and  although,  in  that  passage,  the  author  desires^  ths 
ever  in  this  or  any  future  work  of  his  resembles  or  coin- 
Che  doctrines  of  his  German  prexlecessor  though  contem 
Vfhol/y  attributed  to  him"  yet  he  insists  that  Coleridgl 
frauded  Schelling  of  his  due,  dnd  seeks  to  support  the 
ment  on  these  two  grounds,  first  that  very  <<  absence 
references  to  his  books,"  which  he  himself  plainly  ai 
particularly  accounts  for ;  or  in  the  accuser's  own  ^ 
omission  of  specific  acknowledgments  in  the  instances 
he  was  indebted  to  him  ;  secondly,  his  having  affirme 
had  in  some  sort  anticipated  the  system  which  he  pr 
teach. 

Now  it  must  be  remarked,  by  way  of  preliminary,  thi 

I  The  passages  borrowed  by  my  Father  from  Schelling  an^ 
pointed  out  in  this  edition  in  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  page?  wh 
cur.  For  the  particulars  and  amount  of  the  debt,  therefore, 
referred  to  the  body  of  the  work,  chaoters  v.  vii.  viii.  ix.  xii 
vitlQme 
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can  properly  be  said  to  defraud  finother,  nor  ought  to  be  so  spo 

of,  who  has  not  a  fraudulent  intention :  but  it  never  yot  has  t 

I"  -        "proved,  after  all  the  pains  thac  have  been  tttken  to  this  effect, 

S  Mr.  Coleridge  intended  to  deprive  Schelling  of  any  part  of 

honor  that  rightfully  belongs  to  him,  or  that  he  has,  by  Mr.  C 

ridge's  meaus,  been  actually  deprived  of  it,  even  for  an  h< 

With  regard  to  the  first  ground  of  accusation,  it  is  doubtlee 

f  be  regretted  by  every  friend  of  the  accused,  that  he  should  h 

k  adopted  so  important  a  portion  of  the  words  and  thoughts 

Schelling   without  himself  making  those   distinct  and  accu 

references,  which  he  might  have  known  would  eventuall) 

required  as  surely  as  he  succeeded  in  his  attempt  to  recomm 

;-  the  metaphysical  doctrines  contained  in  them  to  the  attentiof 

f  students  in  this  country.  ,  Why  did  Mr.  Coleridge  act  thus,  i 

\  jecting  himself,  as  he  might  well  have  anticipated,  aware  as  he 

of  the  hostile  spirit  against  his  person  and  principles,  that  ex\. 

in  many  quarters,  to  suspicion  from  the  illiberal,  and  contumeli 

treathieht  at  the  hands  of  the  hard  and  unscrupulous  ?  Why  h* 

j  acted  those  who^e^  knew  him  can  well  understand,  without  i 

ing  in  his  conduct  evidence  of  unconscientiousness :  they  see 

truth  of  the  matter  to  be  this,  that  to  give  those  distinct  and  a( 

:  rate  references,  for  the  neglect  of  which  he  is  now  so  sevei 

*^  arraigned,  would  have  caused  him  much  trouble  of  a  kind  to  \ 

\  peculiarl}^ irksome,  and  that  he  dispensed  himself  from  it  in 

belief,  that  the  general  declaration  which  he  had  made  upon 

subject  was  sufficient  both  for  Schelling  and  for  himself.     1 

will  be  the  more  intelligible  when  it  is  borne  in  mind,  that,  as 

:  who  knew  his  literary  habits  will   believe,  the  passages  f 

\  Schelling,  which  he  wove  into  his  own  work,  were  not  tn 

J.  c ribcd  ybr  the  occasion,  but  merely  transferred   from  his  n 

\  book  into  the  text,  some  of  them,  in  all  likelihood,  not  even  f 

J  his  note-book  immediately,  but  from  recollection  of  its  conte 

It  is  most  probable^  thai  he  mistook ,  some  oCjiieafi  t.ransli 

passages  for  compositions  of  his  pwq,  ftnd  quite  improbable,  as 

who  know  his  careless  ways  will  agree,  that '  he  should  h 

noted  ^own  accurately^  the  particular   works   and   portions 

works  from  which  they  came. 

"  But  even  with  the  fuUeslcjoxvNVoksci^'*  ^-k^^  V^.^O'^^-^nrss^^ 
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•*that  Colendge  cannot  have  been  guilty  of  intent 
rism,  the  reader  will,  probably,  deem  it  strange,  t) 
have  transferred  half  a  dozen  pages  of  Schelling  in! 
without  any  reference  to  their  source.  And  Strang 
edly  is.  '  The  only  way  I  can  see  of  accounting  for 
practice  of  keeping  note-books  or  journals  of  his  th 
with  observations  and  brief  dissertations  on  such  mt 
pened  to  strike  him,  with  a  sprinkling  now  and  the 
and  abstracts  from  the  books  he  was  reading.  If 
the  author  from  whom  he  took  an  extract  was  left  c 
easily,  years  after,  forget  wl^ose  property  it  waa.  esp 
he  had  made  it  in  soipe  measure  his  x)wn,  by  trans 
his  own  English.  That  this  may  happen  I  know 
rience,  having  myself  been  lately  puzzled  by  a  pas: 
had  translated  from  Kant  some  years  ago,  and  w] 
a  good  deal  of  search  before  I  ascertained  that  it 
own."* 

My  Father  says  himself,  in  the  ninth  chapter  c 
"  1  have  not  indeed  {eheu !  res  angusta  dam  f)  b 
able  to  procure  more  than  two  of  his  books,  viz.  the 
of  his  'collected  Tracts-,  and  his  System  of  Transcen 
iam  ;  to  which,  however,  I  must  add  a  small  pamj 
Fichte,  the  spirit  of  which  was  to  my  feelings  paii 
graous  with  the  principles,  and  which  (with  the  usu: 
afibrded  to  an  antithesis)  displayed  the  love  of  wi 
thaathe  wisdom  of  love."  From  this  pamphlet  (en 
gung,  4-c.,  EjcposiUan  of  the  true  relation  of  the  Philoi 
tare  to  ike  improved  doctrine  of  Fichte),  he  had  just  < 
ing  passage,  and  it  is  represented  as  strangely  d 
that  he  should  have  given  thut  extract  merely  as  " 
from  a  contemporary  writer  of  the  continent,"  withoi 
the  particular  work  from  which  it  was  taken,  or  even 
name.  So  indeed  it  may  appear  on  an  examination 
ostensibly  for  the  love  of  wisdom,  but  a  still  closer  on 
in  the  wisdom  of  love,  will  convince  any  reader  tha 

■From  Mr.  |f are's  defence  of  Coleridge  in  the  British  Ms 
Mary,  1835,  pp.  20,  21 
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as  little  of  self-regard  in  this  transaction  as  of  accurac 
that  stage  of  his  work,  at  which  the  citation  is  made,  my 
had  not  yet  introduced  Schelling  to  his  readers,  readers 
quainted,  as  he  doubtless  Imagined,  with  the  German  ] 
pher  and  his  writings.  He  immediately  proceeds,  howc 
give  an  account  of  the  authors  whom  he  successively  f 
when  he  had  ^*  found  no  abiding  place  for  his  reason " 
"schools  of  Locke,  Berkeley,  Leibnitz,  and  Hartley;"  ar 
afler  doing  honor  to  Kant  and  justice  to  Fichte,  he  spi 
Schelling  by  name,  and  mentions  every  work  of  his  to  w 
ever  owed  anything.  The  "  Vorlesungen  ubcr  die  Meth 
Academischen  Siudium^^^  which,  as  well  as*  the  Darleg 
mentioned  as  containing  the  word  In-eins-hildung,  the  o: 
as  is  supposed,  of  his  "  esemplastic,"  he  never  possess 
probably  never  saw.  In  mentioning  the  pamphlet  against 
he,  naturally  enough,  described  its  general  character,  ai 
bably  either  forgot,  while  he  was  so  doing,  that  from  thii 
work  liis  previous  citation  had  been  made,  or  felt  that  for  r 
to  whom  the  very  name  of  Schelling  was  new,  such  p 
larity  as  that  of  reciting  its  long  title,  and  referring  to 
passage  he  had  brought  forward,  was  superfluous. 

Idee'n  zu  einer  Philosophie  der  Natur  was  one  of  the  wc 
Schelling  which  my  Father  had  not  in  his  possession,  w 
composed  the  Biographia  Literaria,  and  it  is  remarked  1 
entitled  it  Schelling's  Natur-Philosophie  ! — that  he  had  pr( 
to  contract  the  proper  name  of  a  book  he  had  once  rea< 
its  fuller  form  in  the  title-page,  to  that  abridged  one,  y> 
probably  wore  u])on  its  back*  No  comment  is  made,  i 
upon  this  important  fact,  but  that  is  supplied  by  the  strain 
article.  * 

His  accuser  urges  against  him  that  he  did  not  elaborat 
again  what  he  had  borrowed  and  thus  make  it,  in  some 
his  own.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  thai  which  is  horrou 
ever,  strictly  speaking,  become  the  property  of  the  borro' 

to  cease  to  be  that  of  the  original  possessor ;  the  new  i 


*  See  vol  L    Of  the  use  made  by  the  writer  in  Bl.  ^  tKU  \« 
•ball  have  to  speak  a^in  further  <anou 
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which  he  invests  it,  or  the  fresh  matter  which  he  eng 
I  it,  will  be  his,  but  the  debt  to  him  who  has  fumish< 

I  stance,  ip  the  one  case,  or  the  nucleuSy  in  the  other,  i 

celled  because  of  these  additions,  and  honesty  as  well 
r  tude   would    equally  require  its  acknowledgment,  tl 

t  obligation  will  be  less  apparent  to  the  general  rea( 

I  surely  if  there  had  been  any  design   of  appropriati 

\  Father's  mind,  he  would  have  sought  to  make  the  bon 

sages  appear  his  own,  by  change  of  expression  at  leas 

I  b^en  well  said  of  the  genuine  Plagiary  that  his 

< 

*'  easy  vamping  talents  lies 
First  wit  to  pilfer,  then  ditguue," 

T&is  is  the  plan  which  all  craft}^  plagiarists  adopt ;  t 
way  in  which  numberless  writers  have  dealt  with  m 
himself,  the  major  part  of  them,  however,  not  craftily  or 
but  doubtless  unawares  to  themselves ;  there  being  fa 
conscious,  far  more  of  unconscious,  plagiarism  amon| 
than  the  world  is  apt  to  suppose.  But  Coleridge  rep 
very  words  of  Schellingj  and  in  so  doing  made  it  an 
lor  the  German  to  reclaim  his  own,  or  for  the  dullest  v 
could  read  his  books  to  give  it  him  back  again.  Mui 
have  been  careless  of  the  meum  at  least  as  much  as  of 
when  he  took  whole  pages  and  paragraphs,  unaltered 
from  .a  noted  author — whos6  writings,  though  unknow 
country,  when  he  first  brought  them  forward,  were  too 
able  in  his  own  to  be  finally  merged  in  those  of  any  otl 
— at  the  same  time  that  he  was  doing  all  that  in  him  la 
Englishmen  to  the  study  of  that  authof,  and  was 
readers  to  his  works  both  generally,  and  in  some  instai 
those  the  most  important,  particularly?  Fronr^^is  i 
blustering  conclusion, — "  Plagiarism,  like  murder,  will 
might  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Coleridge  had  taken  pains  U 
his  "  plagiarisms  "  from  coming  out, — that  with  the  *' 
pa^ e  "  of  the  murderer  he  had  "  moved  towards  his  de 
a  ghost."  Verify,  if  no  man  ever  tried  to  murder  an 
good  name  with  more  of  malice  prepense  than  he  to  c 
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the  literary  world  would  be  freer  from  felonious  practice 
b  at  present.* 

One  of  the  largest  extracts  my  Father  accompanies  w 
words  in  a  parenthesis.  (See  Schell,  Abhandl.  xur  Erla^ 
Id,  der  Wissenschaftslehre.y  "  But  from  this  reference 
the  censor,  <<  would  not  a  reader  naturally  deduce  the  ii 
that  C.  was  here  referring  to  Schelling  in  support  of 
views,  and  not  literally  translating  and  appropriating  1 
man's  ?" 

There  are  some  who  have  eyes  to  see,  and  microscc 
too,  but  only  in  certain  directions.  To  those  whose  y 
more  catholic  I  address  the  plain  question.  Did  not  m} 
say  fully  enough  to  put  every  reader  of  a  studious  turj 
reader  able  to  take  up  his  philosophical  views  in  earnes 
to  whom  else  were  these  borrowed  passages  more  than 
words,  or  Schelling's  claims  of  the  slightest  consequen 
into  the  way  of  consulting  their  original  source  ?  Tk 
extracts  are  ^aU  either  ^cpressly  acknowledged,  as  that  f 
Darlegungy  in  chapter  ix.,  and  that  in  chapter  zii. ;  < 
from  the  TranscenderUai  IdeaUsm,  which  he  speaks  of  m 
once,  or  Jroni  the  above-mentioned  treatise,  of  which  he  gj 
long  title. 

Most  of  these  extracts  the  Writer  in  Blackwood  refers 
the  treatise,  which  my  Father  did  name,  but  to  the  colic 
large — ^the  Philosophische  Schriften — which  it  happened 
did  not ;  and,  moreover,  he  asserts,  that  it  would  be  next  i 

« *'  Of  a  truth,"  says  Mr.  Hare,  '*  if  he  had  been  disposed  to  pu 
never  would  have  stolen  half  a  dozen  pages  from  the  head  and  froi 
very  work  of  Schelling'»  which  was  the  likeliest  to  fall  into  bis 
hands ;  and  the  first  sentence  of  which  one  could  not  read  withou 
ing  the  plagiarism.  Would  any  man  think  of  pilfering  a  column 
porch  of  St.  Paxil's  ?  The  high  praise  which  Coleridge  bestows  < 
ling  would  naturally  excite  a  wish  in  such  of  his  readers  as  felt  an 
in  his  philosophy,  to  know  more  of  the  great  German.  The  first 
his  they  would  take  up  would  be  his  JVatur-Philosophie  and  hi 
icendenial  Jdealism  ;  these  are  the  works  which  Coleridge  hims 
tions  -,  and  the  latter,  from  its  subject,  would  attract  them  the  most 
Mag.  of  1835,  p.  20. 

•  Sm  Dote  ii.y  chapter  zii  « 
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tihle  for  a  reader  to  find  the  tract  referred'  to  by  tJ 
title,  for  that  it  is  *^  higitd  among  a  good  many  oth 
ling's  PhU,  Schr^.f'^  of  which  it  occupies  137  pag< 
— as  if  it  could  not  possibly  enter  his  head,  or  the 
bookseller  that  he  might  employ,  to  look  for  it  in  the 
Schelling's  collected  Tracts"  which  my  Father  speal 
ter  ix.     If  the  works  of  Schelling  were  as  good  i 
buried  for  all  here,  that  was  not  through  any  fault 
be  named  every  one  of  their  titles  at  full  length,  a 
abstract  of  all  they  eontained,  the  bill  of  fare,  at  that 
have  attracted  no  guests.     Grill  would  be  Grill,  ai 
.  unmetaphysic  mind. 

Fairly  considered^  his  conduct  in  this  matter  does 
prove  the  truth  of  his  assertion,  that  he  "  regarded 
divine  \ientriloquist,  not  caring  from  whose  mouth 
are  suj)posed  to  proceed,  if  only  the  words  are  audib 
ligible." 

The  Writer  in  Blackwood,  however,  takes  a  Ve 
view  of  it :  he  rather  supposes  tlie  true  interpretc 
Father's  conduct  to  be  that  he  would  have  nothing 
Schelling,  which  appeared  in  the  works  of  both, 
desires  that  everything  may  be,  and  that  this  expressL 
to  provide  a  refuge  for  himself,  should  he  ever  be  d 
have  "cabbaged  from  his  works  ad  UlntumJ^  T 
these  strictures  resembles  the  reasoning  ;  things  lool 
coarse  on  the  wrong  side,  and  the  reasoning  they  c 
that  kind  which  turns  things  wrong  side  out.  It  re 
Father's  apology  as  being  penned  under  a  notion  the 
gain  credit  for  the  transcendentalism  contcuned  in  his 
at  the  same  time,  no  comparison  betwixt  his  writing 
of  the  original  transcendentalist  would  for  years, 
made.  It  was  the  fact,  that  for  years  his  obligations 
were  not  discovered ;  but  it  is  ridiculous  to  siipp 
ealculaied  on  this,  with  the  amount  of  those  obligatio 
present  to  his  mind,  for  this  could  only  have*  happei 
the  failure  of  the  attempt  he  was  making  to  interest 
men  in  the  transcendental  system.  When  a  doctrine 
credit,  in  days  like  these,  the  first  teacher  of  it  is 
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oovered  as  the  lake  that  feeds  the  glittering  brook  aiid  sou 
waterfall  is  traced  out,  when  they  have  gained  the  trav< 
631:6.  It  is  not  true,  that  to  the  end  of  his  life  my  father  e; 
the  credit  of  originality  ;^-originality  was  not  denied  him,  s 
because  he  had  no  enjoyment  and  no  credit. 

The  fact  is,  that  these  "  borrowed  plumes"  driest  him  01 
poorly  in  the  public  eye,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  made  a  just  < 
vation  on  the  fate  of  the  Biographia  Liieraria,  when  he  sai< 
it  had  made  no  impression  upon  the  public.  Instead  of  gi 
reputation  as  a  metaphysical  discoverer,  at  the  expense  of 
many,  the  author  was  generally  spoken  of  as  an  introdu( 
German  metaphysics  into  this  country,  in  which  light  h 
represented  himself^ — a  man  of  original  power,  who  had  s 
his  own  genius  by  devoting  himself  to  tlie  lucubratioi 
jR)reigners.  It  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Writer  in  Blackwc 
give  him  a  vast  metaphysical  reputation,  founded  on  the  B 
phia  Literana,  and,  at  the  end  of  one  of  his  paragraph 
implies,  that  the  passages  taken  from  Schelling  had 
"  paraded  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  as  specimens  of  the 
derful  powers  of  the  English  philosopher."  Some,*  pe] 
have  been  weary  enough  of  hearing  him  called  toonderfid^ 
the  friends  of  Coleridge  well  know,  that  the  work  was  gen< 
neglecfed  till  the  author's  name  began  to  rise  by  various 
means ;  and  that,  although  passages  of  his  writings  have 
oflen  quoted  of  late  years,  and  some  in  the  B.  L.  have  be 
the  mouths  of  many,  while  the  book  itself  was  in  the  hand 
very  few,  yet  that  the  transcendental  portions  of  it  were  unli 
^  to  his  admirers  in  general,  till  some  of  them,  after  his  de< 
were  declared  to  be  the  property  of  Schelling  in  Tait's  Magi 
If  the  transcendentalism  adopted  in  the  Biograph'a  be  a  jev 
great  price,  no  gem  lodged  in  a  dark  un  fathomed  cave  of 
was  ever  more  unseen  and  unknown  than-  this  was  for 
a  year.  In  making  an  estimate  of  a  man's  intellectual  w 
we  cannot  abstract  the  influence  upon  his  thoughts  of 
thinkers,  precedent  lor  contemporary  ;  but  all  Mr.  Coler 
direct  debts  to  the  great  Transcendentalist  may  be  reft 
and,  whatever  obligations  reflective  men  of  this  age  hav 

2* 
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and  acknowledged  that  they  owe  to  him,  the  si 
not  be  seDsibly  diminished. 

In  other  quarters  Mr.  Coleridge  has  been  acci 
ms  obligations  to  Schlegel ;  yet  he  never  denied  h 
those  illustrations  and  detached  thoughts,  whu 
forward  in  support  of  the  charge.      His  words 
neither  say  nor  imply,  in  assertion  of  his  origina 
tliis,  that,  in  his  first  course  of  lectures,  which 
''  before  Mr.  Schlegel  gave  his  on  the  same  subje 
—(I  believe  it  was  in  1804,  previously  to  his 
Malta), — ^he  put  forth  the  same  general  principles 
in  the  following  courses ;  so  that  whatever  substan 
there  might  be  between  them,  on  this  head,  mi 
dence. 
'^    It  was  said  of  my  Father  by  his  late  Editor,  that 
passionately  of  the    principle, '  he   forgot  the  ai 
sowed  beside  many  waters,  if  peradventure  som< 
ling  might  take  root  and  bear  fruit  to  the  glory  of 
spiritualization  of  man."*     He  was  ever  more  ii 
pursuit  and  enunciation  of  truth  than   alive   to 
benefits  that  wait  upon  it,  as  it  is  the  exclusive  p 
or  that  individual.     The  incautious  way  in  which 
this  impulse  was  calculated  to  bring  him  under 
those  to  whose  minds  any  such  feeling  was  alien 
able.     Yet  no  unprejudiced  person,  who  reviews 
life,  on  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  it,  will 
showed  an  unusual  disregard  of  this  property  in  t 
his  own  interests  were  concerned,  and  that  he  s{ 
and  marginal  notes,  and  in  discourse  at  all  times  a 
tors,  a  great  deal  both  of  thought  and  brilliant  illu: 
a  more  prudential  and  self-interested  man  would  b 
and  presented  iri  a  form  better  fitted  to  procure 
permanent  reward ;    that  he  would  spend  time 
a  critical  examination  of  the  works  of  others,  an 
■ideration  of  their  afiairs,  for  their  sakes  only,  in  a  i 
peculiar  to  himself.     If  he  was  not  always  sufficic 

•  Preface  to  th«  Table  Talk  of  S.  T  Coleridge,  pp.  18-: 
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ate  of  other  men's  property,  he  was  profuse  of  his  own ;  and 
truth,  such  was  his  temper  in  ipegard  to  all  property^  of  w 
kind  soever ;  he  did  not  enough  regard  or  value  it  whether 
himself  or  his  neighbor.  Nor  is  it  proof  to  the  contrary  that 
did  at  times  speak  of  his  share  in  the  promulgation  of  truth  ] 
awakening  of  reflection,  and  of  the  world's  unthankfuln( 
This  he  did,  rather  in  self-defence,  when  he  was  accused 
neglecting  to  employ  or  of  misemploying  his  natural  gifls,  tl 
from  an  inordinate  desire  to  parade  and  exalt  them.  He  i 
goaded  into  some  degree  of  egotism  by  the  charges  continue 
brought  against  him,  thai  he  suffered  his  powers  to  lie  dormc 
or  to  spend  themselves  in  a  fruitless  activity.  But  they  v 
spoke  thus,  on  the  one  hand,  underrated  his  actual  achievemei 
the  importance  of  which  time  and  trial  were  to  discover,  sii 
speculations  like  his  show  what  they  are  worth  in  the  using,  i 
come  into  use  but  slowly  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  over-rated 
powers  of  literary  execution.  They  were  struck  by  his  marl 
intellectual  gifts,  but  took  no  note,  of  his  intellectual  impc 
ments, — were  not  aware  that  there  was  a  want  of  proportion 
the  faculties  of  his  mind,  which  would  always  have  preven 
him  from  making  many  or  good  books ;  for,  even  had  he  p 
sessed  the  ordinary  amount  of  skill  in  the  arranging  and  r 
thodizing  of  thought  with  a  view  to  publication  and  in  referei 
to  the  capacities  of  a  volume,  this  would  have  been  inadequ 
to  the  needs  of  one  whose  genius  was  ever  impelling  him 
trace  things  down  to  their  deepest  source,  and  to  follow  them 
in  their  remotest  ramifications.  His  powers,  compounded  \ 
balanced  as  they  were,  enabled  him  to  do  that  which  he  did,  \ 
p6ssibly  that  alone. 

Great  as  was. the  activity  of  his  intellect  in  its  own  conger 
sphere,  he  wanted  that  agility  of  mind  which  can  turn  the 
derstanding  from  its  wonted  mode  of  movement,  to  set  it  u] 
new  tasks  necessary  to  the  completeness  and  efficiency  of  w 
has  been  produced  of  another  kind,  but  uninteresting  in  the 
selves  to  the  mind  of  the  producer.  He  loved  to  go  forws 
expanding  and  ennobling  the  soul  of  his  teaching,  and  hated 
trouble  of  turning  back  to  look  afler  its  body.  To  the  healtli 
and  vigorous  such  trouble  appears  TVQ^kvvxv^^^xKvTjv-^Njfc-o^^cc^ 
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are  healthful  and  vigorous ;  but  to  feel  all  exe 
labor  pain  and  weariness,  this  is  the  very  sym 
and  its  most  grievous  consequence. 

The  nerveless  languor,  .which,  after  early 
alnoost  the  habit  of  his  body  and  hodUy  mxnd^  w 
degree  paralysed  his  powers  both  of  rest  and  ac 
hy  a  torpid  irritability  their  happy  vicissitude, — . 
ercises  difficult  to  him  except  of  thought  and  vai^ 
onward  freely  and  in  self-made  channels ;    for 
with  them  their  own  warm  atmosphere  to  thav 
frost  that  bound  his  spirit.     Soon   as  that  spont 
was  suspended,  the  apathy  and  sadness  induced 
condition  reabsorbed  his  mind,  as  sluggish  mists 
valley  when  the  breeze  ceases  to  blow ;  and  to  c 
lacked  any  other  sufficient  stimulus : 

With  lips  unbrightened,  wreathless  brow,  I  strol 
And  would  you  learn  the  spells  that  drowse  my 
Work  voiihout  hope  draws  nectar  in  a  sieves 
And  hope,  without  an  object,  cannot  live. 

He  had  no  hope  of  gainful  popularity,  even  f 
laborious  effi>rts  that  he  was  capable  of  making  ;  i 
in  itself  have  been  an  adequate  object  of  hope  to  I 
further  one,  more  deeply  satisfying,  a  dream  of  w 
unbracing  his  mind,  but  which  life,  such  as  he 
and  such  as  it  was  given  him  from  above,  haid 
Then  the  complaints  and  warnings  from  "  all  qui 
obscurity  of  his  prose  writings,  were,  as  he  exf 
"  cold  water  poured  "  upon  him.  It  may  be  quest 
they  who  thus  complained  were  making  any  att 
him  half  way, — whether  they  had  done  their  pa 
derstanding  what  they  called  unintelligible.  It  is 
and  aim  of  writings  of  such  a  character  as  his 
reader  to  think, — to  draw  out  of  his  mind  a  nativ 
than  to  make  it  bright  for  a  moment  by  the  reflc 
fires.  All  literary  productions  indeed  demand  Si 
movement  on  the  part  of  readers,  but,  in  comi 
motion  required  is  so  easy,  so  much  in  known  ws 
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^1      '  *        well-bcatcn  tracks,  that  it  seems  spontaneous,  and  is  morr 
23g  rest  than  labor.     This  is  the  difficulty  with  which  introdi 

of  new  thought  have  to  contend ;  the  minds  that  are  to  re 
these  accessions  must  themselves,  in  order  to  their  recepti( 
them,  be  renewed  proportionately,  renewed  not  from  wi 
alone,  but  by  co-operation  from  within, — a  process  full  of 
flict  and  struggle,  like  the  fermenting  of  raw  juices  into  | 
rous  wines.  Though  my  Father  understood  this  well  in  the 
'.  .*  he  was  by  no  means  prepared  for  it,  and  for  all  its  conscque 
in  the  beginning ;  coming  upon  him  as  it  did,  it  acted  as  a 
cotic,  and  by  deepening  his  despondency  increased  his  lite 
inertness.  Speaking  of  "  Ths  Friend  "  he  observes,  "  Thrc 
out  these  Essays  the  want  of  illustrative  ea^amples  and  v 
exposition  is  the  main  defect,  and  was  occasioned  by  the  h) 
ing  dread  of  being  tedious." 

The  Biograpfua  Literaria  he  composed  at  that  period  o 
life  when  his  health  was  most  deranged,  and  his  mind  most 
jected  to  the  influence  of  bodily  disorder.  It  bears  marks  o 
throughout,  for  it  is  even  less  methodical  in  its  arrangement 
any  ofh  his  other  works.  Up  to  a  certain  point  the  author 
sues  his  plan  of  writing  his  literary  life,  but,  in  no  long  time 
^  slack  hand"  abandons  its  grasp  of  the  subject,  and  the  bo 
filled  out  to  a  certain  size,  with  such  miscellaneous  conten 
his  desk  as  seem  least  remote  from  it.  To  say,  with  tlie  v 
[i  in  Blackwood,  that  he  stopped  short  in  the  process  of  unfold 

j^^  theory  of  the  imagination,  merely  because  he  had  come  t< 

end  of  all  that  Schelling  had  taught  concerning  it,  and  th 
account  for  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  first  volume,  is  to  ] 
the  matter  in  a  perfectly  false  light ;  he  broke  down  in  the 
secution  of  his  whole  scheme,  the  regular  history  of  his  lite 
life  and  opinions,  and  this  not  for  want  of  help  in  one  pai 
lair  line,  but  because  his  energies  for  regular  composition  in 
line  were  deserting  him,  at  least  for  a  time.  It  is  sugge 
.that  **  interspersed  throughout  the  works  of  Schelling,  glin 
and  indications  are  to  be  found  of  some  stupendous  theory  o: 
subject  of  the  imagination  ;"  that  Coleridge  expected  to  "  t 
and  unriddle  these  shadowy  intimations,"  but  that,  finding 
<elf  unable  w  do  this,  he  "  had  nothing  eW  ^"w  ^^.\svJ^^^»  -^ 
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his  work  altogether,  and  leave  his  readers  in  tne 
j^  these  glimpses  ef  a  stupendous  theory"  are,  and 

except  "  throughout  the  works  of  Schelling,"  the 
not  inform  us :  his  own  imagination  may  have  d 
what  was  never  discerned  by  Coleridge,  in  all  v 
Schelling  not  a  hint  is  given  of  this  stupendous  i 
[n  ^e  last  parf  of  the  Transcendental  Idealism, 
the  philosophy  of  Art,  at  p.  473,  a  passage  occu 
|>octic  faculty  and  the  productive  intuition  are  id< 
^  which  is  active  in  both,  that  one  and  the  same,  d< 

^  Imagination  :  but  this  appears  to  be  the  crown  ar 

a  system  already' laid  down,  not  a  germ  of  a  syst< 
in  future.     The  imagination  is  also  characteriz* 
2  84,  35,  of  Schelling 's  WissenschafiUche  Ahhand 

g  must  strain  our  eyes  very  much  to  find  any  indici 

g  philosophical  design   there.''     I  suspect  that  tl 

I  theory"  has  its  habitation  in  the  clouds  of  the  aci 

^  clouds  vnthout  water,  though  black  as  if  they  wer< 

ers  of  rain. 

The  extent  of  Schelling's  teaching  on  the  subje 
nation  my  father  well  knew  before  he  commence 
Liieraria,  and  he  must  also  have  known  how  fa 
"catch  and  unriddle  his  shadowy  intimations;*' 
know  or  sufficiently  consider  was  the  space  w] 
quisition  ought  to  occupy  in  his  work,  and  the  i 
had  to  his  undertaking.  But  for  the  failure  of 
might  have  recast  what  he  had  already  writte 
such  shape  and  proportions,  as  would  have  made 
to  the  work  in  which  he  was  engaged.  Of  this  • 
capable,  and  the  letter  was  devised  in  order  tc 
print  what  he  had  already  written  without  furthe 
he  still  cherished  the  intention  of  continuing  ti 
commenced,  in  a  future  work,  which  was  to  exp 
of  thought  at  large,  and  to  this  object  he  devoted 
thought,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life, — with 

7 1  have  asked  two  students  of  Schelling  if  they  ever 
cry  in  traversing  his  works,  but  could  learn  nothing  ol 
then. 
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it  is  to  be  hoped,  hereafter  appear  in  a  philosophical  work 
friend  and  fellow  student  Mr.  Green. 

The  second  great  ground  of  accusation  against  my  fa 
his  having  laid  claim  to  "  the  main  and  fundamental  ide 
Schelling's  system.  "  We  ourselves,"  says  the  critic,  " 
day  have  had  some  small  dealings  with  '  main  and  fundai 
ideas,'  and  we  know  thus  muoh  about  them,  that  it  is  vcr 
for  any  man  or  for  every  man  to  have  them ;  the  difficult 
bringing  them  intelligibly,  effectively,  and  articulately 
in  elaborating  them  into  clear  and  intelligible  shapes, 
proceeds  to  illustrate  his  argument,  on  the  hint  of  an  exp 
used  by  Mr.  Gillman,  in  his  Life  of  Coleridge,  Hfith  a 
simile.  "  Wasps,"  says  he,  "  and  even"  other  insects,  y 
decline  naming  after  him,  "  arc,  we  suppose,  capable  of  ( 
ing  the  juice  of  flowers,  and  this  juice  may  be  called  thei 
damental  ideas  ;'  but  the  bee  alone  is  a  genius  among  fii 
cause  he  alone  can  put  forth  his  ideas  in  the  shape  of  hon( 
make  the  break  fast- table  glad."  True  or  false,  all  this  he 
to  do  with  anything  that  my  father  has  said  in  the  Bio^ 
LiteraHa.  As  for  the  bare  "  raw  material"  (to  use  the 
own  expression),  out  of  which  intellectual  systems  are  fbr; 
is  possessed  by  every  human  being,  from  Adam  to  his  cl 
of  the  present  day,  by  one  just  as  much  as  another.  Clo 
who  draw  no  lines  save  with  the  plough  ^ross  the  field,  h 
the  geometry  folded  up  in  their  minds  that  Euclid  unfo 
his  book  ;  Kant's  doctrine  of  pure  reason  is  a  web  woven 
stuff  that  is  in  every  man's  brain ;  and  the  simplest  Chrii 
implicitly  as  great  n  divine  as  Thomas  Aquinas.  But  ^ 
man  declares  that  the  fundamental  ideas  of  a  system  a 
and  matured  in  his  mind,  he  evidently  means,  not  merely 
possesses  the  mere  material  or  elements  of  the  system,  b 
the  system  itself,  as  to  its  leading  points  and  most  generi 
tions,  has  been  evolved  from  the  depths  of  his  spirit  by  1: 
independent  efforts;  this  has  certain)y  more  relation 
wrought  honey  than  to  the  raw.  My  father's  allegation,  t 
principal  points  of  Schelling's  system  were  not  new  to  hir 
h(\  found  them  uttered  in  Schelling's  words,  shall  be  con 
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presently ;  his  owu  full  belief  of  what  he  asserted, 
do  not  make  matter  of  question  or  debate. 

First,  however,  reverting  for  a  moment  to  the 
"  wasps,"  I  beg  to  observe,  4hat  even  if  such  insect 
the  juice  of  flowers  if  they  would,  mechanically  i. 
their  organs  are  not  adapted  for  the  purpose  like  th 
yet  it  is  certain  that  instinctiv^y  they  never  do. 
them  hot  only  the  ''  violets  blow,"  but  all  the  brea 
beside.     On  the  other  hand,  a  habit  of  searching  the 
delicate  blossoms,  far  sought  on  heights  or  in  hidden 
been  found  by  naturalists  to  be  generally  connected 
•making  faculties;  and  thus,  without  admitting  any 
logy  betwixt  floioer-juice  and  fundamenial  ideas,  I  wil 
myself  of  the  illustration  as  to  suggest  that,  in  like 
who  sought  truth  far  and  near,  amid  the  pages  of 
neglected  metaphysicians  of  former  times,  and  dis 
merits  of  new  ones,  just  sprung  up  in  a  foreign  coi 
they  were  recognised  in  his  own,  was  probably  le 
searches  by  some  special  aptitude  for  studies  of  th 
powers  of  thought  in  the  same  line.     The  wasps  ai 
of  literaUire  neither  collect  juice  nor  make  hone^ 
buzz  and  sting,  flitting  around  the  well  spread  bo 
they  have  never  furnished  one  wholesome  morsel,  tt 
ance  of  those  who  sit  thereat ;  a  meddlesome  but  not 
wasps  of  old,  the  manUesi  race*  for  they  most  attac 
have  the  powers  of  the  world  least  on  their  side,  or 
out  of  this  world  altogether,  can  neither  resist  nor 
violence.     Time  was  that  when  a  lion  died  bees  dej 
sweets  in   his  carcase ;  but  now,  too  often,  wasps 
flies  gather  about  the  dead  lion,  to  shed  upon  his  n 
mains  only  what  is  bitter  and  oflensive !' 

ft 

6  itpiftKtaraTOP  yivf,     Bana,  v.  1077. 

9  "  No  sooner  is  the  lion  dead  than  these  hungry  flesh-fll 
him,  verifying  a  part  only  of»Samson's  riddle,  they  find  mea 
duce  no  sweetness."  Omniana,  I.,  p.  234.  I  certainly  di 
this  sentence  when  I  wrote  the  sentence  al>ove.  My  fathej 
leet  Samson  Agonistes,  1. 130. 


•« 


When  insupportably  his  foot  advanced — * 


^— ^^JJ  JWhJ  ■ 
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To  insects  of  this  class- too  much  countenance  is  given  by  i] 
tone  and  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Coleridge's  censor  conducts  his  a 
gumcnt.  .  In  order  to  find  full  matter  of  accusation  against  hin 
he  puts  into  his  words  a  great  deal  which  they  do  not  of  then 
selves  contain.  According  to  him  my  Father's  language  int 
mates,  that  what  he  was  about  to  teach  of  the  transcendent 
system  in  the  Biographia  LUeraria  was  not  only  his  own  by  som 
degree  of  anticipation,  but  his  own  and  no  one's  else — ^that  **  h 
was  prepared  to  pour  from  the  lamp  of  an  original,  though  congenia 
thinker  a  flood  of  new  light  upon  the  dark  doctrines  in  which  h 
so  genially  coincided,"  Now,  so  far  from  pretending  to  pour 
flood  of  new  light  upon  the  doctrines  of  Schelling,  he  not  onl 
speaks  of  him  as  '^  the  fotmder  of  the  Philosophy  of  Nature  an 
most  successful  improver  of  the  Dynamic  system,"**  butdeclan 
that  to  him  '<  we  owe  the  completion,  and  the  most  important  vi( 
tories  of  this  revolution  in  philosophy. "^^  He  calls  Schelling  h 
predecessor  though  contemporary.  Predecessor  in  what  ?  Sure! 
in  those  same  doctrines  which  he  was  about  to  unfold.  That  h 
had  not  originally  learned  the  general  conceptions  of  this  ph 
losophy  fipm  Schelling  he  does  indeed  affirm,  but  he  expressl 
ascribes  them  to  Schelling  as  their  discoverer  and  flrst  teache 
nor  does  ho^laim  to  be  considered  the  author  of  the  system  i 
any  sense  or  in  any  degree.  All  he  lays  cfaim  to,  and  that  onl 
by  anticipation,  as  what  he  hoped  to  achieve,  is  "  the  honor  < 
rendering  it  intelligible  to  his  oountrymen,"  and  of  applying  it  1 


at  the  time  of  his  writing  in  the  JVonce, 


When  insapportably  advancing 

Her  arm  made  mockery  of  the  warrior's  tramp.' 


Mr.  Deqnincey  represented  him  as  denying  the  debt  to  Milton.  Now 
rerily  think  that  I  had  never  read  the  passage  in  the  Omniana,  when  t) 
lion  illnstration  occurred  to  me ;  I  never  yet  have  read  the  book  througl 
though  I  have  had  it  within  reach  all  my  life.  It  is  not  u>orih  acknowledj 
ing  like  the  other ;  but  this  and  a  thousand  similar  facts  make  me  fc 
how  much  of  co-incidence  in  such  matters  is  possible.  If  my  father  hs 
read  8am$on  AgonUtei^  still  he  may  have  thought  that  he  should  hai 
written  the  line  even  if  he  had  not. 

^Biag,  Lit,,  vol.  1,  chap.  iz. 

««Ib. 
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■'the  most  awful  of  subjects  for  the  most  important 
and  certainly  in  the  application  of  philosophical  pr 
explanation,  and,  as  he  believed,  support  of  the  Ca 
which  means  the  soundness  of  the  principles  thema 
he  had  a  walk  of  his  own  in  which  ''no  Gem 
breathed"  has  preceded  or  outstripped  him.^ 

Plainly  enough  it  was  the  sum  of  his  ftiture  lab 
therance  of  truth,  not  his  metaphysical  doctrines 
entire  system  of  thought  that  he  had  in  contemplt 
intimated  a  confident  belief,  that  the  work  he  si 
would  "  appear  to  be  the  offspring  of  his  own  spirit 
than  the  mere  reference  to  dates :"  and  although  1 
fbrmance  fell  very  far  short  of  what  he  was  ever  ex 
form,  yet  surely  his  writings  at  large  contain  an  amo 
thought  sufficient  to  render  this  anticipatory  pret 
not  ridiculous.  That  his  meaning  was  thus  genera 
appears  from  the  circumstance  that,  just  before  th 
ceming  his  originality  of  authorship,  he  refers  to 
applying  philosophy  to  religion ;  and  without  doul 
[^ilosophy  differed  materially  from  that  of  the  grei 
connexion  too  with  the  same  subject  he  mention 
future  work  of  his ;"  so  that  to  suppose  him,  wh 
pressed  himself,  to  have  had  in  his  mind's  eye  just 
his  teaching  in  the  B.  L.  which  he  had  borrowed 
row  from  Schelling,  is  gratuitous  indeed.**  Is  it  c( 
Mr.  Coleridge  would  have  appealed  to  tests  of  ori^ 
his  future  writings  were  to  furnish,  had  he  not  1 
heart  that  they  would  furnish  those  tests  ? — ^that  ! 

x  Mr.  Deqaincey  fiaid  of  him,  with  reference  to  anothc 
his  thoufifhts,  that  "  he  spun  daily,  from  the  loom  of  his  o}^ 
theories  more  gorgeous  by  far,  and  supported  by  a  pom 
images,  such  as  no  German  that  ever  breathed  could  haye 
dreams.** 

^  His  good  friend  in  the  Ed.  Keview  of  Aug.,  1817,  see 
a  truer  light,  for  he  says  Mr.  C.  "  proceeds  to  defend  hin 
charge  of  plagiarism,  of  which  he  suspects  that  he  may 
the  readers  of  Schlegel  and  Schelling,  when  he  comes  to  i 
tf  time,  the  mysterious  laws  of  the  drama  and  the  human 
ft  mb  hoate  juvari. 
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defied  a  comparison  of  dates,  had  he  been  claiming  origina 
merely  on  the  score  of  what  he  had  consciously  borrowed  ? 

But  that  pretension  of  his  to  having  anticipated  much  of  m 
Schelling  taught  has  been  treated  with  vehement  scorn,  as  a  m 
pretence. 

His  accordance  with  the  German  Philosopher,  it  is  perempto 
asserted,  could  not  have  been  co- incidence,  because  he  gave  f( 
'Schelling's  own  doctrine  in  Schelling's  own  words,  without  i 
im]X)rtant  addition  or  variation.  '^  Genial  coincidences,  forsoc 
where  every  one  word  of  the  one  author  tallies  with  every 
word  of  the  other !"  '  That  it  is  ill-judged  in  any  man  to  tell 
world,  in  his  own  favor,  one  tittle  more  than  he  is  preparcc 
prove,  I  have  no  intention  to  dispute,  nor  is  it  for  the  saki 
maintaining  my  father's  claims  as  a  metaphysical  seer,  the 
trouble  myself  with  the  above  position :  for  another  reason,  m 
■deeply  concerning,  I  must  contend,  that  his  having  neither  ad 
to,  nor  varied  from,  the  doctrines  of  Schelling  docs  not  mak 
clear  as  noon-day,  that  he  had  not  some  original  insight  into  th< 
nor  is  even  bis  adoption  of  Schelling's  words  any  absolute  pr 
that  he  had. in  no  degree  anticipated  their  sense.  There  can 
no  reasonable  doubt,  that  he  was  at  least  in  the  same  lini 
thought  with  him — was  in  search  of  what  Schelling  discovere< 
before  he  met  with  his  writings ;  and  on  this  point  it  is  to  be 
marked,  that  the  writer  in  Blackwood,  though  he  professej 
give  the  whole  of  Mr.  CJoleridge's  defence,  omits  a  very  imporl 
part  of  it,  that  in  which  he  accounts  for  his  averred  co-incUU 
with  the  German  writer,  and  thus  establishes  its  probabilit 
True  enough  it  is  that  the  transcendental  doctrine  containec 
the  Biograpfua  Literaria  is  conveyed  for  the  most  part  in  the  1 
guage  of  Schelling,  and  this  seems  to  show,  that  he  had 
formed  into  a  regular  composition  any  identical  views  of  his  ( 
before  he  read  that  author's  works;**  but  that  the  main.c 

14  See,  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  this  work,  the  passage  beginning,  ** 
had  studied  in  the  same  school — "  vol.  1. 

»*Thi'  "dmission  refers  to  such  parts  of  the  book  as  expressly  coi 
the  trai.icendental  dijc trine.  Certain  obsenrations  on  religious  phiIo:^i 
cited  by  Mr.  Coleridge  he  declares  himself  to  have  anticipated  in  wtu 
A  few  sentences  with  which  he  prefaces  \.\^fc  ^^Vf^sX'vcw^^^^  x\vcJic^^> 
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ceptions  of  Schelling's  system  were  wholly  new  f 
when  he  met  with  them  -there,  cannot  be  deternr 
such  test. 
Coincidences  in  the  discoveries  of  science  are  nr 

which  hare  been  strongly  animadverted  upon,  I  give  here, 
(he  defence  of  them,  in  order  to  avoid  any  recurrence  to  tl 
ject  hereafter :  **  While  I  in  part  translate  the  following  obs 
a  contemporary  writer  of  the  Continent,  let  me  be  p^rmitt 
that  I  might  have  transcribed  the  substance  from  memorani 
which  were  written  many  years  before  his  pamphlet  was 
world ;  and  that  I  prefer  another's  words  to  my  own,  parti 
due  to  priority  of  publication ;  but  still  more  from  the  pleas 
thy  in  a  case   where  co-incidence  only   was  possible."     ' 
says  my  Father's  late  Ekiitor,   is  noted  with   peculiar  acr 
writer  in  Blackwood,  as  "  outraging  common  sense  and  the 
human  belief,"  with  more  about  "  cool  assurance,"  and  **  tak 
to  say,"  and  the  like.     And  why  all  this  ?    Is  there  anything 
stance  or  leading  thought  in  the  following  paragraph  so  per 
traordinary,  as  to  make  it  incredible,  that  the  same  ma 
through  the.  mind  of  such  a  man  as  even  this  writer  seem 
Coleridge  to  have  been  ?     He  studied  in  Germany  in  1798, 
pamphlet  was  published  in  1806.    The  writer  cannot  co 
Mr.  C.  could  take  upon  him  to  say,  "  that  co-incidence  onl; 
in  the  case,  "  except  on  the  ground,  that  it  was  impossible 
being  to  write  anything  but  what  he  (Mr.  C.)  had  written 
yet  no  human  being  but  one  could  ever  suppose  that  Mr.  C 
any  such  folly.     What  can  be  simpler?     He  says  he  had  bei 
down — arid  his  friends  and  his  enemies— (that  he  should  hs 
— ^know  his  habit  in  this  particular — the  substance,  that  is, 
understand  it,  the  general  thought  of  the  paragraph.    If 
there  having  been  no  personal  intercourse  between  Schelling 
coincidence,  in  Italics  or  Roman,  was  only  possible  in  the  ca 

A  complaint  is  also  made  that  a  passage  of  49  lines,  compr 
of  original  writing,  should  be  siid  to  be  only  in  part  tram 
Coleridge  never  said.  "  The  following  observations  "  very 
tend  to  the  words  "  W  illiam  Law,"  two  pages  beyond  the  49 
whofe  it  is  truly  said,  that  it  is  partly  translated,  about  one 
different  parts,  not  being  so.     H.  N.  C. 

Upon  this  false  supposition  that  my  father  referred  only  t 
in  his  acknowledgment,  he  is  not  only  attacked   for   hav 
them  as  in  part  translated,  but  declared  to  have  taken  wit 
ledgment  **  two  other  long  sentences  from  the  Darle^ung, 
in  the  following  paragraph,  and  which,  because  he  altered  t 
the  (iccasion,  he  is  reproached  with  having  **  curiously  trar 
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especially  among  contemporaries,  than  in  the  products  of  fan 
and  imagination,  because  these  are  not,  like  the  last,  mere  ar 
trary  combinations  of  materials  drawn  from  the  storehouse  of  1 
universe,  capable  of  being  infinitely  varied ;  but  revelations 
truths  which  manifest  themselves,  one  and  the  same,  to  eve 
inquirer  who  goes  far  enough  in  a  certain  direction  of  thought 
meet  with  them — which  lie  in  the  path  of  the  human  intelle 
and  must  be  arrived  at,  when  it  has  made  a  certain  progress 
its  pre-appointed  course.  In  all  scientific  product  two  factors  c 
required ;  energy  of  thought  in  the  discoverer,  and  a  spec 
state  of  preparation  for  the  particular  advance  in  the  state  of  s 
ence  itself.  Real  Idealism  could  never  have  dawned  on  t 
mind  of  Schelling  had  he  not  been  bom  into  the  meridian  li^ 
of  the  Idealism  of  Kant,  which  was  surely  founded  on  the  Jjft 
ism  of  Berkeley.  Is  it  anything  then  so  very  incredible,  thai 
man,  from  his  childhood  an  ardent  metaphysical  inquirer,  w 
had  gone  through  the  same  preparatory  discipline  with  Schellii 
by  reflections  upon  the  doctrines  of  Kant,  their  perfect  reasc 
ablencss,  so  far  as  they  advanced  beyond  all  previous  thoug 
their  unsatisfactoriness  where  they  stopped  short,  and  clung, 
words  at  least,  to  the  old  dogmatism,  might  have  been  led  ii 
modes  of  rectifying  and  completing  his  system  similar  to  the 
which  Schelling  adopted  ?  That  Coleridge  does  not  appear 
have  gone  beyond  the  subtle  German  in  the  path  of  discovery 
insuflicient  to  prove,  that  he  might  not  independently  have  gG 
as  far  ;  for  we  do  not  commonly  see  that  more  than  one  imp 
tant  advance  is  made  in  metaphysical  science  at  any  one  peri< 
Berkleyanism  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  Arthur  Coll 
before  he  had  read  a  syllable  of  Berkeley's  metaph/sical  wi 
ings,  and  he  maintained  the  non-existence  of  matter  by  ai^ 
nrionts  substantially  the  same  as  those  employed  in  the  Prindji 
of  Human  Knowledge  and  Dialogues  between  Hylas  and  Ph 
nouSi  without  communication,  as  we  may  reasonably  suppc 
with  their  admirable  author."  Let  us  suppose  Collier  to  he 
been  a  man  careless  and  immethodical  in  his  habits,  continua 
diverted  from  regular  scientific  inquiry  by  a  "  shaping  spirit 

>«  Sm  Mr.  BeoBon's  Memoin  oit  Cv\n:\«  ^  '^"^.  V5.^V^» 
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imagination,"— one  whose  disposition  led  him  to 
matter  for  new  thought,  rather  than  laboring 
presentable  order  that  which  he  had  already  a 
further  suppose  that,  before  he  had  given  expres 
in  a  regular  treatise,  the  works  of  Berkeley  h 
way  ;  would  it  not  almost  inevitably  have  ha] 
conceptions,  floating  in  his  mind,  but  not  yet  fi: 
Would  have  mixed  themselves  up  indistinguishal 
the  older  author,  and  assumed  the  same  form  ? 
intQ  which  his  thoughts  were  thrown  had  beei 
that  adopted  by  his  <*  predecessor  though  con 
philosophy  of  the  two  would  have  been  identic 
view  neither  materially  added  to  Berkeley's  no 
On  such  considerations  as  these  it  may  surely  b 
ble,  that  my  Father  did  not  wholly  deceive  hin 
wilfully  seek  to  deceive  others,  when  he  affirmec 
and  fundamental  ideas"  of  Schelling's  system 
matured  in  his  mind  before  he  read  the  works  of 
if  such  a  belief  would  do  no  great  discredit  to 
inquirer  into  this  question,  how  much  more  1 
heart  would  be  the  readiness  to  think  thus,  e 
whose  services  in  the  cause  of  truth  are  at  t 
denied  by  none  but  his  personal  or  party  en 
impulse  to  fling  it  aside  with  a  scornful  **  creddk 
nan  ego  /"  Those  were  the  words  of  a  Heathe 
Christians  know,  that  it  was  not  credulity ,  but  vi 
of  a  ^irit  quicker  to  discern  truth  and  goodness 
imposture  and  evil,  by  which  they  of  the  circumi 
painfully  characterized." 

"  When  I  had  written  thus  far  I  received  a  letter  fro 
taining  the  following  remarks :  **  It  would  not  be  difl 
to  show  that  he  (Coleridge)  might  have  worked  out  a  sys 
to  ScheUing*8  in  its  essential  features.     What  however 
•elf  mean  by  the  fundamental  truths  of  Schelling's  sc 
true  that  the  reader  of  the  Biographia  is  under  the  nee 
that  he  meant  the  doctrines,  which  he  his  adopted  in 
from  Schelling's  works :  but  I  confess  that  I  strongly  d( 
the  meaning  of  Coleridge.     My  acquaintance  with  S 
with  the  intention  of  studying  the  writings  of  ScheUii 
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But  the  writer  in  Blackwood,  out  cf  his  great  zeal  in  hthalft 
Ike  plundered  and  aggrieved,  would  not  only  deprive  Colerid^ 
of  his  whole  credit  as  a  philosopher — ^he  would  fain  take  fro 

interviews  the  design  was  given  up,  in  consequence  of  Coleridge  declarii 
his  dissent  from  Schelling's  doctrines ;  and  he  began  immediatelj  the  e 
position  of  his  own  views. 

"  This  perhaps  renders  the  Biographia  more  inexplicable.  For  here 
S.  T.  C.  assumes  the^riginality  of  Schelling — ^which  can  only  be  receiv< 
with  great  qualifications — and  is  content  to  have  it  admitted,  that  tl 
agreements  between  himself  and  Schelling  were  the  coincidences  of  tv 
minds  working  on  the  same  subject  and  in  the  same  direction.  Now  tli 
is  the  more  remarkable,  that  it  may  be  shown,  that  many  oi%io8t  of  tl 
▼iews  entertained  by  Coleridge,  at  least  at  the  period  of  our  first  acquain 
anoe,  might  have  been  derived  from  other  sources,  and  that. his  syste 
differs  essentially  from  that  of  Schelling.  Some  light  might  perhaps  1 
thrown  upon  this  interesting  question  by  a  knowledge,  which  unforti 
nately  I  do  not  poesess,  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  fragment  ca] 
ed  the  Biographia  was  drawn  up.  It  is  possible,  no  doubt,  that  Coleridge 
opinions  might  have  undergone  a  change  between  the  period  at  which  tl 
B.  L.  was  published,  and  that  at  which  I  had  the  happiness  of  becomii 
acquainted  with  him  But  at  the  latter  period  his  doctrines  were  bam 
upon  the  self-same  principles,  which  he  retained  to  his  dying  hour,  ai 
diflEering  as  they  do  Aindamentally  from  those  of  Schelling,  I  cannot  bi 
avow  my  conviction,  that  they  were  formed  at  a  much  earlier  period,  ni 
that  they  were  growths  of  his  own  mind,  growing  with  his  growl 
strengthening  with  his  strength,  the  resqlt  of  a  Platonic  spirit,  the  sti 
rings  of  which  had  already  evinced  themselves  in  his  early  boyhood,  ai 
which  had  been  only  modified,  and  indirectly  shaped  and  developed  by  tl 
German  school."  • 

**  That  in  the  B.  L.  when  developing  his  own  scheme  of  thought,  1 
adopted  the  outward  form,  in  which  Schelling  had  clothed  his  thought 
knowing,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  formula  was  Schelling's,  though  forge 
ting  that  it  was  also  the  language  of  Schelling,  may  be  attributed  to  idlenes 
carelessness,  or  to  any  fault  of  the  land  which  deserves  a  harsher  nam< 
but  certainly  not  to  dishonesty,  not  to  any  desire  of  obtaining  reputati< 
at  the  expense,  and  by  the  spoliation,  of  the  intellectual  labors  of  anothi 
— and  can  form  no  g^und  for  denying  to  him  the  name  of  a  powerful  ai 
original  thinker.  And  the  unacknowledged  use  of  the  quotations  fro 
Schelling  in  the  B.  L.  which  have  been  the  pretext  for  branding  him  wii 
the  opprobrious  name  of  plagiarist,  are  only  evidences,  in  my  humble  ju4 
ment  at  least,  of  his  disregard  to  reputation,  and  of  a  ieiJUi$ne$$  (if  I  mi 
be  allowed  such  a  term,  in  order  to  mark  an  absence  of  the  sense  of  se! 
which  constituted  an  inherent  defect  in  his  character)  which  caused  hi 
to  neglect  the  means  of  vindicating  his  claim  to  the  originality  oC  ^^a.<«i< 
ltm»  which  was  the  labor  of  his  life  ask,d\Vi%  VroiSX  ^Wv^  5|yi\aN*^^ 
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him  ".  some  of  the  brightest  gems  in  his  poetic  w 
IB  thus  that  two  couplets,  exemplifying  the  Horn* 
metres,'*  are  described  by  his  candid  judge ;  f 
spirit  he  describes  my  Father  as  having  soug] 
fact,  that  they  were  translated  from  Schiller,  a  f 
are,  perhaps,  as  generally  read  here  as  those  o 
(xermany. 

The  expression,  "  brightest  gems,"  however,  is 
Lines  on  a  Cataract^  which  are  somewhat  more 
Coleridge*8J)oetic  wreath  than  the  pair  of  disticl 
is  said  to  have  closely  adopted  the  metre,  langua 
of  another  man.  Now,  the  metre,  languagi 
of  Stolberg's  poem  are  all  in  Coleridge's  expi 
those  of  the  latter  are  not  all  contained  in  the  f 

• 

than  the  budding  rose  contains  all  the  riches  i 
blown.  "  It  is  but  a  shadow,"  says  the  critic, 
dow,  perhaps,"  but  still  only  a  shadow  cast  froi 
"  substance."  Is  not  such  glory  the  substance 
substance,  of  poetic  merit  ?  How  much  of  adm 
we  not  unsubstanHaUxe,  if  the  reproduction  of  ^ 
with  additions  and  improvements,  is  to  be  mac 
That  which  is  most  exquisite  in  the  Lines  on  a 

^  He  pronoanceii  them  in  part  worse,  in  no  respect : 
the  originals. 

Im  pentameter  dratif  jfallt  sie  melodisch  1 
In  the  pentameter  aye  falling  in  melody 

To  my  ear,  om  I  fancy  ^  the  light  dactylic  flow  of  the  lat 
tameter,  is  still  more  exquisite  in  the  English  than  in  t1 
the  spondee  which  commences  the  latter  is  an  advant 
line  is  rather  the  more  liquid  of  the  two,  and  the  w 
which  it  closes,  almost  imitates  the  plash  of  the  refluen 
ground. 

Even  from  the  sentence  on  the  inferiority  of  Coleridg 
there  might  pifrhaps  be  an  appeal :  but  neither  in  Gen 
could  a  pair  of  hexameters  be  made  to  present  such  vai 
a  perfect  little  whole,  as  the  elegiac  distich. 

Readers  may  compare  the  translated  verses  with  the 
edition  of  Coleridge's  Poems  in  one  volume ;  where  the 
poem  of  Stolberg,  which  suggested,  and  partly  prod 
Uneuon  a  Cataract. 
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ridge's  own  :  though  some  may  even  prefer  Stolberg's  stri 
original.  These  and  the  verses  from  Schiller  were  added  tc 
poetical  works  of  Mr.  Coleridge  by  his  late  Editor.  Had 
author  •superintended  the  edition,  into  which  they  were 
inserted,  himself,  he  would,  perhaps,  have  made  referenc 
Schiller  and  Stolberg  in  these  instances,  as  he  had  don 
others  ;  if  he  neglected  to  do  so,  it  could  not  have  been  in 
expectation  of  keeping  to  himself  what  he  had  borrowed  i 
tliem. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Coleridge's  obligations  to  Schelling  in  Lee 
VIII.,  on  Poesy  and  Art,  are  spoken  of  by  the  writer  in  Bl 
wood,  after  his  own  manner. 

It  is  true,  that  the  most  important  principles  delivered  in 
Lecture  are.  laid  down  by  the  German  Sage  in  his  Oration  <n 
relaumsJup  of  the  Plastic  Arts  to  Nature,'*'* — ^yet  I  cannot  thii 
quite  correct  to  say  that  it  is  "  clodely  copied  and  in  many  j 
translated"  from  Schelling's  discourse.  It  not  only  omits  a  g 
deal  that  the  other  contains,  but  adds,  and,  as  it  seems  to 
materially,  to  what  is  borrowed :  neither,  as  far  as  I  can  : 
after  a  second  careful  perusal  of  the  latter,  has  it  any  pas 
translated  from  Schelling,  only  a  few  words  here  and  there  b 
the  same  as  in  that  great  philosopher's  treatise. 

Let  me  add,  that  Mr,  Coleridge  did  not  publish  this  Lee 
himself.  Whenever  it  is  re-published,,  what  it  contains  of  Sc 
ling's  will  be  stated  precisely.  Would  that  an  equal  restiti 
could  be  made  in  all  quarters  of  all  that  has  been  borrowed, 
change  of  shape  but  little  or  no  alteration  of  substance  !  In 
case,  not  a  few  writers,  whose  originality  is  now  unquestio 
would  lose  more  weight  from  their  coinage  than  my  Father 
do,  by  subtraction  of  that  which  he  took  without  disguise  i 
Schelling  and  others : — for  how  commonly  do  men  imaj 
themselves  producing  and  creating,  when  they  are  but  metai 
phosing ! 

"  That  Coleridge  was  tempted  into  this  course  by  vani 
says  the  writer  in  Blackwood  towards  the  end  of  his  article,  < 
the  paltry  desire  of  applause,  or  by  any  direct  intentioi 
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(}e fraud  others  of  their  due,  we  do  not  believe  ;  thii 
believed  and  never  will  be  believed."     Truly  I  beli 
no  thanks  to  the  accuser  who  labors  to  convict  him  < 
rectitude  and  truth ;"  who  reads  his  apologies  the 
as  witches  say  their  prayers  backward  ; — who  JuU 
project  for  Schelling  in  order  to  bring  him  in  guilt; 
to  steal  it ;  who  uses  language  respecting  him  whic 
vanity  and  dishonesty  alone  could  deserve.     This  m 
or  tEfiU  he  heUeved  by  the  generous  and  intelligent, 
inclined  to  fear  and  distrust  his  opinions  are  strength) 
prejudices  by  such  imputations  upon  their  maintainc 
are  prevented  from  acquiring  a  true  knowledge 
of  them.     What  Schelling  himself  thought  on  the  su 
seen  from  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  of  Mr.  Stc 
of  the  Life  of  Dr.  Arnold,  kindly  communicated  to  i 
deacon  Hare.     "Schelling's  remarks  about  Coleri 
generally  expressed,  I  fear,  to  be  of  any  use  in  a  v 
him,  except  so  far  as  proving  his  own  friendly  fee 
him.     But  as  far  as  I  can  reconstruct  his  sentence, 
as  follows,  being  in  answer  to  a  question  whether  h 
Coleridge  personally : — *  Whether  I  have  seen  Co 
[  cannot  tell ;  if  he  called  upon  me  at  Jena,  it  ^ 
name  had  become  otherwise  known  to  me,  and  amo 
bers  of  young  Englishmen^  whom  I  then  saw,  I  can 
persons  of  individuals.     But  I  have  read  what  h< 
with  great  pleasure,  and  I  took  occasion  in  my  lect 
cate  him  from  the  charge,  which  has  been  brought 
of  plagiarizing  from  me ;  and  I  said  that  it  was 
owed  much  to  him,  and  that,  in  the  Essay  on  Pron 
ridge  in  his  remark,  that  <*  M3rthology  was  not  al 
tautegorical,"*'  had  concentrated,  in  one  striking  e 
emem  schlagenden  Ausdruck),  what  I  had  been  labo 
sent  with  much  toil  and  trouble.     This  is  all  that  1 
of." 

Such  was  this  truly  great  marCa  feeling  about  th' 
he  had  sustained  from  my  Father.     Had  the  writer 
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pointed  out  his  part  in  the  Biographia  LUeraria  withoui  one  wan 
ofinstdt  to  the  author's  memory,  he  would  have  proved  his  zea 
for  the  German  Philosopher,  and  for  the  interests  of  literature, 
mora  clearly  than  now,  because  more  purely,  and  deserved  onl}i 
feelings  of  respect  and  obligation  from  all  who  love  and  honoi 
the  name  of  Coleridge. 

It  will  already  have  been  seen,  that  no  attempt  is  here  made 
U)  justify  my  Father's  literary  omissions  and  inaccuracies,  or  tc 
deny  that  they  proceeded  from  anything  defective  in  his  frame 
of  mind  ;  I  would  only  maintain  that  this  fault  has  not  been 
fairly  reported  or  becomingly  commented  upon.  That  a  man 
who  has  been  "  more  highly  gifted  than  his  fellows"  is  therefore 
to  have  less  required  of  him  in  the  way  of  "  rectitude  and  truth  ;*' 
that  he  is  to  be  '^  held  less  amenable  to  the  laws  which  ought  tc 
bind  all  human  beings,"  is  a  proposition  which  no  one  sets  u[ 
except  for  the  sake  of  taking  it  down  again,  and  some  mas 
of  genius  along  with  it ;  but  there  is  another  proposition,  con. 
founded  by  some,  perhaps,  with  the  aforesaid,  which  is  true,  anc 
ought,  in  justice  and  charity,  to  be  borne  in  mind — I  mean  thai 
men  of  '*  peculiar  vniellect'iial  conformation,"  who  have  peculiai 
powers  of  intellect,  are  very  often  peculiar  in  the  rest  of  theii 
constitution,  to  such  a  degree  that  points  in  their  conduct,  which 
in  persons  of  ordinary  faculties  and  habits  of  mind,  could  onl) 
result  from  conscious  wilful  departure  from  the  rule  of  right 
.  may  in  their  case  have  a  difterent*  origin,  and  though  capable 
more  or  less,  of  being  controlled  by  the  will,  may  not  arise  ou 
of  it.  Marked  gifts  are  often  attended  by  marked  deficiencies 
even  in  the  intellect :  those  best  acquainted  with  my  Father  an 
well  aware  that  there  was  in  him  a  special  intellectual  flaw ;  Arch 
deacon  Hare  has  said,  that  his  memony  was  "  notoriously  Irre 
tentive  ;"  and  it  is  true  that,  on  a  certain  class  of  subjects,  i 
was  extraordinarily  confused  and  inaccurate  ;  matter  of  fact,  a; 
such,  laid  no  hold  upon  his  mind  ;  of  all  he  heard  and  saw,  hi 
readily  caught  and  well  retained  the  spirit,  but  the  letter  escapes 
him ;  he  seemed  incapable  of  paying  the  due  regard  to  it.'  Tha 
it  18  the  duty  of  any  man,  who  haft  such  a  peculiarity,  to  watcl 
over  it  and  endeavor  to  remedy  it,  is  unquestionable  %  L  -^^scis 
only  suggest  that  this  defect,  v^VvviV  >a^wv^^^  ^'cj^  ^s^  '^'^  ''^ 
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being  of  Coleridge  but  to  the  frame  of  his  it 
close  connexion  with  that  which  constituted  h 
tual  strength,  his  power  of  abstracting  and  re 
principles,  often  rendered  him  unconscious 
statement,  of  which  men  in  general  scarcel 
unconscious,  and  that  to  it,  and  not  to  any  < 
neglects  and  transgressions  of  established  i 
alleged  against  him,  ought  to  be  referred.'* 

**  At  all  times  his  incorrectness  of  quotation  an< 
the  relation  of  particular  circumstances,  was  eztrem 
door  betwixt  his  memory  and  imagination  was  al^ 
the  former  was  a  large  strong  room,  its  contents  wer< 
with  those  of  the  adjoining  chamber.  I  am  sure  th: 
ftcts  of  my  Father's  life  at  large  before  me,  from  hii 
tions  of  friends,  I  should  not  have  believed  such  con 
in  a  man  of  sound  mind.  To  give  tWl>  out  of  numb 
manuscript  intended  to  be  perused  by  his  friend  M 
a  composition  by  Mr.  Green  himself,  as  if  he,  S.  1 
author  of  it.  A  man,  who  thus  forgets,  will  oftenei 
of  another,  when  they  have  a  great  cognateness  wii 
for,  his  own  mind,  to  himself,  than  such  cognate  anc 
to  another ;  but  my  Father's  forgetfulness  was  not 
appropriation,  as  this  story,  written  to  me  by  Mrs.  J 
She  says,  it  was  "  told  him  (Archdeacon  Hare)  m 
Rev,  Robert  Tennant,  who  was  then  his  Curate,  bi 
Florence  and  died  there.  He  had  a  great  reveren 
Bf  r.  Coleridge,  and  used  occasionally  to  call  upon 
these  visits,  Mr.  C.  spoke  of  a  book  (Mr.  Hare  this 
Economy)  in  which  there  were  some  valuable  rema 
subject  of  their  conversation.  Mr.  Tennant  imme< 
book  on  this  recommendation,  but  on  reading  it  vn 
tttch  passages  as  Mr.  C.  had  referred  to.  Some  time 
book  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  and  mentioned  the  < 
upon  which  his  friend  directed  him  to  the  margin 
him,  and  there  he  found  the  very  remarks  in  Mr.  C. 
he  had  written  in  as  marginalia,  and  forgotten  th 
and  not  the  author's.  Mr.  Hare  had  always  intended 
him  this  story  in  detail  in  writing,  but  unfortunate! 
till  Mr.  T.'s  very  sudden  death  prevented  it  altogett 
for  its  general  correctness."  ^ 

My  Father  trusted  to  his  memory,  knowing  it  to 
aware  that  it  was  inaccurate,  in  order  to  save  his 
ioqpect  that  he  quoted  even  longish  passages  in  G 
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A  certain  infidelity  there  was  doubtless  in  the  mirror  of 
mind,  so  strong  was  his  tendency  to  overlook  the  barrier  betM 
imagination  and  actual  fact.     No  man  had  a  keener  insight 

them,  by  the  slight  differences  that  occur.  Another  phenomenon  oi 
memory  was  its  curious  way  of  interchanging  properties ;  as  whe: 
takes  from  Hobbes  and  gives  to  Des  Cartes,  what  is  not  to  be  found  ir 
latter  and  i$  to  be  found  in  the  former.  (See  chapter  v.)  This  he  di 
the  face  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  one  of  the  most  clear-headed  and  a 
rately  learned  men  of  the  day,  after  inciting  him  to  examine  his  own  ] 
tions  by  contradiction ;  so  incautious  and  dreamy  was  he.  It  seems  i 
he  was  ever  dreaming  of  blows,  and  caring  for  them  no  more  tha«  foi 
blows  of  a  dream.  How  much  strength  of  memory  may  co-exist  ' 
weakness,  the  intellect  remaining  quite  sound  in  the  main,  may  oftei 
observed  in  old  men.  Just  so,  many  a  nervous  man  can  walk  twenty  n 
when  he  cannot  walk  straight  into  a  room,  or  lift  a  cup  to  his  lips  wit 
shaking  it. 

It  was  from  this  same  mixture  of  carelessn^"*  and  confusedness  thai 
Father  neglected  all  his  lif^  long  t:.  i^atct  reguiVuteiary  acknowledgm< 
He  did  it  when  he  happened  to  think  of  it,  sometimes  disproportiona 
at  other  times  not,  but  without  the  slightest  intention,  and  in  some  c 
without  the  possibility  of  even  temporary  concealment.  He  publii 
The  Fall  of  Robespierre  as  An  Historic  Drama  by  S.  T.  Coleri 
with<^t  joining  Mr.  Southey*s  name  with  his  in  the  title  page,  though 
Uncle  and  all  his  many  friends  knew  that  he  wrote  the  second  and  t 
act  of  it ;  and  in  a  note  to  the  Condones  he  spoke  of  the  first  act  on! 
his  own.  He  did  not  call  the  Catullian  Hendecasyllables  a  translai 
though  at  any  hour  I  might  have  seen  the  original  in  the  copy  of  Mati 
son's  poems  which  he  had  given  me,  and  in  which  he  had  written,  s 
the  presentation,  **  Die  Kinderjahret  pp.  15-29;  der- Sehmetterlini 
50 ;  and  the  Alpenreise,  p.  75,  will  be  especial  favorites  with  you,  I  > 
anticipate.  9th  May,  1820,  Highgate."  His  Hendecasyllables  con 
twelve  syllables,  and  as  metre  are,  to  my  ear,  a  great  improvement 
Matthisson's  eleven-syllable  lines.  He  acted  in  the  same  way  with  rcj 
to  two  epigrams  of  Leasing's,  one  in  the  Poetic  Works,  ii.,  p.  7S,  C£ 
^ames,  and  another  on  Rufa  and  her  Lapdog,  which  has  been  pri 
somewhere. — {Die  ^Tamen  and  An  die  DorUis,  Works  of  Lessing,  vo 
p.  19,  and  p.  46.)  He  had  spoken  of  them  as  translations  to  Mr.  Co 
Mr.  Green  tells  me  that  in  the  Confessions  are  a  few  phrases  borro 
from  Lessing,  which  will  be  pointed  out  particularly  hereafter.  My  Fa 
once  talked  of  translating  e^  that  author's  works.  An  epigram  printc 
the  Remains,  Hoarse  Mavius,  is  also  from  the  German ;  he  seems  to  1 
spoken  of  it  as  such  to  Mr.  Cottle.  Th«  fourth  and  sixth  stanzas  of  Si 
ration  (P.  W.  i.,  p.  262)  are  adopted  from  Cotton's  Chlorinda.  The 
Mr.  Sidney  Walker  thought  that  my  Father  w^  v&&s5?^«^  v^  ^-^^ 
riii*  Ode  for  the  general  CiOivw^wv  cA  \Cvi  lAtv^i*  vrv  a-ft»M»«T  \^  «• 
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character  than  he,  or  saw  moral  and  mental  disi 
clearly ;  yet  his  judgments  of  particular  persons  w 
tiVely  wrong ;  not  that  he  ascribed  to  them  qualiti< 
did  not  possess,  or  denied  them  those  which  they  hi 
feelings  and  imagination  heightened  and  magnifii 

tholy  Letter,  one  of  the  JaTeiiile  Poems.  The  second  stai 
•tzpansion  of  the  commencement : 

Non  si  sol  semel  occidit, 

Non  rtxbris  iteram  surget  ab  Indiia. 
• 
I  see  no  likeness  elsewhere,  except  of  subject.    Mr.  S. 

out  to  me  an  image  taken  from  the  opening  ofOssian's  Wt 

in  Lmee  on  an  Autumnal  Evening,  '*  As  when  the  Sayag 

i^  p.  39.)     The  Rose  (lb.,  p.  40)  is,  I  believe,  from  the  Fj 


«< 


And  I  the  while,  the  sole  unbnsy  thing. 

Nor  honey  make,  nor  baild,  nor  pair,  nof^ing**  (lb. 

would  probably  have  been  wriiten,  eren  if  Herbert  had 
Mr.  Walker  reminded  me. 

All  things  are  busy ;  only  I 
-  Neither  bring  honey  with  the  bees. 
Nor  flowers  to  make  that,  nor  the  husbandry 
To  water  these.    {Employment,  ] 

I  think  it  will  hardly  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Coleridgi 
Casimir,  Cotton,  Leasing,  and  Matthisson,  of  the  articles  h( 
them.  The  two  former  he  celebrated  in  his  writings,  whe 
much  in  the  world's  eye :  the  two  latter  are  popular  and 
thors,  whose  works  are  in  every  hand  in  Germany,  and  h( 
of  many.  Mr.  Dequincey  says  he  relied  "  too  much  upon  t 
ledge  of  (^rman  literature  in  this  country;" — a  blind 
relies  for  concealment  on  a  screen  which  he  is  doing  hi 
down  ?  Had  my  Father  calculated  at  aH  he  would  have 
Imt  to  calculate  was  not  in  his  nature.  If  he  ever  deceivi 
when  he  was  himself  deceived  first.  Hazlitt  said  he  *<  a] 
his  pocket  a  list  of  the  Illustrious  Obscure.**  I  think  he  ma< 
who  were  obscure  when  he  first  noticed  them,  cease  to  be 
be  found  that  he  did  not  generally  borrow  from  the  little 
declaring  his  obligations ;  that  most  of  his  adoptions  we: 
too  illustrious  to  be  wronged  by  plagiarism.  It  is  true  t) 
whom  he  borrowed  some  things,  never  was  famous :  but  hs 
^  on  the  world's  ignorance  of  him  he  would  not  have  meni 
writer  on  mental  philosophy  at  all. 
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aspect  of  a  mind,  which  was  most  present  to  him  at  the 
when  his.  estimate  was  drawn ;  the  good  and  the  beautiful,  ^ 
be  beheld  at  the  moment,  appeared  in  his  eyes  the  very  t} 
goodness  and  beauty :  the  subjects  of  it  were  transfigured  I 
him,  and  shone  with  unearthly  hues  and  lineaments.  Of 
ciples  he  had  the  clearest  intuition,  for  that  which  is  without  d< 
is  in  no  danger  of  being  exaggerated-;  nor  was  he  liable,  fro 
peculiar  temperament,  to  miss  poetic  truth ;  because  natu 
she  lends  to  imagination  all  her  colors,  can  never  be 
represented  by  the  fullest  expenditure  of  her  own  gifls  upon 
self.  And  even  in  his  view  of  the  f>articular  and  individi 
though,  as  has  been  said  of  him  in  his  literary  character,  " 
like  the  sun,  when  looking  at  the  planets,  he  only  beheld  hii 
image  in  the  objects  of  his  gaze,  and  often,  when  his  eye  d 
on  a  cloud,  would  turn  it  into  a  rainbow"" — yet  possibly 
here  far  more  of  truth  revealed  itself  to  his  earnest  gaze  tha 
world,  which  ever  observes  too  carelessly  and  superficially 
aware  of.  Many  of  his  poems,  in  which  persons  are  desc 
in  ecstatic  language,  were  suggested  by  individuals,  and  doul 
did  but  portray  them  as  they  were  constantly  presented  tc 
by  his  heart  and  imagination. 

Such  a  temper  is  ever  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  one  of  fi 
ness,  insincerity,  and  lightness  of  feeling  ;  and  even  so  has 
ridge  at  limes  been  represented  by  persons,  who,  judging  par 
and  superficially,  conceived  him  to  be  wanting  in  depth  of 
and  substantial  kindness,  whose  depths  they  had  never  exp] 
and  with  whose  temperament  and  emotions  there  was  no 
geniality  in  their  own.  But  it  is  not  true,  as  others  will  ea 
testify,  that  the  affections  of  Coleridge  were  slight  and  evanes 
his  intellectual  faculties  alone  vigorous  and  steadfast ;  thoi 
is  true  that,  in  persons  constituted  like  him,  the  former  w 
more  dependent  on  the  latter,  more  readily  excited  and  deterr 
through  the  powers  of  thought  and  imagination  than  in  ord 
cases.  His  heart  was  as  warm  as  his  intellectual  being  wa 
tome  and  active,  nay  it  was  from  warmth  of  heart  and  kee: 
of  feeling  that  his  imagination  derived  its  glow  and  vivacity 

"  See  GaesMft  ^XTt^X^s  •A  ^xV^-^,'^^^ 
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condition  of  the  latter,  'at  least,  was  intimately  com: 
tliat  of  the  former.  He  loved  to  share  all  he  had  v 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  one  who  knew  him  tDell  and 
.had  he  possessed  wealth  in  his  earlier  years,  he  would 
great  part  of  it  away.  If  there  are  any  who  conce: 
affections  were  apt  to  evaporate  in  words,  I  think  it  rig 
against  such  a  notion  of  his  character.  Kind  words  a 
contrasted  with  good  deeds,  except  where  they  are  sul 
them,  and  those  kindly  feelings  which,  in  the  present 
often  overflowed  in  words,  were  just  as  ready  to  shape 
into  deeds,  as  far  as  the  he&rt  was  concerned ; — how  i 
can  answer  to  the  heart  depends  on  circumstance  wit 
last  has  no  concern.  Had  there  been  this  tenuity  and  i 
in  his  spirit,  he  could  never  have  made  that  sort  of  im 
an  author,  which  many  thoughtful  persons  have  receiv 
works,  much  less  as  a  man  have  inspired  such  dee 
esteem  as  still  waits  upon  his  memory  from  some  wh< 
selves  loved  and  honored  by  all  that  know  them  well.*' 
object  of  his  affections  oftener  changed  than  consist 
could  have  arisen  in,  a  happy  even  tenor  of  life,  was, 
no  symptom  of  that  variableness  which  results  from  t 
a  lively  fancy  with  a  shallow  heart ;  if  he  soon  fbrr 
ments,  this  arose  from  the  quickness  of  his  sympathie 
with  which  he  could  enter  into  each  man's  individual  h 
and  admiring  whatever  it  contained  of  amiable  or 
from  a  *'  constitutional  communicativeness  and  utteran 
and  soul,"  which,  speedily  attracting  others  to  him,  ren 
again  on  this  account  doubly  interesting  in  his  eyes ;  i 
aloof,"  during  portions  of  his  life,  from  any  once  dear 
was  rather  occasioned  by  a  morbid  intensity  and  tena 
ing  than  any  opposite  quality  of  mind,  the  samedispos 
led  him  to  heighten  the  lights  of  every  object,  while  its 
was  turned  towards  himself,  inclining  him  to  deepen  i 
when  the  chances  and  changes  of  life  presented  to  hii 

M  Some  persons  appear  to  have  confounded  the  general 
bland  overflowing  of  his  manners  with  the  state  of  his  a 
'because  the  feelings  which  prompted  the  former  flitted  over  \ 
kit  beait,  to  sappoM  that  the  latter  were  flitting  and  superft 
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aspect — ^the  same  temper  which  led  him  to  over-estimate 
of  regard,  rendering   him  too  keenly  sensible  of,  or  qui 
imagine,  short-comings  of  love  and  esteem,  his  claims  to 
he  not  unnaturally  reckoned  by  his  readiness  to  bestow, 
was  boundless,  rather  than  his  fitness  to  receive,  which  h( 
acknowledged  to  be  limited.     He  was  apt  to  consider  afiecl 
due  simply  to  affection,  irrespectively  of  merit  in  any  others 
and  felt  that  such  a  "  fund  of  love"  as  his,  and  that  too  froi 
so  highly  endowed  as  few  denied  him  to  be^  ought  "  almc 
"  supply  desert."     He  too  much  desired  to  idolize  and  be  idc 
to  fix  his  eye,  even  in  this  mortal  life',  only  on  perfection,  tc 
the  imperfections  which  he  recognised  in  himself  severely 
by  himself  alone. 

'*  For  to  be  loved  is  all  I  need. 
And  whom  I  love,  I  love  indeed." 

This  turn  of  mind  was  at  least  partly  the  cause  of  such  c 
and  fluctuation  in  his  attachments  through  life  as  may  hav( 
jected  his  conduct  to  unfavorable  construction ;  another  cai 
himself  indicated,  at  an  early  period  of  his  career,  when 
speaking  of  the  gifts  assigned  him  by  heaven,  he  sadly  exc 

** and  from  my  graspleas  hand 

Drop  friendship's  precious  peaxls  like  hour-glass  sand !" 

Some  of  these  precious  pearls  he  let  fall,  not  from  wan 
deep  sense  of  their  value,  or  any  lightness  of  feeling,  but  Ix 
he  lacked  resolution  to  hold  them  fast,  or  "  stoop"  to  recove 
he  yet  "  wept"  to  lose.  Still  it  was  but  a  cruel  half  truthj 
one  strangely  converted  from  a  friend  into  an  enemy,  ever 
ing  out  his  arrows,  even  bitter  words,  spoke  of  him  thus :  " 
is  a  man  all  intellect  but  without  a  will !"  Sometimes  mc 
will  was  present  with  him  when  he  found  not  how  to  perfor 
the  good  that  he  would  he  did  not ;  but  his  performance, 
upon  the  whole,  his  involujrtary  defects  considered,  inspii 
many  friends  with  the  belief  that  he  was  not  only  a  wii 
humanly  speaking,  a  good  man. — "  Good  and  great"  som 
whether  or  no  he  was  the  latter,  and  how  far,  let  others  d 
time  being  the  umpire  ;  it  signifies,  camparativel%^  twsiKvxv 
persons  most  inUresUd  in  and  Jot  A«m  vJWait  xXv^  ^^.cX^xs^  v.av 
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tnay  be  ;  but  the  good  qualities  of  his  heart  must  be  bo 
to1>7  those  in  the  present  day  who  knew  him  best 
Thus  much  may  be  said  for  the  correctness  of  his  inl 
^e  clearness  of  his  moral  sense,  that,  through  life,  his 
with  few  exceptions,  were  distinguished  by  high  qualiti 
and  heart;  from  first  to  last  of  his  course  here  bclo^ 
discoverer  and  a  proclaimer  of  excellence  both  in  books 


MR.  COLERIDGE'S  RELIGIOUS  OPINIO! 
Their  formation;  xniscoDceptioDa  and  misrepreseotatioos  on 

Such  imputations  as  those  I  have  had  the  punful  t 
cussing,  are  apt  to  circulate  rapidly  and  meet  a  read 
from  part  of  the  public,  when  they  concern  a  wr 
opinions  are  obnoxious  to  various  parties  in  politics  a 
and  who  has  never  secured  the  favor  and  admiration  c 
reading  and  little  thinking  world.  For  one  man  wh< 
and  deeply  examine  any  portion  of  the  opinions,  religi 
kfiophical,  of  a  full  and  deep  thinker,  there  are  hundn 
of  comparing  the  run  of  sentences  and  paragraphs  an 
tertained  by  a  charge  of  plagiarism ;  if  some  arc  grat 
for  light  thrown,  as  their  eyes  tell  them,  upon  truth,  fa 
offended  because  this  same  light  reveals  to  them  t 
which  they  would  fain  not  see  in  its  proper  hues  and  p 
who  not  being  prepared  to  overthrow  his  reasonings 
attack  are  glad  to  come  at  them  obliquely,  by  lowerii 
sonal  character  and  thereby  weakening  his  authority. 
Romish  world  was  bent  on  convicting  Luther  of  Anti 
and  as  they  could  not  discover  it  in  his  writings,  the 
solved,  if  possible,  to  find  it  in  Bis  life,  and  as  it  was 
eoming  in  either,  they  put  it  into  both ;  they  took  all  ] 
the  wrong  way  up  and  hunted  for  unsoundness  in  his 
libertinism  in  his  conduct,  as  vidtures  hunt  for  things 
nature.'     The  spirit  evidenced  in  this  procedure — thi 

'  I  belieye  thct  Bayle*8  article  caused  a  dead  eilenoe  on  ti 
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spirit  is  not  dead ;"  religious  writers,  even  at  the  presen 
far  too  prone  to  discredit  a  man's  opinions  at  second 
tracing  them  to  some  averred  evil  source  in  his  charactc 
verting  influence  in  the  circumstances  of  his  life.  T 
exceptionable,  however  gently  done,  first  because  it  is  a 
cuitous  and  uncertain  mode  of  arriving  at  truth ;  a  man' 
we  know  on  his  own  statements  of  them ;  but  in  atte: 
discover  the  means  through  which  they  have  been  forme 
searching  in  the  dark,  or  the  duskiest  and  most  deceptive 
and,  having  no  clear  light  to  guide  us,  are  apt  to  be  led 
some  ignis  fatwus  of  our  own  prejudices  and  delusions, 
opinions  be  tried  on  their  own  merits,  and  if  this  is  besi( 
quirer's  purpose,  and  he  chooses  to  assume  the  truth  of 
himself  holds,  considering  them  too  certain  and  too  sac 
made  a  question  of,  in  the  samo.  spirit  let  him  disdain 
an  argument  in  their  favor,  out  of  themselves,  fromdoul 
siderations.  Alas  !  how  many  of  those  who  hold  this  1( 
calling  their  own  belief  the  truth,  and  other  men's  be] 
opinionf  only  because  they  have  an  opinion  of  the  vali 
certain  test  of  truth  which  others  cannot  assent  to,  will ' 
to  questionable  methods  of  recommending  this  their  unque 
creed,  and  bring  elaborate  sophisms  and  partial  repress 
•lit  only  to  impose  upon  prepossessed  and  ductile  reade; 
aid  of  "  practical  infallibility  !" 

But  the  second  and  even  stronger  objection  to  this 
proceeding  is,  that  the  desire  to  find  the  origin  of  a  m 
of  thinking  in  the  facts  of  his  history,  brings  the  inquii 
great  temptation  to  depart  from  strict  truth  in  regard  to 
themselves, — to  mould  them,  oflen  perhaps  unconscio 
such  a  shape  as  best  suits  his  purpose. 

the  great  Reformer's  personal  "  carnality  "  for  ages.  Of  late  y 
been  revived,  and  there  is  a  faint  attempt  to  bring  up  some  of  1 
ries  circulated  against  him,  to  the  eflfect  that  he  made  liberty  a 
'ieentumsnegg.  (See  on  Luther's  Life  and  Opinions  Hare's  Mia 
Cifmforter,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  656-878.)  It  was  an  "  easy  feat "  to  put 
tnto  the  "  bottom  of  Luther's  doctrine  and  personal  character  " 
Development,  p.  84),  because  the  bottom  of  doctrine  is,  one 
where ;  and  Pantheism,  as  modem  polemics  employ  the  term,  < 
not  what  j  but  to  fasten  dissoluteness  obl  Vv\&  c^\A»RXN&>^!r^^  'c 
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Now  in  order  to  show  that  these  inconvenieaces  do  i 
the  principle  itself,  I  will  take  my  example  of  its  operati 
a  respectable  quarter,  where  no  unkindly  spirit  is  manifi 
tone  or  language.     The  seventl^  number  of  the  Christian 
lany  of  July,  1842,  contaif^s  fifteen  or  sixteen  pages  of  si 
tracts  from  Mr.  Coleridge's  writings,  which  are  entitled 
trlbutions  of  S.  T.  Coleridge  to  the  Revival  of  Catholic  T 
1  would  suggest,  by  the  way,  that  if  my  Father  had  taug 
OH  such  eclectics  from  his  works  would  have  him  appear 
taught,  his  contributions  to  catholic  truth  would  have  bee 
gre  enough,  and  might  even  have  told  in  favor  of  much 
considered  most  uncatholic  falsehood ;  had  his  views  be 
pressed  within  the  bounds  into  which  an  implicit  fatth^in 
mal  theology  of  early  times  must  have  compressed  tf 
system  would  have  been  lifeless  and  unreal  as  that  ) 
was  ever  seeking  to  enliven  and  organize ;  he  would  h) 
little  towards  erUightenitig  his  generation,  though  he  mi^ 
aided  others  to  strengthen  particular  parties  by  bringing  \ 
fbr  current  use  obsolete  religious  metaphysics  and  negk 
guments — a  very  different  process  from  that  of  a  true 
which,  instead  of  raising  up  the  dead  body  of  ancient  ( 
calls  forth  the  life  and  substance  that  belong  to  it,  cloti 
newer  and  more  spiritual  body,  and  gives  to  the  belief 
ages  an  expansion  and  extension  commensurate  with  th 
loped  mind  of  our  progressive  race.     Such  was  the  re' 
catholic  truth  at  which  he  aimed,  with  whatever  success, 
bring  him  in  as  an  assistant  in  one  of  an  opposite  chara 
in  my  opinion,  to  do  him  injustice. 

My  immediate  purpose,  however,  was  not  to  notice  the  i 
themselves,  but  certain  observations,  respecting  my  FatI 
fixed  to  them.     They  are  contained  in  the  little  intr 
which  speaks  as  follows : 

''  These  excerpts  are  not  brought  forward  as  giving 
rate  representation  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  o[Hnions  in  all  th( 
fications,  or  as  specimens  of  his  writings  generally ;  \ 
rather  the  chance  metal  of  a  mine,  rich  indeed,  but  cc 
ores  of  every  degree  of  value.     They  may,  however, 
show,  how  much  he  contributed  by  his  elimination  of  | 
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truths,  in  the  then  unhealthy  state  of  literature,  to  the  rev 
foundei  principles.  In  doing  this  it  is  not  surprising  th 
who  relied  so  much  on  himself,  and  was  so  little  guided,  i 
directly,  by  external  authority,  should  have  fallen  into  sc 
consistencies.  These  inconsistencies  are  rather  the  resul 
undue  development  of  certain  parts  of  Christian  philosoph; 
the  holding  of  opinions  immediately  heretical." 

"  The  circumstances  in  his  Christian  course,  which  \i 
regard  as  having  impaired  his  power  of  duly  appreciati 
relative  value  of  certain  Catholic  truths,  were  his  profesi 
literature,  his  having  edited  a  newspaper,  and  having  be 
gaged  in  a  course  of  heretical  and  schismatical  teaching, 
he  was  rescued  from  these  dangers  and  crimes,  and  to  ( 
extent  saved  from  their  effects,  is,  it  is  not  improbable,  ov 
the  circumstances  of  his  early  education.     He  was  the  sc 
clergyman,  admitted  into  the  Church,  and  taught  its  do< 
by  his  pious  and  simple-hearted  father,  was  impressed 
instructor,  the   Rev.  James  Bowyer,  with  the  unrealitie 
hollowness  of  modern  literature,  and  during  his  whole  li 
the  subject  of  severe  afflictions,  which  he  received  in  pa 
expressing  for  his  past  and  often  confessed  sins,  penitei 
word,  and  doubtless  penance  in  deeds.     Through  those 
he  may  have  attained  his  happy  privilege,  of  uttering  th 
important  truths,  and  clothing  them  in  such  language  as  rei 
their  reception  more  easy  to  minds  not  entirely  petrified 
materialism  of  the  day." 

For  Mr.  Coleridge's  sake  alone  it  might  be  thought  sc 
worth  while  to  discuss  the  accuracy  of  remarks,  which  ai 
haps  at  this  time  remembered  by  few,  and,  like  a  thousand 
of  similar  tendency,  cannot  fail  to  be  counteracted  in  thei 
so  far  as  it  is  erroneous,  by  the  ever  renewed  influence 
writings,  as  the  returning  waters  sweep  from  the  sea  shon 
children  have  scattered  there  during  the  ebb.*     ]^r  the  s 

1  The  reader  will  perceive  that  I  oie  this  simile  of  the  sea  to 
not  the  size  or  importance,  but  the  comparative  permanence  of  my 
writings.    That  he  has  achieved  a  permanent  place  in  literature  (1 
•ay  what,  or.  where),  I  certainly  belieye ;  and  I  also  believe  tJ^»*.  - 
sot  1  -rcll  acquainted  witVk  Vv\%  ^T\\xi5.\g^  ^S^  "^  ^m.v*»^*^  ^'"^^ 
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the  fact  to  be  this,  that,  in  his  youth,  he  put  fort 
of  a  miscellaneous  work,  one  portion  of  which 
the  politics  of  the  times,  and  was  unable  to  mak 
cause  he  would  not  adapt  it  to  the  ways  of  the 
newspapers  in  general  ?  Let  those  who  have  be 
that  Mr.  Coleridge's  services  to  public  journals  m 
ened  his  religious  susceptibilities  consider,  not  oi 
pies  which  he  pD^fesses  and  the  frame  of  mind  whi 
on  this  very  subject  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  pre 
the  character  of  his  newspaper  essays  themsel 
writer,  to  whose  remarks  I  refer,  done  this,  before 
judgment,  I  think  he  could  not  have  failed  to  see  t 
conforined  the  publications  he  aided  to  himself  ani 
views,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  his  connexi 
not  himself  to  vulgar  periodical  writing.  The  I 
viewers  indeed,  in  the  year  1847,  flung  in  his  teetl 
Editor,"  With  them  the  reproach  lay  in  the  wo 
Tempora  mutantur — but  the  change  of  times  has  n 
truth  to  the  service  of  my  Father,  or  made  him  ge 
stood. 

Not  however  the  connexion  with  newspapers  m 
profession  of  literature  is  specified  as  one  among 
which  alienated  my  Father's  mind  from  Catholicit; 
liar  disadvantages  of  the  "  trade  of  authorship" 
has  himself  described  in  this  biographical  fragr 
shown  that  literature  can  scarcely  be  made  the  m 
without  being  debased ;  but  he  himself  failed  in  it 
of  living,  because  he  would  not  thus  debase  it, — wi 
fice  higher  aims  for  the  sake  of  immediate  populs 
ture,  pursued  not  as  a  mere  trade,  is  naturally  tl 
t\\ffLn  the  adversary,  of  religion.  It  is  indeed  agau 
Lord,  if  not  for  him  ;  but  though  it  has  its  peculia] 
much  as  it  satisfies  the  soul  more  than  any  othe 
more  liable  to  become  a  permanent  substitute  for 
the  higher  sort  of  characters,  yet  surely,  by  exercij 
of  abstraction  and  reflection,  it  better  disciplines 
that  life  which  consists  in  seeking  the  things  tl 
while  we  are  yet  in  the  flesh,  than  worldly  busines 
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Inferior  pursuits  may  sooner  weary  and  disgust,  but  during 
continuance  they  more  unfit  the  mind  for  higher  ones ;  and 
departure  of  one  set  of  guests  does  not  leave  the  soul  an  ei 
apartment)  ^wept  and  garnished  for  the  reception  of  others  ] 
worthy. 

And  how  should  literature  indispose  men  towards  CathoUc  v 
in  religion  7  The  common  argument  in  behalf  of  those  w 
are  commonly  so  called  rests  upon  historical  testimony  and 
ward  evidence  ;  why  should  the.  profession  of  literature  re 
men  less  able  to  estimate  proof  of  this  nature  ?  A  pursuit 
which  leads  to  reflection  and  inquiry,  and  what  can  be  saic 
the  soundness  of  that  system  to  which  these  are  adverse  ?  S 
indeed,  maintain  that  our  persuasions  in  such  matters  de 
little  upon  argument ;  that  none  can  truly  enter  into  the  meri 
the  Church  system,  save  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  g 
ing  it,  and  that  from  their  youth  up.  Now,  it  is  not,  of  coi 
contended  that  my  Father  was,  during  his  whole  life,  in  the 
position  for  appreciating  Catholicity  and  becoming  attached  t 
but  this  may  be  fairly  maintained,  that  he  never  was  so  cir< 
stanced,  as  to  be  precluded  from  drawing  nigh  to  any  tru 
system,  existing  in  the  world,  and  in  due  time  coming  unde 
habitual  tfway. 

Again :  in  what  sense  can '  it  be  truly  said  of  Coleridge 
he  disregarded  authority  ?  It  would  be  difficult  to  inst 
a  thinker  more  disposed  to  weigh  the  thoughts  of  other  thinl 
more  ready  to  modify  his  views  by  consideration  of  theirs  o 
grounds  on  which  they  rest.  Can  those  who  bring  the  ch 
against  him  substantiate  of  it  more  than  this,  that  he  had  not 
convictions  respecting  the  authority  attributable  to  a  certai: 
of  writers  of  a  certain  age  ?  And  does  it  not  appear  that 
theory  of  the  consentient  teaching  of  the  Fathers  and  its  "  pr 
cal  infallibility"  involves  the  depreciation  of  authority,  at 
in  one  very  important  sense  ?  He  who  binds  himself  b 
strictly,  must  needs  hold  human  intelligence  to  be  of  little  i 
in  the  determination  of  religious  questions,  since  it  is  the  lea 
principle  of  this  theory  of  faith,  that  our  belief  has  been  fixe 
an  outward  revelation, — ^the  commentary  of  tradition  dpon  S< 
ture, — and  that  we  are  not  to  look  upon  the  te.-^fiRjci.  -ks^ 
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acience  of  man,  interpreted  by  the  understandin 

lasting  oi^an  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  ?     The  weak 

receive  doctrine  imptidUy  as  well  as  the  stronger 

on  that  which  has  been  already  settled  and  d 

no  great  depth  or  subtlety  of  intellect.     If  the  we 

on  which  the  thoughts  of  man  can  be  employed 

determined  by  an  outward  oracle,  that  all  judgm 

is  precluded,  and  the  highest  &culties  of  the  hui 

no  concern  in  establishing  or  cgnfirming  their  tru 

the  weight  which  the  opinion  of  the  good  and  wis 

with  it,  in  regard  to  the  most  important  question: 

and  set  aside.     And  the  fact  is,  I  believe,  that  pi 

sort  of  CcUholicityy  whether  for  good  or  for  bad 

narrowness  or  from  exaltedness,  are  by  no  means 

a  spirit  of  respect  towards  highly  endowed  men, 

into  the  merits  of  a  large  proportion  of  those  ' 

ciliated  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  earnest  and 

sons.     None  are  burning  and  shining  lights  fc 

such  as  exclusively  irradiate  their  own  sphere  (w 

the  widest);   and  their  radiance  appears  the  stJ 

eyes  because  they  see  nothing  but  darkness  else 

be  clearly  understood  that  I  here  refer  to  that  antl 

according  to  which  every  doctrine  bearing  upon  r( 

the  Fathers,  even  (hough  the  matter  of  the  doctrine 

tific  and  metaphysical  than  directly  spiritual  and  pn 

instance,  the  doctrine  of  free  will,— constitutes  ( 

b  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  and, 

voice  of  its  heavenly  Head  ;  that  the  early  Ch 

where  they  agree,  are  to  be  considered  practical! 

account  of  their  external  position  in  reference  tc 

that  succeeding  writers  are  of  no  authority,  except 

deliver  what  is  agreeable  to  "  Catholic  doctrine," 

and  in  so  far  as  they  difier  from  it  are  at  once  tc 

unsound  and  unworthy  of  attention.     If  such  a  tl 

I  imagine,  maintained  by  a  certain  class  of  High 

shall  be  very  glad  to  find  that  it  is  only  a  shade 

this  case  I  should  be  more  than  ever  perplexed 

what  it  is  that  the  Catholic  and  orthodox  so  much 
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the  opinion  of  my  Father  on  the  subject  in  question  ;  or  w] 
•honld  be  accused  of  disregarding  authority,  because,  thou^ 
thought  the  consentient  teaching  of  the  early  Christian  w 
worthy  of  deep  consideration,  he  did  not  hold  it  to  be  absol 
conclusive  upon  theological  questions,  or  certainly  the  yoi< 
God.  Something  very  different  was,  to  his  mind,  implied  i 
promise  of  Christ  to  his  Church ;  for  without  His  pres 
in  any  special  sense,  as  the  life-giving  Light,  a  fully  deve 
system  of  doctrine,  capable  of  being  received  implicitly,  i 
have  been  transmitted  from  age  to  age.  He  saw  the  fulfil 
of  it,  partly  at  least,  in  the  power  given  to  individual  minds 
what  the  prophets  were  qf  old,  by  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  s] 
religious  instructors  of  their  generation/ 

Literature,  liberally  pursued,  has  no  other  bearing  on  a  n 
religious  opinions  than  as  it  leaves  him  more  at  liberty  to 
them  for  himself  than  any  other.  Looking  at  the  matte 
another  point  of  view,  I  readily  admit  that,  so  far  as  it  it 
want  of  any  regular  profession  at  all,  it  may  be  in  some  dc 
injurious  to  the  man,  and  consequently  to  the  thinker.*  But 
regular  calling  tends  to  steady  the  mind,  restraining  it  fron 
tentative  a  direction  of  thought,  and  what  may  prove  to  be  a 
activity,  it  tends,  perhaps,  in  an  equal  degree  to  fix  and  pc 
the  spirit,  of  which  I  believe  abundant  evidence  may  be  fbui 
the  writings  of  professional  men.  Perhaps  there  is  no  o 
pation  which  does  not  in  some  measure  tend  to  disturb 
balance  of  the  soul ;  the  want  of  one  permits  a  man  to  comn 


*  I  find  the  same  argument  in  Dr  Arnold's  Fragment  on  the  Ch 
He  words  it  thus :  *'  The  promise  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  to  abide  for 
with  his  Church,  implies,  surely,  that  clearer  views  of  truth  shou! 
continually  vouchsafed  to  uis ;  and  if  the  work  were  indeed  fully  com 
when  the  Apostles  entered  into  their  rest,  what  need  was  there  fo: 
Spirit  of  Wisdom,  as  well  as  of  Love,  to  be  ever  present  even  unto  th 
of  the  world  ?" 

*  After  speaking  in  warm  eulogy,  according  to  his  wont,  of  S.  T.  C 
Arnold  says :  **  But  yet  there  are  marks  enough  that  his  mind  was  a 
diseased  by  the  want  of  a  profession,  and  the  consequent  unsteadine: 
his  mind  and  purposes ;  it  always  seems,  to  me,  that  the  very  powc 
contemplation  becomes  impaired  or  diverted,  when  it  is  made  the 
employment  of  life."  See  Arnold's  Life  and  Cortea'^^^tAK^^'tc^^.v^  ^ 
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with  human  nature  niore  variously  and  freely  tl 
for  those  to  whom  a  stated  routine  presents  persi 
with  a  certain  uniformity  of  aspect ;  it  is  not  rat 
that  gives  knowledge,  but  a  diversified  experic 
power  of  beholding  the  diversity  it  contains  throng 
of  a  particular  bias  and  leisure  for  oontempla] 
therefore,  as  it  presents  facilities  for  the  acquiremei 
sophic  mind,  even  the  want  of  a  regular  calling 
measure  facilitate  the  acquirement  of  truthful  'ncT 
"  It  is  scarcely  possible,"  said  my  Father  himse 
Mr.  Frere,  "  to  conceive  an  individual  less  undei 
of  the  ordinary  disturbing  j^rces  of  the  judgment  t 
friend  ;  or  from  situation,  pursuits,  and  habits  of  1 
age,  state  of  health,  and  temperament,  less  likeb 
out  of  his  course  by  the  under-currents  of  hope  or  \ 
tation  or  wish.  But  least  of  all  by  predilection  to 
lar  sect  or  party  ;  for  wherever  I  look,  in  religion 
I  seem  to  see  a  world  of  power  and  talent  wasted  < 
of  half  truths,  too  often  the  most  mischievous  beci 
^cted  of  error?.'" 

It  was  the  natural  consequence  of  his  having  r 
for  any  sect  or  party  that  parties  and  party  orgai 
neglected  or  striven  against  him  ;  they  were  indei 
opponents,  as  they  must  ever  be  of  any  man,  whos< 
to  examine  the  truth  of  modes  of  thought  in  gen 
assumption  of  the  truth  of  certain  modes  of  thought 
of  their  existence  as  parties,  and  the  band  that  ke< 
ther.  It  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Newman,  in 
of  "  the  avowed  disdain  of  party  religion  ;"  that  " ' 
ably  made  a  party  the  vehicle  of  his  doctrine,  and 
at  random  on  the  world,  as  men  would  now  have 
deniable  it  surely  is,  that  there  is  nothing  radicall} 
union  of  members  for  the  support  or  propagation  c 
then,  from  the  weakness  of  human  hearts  and  fallib 
understandings  it  comes  to  pass,  that  while  party  m 

•  Church  and  State.    Advertisement,  pp.  4,  5. 
V  Sermona  preached  before  the   Univernty  of  Oxfor 
p.  165. 
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ossible  the  abstract,  parties  are  genercJly  more  or  less  wrong,  hot 

things  prinoiple  and  conduct,  and  do  more  or  less  depart  from  trut 

rience  their  resolution  to  maintain  some  particular  portion  or  repress 

id  the  tion  of  it.     The  party  that  has  our  Lord  at  its  head,  and  fi 

)senoe  for  Him,  and  Him  only,  is  one  with  the  Church  of  Christ,  C( 

o  far,  dered  as  still  militant ;  but  this  host,  like  the  fiery  one  that 

philo-  rounded  Elisha,  is  invisible.     The  party  which  Christ  instit 

some  was  not  invisible,  but  it  diflTers  essentially  from  all  parties  w: 

igion.  the  precincts  of  Christendom,  for  this  very  reason,  that  U  wai 

?ssing  deniably  instituted  by  Hinif  and  that  they  who  composed  it  he 

lence  defend  the  moral  law  in  its  depth  and  purity,  theism  itself  i 

'  poor  depth  and  purity — (the  acknowledgment  of  God  as  a  Spirit, 

from  and  personal,  with  the  relations  to  each  other  of  the  Creator 

rawn  the  Creature — a  faint  distorted  shadow  of  which  was  alone 

f pec-  served  by  Polytheists)— against  a  popular  religion,  which,  th( 

ticu-  pious  and  spiritual  in  comparison  with  utter  want  of  faith  ii 

itics,  things  that  are  above,  was  the  very  world  and  the  flesh 

pport  opposed  to  Christianity.     Thus  they  were  striving  for  the  life 

sus-  soul  which  animates  the  religion  of  Christ,  whereas  I  would 

believe,  that  the  contentions  among  parties  of  Christians  are 

3tion  for  this  life  and  soul  than  for  the  forms  in  which  they  sevci 

ther  hold  that  it  is  most  fitly  clothed,  and  with  which  they  identif 
ural 

it  is  '  Heathenism,  in  Scripture,  is  represented  as  one  with  sensuality, 

^  1^^  faneness,  and  disregard  of  the  life  to  come ;  to  work  the  will  of  the 

.  tiles  was  to  run  to  every  kind  of  evil  excess ;  and  almost  the  same,  ] 

pose,  may  be  said  of  the  monstrous  heresies,  against  which  the  Ap< 

^S^'  and  their  soccessors  spoke  in  terms  of  unqualified  reprobation.    I; 

tion  Fragment  on  the  Church,  Dr.  Arnold  remarks,  that  "  the  heresies 

eni.  demned  by  the  Apostles  were  not  mere  erroneous  opinions  on  some 

^  1^  ^etical  truth,  but  absolute  perversions  of  Christian  holiness ;  that 

were  not  so  much  false  as  wicked.    And  further,  where  there  was  a 

^^"  opinion  in  the  heresy,  it  was  of  so  monstrous  a  character,  and  so  dir 

the  connected  with  profligacy  of  life,  that  it  admits  of  no  comparison  wit 

But  so-called  heresies  of  later  ages,"  pp.  89,  90.    Does  it  appear' that  our 

Q2^  ever  rebuked  either  unbelief  or  misbelief,  except  as  one  and  the  same 

.  .  worldliness  and  wickedness,  or,  at  least,  as  in  the  case  of  Thomas,  su 

tion  of  the  mind  to  the  flesh  ? 
•  To  take  the  extreme  case,  Socinianism,  I  have  long  thought  that  s 

iii,,  may — ^that  many  a  man  does,  athwart  the  negative  lines  of  this  c 

which,  in  some  cases,  appear  to  be  quite  negative  in  operatloa^VM^V^ 
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Church  theory  which  exhibits  an  earthly  and  visi 
proclaims  it  the  shrine  of  a  mystic  and  heavenly 
as  God's  instrument,  whereby  the  spirit  is  awa 
heart  and  mind  by  communion  with  Him,  .but  ac 
intlependei^y  of  all  such  effects  and  prior  to  the 
of  the  divine  Spirit;  and  calls  upon  men  to  recei 
vine  not  principally  on  internal  evidence,  the  1 
whole  scheme  within  itself,  attested  by  its  pre 
spiritual  effects,  but  on  an  outward  historic  pro 
higher  than  probability,  yet  assumed  to  be  that 
unspiritual  mind  can  reject. 

That  he  did  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  tli 
consider  the  notions  of  the  Church  entertained  b] 
testants  inadequate  and  unspiritual,  without  adopt 
doctrines  respecting  the  clergy  and  the  n^re 
vention  betwixt  God  and  man  in  the  mode  of  sal 
exalted  the  spirituality  of  .sacraments  without  adi 
mitive  materialism,  by  many  styled  Catholic;  t 
very  mind  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  teaching  of  Luthe 
and  Justification  by  Faith,  yet  was  open-eyed  to 
that  teaching  and  the  practical  falsities  deduce 
modem  Methodists — all  this  and  much  more  in 
religious  opinion,  distinguishing  it  equally  from  o 
and  from  "  mtnimijidian  "  Christianity,  ought  not 
peculiar  circumstances,  and  to  accident  as  its  ]: 
Doubtless  it  was  a  blessing  to  "  the  Christian  phi 
he  had  a  good  Christian  for  his  father — ^that  he  \ 
pattern  of  "  an  Israelite  without  guile."  But 
mansbip  I  believe  that  he  was  himself  almost  whc 
and  I  verily  think,  that  even  if  he  had  been  bon 
of  Rome,  or  in  the  bosom  of  some  Protestant  sect, 
burst  all  bonds  asunder,  have  mastered  the  philoa 
and  arrived  at  convictions  substantially  the  same 
now  appear  on  the  face  of  his  writings. 

There  are  some,  perhaps,  among  the  intellig 
Coleridge,  who  take  a  different  view  of  the  c\ 
opinions  from  that  which  I  have  expressed :  wl 
during  his  latter  years,  he  became  in  the  main  whs 
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nrien  consider  Catholic  and  orthodox,  whilst  any  notions  he 
heldt)f  a  different  character  were  anomalies,  remnants  o 
early  creed,  which  would  have  been  worked  out  of  his  miiw 
his  years  been  prolonged.  There  are  others  amongst  the  \ 
lytes  to  the  Oxford  -theology,  who  see  nothing  more  in  his  t 
ing  than  a  studied  Anglo-catholicism ;  some  of  these  aver 
in  the  beginning  of  their  course  they  were  conducted  for  a 
way  by  the  writings  of  Mr.  Coleridge ;  that  he  first  led 
out  of  the  dry  land  of  negative  Protestantism ;  but  that  noi 
help  of  newer  guides,  they  have  advanced  far  beyond  him, 
can.  look  down  on  his  lower  station  from  a  commanding  emin 
They  view  the  Aids  to  Reflection  as  a  half-way  house  to  A 
catholic  orthodoxy,  just  as  others,  who  have  got  beyond  .thei 
a  certain  direction,  consider  their  Anglo-catholic  doctrine  a 
way  house  to  what  they  consider  the  true  Catholicism, — ^na] 
that  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  My  own  belief  is,  that  su 
view  of  my  Father's  theological  opinions  is  radically  wrong 
although  an  unripe  High  Church  theology  is  all  that  some 
ers  have  found  or  valued  in  his  writings,  it  is  by  no  means 
is  there ;  and  that  he  who  thinks  he.  has  gone  a  little  way 
Coleridge,  and  then  proceeded  with  Romanizing  teachers  fu 
still,  has  never  gone  along  with  Coleridge  at  all,  or  en 
deeply  into  any  of  his  expositions  of  Christian  doctrine  ;  tV 
there  may  be  in  many  of  them  a  tone  and  a  spirit  with  whi 
has  sympathized,  and  an  emphatic  condemnation  of  certain  ' 
of  religion,  which  has  gratified  his  feelings.  But,  though  1 
ceive  my  Father's  religious,  system,  considered  as  to  its 
lectual  form,  to  be  different  throughout  from  that  of  Ang 
Roman  Catholic,  as  commonly  expounded,  that  it  coincid 
substance  with  that  which  these  parties  both  agree  to  cor 
Catholic  doctrine,  I  entirely  believe.  If  they  are  steering  ^ 
ward,  his  course  is  to  the  North  as  much  as  theirs,  but 
they  seek  it  by  the  West  he  reaches  it  by  an  Easterly  vo} 
I  mean  that  he  is  as  consistently  and  regularly  opposed  to 
in  his  rationale  of  doctrine  as  consentient  with  them  respe 
the  great  objects  of  faith,  viewed  in  their  essence  ;  at  lea 
his  own  opinion,  though  not  in  theirs ;  for  he  was  accustom 
make  a  distinction  between  reli^ioM&  v^k^a  «ss^  "^^Ns^s^ 
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notions  with  which  they  have  been  connecte< 
framed  in  relation  to  them,  to  which  they  appeal 
Christian  divinity  agreed  more  with  "Catholi( 
the  doctrines  of  any  sect,  since  according  to  his 
feelings  that  contains,  whether  in  a  right  or  ^ 
spiritual  ideas  in  which  the  true  substance  of  ( 
sists,  more  completely :  on  some  points  it  coii 
'*  Catholicism  "  of  Rome  rather  than  with  that  of 
recognised  for  instance  the  idea  of  the  immane 
power  and  light  in  the  Church,  independently  c 
of  a  revelation  completed  in  past  ages,  opposed  a 
application  of  that  idea  made  by  Papists.  His  n 
according  to  his  own  view  of  it,  might  be  describ 
the  universal  ideas  of  Christianity,  not  those  w 
consciously  recognised  always,  everywhere,  and 
which  the  reason  and  spiritual  sense  of  all  men,  ^ 
developed,  bear  witness  'to,  explained  accord  in 
philosophy,  which  purports  to  be  no  mere  new  i 
clusively,  all  the  thought  that  has  been  and  now 
Such  was  the  aim  and  design  of  his  doctrine.  F 
it  good  is  not  to  be  determined  here." 

They  who  differ  from  me  on  this  question 
deeper  into  my  Father's  mind  Jhan  myself.     I 
support  of  my  own  impressions,  that  they  are 
general  survey  of  his  writings,  late  and  early,  s 

w  Since  the  chief  part  of  this  Preface  was  written, 
quainted  with  Archdeacon  Hare's  Mission  of  the  Comfi 
to  pronounce  a  most  valuable  work, — meaning,  that  Ifi 
the  presumption  which,  in  me,  would  be  great  indeed 
enter  fully  into  its  merits.     I  have  had  the  satisfactior 
remarks  upon  my  Father,  in  the  pf^face  and  in  the  n 
second  volume  consists,  confirmatory  of  some  which  I 
make  myself.    Even  the  dedication  coincides  with  the 
for  it  is  this  :  •*  To  the  honored  memory  of  S.  T.  Coleri 
philosopher,  who,  through  dark  and  winding  paths  of  s] 
to  the  light,  in  order  that  others,  by  his  guidance,  migl 
without  passing  through  the  darkness,  these  Sermons  oi 
Spirit  are  dedicated,  with  deep  thankfulness  and  reven 
many  pupils,  whom  his  writings  have  helped  to  discern 
and  unity  of  human  and  divine  truth.'* 
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III30  tides  myself  can  have  taken,  and  that  I  canie  to  the  study 

Hia  them  with  no  interest  but  the  common  interest  in  truth,  *Wii 

nrith  ^^^  mankind  possess,  to  bias  my  interpretation.     Indeed  I  c 

^j^  conceive  of  no  influence  calculated  to  affect  my  judgment,  exci 

the  ^^6  natural  wish,  in  my  mind  sufRciently  strong,  to  fino^  i 

Father's  opinions  as  near  as  may  be  to  established  orthodoxy, 
as  little  as  possible  out  of  harmony  with  the  notions  and  feelir 
of  the  great  body  of  pious  and  reflective  persons  in  his  o^ 
native  land.  To  me,  wi|h  this  sole  bias  on  my  mind,  it  is  ma 
fest,  that  his  system  of  belief,  intellectually  considered,  dif!( 
materially  from  "  Catholic  "  doctrine  as  commonly  understo 
and  that  this  difference  during  the  latter  years  of  his  meditat: 
life^  instead  of  being  shaded  off,  became  more  definite  and  boh 
developed.  How  should  it  have  been  otherwise,  unless  he  1: 
abandoned  that  modern  philosophy,  which  he  had  adopted  on  1 
deepest  and  fullest  deliberation  ;  and  how,  without  such  ubi 
donment,  could  he  have  embraced  a  doctrinal  system  based 
a  philosophy  fundamentally  different  ?  How  could  he  who  1 
lieved  that  "  a  desire  to  bottom  all  our  convictions  on  grounds 
right  reason  is  inseparable  from  the  character  of  a  Christiai 
acquiesce  in  a  system,  which  suppresses  the  exercise  of  the 
dividual  reason  and  judgment  in  the  determination  of  faith,  at 
its  content ;  would  have  the  whole  matter,  for  the  mass  of  mi 
kind,  decided  by  feeling  and  habit  apart  from  conscious  thougl 
and  bids  the  soul  take  refuge  in  a  home  of  Chrisdan  truth, 
which  its  higher  faculties  are  not  at  home,  but  reside  like  sla' 
and  aliens  in  the  land  of  a  conqueror  ?  To  his  latest  ho 
though  ever  dwelling  with  full  faith  on  the  doctrines  of  Reden 
tion  and  original  sin,  in  what  he  considered  the  deepest  and  m 
real  sense  attainiEtble  by  man,  he  yet,  to  his  latest  hour,  put  fr 
him  some  of  the  so-called  orthodox  notions  and  modes  of  ( 
plaining  those  doctrines.  My  Father's  whole  view  of  what  tl 
ologians  term  gniee — the  internal  spiritual  relations  of  Grod  w 
man,  his  conception  of  its  nature  in  a  theoretical  point  of  vie 
difiers  from  that  which  nK>st  "  Catholics  "  hold  themselves  bou 
to  receive  unaltered  from  the  primitive  and  mediaeval  Christi 
writers ;  for  in  my  Father's  belief,  the  teachers  of  those  di 
knew  not  what  spirit  was,  or  what  it  w^a  TssiV^\w5iNwj$«^i'^ 
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considered ;  in  no  wise  therefore  could  he  rece 
lions  of  the  spiritual  as  sound  divinity,  ^^adily  i 
that  many  of  them  had  such  insight  into  the 
as  zeal  and  the  ardor  of  a  new  love  jj^cure  t 
Hol}^  Writ.  Religion  must  have  some  intelle 
be  viewed  through  the  medium  of  intellect ;  a 
is  clouded  the  object  is  necessarily  obscured, 
and  undertaking  of  modern  mental  philosoph; 
inward  eye,  rather  than  to  enlfirge  its  sphere  ol 
far  as  the  one  invoices  the  other — ^to  show  whs 
are  not,  and  thus  to  remove  the  obstructions  w 
from  seeing,  as  mortals  may  see,  what  they  ar< 
Those  w/io  maintain  certain  doctrines,  or  ra 
views  of  doctrine,  and  seek*  to  prove  them  Scri] 
cause  they  were  doctrines  of  early  Christian 
look  in  the  face  the  plain  fact  that  some  of  the 
those  early  writers  were  materialists, — not  as  h( 
be  the  mere  result  of  bodily  organization,  but  si 
itself  to  be  material ;— ought  gravely  to  consi 
reasonable  to  reject  the  pTuIoSOphy  of  -a  certain 
and  yet  cling  "limpet-like"  to  their  forms  of 
gious  questions,  forms  obviously  founded  upoi 
to,  that  philosophy.  They  believed  the  soul 
corporeal.  Of  this  assertion,  the  truth  of  whi 
to  men  who  have  examined  into  the  history  of 
psychological  opinion,"  I  cannot  give  detaih 
place  ;  but  in  passing  I  refer  the  reader  to  Tert 
Cam.,  cap.  xvi. ;  and  De  Anima,  cap.  is. ;  to 
Hareses,  Lib,  ii.,  cap.  xix.,  6,  and  to  the  prefa< 
Benedictine  to  the  latter,  p.  161,  Artie.  XL,  L 
tura  et  statu  post  mortem.*  What !  are  we  to  be 
gious  metaphysique  and  the  rati/male  of  belief  by 
that  the  soul  was  poured  into  the  body  and  the 
jelly  in  a  mould? — ^that  the  inner  man  took 
outer,  having  eyes  and  ears  and  all  the  other  m 

'  ><  Mr.  Scott,  in  his  impressive  Lectures  on  the  evol 
oat  of  Religion,  maintained  the  materialism'  of  the  ea/l 
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the  body,  only  of  finer  stuff? — its  corpulency  being  consol 
by  densation  and  its  effigy  formed  by  expression  ?  This  wi 
notion  of  Cyprian's  master,  the  acute  Tertullian,  and  tl 
Irenffius  was  like  unto  it.  He  compares  the  soul  to  water  : 
in  a  vessel,  which  takes  the  form  of  the  vessel  in  wh 
freezes,"  evidently  supposing,  with  Tertullian,  that  the  firr 
stantial  body  moulded  the  fluent  and  aerial  souP' — ^that  o 
zation  was  the  organizer.  It  appears  that  in  those  da] 
vulgar  held  the  soul  to  be  incorporeal,"  according  to  the 
of  Plato  and  other  stupid  philosophers,  conmated  in  the  ti 
De  Anima  ;  but  that  orthodox  Christian  divines  looked  upo 
as  an  impious  unscriptural  opinion.  Justin  Martyr  s 
against  Platonic  notions  of  the  soul  in  his  Dialogue  with  Tr) 
As  for  the  vulgar,  they  have  ever  been  in  the  habit  of  ( 
the  soul  incorporeal,  yet  reasoning  and  thinking  about  it,  \ 
had  the  properties  of  body.  The  common  conception  of  a 
accords  exactly  with  Tertullian's  description  of  the  sc 
lucid  aerial  image  of  the  outward  man.  Thus  did  these 
Fathers  change  soul  into  body,  and  condense  spirit  into  m 
thus  did  they  reverse  the  order  of  nature,  contradict  the  w 
of  ages,  and  even  run  counter  to  the  instinctive  belief  of 
.kind,  in  recoiling  from  Gnosticism  ;  thus  deeply  did  they 
into  the  sense  of  St.  Paul's  high  sayings  about  the  heavenl} 
and  the  utter  incompatibility  of  flesh  and  blood  with  the 
dom  of  Heaven !    As  they  conceived  the  soul  to  be  maUr 

I*  Contra  Bmreseit  Lib.  ii.,  cap.  six.,  6. 

^  A  primordio  eoim  in  Adam  concreta  et  configurata  corpori  ani 
totius  substantie,  ita  et  conditionia  istius  semen  efficit.  Tertall.,  D 
ma.    Cap.  ix.»  ad  Jinetn, 

17  TertulL  De  Res.  Car.,  Cap  xvii.,  in  initio^ — aliter  anima  non 
paasionem  torinenti  seu  refrigerii,  utpote  incorporalis :  hoe  enim  i 
exitHmat.  No*  autem  animam  corporalem  et  hie  profitemur  et 
▼olumine  probamus,  &c.  On  this  passage,  Dr.  Pusey  observes,  in 
that  it  attests  '*  the  immateriality  of  the  soul "  to  have  been  **  the  g 
belief."  I  think  it  attests  it  to  have  been  the  belief  of  the  comma 
pie,  but  not  that  it  was  the  prevailing  opinion  with  Christian  divi 
that  age. 

>*yen.,  1747,  pp.  106  and  111.  Justin  Martyr  and  Tatian  den'u 
original  immortality  of  the  soul,  on  religious  grounds ;  and  the  fon 
Cim  that  it  is  not  simple,  but  consists  of  man^  ^axtA^^.^rvv. 
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they  may  very  naturally  have  conceived  k  capab 
and  retaining  the  Spirit,  as  a  material  vessel  mi 
retain  a  liquid  or  any  other  substance ;  and,  in  th 
within  the  soul  may  no  more  have  implied  any  e 
soul  itself,  than  within  the  box  or  bason  implies 
the  stone  or  metal  of  which  the  receptacle  was  i 
this  sensuous  way  of  conceiving  spiritual  subjects 
some  of  the  peissages  from  old  writers  that  are 
support  of  what  Archdeacon  Hare  happily  call 
transubstantiation  ;"  as,  for  instance,  one  cited  ii 
the  Times  called,  by  a  misnomer,  as  I  think,  St 
of  Holy  Baptism,*'  the  author  whereof  is  so  ferven 
in  spirit  and  intention,  that  he  almost  turns  all  1 
Scripture,  as  Midas  turned  all  he  touched  into  g 
gold  looked  when  Midas  was  away  I  know  not ;  1 
Pusey's  Scrfptural  views,  apart  from  his  persu 
presence,  which  ever  pervades  his  discourses  i 
their  great  effect  upon  the  heart, — seem  but  brass  I 
gold  of  Holy  Writ ;  his  alien  piety  gilds  and  hid* 
more  we  polish  brass  the  more  brassy  it  appears ; 
views  only  seem  to  my  mind  the  more  discreps 
Writ,  the  more  clearly  and  learnedly  they  are 

1*  "  If  the  sun  being  without,  and  fire,  by  being  near,  • 
tance  from  bodies,  warmeth  our  bodies,  what  must  we  a 
Spirit, — which  is,  indeed,  the  most  vehement  fire, — kir 
man,  although  it  dwell  not  within,  but  be  without  ?  It 
in  that  all  things  are  possible  to  Grod,  that  one  may  be  ^ 
that  which  warmeth  him  be  not  in  himself."  From  Am 
tural  Virws,  p.  264, 4th  edit.  This  writer  eWdently  sup 
indwelling  to  be  distinct  from  influence.  My  Father,  in  1 
declares  against  the  opinion  of  those  who  make  "  the  ii 
Spirit  an  occupation  of  a  place,  by  a  vulgar  equivoque  of  1 
inward,  dtc."  "  For  example,**  says  he,  "  a  bottle  of  wal 
the  sea. — ^The  water  contained,  and  the  surrounding  wate: 
in  fact,  outward  or  without  the  glass ;  but  the  antithetic 
former  to  the  latter  is  expressed  by  the  preposition  in  or 
improper,  sensuous,  merely  relative  sense  of  within,  tndw 
alas  !  but  too  plain  that  many  of  our  theological  RotUinie 
wi^out,  perhaps,  any  distinct  consciousness  of  their  Thot 
Presence  T 
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Scripture  failh  is  required  as  the  condition  of  all  spiritua! 
ence  for  purely  spiritual  and  moral  effects,  and  that  pi 
regeneration,  which  precedes  a  moral  one  in  time,  and 
necessarily  tlie  ground  of  a  change  of  heart  and  life,  was 
derived  from  the  Word  of  God,  but  has  been  put  into  : 
series  of  inferences,  and  is  supported  principally  by  an  ii 
reliance  on  the  general  enlightenment  of  the  early  Ch 
writers.  The  doctrine  may  not  be  directly  injurious  to  mc 
since  it  allows  actual  failh  to  be  a  necessary  instrument 
moral  renovation;  but  the  indirect  practical  consequen 
insisting  upon  shadows  as  if  they  were  realities,  and  rec 
men  to  accept  as  a  religious  verity  of  prime  importance  a 
less  dogma,  the  offspring  of  false  metaphysics,  must  be  a 
to  the  interests  of  religion.  Such  dogmatism  has  a  bad 
on  the  habits  of  thought  by  weakening  the  love  and  pen 
of  truth,  and  it  is  also  injurious  by  producing  disunion  ai 
tual  distrust  among  Christians. 

The  subtlest  matter  has  all  the  properties  of  matter  a£ 
as  the  grossest.  Let  us  see  how  this  notion,  that  the  soi 
sists  of  subtle  matter,  affects  the  form  of  doctrine,  by  tryin 
that  of  "baptism.  The  doctrine  insisted  on  as  primitive  by  i 
party  in  the  Church,  nay  set  forth  as  the  very  criterion 
vel  cadenUs  EcclesuB  AnglicaruBy  by  some  of  them,  is  this,  1 
the  moment  of  baptism,  the  soul  receives  the  Holy  Spirit 
it ;  that  the  Holy  Spirit  remains  within  the  soul,  even 
the  baptized,  as  soon  as  he  becomes  capable  of  moral  acts, 
faithless  and  wicked,  until  it  is  expelled  for  ever  by  a  lai 
indefinite  amount  of  wickedness,  entitled  vUer  reprobacy^ 
intolerable  this  doctrine  is  in  its  moral  and  spiritual  aspec 
it  evacuates  the  Scriptural  phrase,  Christ  in  us,  of  its  en 
meaning,  it  is  useless  to  urge  upon  those,  who  believe  it  t 
been  taught  by  the  Apostles.  I  now  only  allege  that  n 
originally  could  have  framed  such  a  conception  as  this,  w 
our  modern  conceptions  of  spirit,  or  had  considered  wha 
idea  involved  in  the  words  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  ouj 
When  the  doctrine  is  unfplded  and  presented  to  the  mastc 
doctors  of  it,  they  fly  off  to  the  notion  of  an  inward  p 
righteodsness.     But  this  mere  (»|wWZitt(oi\Ws3^^^^j»*s!^^'«^ 
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tified,  we  hftve  from  our  birth,  nor  can  it  be  inci 
it   is  essentially  extra  gradum, — ^not  a  thing  of 
capability  of  being  spiritualized  by  divine  .grac< 
Who  are  they  that  explain  away  the  baptismal  gift  in 
My   Father,  in  his  latter  years,  looked  upon 
formal  and  public  reception  into  a  state  of  spiritut 
(at  least  so  I  understand  him),  which  is  equivalcn 
the  doctrine  of  some  of  our  divines,  Waterland 
that  it  is. a  consignment  of  grace  to  the  soul.     It 
that  in  consequence  of  such  consignment,  the  soul, 
€rod,  may   have   more  outward   means  of  rece: 
influence   than   it   would  otherwise   have  had ; 
aflect  the  course  and  complex  of  events  in  favoi 
are  not  praying,  so  may  the  rite  of  baptism  in  flue 
of  the  baptized,  though  he  be  passive  in  baptism, 
to  the  Antiquitarian  doctrine  is  not  that  it  implies 
that  it  implies  the  reception  of  a  spiritual  opportu 
ently  of  the  will  of  the  receiver,  but  that,  as  it 
stated,  it  contradicts  the  laws  of  the  human  undc 
either  aflirms  what  cannot  be  true, — what  brings 
our  moral  and  spiritual  ideas,— or  else  converts  th 
an  ineflectual  vapor — "  a  potentiality  in  a  potentialit; 
of  chalk  to  make  white  white.'"*     My  Father,  a 

>o  See  remarks  on  this  subject  in  the  Mission  of  the 
476-7. 

«»  See  this  whole  argument,  given  at  greater  length  in  th 
tionalism,  appended  to  the  fifth  edition  of  the  Mds  to  Rej 

Two  fallacies  are  current  on  the  subject  of  momentary 
Rubstantiation.  First,  men  say,  that  as  we  are  passive 
creation,  so  we  are  passive  in  our  spiritual  re-creatipn.  ' 
be  given  from  the  Angelical  Doctor,  who  teaches  that  wc 
in  our  original  creation ;  and,  indeed,  it  needs  not  the  wis 
to  see  that  neither  man  nor  any  other  animal  can  become 
corresponsivc  act  on  his  part, — a  sub-co-operation.  If  v 
into  the  still,  unmoving  pool,  the  Waters' leap  up  :  the  poo 
itself,  but  it  co-operates  in  the  production  of  motion.  1 
monplace  fallacy  is  this :  as  a  seed  is  set  in  the  ground,  an 
ftnd  latent  for  a  time,  then  germinates,  shoots  up  and  bear 
may  be  poured  into  the  soul  of  a  child  incapable  of  moral : 
latent  for  a  time,  then,  when  reason  and  the  moral  sense 
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him,  continued  to  deny  that  the  gift  of  baptism  is  a  spirit 
creation  preceding  actual  faith. or  any  moral  capabilii 
introduction  of  the  spirit  into  the  soul,  which  it  passively 
goes,  as  ihc  dead  cage  receives  the  living  bird,  or  a  lodgr 
the  Spirit  within  it  irrespectively  of  its  own  moral  state ; 
change  wrought  all  in  a  moment  conferring  upon  it  no  ] 
moral  melioration  but  only  a  power  unto  righteousness, — ; 
bility  of  being  renewed  by  grace  in  addition  to  that  which 
in  man  from  the  first ;  or  on  the  other  hand  a  partial  and 
ent  spiritual  change ;  since  regeneration  et  vi  termini  is 
thing  total  and  general ;  to  be  born  again,  re-naius,  im 
new  nature  ;  is  so  described  in  Scripture  and  was  so  und 
in  the  early  Church.  He  looked  upon  it  as  an  external 
called  regeneration  in  virtue  of  that  which  it  is  its  object 
mote  and  secure,  a  grant  which  comes  into  effect  gradu! 
the  will  yields  to  the  pressure  of  the  Spirit  from  withe 
which  may  be  made  of  none  effect  by  the  will's  resi 
Such  a  view  of  the  effect  of  baptism  is  well  expressed  by  ( 
Herbert  in  these  lines — 

**  0  blessed  streams !  either  ye  do  prevent 
And  stop  our  sins  from  growing  thick  ^nd  wide, 
Or  else  give  tears  to  drown  them  as  they  grow — " 

and  is  explained  by  himself  in  this  passage  from  some  of  his 
script  remains : 

"  I  see  the  necessity  of  greatly  expanding  and  clearing 
chapter  on  Baptism  in  the  Aids  to  Reflection,  and  of  provi 
substantial  accordance  of  my  scheme  with  that  of  our  C 
I  still  say,  that  an  act  of  the  Spirit  in  time,  as  that  it  mi 


play,  may  produce  good  thoughts  and  good  works  :  the  fruit  of  the 
The  objection  to  this  is,  that  a  spiritual  being  is  not  in  a  spiritual 
as  a  material  thing  is  in  a  material  thing ;  it  is  in  it,  or  present  to 
inasmuch  as  it  acts  upon  it.  It  is  the  heart  itself  whicli,  by  the  pc 
the  Spirit,  must  bear  the  fruit  of  virtue, — not  a  something  lodged 
it,  as  the  seed  in  the  ground.  Spiritual  effects  in  the  soul  may  eji 
perceived  by  men, — may  not  produce  outward  works  of  holiness  t 
after  they  have  been  produced  ;  but  when  the  deeds  are  evil,  as  t 
in  many  who  were  baptized  in  infancy,  we  may  fairly  say  thai  the 
were  not  produced — in  other  words,  that  the  person  who  shovra  « 
unfpiritaal  mind,  was  not  spirituallY  t«%^Tw«t«Xft.^\Tv\A^'!^»axx 
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asserted  at  the  moment  of  the  uttering  of  the  v 
thee  in  the  name,  &c. — now  the  Spirit  begins  to 
Philosophy  and  contrary  to  Scripture,  and  that  o 
vice  needs  no  such  hypothesis.  Further,  I  stil 
communication  of  the  Spirit  as  of  a  power  or  pr 
possessed,  to  an  unconscious  agent  by  human  mini 
precedent  in  Scripture,  and  that  there  is  no  Sci 
for  the  doctrine — and  that  the  nature  of  the  Holy 
nicated  by  the  Apostles  by  laying  on  of  hands  is 
question — and  that  the  reasons  for  supposing  it 
miraculous  gifls  of  the  spirit  peculiar  to  the  first 
anity  and  during  the  formation  of  the  Churchy  are  i 
insignificant. 

"  Observe,  I  do  not  deny  (Grod  forbid !)  the  p( 
reality  of  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  on  the  soul 
His  first  smile  bespeahs  a  Reason  (the  Light  from 
Word),  as  already  existent,  and  where  the  Word  ij 
Spirit  act.  Still  less  do  I  think  lightly  of  the  Gn 
child  receives  as  a  living  Part  of  the  Church,  and 
from  the  Communion  of  Saints,  and  the  npixwf>K(( 

"  The  true  import  is  this.  The  operations  of  th 
little  referable  to  Time  as  to  Space ;  but  in  referer 
ciples  of  conduct  towards,  and  judgment  concern] 
bor,  the  Church  declares,  that  before  the  time  of  th« 
is  no  authority  for  asserting,  and  that  since  the  tii 
authority  for  denying,  the  gifl  and  regenerative  p 
Holy  Spirit,  promised,  by  an  especial  covenant,  to  t 
Christ's  mystical  Body— -consequently,  no  just  pr 
pecting  or  requiring  another  new  Inition  or  Birth 
of  Grace." 

My  Father  denied  not  that  the  Spirit  may  influe: 
an  infant,  but  he  still  refused  to  separate  the  presen 
Spirit  from  spiritual  effects,  and  these  from  reason 
being.  Those  whom  .he  differed  from  are  wont  to 
the  infant  is  capable  of  moral  effects  in  virtue  of 
reason,  but  that  it  may  be  spiritually  renovated  in 
before  it  is  morally  renewed  at  all :  to  (his  opinia, 
wholly  opposed.     The  new  birth,  as  the  change  of 
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is  out  of  time ;  viewed  phenomenally  in  its  manifestation 
takes  place,  as  my  Father  conceives,  gradually,  asa  man 
come*!  gradually  a  new  creature,  different  from  whaFhe  was 
nature  (or  in  other  words  a  good  Christian),  the  new  birth  i 
eating  the  spiritual  ground,  the  new  creature  the  effect 
change  produced. 

Mr.  Coleridge's  view  of  the  Eucharist  with  his  view  of  Sa^ 
nients  generally  has  been  adopted  and  explained  by  his  your 
son."  Would  that  all  my  labors  in  explaining  our  Fath 
views  and  clearing  them  from  misrepresentation,  -could  be 
superseded  !  But  my  brother's  present  avocations  are  allengr 
ingy  and  more  indispensable  than  the  defence  of  opinions,  h 
ever  serviceable  those  may  be  deemed  to  the  cause  of  truth, 
connexion  however  wirh  the  subject  just  touched  upon,  of  pri 
live  religious  metaphysique,  I  am  desirous,  in  times  like  these 
specify,  what  my  Father's  notion  of  the  real  presence  was  i 
that  was  not  the  notion  of  a  real  presence  in  bread  and  w: 
My  Father  has  been  called  a  Pantheist  by  the  blunderers  of 
day,  because  he  believed  in  the  real  presence  of  God  through 
Creation  animate  and  inanimate;  that  He  is  present  to  ev 
blade  of  grass  and  clod  of  the  valley,  as  well  as  to  all  things  i 
breathe  and  live ;  that  were  He  to  hide  hisfdce,  that  is,  withdi 
his  power,  the  World  would  vanish  into  nothing.  But  the  j 
sence  in  the  Eucharist  is  a  spiritual  presence  or  agency  for 
production  of  spiritual  effects.  Grod  sustains  mere  mate 
things  by  his  power,  but  is  he  present  to  them  as  the  Spirit 
MoUnesSy  the  life-giving  Word  ?  Can  bread  and  wine  becc 
holy  and  spiritual,  and  be  nourished  to  everlasting  life  ?  W 
do  we  gain  by  this  strange  self-contradictory  dogma,  except 
articulation  of  air  ?  The  sacrament  is  hot  for  the  bread 
wine  but  for  the  soul  of  the  receiver,  and  if  we  hope  to  recc 
the  Spirit  by  means  of  the  hallowed  elements,  have  we  not 
that  the  doctrine  can  give  us  in  the  way  of  spiritual  advahtat 
When  I  have  urged  this  consideration  upon  a  maintainer  of 

«  See  the  Scriptural  Character  of  the  English  Church,  &c.,  by 
Rev.  Derwent  Coleridge,  M.  A.,  now  Principal  of  St.  Mark's  Coll< 
Chelsea.  Last  six  sermons,  passim.  See  also  Coleridge's  Remains,  \ 
iii.  and  iv. 
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ancient  vieve,  tlie  reply  has  been,  "  We  must  e 
must  not  reason  a  priori  on  these  matters,'  but  re 
what  the  voice  of  Grod  has  .declared."  Alas!  tl 
thus  separate  the  voice  of  God  from  reason  and  t 
which  God  has  given  us  as  an  inward  Holy  of  '. 
He  may  appear  to  us,  if  we  repair  thither  meetb 
Bouls  being  washed  with  pure  water/  Alas!  tl 
flo  absolutely  identify  it  with  the  voice  of  early  C 
men  zealous  and  simple-hearted,  but  nursled  for 
Paganism  and  all  kinds  of  '*  sensuous  and  dark  " 
the  subject  of  religion !  One  of  these  early  writ 
believed  in  transubstantiation,  that  doctrine  so  co 
CBurch  as  not  only  irrational,  but  impious.  ^ 
prets  the  passage  in  the  ancient  Father,''  to  whic 
own  way,  only  allowing  hi/n  to  be  '*  inaccurate  ii 
the  Logos  upon  the  symbols  themselves,  rather 
recipients;""  but  I  think  if  we  attend,  as  the  Bei 
requires,  to  the  series  of  the  holy  Doctor's  whole 
we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  the  conception  pre 
was  at  least  fearer  to  tranSf  than  to  any  kind  of 
tibn.*'  He  teaches  that  the  Eucharist  consists  o 
earthly  and  a  heavenly ;  I  think  that  by  the  ea 

«*  Irentnts  Contra  HicBreBes,  L.  iv.,  c.  18,  p.  251,  Ed. 
land's  Betnew-of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Eueharitt,  chap,  v 

**^The  same  dirine,  after  explaining  the  holiness  ol 
•jmbols  to  be  "  a  relative  holiness,"  and  declaring  him: 
opinion  judiciously  expressed  by  Mr,  Hooker,  that  gi 
aoQght  in  the  sacrament,  but  in  the  worthy  receiver  of  th 
sently  adds,  "not  that  I  conceive  there  is  any  absurdity  i 
culiar  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  inanimate  things,  i 
God*a  appearing  in  a  burning  bush."  Surely,  this  is  no  p: 
imagines  that  Jehovah  was  joined  or  united  with  the  bur 
the  omnipresent  Creator  was  present  there  as  a  man  is  p 
The  luminous  appearance  in  the  bush,  and  in  the  pillar  < 
Holy  of  Holies,  was  a  sensuous  sign  of  a  supersensual  real 
agency,  favor,  and  protection  of  Almighty  God  to  the  chc 
ttiis  anything  to  do  with  a  spiritual  presence  in  bread  anc 

»  Di*8.  Prav.  in  Iren.  Lib.,  Art.  apv.,  88,  84,  85.  Th. 
9bt%  to  Fisher**  argument  against  (Ecolampadius,  in  whic 
ef  the  passage  in  Ireneus  is  taken 
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stood  not  mere  bread,  but  the  material  body  of  Christ ;  whi 
the  heavenly  he  meant  Christ's  quickening  spirit :  for  he 
contending  against  heretics  who  denied  that  our  Lord  was 
with  the  Creator,  and  that  the  Word  of  God  had  assumed  a 
corporeal  frame  of  substantial  flesh  and  blood,  and  he  use 
doctrine  of  the  sacramental  mystery  as  an  illustrative  argn 
against  them."  But  what  becomes  of  this  argument  i: 
earthly  part  of  the  Eucharist  is  just  that  which  it  appears 
and  nothing  more  ?  Waterland's  interpretation  of  Irensei 
that  point  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  perfect  anachronism ;  it  impui 
him  modern  immaterializing  views,  quite  alien  from  the  ge: 
frame  of  his  mind  ;  and  is  not  an  equal  forgetfulness  of  the 
of  thought  in  those  times  evinced  by  his  saying,  that  "  the  C 
tians  despised  the  Pagans  for  imagining  that  Christ's  bod] 
blood  were  supposed  to  be  literally  eaten  in  the  Eucharis 
What  the  Pagans  accused  them  of  and  what  they  "  rejected 
abhorrence  "  was  probably  this,  that  instead  of  bread  and 
they  placed  upon  the  table  real  human  flesh  and  blood,  and 
took  of  it  -under  the  name  of  their  Lord's  body.  Irenseus, 
understood  literally  the  saying  of  our  Saviour,  1  will  not  ( 
henceforth  of  this  fniit  of  the  vine  till  I  drink  it  new  with  yi 
my  F(Uher^s  kingdom,  need  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have 
more  reHned  than  modern  Romanists  on  the  subject  oi 
Eucharist."  Just  in  the  same  way  Waterland  modernizes 
tullian ;  just  so  he  refines  upon  a  sentence  in  that  unre 
treatise  De  Resurrectione  Camis.  Towards  the  end  of  an 
grammatic  passage  enumerating  the  benefits  that  accrue  t< 
soul  through  the  body  of  flesh,  and  declaring,  •that  as  the  1 

«•  Tertullian  expresses  this  plainly.  He  "  proves  the  truth  or  real; 
the  Lord's  body  and  blood,  against  the  phantasm  of  Marcion,  by  the  i 
•ments  of  the  bread  and  the  cup.'*    Jldvers.  Mareion,  L.  v.,  cap.  8. 

37  He  supports  this  assertion  by  referring  to  a  "  fragment  of  Iren» 
343,  concerning  Blandina,"  which  does  not,  I  think,  really  support  it 

«  Contra  Htnreseif  Lib.  v.,  cap.  xxxiii.,  I.  He  proves  by  the  1 
sense  of  Matt,  xxvi.,  29,  the  carnal  resurrection  of  the  disciples  and 
lennial  reign  of  Christ  upon  earth.  Of  course,  he  takes  Isaiah  xi.  vi, 
rally,  too,  and  presses  into  the  service,  of  his  opinion  of  a  future  ea 
Paradise,  every  prophetic  text  about  eating,  and  drinking,  and  sen 
ielights,  that  he  chn  leather  out  of  Holy  Writ. 
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imd  the  Spirit  are  fellow  workmen  here  so  they  f 
in  bliss  hereafter,  the  ancient  writer  speaks  thus 
cL  sanguine  ChrisU  vesciiury  tU  et  anima  de  deo 
Anglican  Divine  understands  this  '*  in  a  mystics 
lional  sense/'  and  for  no  other  reason,  apparentl 
c^er  would  be  gross  and  puerile.  Yet  who  the 
Iran  can  imagine  that  he  was  no<  gross  and  pueril 
pby,  however  refined  in  the  play  of  fancy  and  e: 
unless  he  is  predetermined  to  find  him  otherw 
Tertullian  thought,  that  the  bread  which  our  L 
band  at  the  last  Supper  was  but  "  a  figure  of 
bread  in  the  Eucharist,  I  verily  think,  ho  took  to 
body  of  our  Lord.  The  sixth  chapter  of  St.  Joi 
ancients  seem  to  have  understood  spiritually,  be( 
ing  is  expressly  declared  to  be  spiritual  in  the  t 
63) :  and  I  think  that  the  primitive  Fathers  alwa 
the  text,  though,  when  figurative,  it  sometimes 
from  the  sense. 

Our  divines  have  generally  rejected  transubsta 
tional  and  unspiritual.     Any  one  who  rejects  it 
yet  holds  the  presence  of  the  redeeming  Spirit  in 
strains  at  a  gnat  after  swallowing  e^  camel.     "  1 
be  confessed,"  says  Hooker,  •*  that  the  grace  of  hi 
into  the  soul  of  man,  that  by  water  we  receive  il 
nerther  seated  in  the  water  nor  the  water  chang 
flbould  induce  men  to  think  that  the  grace  of  the 
needs  be  in  the  Eucharist  before  it  be  in  us  that  re< 


M  Can  any  one,  who  reads  what  Hooker  has  written  oi 
fore  and  after  the  sentence  I  have  quoted,  in  Bk.  V.,  ch. 
oTvoL  ii.  of  Mr.  Keble*s  ed.),  imagine  that  he  himself  i 
•ezibes  as  utterly  vain  and  unnecessary,  and  which  is  ov 
his  doctrine  of  baptism  ? 

Of  all  the  doctrines  which  suppose  a  presence  in  i 
ftther  thought  transubstantiation  the  best ;  and  would  \ 
tieve,  with  Mr*  Ward,  in  denying  the  charge  c»f  rationalis 
it  by  divines  of  the  school  of  Dr.  Pusey.  How  does  it  ex^ 
a  whit  more  than  their  own  view  ?  It  does  but  affirm  y^ 
Ihst  the  bread  and  wine  are  gone,  without  pretending  to 
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it  was  the  ancient  opinion  that  the  spirit  descended  upon  the  wi 
before  it  entered  the  soul  of  the  baptized.     It  is  not  easy  fc 
sensible  man,  like  Hooker,  to  stick  to  ancient  opinions  on 
subject  of  tpiril. 

Yet  Ireneeus  b  an  evangelical  writer  when  he  is  not  the< 
gizing,  and  loses  sight  of  his  Anti-Gnostic,  which  are  often  A 
Platonic,  metaphysics.  Indeed,  he  at  all  times  leans  with 
whole  weight  upon  Scripture  and  Reason,  according  to  his  noti 
of  both,  just  as  a  Rationalist  like  S.  T.  C.  may  do  nowada 
He  seems  to  have  no  horror  of  rationalism  at  all,  but  looks  as 
into  the  internal  consistency  of  things  as  he  is  able.  Viewed 
their  place  in  the  history  of  thought  these  primitive  writers  i 

ther  rationalizes  nor  reasons, — mtemallt/,  at  least ;  but  bluntly  aflSm 
senseless  proposition  without  throwing  a  gauze  veil  over  its  face. 

The  attempt  made  by  Mr.  W.  to  reconcile  it  with  our  article,  howe^ 
appears  to  me  one  of  the  most  sophistical  parts  of  the  whole  Tract  Nin 
Argument, — which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  The  article  declares  agai 
"  the  change  of  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  in  the  Supper  of 
Lord."  Mr.  Ward  affirms  that  it  speaks  popularly,  and  hence  does 
conflict  with  the  Romish  metaphysique  of  the  Euchariat,  aoeording 
which  the  aceidenit  of  bread  and  wine  remain,  while  the  tubatanet 
changed ;  it  being  assumed,  in  his  argument,  that  to  speak  popularly, 
the  language  of  the  plain  Christian,  who  knows  nothing  of  philosophy 
to  identi^  accidents  with  substance,  so  as  to  do  away  with  the  latter  < 
tirely.  Now,  not  to  mention  the  gross  improbability,  that  the  framer 
the  article  was  ignorant  of,  or  had  no  respect  to  the  metaphysique  of  1 
doctrine  current  in  the  schools  of  Rome,  and  controverted  in  the  scho 
of  the  Reformed,  it  is  surely  quite  wrong  to  say  that  the  unmetaphysi 
man  means  nothing  more  by  an  object  of  sense  than  its  sensible  qualiti 
It  is  true  that  he  .identifies  the  qualities  with  the  substance  :  but  yet 
has  the  idea  of  substance  too.  The  notion  that  a  thing  is  only  a  conger 
of  accidents,  is  the  notion  of  the  idealizing  philosopher  in  his  study ;  wh 
the  idea  of  a  substrate,  or  support  of  accidents,  is  common  to  all  mankii 
and,  indeed,  is  an  original  form  of  the  humanr  intellect.  This  is  admit! 
in  the  reasonings  of  Berkeley,  Schelling,  and  every  other  Idealist.  By  i 
iubatanee  of  bread,  the  plain  man  means  not  the  mere  qualities  of  bre; 
but  a  thing  which  heu  those  qualities :  he  means  the  bread  itself,  with 
that  belongs  to  it.  Mr.  Ward  pretends  to  considerable  knowledge  of  I 
nature  and  history  of  thought, — and,  I  believe,  not  without  reason ;  but 
did  not  show  his  knowledge  of  it  by  this  argument  Indeed,  he  is  ratb 
apt  to  use  his  logical  skill  and  metaphysical  acumen  fur  the  parQQ«% 
cleverly  confounding  a  subject,  iiv«tje^^i  \nak^\w^>XO^^'^> 
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mteresting  and  venerable.      The  attempt  to  m 
cally  our  masteiB  on  earth  in  doctrine,  under  c 
received  their  whole  structiure  of  religious  Intel 
built  from  the  Apostles — this  it  is  which  anti- 
Father's  mind  contemn.     Belief  in  the  phosnix 
the  early  Christians  were  incapable  of  receivinj 
gion ;  but  surely  it  is  one  among  a  hundred  si| 
tellectual  development  of  it  might  be  incorrect 
reflected  but  little  on  the  nature  and  laws  of  evl 
I  believe  that  the  whole  of  the  opinions  whic 
presses  on  the  Eucharist^  may  be  reduced  to  thi 
substantiation  and  Luther's  doctrine  of  consubst 
so  stated  as  not  to  involve  a  contradiction  in  terms 
doctrine  is  necessary,  that  there  is  no  real  war 
Scripture,  and  that  the  spiritual  doctrine  of  ti 
Lord  involves  a  different  statement.     The  gifl  i 
Elucharist  he  believed  to  be  ^*  an  assimilation  o 
man  to  the  divine  humanity."     How  he  sympi 
who  fought  against  the  old  sensualism  appears  in 
dying  words  of  Berengarius.     But  Berengarius 
ar  presence  in  the  elements,  for  he  said  that  the  tn 
dtthe  table.     To  the  imperfection  of  light  vouch 
my  Father  seems  to  refer  in  the  last  lines  of  his 

The  ascending  day  star  with  a  bolder  eye 
Hath  lit  each  dew-drop  on  our  trimmer  la 
Yet  not  for  this,  if  wise,  shall  we  decry 
The  spots  and  struggles  of  the  timid  dawn 
Lest  so  we  tempt  th'  approaching  noon  to 
The  mists  and  painted  vapors  of  our  morn 

That  my  Father,  though  an  ardent  maintaine 
mt  a  spiritual  power,  organized  in  an  outward  fa 
vMah  the  Spirit  and  the  Scriptures,  did  not  adn 

w  These  opinions  are  expressed  in  various  places  of  vol 
BiBmains.  The  Romish  dogma  involves  the  supposition  tl 
*  am  be  abstracted  from  its  accidents.  This  may  not  be  l 
may  be  false  pliilosophy.  The  substance  of  the  matei 
nothing  for  our  souls :  the  substance  of  the  divine  humar 
ti>  our  souls  alone      So  it  seems  to  many  of  the  faithfuL 
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mysticism  on  the  subject  of  Apostolical  succession,  seems 
firom  this  passage  from  some  of  his  manuscript  writings, 
1827.  '*  When  I  reflect  on  the  great  stress  which  the  Ca 
or  more  numerous  Party  of  Christians  laid  on  the  uninteri 
succession  of  the  Bishops  of  every  Church  from  the  Ap< 
the  momentous  importance  attached  by  the  Bishops  themsei 
the  first  general  council  to  this  unbrgken  chain  of  the  spi 
lightning,  ever  present  to  illumine  the  decisions. and  to  sea 
the  anathemas  of  the  Church — when  I  read,  that  on  this  a 
lated  continuum  which  evacuated  the  time  which  it  measure* 
reduced  it  to  a  powerless  accident^  a  mere  shadow  from  th< 
nal  nature  intercepting  the  light,  a  shadow  that  existed  on 
the  eye  of  flesh,  between  which  and  the  luminary  the  c 
''*  "^  nature  intervened,  so  that  every  Bishop  of  .the  true  Cli 

speaking' in  and  from  the  Spirit,  might  say,  '  Before  Peter  w 
Paul,  lamf'*^ — Well ! — Let  all  this  pass  for  the  poetry  c 
claims  of  the  Bishops  to  the  same  Spirit,  and,  consequent 
the  same  authority  as  the  Apostles,  unfortunately  for  the  c 
enough  of  the  writings  of  Bishops,  aye,  and  of  canonized  Bij 
too,  are  extant  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  it,  and  to  know  an 
the  woeful  difference  between  the  Spirit  that  guided  the  \ 
Tertullian,  Irenseus,  Epiphanius,  dec,  and  the  Spirit  by  ^ 
John  aivi  Paul  spake  and  wrote !  Descending  into  the  < 
element  of  prose,  I  confine  myself  to  the  fact  of  an  uninterr 
succession  of  Bishops  in  each  Church,  and  the  apparent  h 
advantages  consequent  on  such  a  means  of  preserving  and  ha 

)>  After  describing  Epiticopal  succession  as  a  *'  fixed  outward  me 
which  the  identity  of  the  visible  Church,  as  co-ordinate  with  the  vi 
Word,  is  preserved,  as  the  identity  of  an  individual  man  is  symbolic 
the  continuous  reproduction  of  the  same  bodily  organs/'  as,  "  mon 
this,  not  merely  one  leadin^c  symbol  of  permanent  visibility,  but  a  ( 
cient  in  every  other,"  my  brother  says,  "  Yet  it  must  be  examined  a 
itifi  to  this  idea.  I  dare  not  affect  to  tbink  of  it,  in  order  to  render 
telligible  and  persuasive  to  faithless  and  mechanical  minds,  as  of  a 
physical  continuity,  by  which  the  spiritual  powers  of  the  pastora 
conveyed,  like  a  stream  of  electricity  along  a  metal  tmre."  My  b 
had  never  seen  the  passage  from  my  Father's  MS.  Remains,  which 
given  in  the  text,  when  he  wrote  this ;— aad  I  b^VW^'t  Sn.  Na  ^^  **- 
coincidence. 
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down  the  memory  of  important  events  and  the  ttU 
sound  words, — aifd  when  I  find  it  recorded  that  o 
Fathers  of  the  Nicene  Council  grounded  their  n; 
against  the  Arians,  &c.,  I  cannot  help  finding  a  j 
plexing  difficulty  in  the  entire  absence  of  all  defi 
cxxQceming  the  composition  and  delivery  of  the  ( 
then  goes  on  to  suggest  a  solution  of  this  perplexit 
Noscitur  a  socUs  is  a  maxim  yery  genercdly  app 
and  love  those  who  honor  whom  we  honor,  conde 
disapprove.  My  Father's  affectionate  respect  : 
enough  to  alienate  from  him  the  High  Anglican 
admiration  of  Kant  enough  to  bring  him  into  sus] 
anti-philosophic  part  of  the  religious  world, — whic 
of  it  except  a  very  small  portion  indeed.  My 
hero-worshipper  in  the  harmless  sense  of  Mr.  Cai 
worship  of  these  two  heroes,  though  the  honors  he  ] 
were  quite  different  from  those  he  offered  to  the 
deliberate  and  deep  seated,  that  it  must  ever  b( 
feature  on  the  face  of  his  opinions.  He  thought 
Luther  more  akin  to  St.  Paul's  than  that  of  any  o 
teacher,  and  I  believe  that  our  early  divines,  incl 
and  Field,  would  not  have  suspected  his  catholicity 
Indeed  it  is  clear  to  my  mind  that  in  Luther's  doci 
(no  one  has  ever  doubted  his  orthodoxy  on  the  : 
divine  nature,  but  his  doctrine  of  the  dealings  of  Gc 
the  work  of  salvation),  there  is  nothing  which  ev< 
tally  have  offended  High  Churchmen,  Romish  or  A 
they  tried  to  find  heresy  in  these  because  of  the  p 
quences  he  drew  from  them  to  the  discrediting  ani 
of  their  spiritual  polity.  On  the  doctrine  of  Justif 
been  represented  as  a  mighty  corrupter ;  let  us  see 
&r  he  differs  on  that  subject  from  his  uncompro 
•aries.**     There  are  but  three  forms  in  which  tha 

••  My   authorities  for  the  following  statements  arc  t] 
Canons  of  Trent,  Luther's  Commentary  on  Galatians,  a 
Bishop  Bull's  Harmonia,  with  his  thick  volume  of  replies 
•f  it,  and  Mr.  Newman's  Lectures  on  Justification,  all 
dwelt  on  a  good  deal.    I  have  not  yet  read  St.  Augustine 
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possibly  be  presented  to  the  mind,  I  mean  there  are  b 
ways  in  which  St.  Paul's  jti«^(2  hy  faith  without  the  deet 
law  can  be  scientifically  explained  or  translatecl  into  the  1 
of  metaphysical  divinity  ; — ^namely  the  Tridentine,  or 
forth  by  the  Council  of  Trent, — the  Anglican  or  High 
Protestant,  set  forth  by  Bishop  Bull ; — and  that  of  Luther 
I  think  that,  really  and  substantially,  there  areJt>ut  two, 
the  Tridentine  and  High  Anglican  or  doctrine  of  justific 
faith  and  works  as  the  condition  of  obtaining  it,  and  ] 
solifidianism  or  doctrine  of  justification  by  means  of  faith 
a  faith  the  necessary  parent  of  works.  All  parties  a^ 
God  is  the  efficient  Christ,  in  His  sacrifice^  the  meritorious  i 
salvation  :  all  profess  this  in  words,  all  the  pious  of  all  ti 
eni  parties  believe  it  in  their  hearts.  The  dispute!  is  not  a 
proper  cause  of  salvation,  but  only  concerning  the  interni 
tion  on  our  part,  or  what  that  is  in  us  whereon  jusi 
ensues,*— which  connects  the  individual  man  with  the 
tion  wrought  by  Christ  for  all  mankind.  Bull  teaches 
link  ti^ithin  us  to  the  redemption  without  us  is  faith  i 
with  love  and  works — faith  quickened  by  love  and  put 
the  shape  of  obedience.  The  Tridentine  teaches,  in  like 
that  we  are  justified  directly  upon  our  holiness  anc 
wrought  in  us  by  the  Spirit, — that  faith  and  all  other  g 
which  it  is  the  root,  are  the  condition  of  acceptance  wi 
Between  this  statement  and  Bull's  I  see  no  real  differenc 
it  is  but  the  same  thought  expressed  in  difierent  word 

but  suspect,  from  extracts,  that  his  view  was  the  same  as  Luthei 
as  he  developed  it. 

Mr.  Newman  says  in  his  Appendix  :  **  I  have  throughout  these 
implied  that  the  modern  controversy  on  the  subject  of  justificat 
a  vital  one,  inasmuch  "iia  all  parties  are  agreed  that  Christ  is  the  i 
fier,  and  that  He  makes  holy  those  whom  He  justifies."  Yet, 
professed  to  hold  Mr.  Newman's  religious  opinions  in  general,  c 
of  Luthcr*s  doctrine  as  a  doctrine  too  bad  for  devils  to  hold  con 
CDntrary  to  natural  religion,  corruptive  of  the  heart,  and  at  war 
son.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  state  of  mind  in  the  jt< 
precisely  the  same  in  all  the  different  schemes.  The  dispute  is  o 
the  name  to  be  given  to  certain  constituents  of  it ;  whether  they 
called  justifying,  or  only  inseparable  from»  or  the  necessary  pi 
llse  Justifying  principle. 
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Anglican  chooses  to  add  that  our  holiness  and  wor 
be  thus  justifying,  must  be  sprinkled  with  the  blood  o; 
the  Tridentine  declines  that  well  sounding  phrasi 
thinks  it  a  tautology  offensive  to  Him  who  forbad 
tions ;  and  for  my  own  part,  I  cannot  think  the 
requires  it  of  him,  whatever  divines  may  do.  I 
against  those  who  say  either  more  or  less  than  he 
points  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  anti-christian  p 
trine  of  justification.     Drive  the  thing  as  far  ba( 

• 

still  there  must  be  something  in  us — in  our  very 
connects  us  with  salvation  ;  it  seems  rather  nou! 
that  (Jus  is  the  blood  of  Christ.  •  We  should  never 
this  something   without   Him  ;    He   created   it 
Him  it  tends;  what  more  can  we  say  without 
human  soul  as  a  distinct  being  altogether,  and  thus  s! 
gulf  of  Pantheism  in  backing  away  from  imaginar 
Presumption  ?     Even  if  with  Luther  we  call  Chr 
our  faith,  and  hence  the  formal  cause  of  our  salva: 
must  be  that  in  our  very  selves  which  at  least  neg; 
our  union  with  him ;  to  that  we  must  come  at  last 
sine  qua  non  of  justification,  whether  we  call   it 
cause,  or  interpose  another  (the  Holy  Gliost  dv 
hearts  by  faith)  betwixt  ourselves  and  heaven. 
may  call  our  holiness  inchoate  and  imperfect,  t 
that  only  as  sanctified  and  completed  by  Christ' 
even  the  conditional  cause  of  salvation  ;  still  this 
connects  us  with  the  Saviour  or  precludes  the  : 
such  connexion,  is,  in  one  sense,  complete  and  per 
this  all  important  work  perfectly ;  it  is  no  slight  n 
all  the  difference  between  salvation  and  perdition, 
pensable  to  our  gaining  the  first  and  escaping  the 
what  other  sense  can  the  Romanist  imagine  that  o 
perfect  and  complete  ?     Does  he  think  that  it  is 
is  perfect,  or  that  it  is  more  than  a  beginning  ever 
to  that  purity  which  human  nature  may  finally  att 
from  a  temptible  body  and  the  clog  of  the  fiesh  ?'' 

»  To  call  our  inherent  righteousness  inchoate  in  referei 
of  justifying  would  be  incorrect,  would  it  not? — for  it 
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I  am  even  bold  enough  to  say,  afler  all  South 's  valic 
agniust  the  wind  will  giant,  Human  Merit,  that  the  dispute 
subject  seems  to  me  a  mere  dispute  about  words.  Th 
which  even  negatively  (by  preventing  the  prevention  of  il 
us  with  Christy  may  be  said  to  deserve  Christ,  and  henc 
unspeakably  meritorious.  The  Romanist  has  declared 
the  merit  of  procuring  salvation  is  in  Christ — surely  then 
leaves  to  man — what  no  man  should  seek  to  deprive  him 
being  rendered  by  the  Holy  Spirit  a  meet  receptacle  and 
dwelling-place  for  Itself.  *  As  for  grace  of  congruity  a 
dignity — our  Lord  says  that  he  who  hath  to  him  shall  be 
does  not  this  imply  that  he  who  h^th  grace  deserves  mon 
is  due  to  his  internal  condition  raised  and  purified  by  tl 
Spirit  ?.  Or  does  this  notion  really  interfere  with  the  Sc 
truth,  that  we  are  unprofitable  servants,  and  in  our  b 
formanccs  can  do  no  more  than  we  are   hound  to  do  ? 

and  end  of  what  toe  contribute  towards  our  salvation,  and  certain! 
commencement  of  what  is  done  for  us. 

34  My  Father  says,  '*  I  am  persuaded,  that  the  practice  of  thi 
Church  tendeth  to  make  vain  the  doctrine' of  salvation  by  faith 
alone;  but  judging  by  her  most  eminent  divines  I  can  find  nothi 
nant  from  the  truth  in  her  express  decisions  on  this  article.     F 
would  be  safer  to  say  : — Christ  alone  saves  us,,working  in  us  by 
which    includes   love  and   hope.    Remains,  iii.      I  neither  do 
think,  that  any  pious  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome  did  ever  in 
attribute  any  work  as  being  his  work.    A  grievous  error  and  amis 
error  there  was  practically  in  'mooting  the  question  at  all  of  the  c< 
of  works  and  their  rewards."     Ibid. 

Canons  24  and  32  of  the  6th  Session  of  the  Council  of  Trent  : 
in  a  note  at  the  foot  of  the  page  to  be  compared  with  this  opinion, 
there  is  no  harm  in  them ;  they  affirm  that  the  good  works  of  the 
are  both  gifts  of  God  and  merits  of  the  justified  person  himself, 
deserve  increase  of  grace  and  eternal  life.  Now  in  the  only  sense 
a  believer  in  the  primary  merits  of  Christ  can  mean  to  affirm  this 
see. how  any  rational  Christian  can  deny  it.  •  There  is  a  notion  c 
with  this  subject,  which  is  taught  not  only  in  the  Romish  schc 
grieve  to  say  in  some  of  our  own  schools  too  of  late  years,  wl 
seem  to  me  both  presumptuous  and  unscriptural ;  I  mean  the  no 
a  man  can  do  more  in  the  way  of  good  works  and  saintliness  t 
bound  to  do  as  a  Christian,— -or  at  least  that  there  is  a  kind  anci  < 
holiness  which  some  men  may  and  ought  to  seek  and  obtain,  which 
rality  of  the  faithful  cannot  attain  and  on^Kl  vvq^V^^Nalvh^-^^rx.'^ 
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essential  to  the  idea  of  deserving  reward,  that 
should  be  the  original  author  and  source  of  the  i 
he  deserves  it  ?  If  it  be,  then  the  language  c 
Trent  is  incorrect ;  but  its  doctrine  is  not  incoi 
very  same  sentence  which  affirms  the  good  wor 
to  be  merits  declares  them  previously  to  be  gift 
indefensible  is  the  next  sentence  which  analhe 
calls  them  only  signs  of  justification,  obtained, 
that  they  are  merits. 

The  Tridentine  and  the  Anglican  statements  o 
tantamount  lo  each  other, — ^may  be  resolved  intc 
there  is  a  third  way  of  stating  the  matter — bet 
other  two  there  is  perhaps  a  logical,  though,  I 
tical  difference  whatever.  I  allude  to  the  notic 
faiiJi  alone  is  that  in  us  which  connects  us  with 
sequently  is  our  sole  personal  righteousness  (or  t 
us  to  freedom  from  the  penal  consequences  o: 
justifies  (in  this  conditional  and  instrumental 
rigJU,  not  as  informed  with  or  accompanied  by 
love  and  works,  but  as  apprehending  Christ.  I 
that  faith,  although  it  is  righteous  and  the  ne 
righteous  works,  justifies  only  in  bringing  Chrii 
heart,**  and  that  the  rfghteousness  which  flows 
tion,  is  not  our  justification,  but  the  fruit  of  it,  < 
that  faith,  not  love,  is  the  justifying  principle, 
a  notable  fact  in  favor  of  my  Father's  opinion  t 
views  are  all  but  different  aspects  of  the  same 
substantially  different  one  from  another,  that 
splendid  work  on  justification,  which  is  genera 
the  High  Anglican  party  as  an  utter  demol 

to  me  Ixith  false  and  fraught  with  corruptive  consei 
When  Peter  aaid  to  Ananias  respecting  his  land,  was  i 
thine  own  power  ? — ^he  surely  did  not  mean  that  in  oil 
more  than  he  was  bound  to  do,  as  a  Christian  before  G 
he  was  not  compelled  to  surrender  it  by  any  outwarc 
his  pretending  to  give  and  yet  not  giving  the  whole  of 
piece  of  hypocrisy — something  worse  than  a  simple  fa 
fear. 

M  Galatians*ii.,  3. 
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teaching  in  the  Commentary,  and  perhaps  was  intended  to 
is,  in  fact,  a  tacit  establishment  of  it,  or  at  least  of  its  most  i 
tant  position;  since  on  this  cardinal  point,  this  hinge  < 
question,  whether  faith  justifies  alone,  as  uniting  us  with  ( 
or  as  informed  with  love  and  works,  and  as  itself  a*  work 
part  of  Christian  holiness,— ^he  decides  with  Luther,  noi 
Tridentines  or  High  Anglicans."  For  he  expressly  state 
faith  does  in  one  sense  (the  sense  of  uniting  us  with  Christ, 
13  the  same  as  Luther's  sense)  justify  alone  ;  that  it  is  the 
inward  instrument"  of  justification ;  that,  as  such  inwaixi  i 
ment,  it  is  one  certain  property,  act,  or  habit  of  the  mind,  d 
from  love  and  other  graces,"  not  a  mere  name  for  them  all 
there  is  "  a  certain  extraordinary  and  singular  sympathy  be 
faith  and  the  grant  of  Gospel  privileges,  such  as  to  constiti 
in  a  true  sense,  an  instrument  of  it,  that  is  of  justification, 
includes  them  all ;"  that  "  it  alone  coalesces  with  the  sacrai 
&c.,  and  through  them  unites  the  soul  to  God."**  Furth 
identifies  his  doctrine  with  that  of  our  Homilies  which  de 
that  repentance,  hope,  love,  and  tlie  fear  of  God,  are  shut  ou 
the  office  of  justifying.**  It  seems  as  if,  while  he  cont 
against  Luther,  the  Lutheran  doctrine  laid  hold  of  him,  an< 
him  and  would  not  hi  him  go,  till  it  brought  him  home  to  it 
habitation. 

Surely  afler  all  this  Mr.  Newman's  apparent  hostility  t 
ther,  in  the  matter  of  justification,  is  a  mere  shadow-fight, 
may  dislike  his  tone  and  language,  and  disapprove  some 
ordinate  parts  of  his  view,  either  as  false  or  half-true,  but  < 
main  point  he  has  adopted  the  Reformer's  doctrine ;  and  hi 
H'trmoma,  which  was  tole  the  ruin  of  solifidianism,  is  soli 
itself,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  any  systematic  divine  eve 
so.     It  is  true  that,  while  thus  embracing  Luther,  unwill 

M  Lecture  X.  throughout,  pp.  256 — 87. 

87  lb.,  pp.  25S-9.— "  when  it"  (faith)  "  is  called  the  sole  instrum 
justification,  it  must  stand  in  contrast  to  them  (trust,  hope,  etc.),  i 
contemplated  in  itself,  as  being  one  certain  property,  habit,  or  act 
mind.** 

«•  lb.,  pp.  58-9,  270-271,  286,  333. 

»  Sermon  of  Salvation,  Part  u 
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he  tries  to  fling  the  old  giant  away  from  him,  by 
he  Qolds  an  antecedent  external  instrument,  even 
Baptism  gives  to  faith  all  its  justifying  power.     Bt 
in  reality  separate  him  one  hair's-breadth  firom 
master.     Luther  held  the  doctrine  of  regeneration 
well  as  himself;  he  bids  men  cling  fast  to  their  1 
to  It  as  to  a  ground  of  confidence,  and  in  the  comm€ 
of  chapter  iii.  of  Galatians,  he  speaks  of  the  *'  n 
tism  "  as  highly  as  the  Highest  Churchman  could 
the  same  time  observing,  ^*  these  things  I  have 
largely  in  another  place,  therefore  I '  pass   then 
here."^    Luther,  believed  in  baptismal  regenerat 
therefore,  have  believed  that  every  spiritual  princi 
was  derived  from  it :  he  taught  that  faith  was  th 
Spirit,  and  that  the. Spirit  was  given  in  baptism :  h 
is  not  incompatible  with  a  sound  belief  on  that 
Mr.  Newman's  is  so  too,  for  they  are  one  and  the 
What  Luther  fought  against  was  not  an  exter 
of  salvation  preceding  actual  faith  and  producing 
harm  in  that  notion  ;  what  he  fought  against  witl 
and  soul.,  and  strength,  was  justification  by  charity 
of  charity,  or  what  is  commonly  called  a  good  life 

^  Luther  received  baptismal  regeneration  as  it  had  be 
to  him  ;  he  taught  that  *'  the  renewing  of  the  inward  ma 
tism.**  Would  that  he  had  been  a  reformer  in  this  artit 
newed  the  form  of  the  doctrine,  while  he  maintained  its  li 
— ^then  probably  disbelievers  in  '*  baptismal  traBSubstanti: 
have  been  disquieted  by  the  wording  of  our  Liturgy.  Di 
cite  Luther  in  his  Scriptural  VieiM,  p.  2S,  ^  a  witness 
trine  of  regeneration  in  baptism ;  why  is  not  this  remem 
of  Dr.  Pusey's  school  when  Luther's  doctrine  of  justi 
review  ? 

Luther  taught  indeed  that  men  are  bam  again  qf  th 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  changes  the  heart  and  mind  by  faith  i 
hearing  of  the  externa]  word  ;  but  if  the  sayings  of  St.  P 
and  St.  James,  affirming  the  same  thing,  can  be  reconci 
renewal  in  baptism,  so  can  Luther's,  for  he  went  not  bey 
this  point.  There  are  certainly  comings  of  the  Holy 
in  the  N.  T.  unconaected  with  baptism.  See  among  oi 
liv.,  23. 
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practically  salvation  was  given  to  outward  works,  and 
gifts,  which  might  proceed 'from  evil  men,  while,  in  theory 
ascribed  to  love  and  the  works  of  the  Spirit.  He  tho 
preclude  this  abuse  and  establish  Scripture  at  the  same  t 
declaring  faith  alone  the  means  of  salvation,  and  gooc 
the  necessary  offspring  of  faith  in  the  heart.  And  hov 
such  a  doctrine  encourage  Antinomianism,  for  is  it  not  pis 
if  good  works  flow  necessarily  from  saving  faith,  wh( 
works  are  not  good,  the  mind  whence  they  spring  cann< 
saving  faith  ?**  This  Luther  expressly  states.  "  Whoso  ( 
the  flesh,"  says  he,  "  and  continueth  without  any  fear  of 
remorse  of  conscience  in  accomplishing  the  desired  an 
thereof,  let  him  know  that  he  pertaineth  not  unto  Christ." 
whole  strain  of  his  commentary  on  chapters  v.  and  vi.  o; 
tians  is  an  utter  shattering  of  Antinomianism,  which  in 
precluded  by  the  doctrine  of  the  commentary  from  begin 
end.  In  one  respect  a  solifldian  like  Luther  is  a  more  e 
opponent  to  Antinomians  than  a  teacher  of  justification  I 
and  works,  because  he  more  completely  wrests  out  of  thei 
those  sayings  of  St.  Paul  which  seem  to  deny  that  works 
sort  do  in  any  sense  justify.  But  it  is  an  insult  to  the  a 
man's  memory  to  defend  him  from  the  charge  of  Antinom 
He  knocked  down  with  his  little  finger  more  Antinomianis 
his  accusers  with  both  hands.  If  his  doctrine  is  the  jaw- 
an  ass,  he  must  have  been  a  very  Samson,  for  he  turned  n 
with  this  instrument  from  the  evil  of  their  lives ;  and  th 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  mere  pygmies  in  comparisc 
him  has  wrought  more  amendment  of  life  among  the  Po< 
the  most  eloquent  and  erudite  preachers  of  works  and  riti 
to  boast,  by  their  preaching.  For  this  doctrine  presents  h* 
fear  more  sharply  to  the  mind  than  any  other ;  it  suppl 
steam  of  encouragement,  and  propels  from  behind  while  il 
on  from  before. 

The  following  charges  are  brought  against  Luther, 
been  said  that  he  denied  the  power  of  Christians  to  fulfil  i 

<>  Burnet  urges  this  plea  for  solifidians,  though  not  one  himself. 
^  Commentary  on  Gralatians,  chap,  v.,  verse  18. 
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or  produce  really  good  works ;  that  he  denied  th 
science  in  keeping  Christians  from  sin  and  wickedi 
be  separated  justifying  faith  from  love. 

That  he  denied  the  good  works  of  Christians  is , 
that  he  denied  the  sun  in  heaven.    He  beautifully  c 
to  stars  in  the  night,  the  night  and  darkness  of  sui 
justification  ;  and  beautifully  too  does  be  say,  that 
stars  do  not  make  heaven,  but  only  irirn  and  adorn  i 
rity  of  good  works  does  not  constitute  blessedness, 
shine  to  the  eyes  of  men,  that  they  may  glorify  t 
Lights,"    That  Luther  denied  the  work  of  the  Spiri 
good  is  one  of  the  many  charges  against  him  whici 
and  go  off  in  smoke.     He  considered  them  relative 
as  any  man  else  does, — saw  a  wide  world  of  differ 
the  deeds  of  the  justified  and  of  the  unjustified.     ] 
that,  as  sin  remains  in  the  best  men,  so  likewise  i 
human  infirmity  clings  about  the  best  deeds,  who 
hiha  of  error  ?     That  he  denied  any  portion  or  qu 
goodness  to  be  in  the  soul  in  which  Christ  lives,  I  ca 
do  not  believe.     But  when  Luther  said  that  becaus 
eousness  is  imperfect,  therefore  it  cannot  be  the  § 
ceptauce  with  God,  he  drew,  in  my  opinion,  a  wro 
from  his  premiss.     Our  faith  is  as  imperfect  as  oui 
if  it  unites  us  with  Christ,  it  is  (not  of  course  the  de* 
Christ  alone  is  that,  but)  the  intermediate  ground  o 
ance.     The  question  is,  shall  we  call  faith  alone,  c 
obedience,  all  Gospel  graces,  the  '*  connecting  bond 
and  Christ  ?     If  faith  alone,  then  faith  alone  is  our 
ground  of  acceptance ;  and  repentance,  love,  and  c 
not  excluded  because  they  are  imperfect,  but  bee 
posteriority  to  faith. 

That  Luther  denied  the  power  of  Christians  to  fu 
the  self-same  charge  in  another  shape,  and  false  in 
in  the  other.     He  reiterates  that  the  faithful  do  f 
and  that  they  alone  fulfil  it ;  that  by  faith  they  rec 
Ghost  and  then  accomplish  the  law.^*     **  I  come  ^ 

«  Table  Talk,  chap.  14,  p.  232. 
««  Comm  Gal.  v.,  23. 
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Himself,"  says  Luther ;  "  on  Him  I  lay  hold,  Him  I 
and  leava  works  unto  thee :  which  notwithstanding  il 
didst,'*  He  shows  that  against  the  righteous  there  is 
because  he  is  a  law  to  himself.  **  For  the  righteous,'' 
"  liveth  in  such  wise  that  he  hath  no  need  of  any  law 
nish  or  constrain  him,  but  without  constraint  of  the  lav 
lingly  doeth  those  things  which  the  law  requireth." 
more  would  we  have  a  teacher  of  the  Grospel  say  ? 
Christian  to  perform  the  law  unwillingly  by  a  force  fron 
Luther  teaches  that  in  the  justified  there  is  an  inward  It 
seding  the  outward :  that  the  outward  law  remains,  bui 
'^^"  the  sinner :  that  it  either  drives  him  to  Christ  or  bridle 

his  carnality.  This  is  the  idea  expressed  in  that  passf 
end  of  the  introduction  to  his  commentary,  which  sets 
argument  of  the  Epistle.  "  When  1  have  this  righteousn 
ing  i/r  my  heart,  I  descend  from  heaven,  as  the  rair 
fruitful  the  earth :  that  is  to  say,  I  come  forth  into  anot' 
dom,  and  I  do  good  works  how  and  whensoever  occasioi 
ed."  What  is  therein  this  that  is  worthy  of  condem 
of  sarcasm  ?  Is  it  not  true  Pauline  philosophy  to  say 
realm  of  outward  works  is  another  kingdom  from  the 
grace  ? — that  the  true  believer  is  freed  from  the  com] 
the  law  ? — ^to  call  the  sum  of  outward  things  and  all  de 
sidered  as  outward,  the  Flesh?  To  me  this  animatec 
seems  the  very  teaching  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Grentile 
with  a  voice  of  joy.  It  is  the  uncon fusing  intoxication 
triumph  and  gladness.     Some  say  mocking,  The  man 

«  Mr.  Ward  thinks  the  Commentary  on  the  Galatians  such 
work  !  Shakspeare  has  been  called  silly  by  Puritans,  Milton  ' 
silly  by  Prelatists  and  Papists,  Wordsworth  was  long  called  sill; 
parteans ;  what  will  not  the  odium  theohgicum  or  politieitm  dm 
and  silly  ?  To  me,  perhaps  from  my  silliness,  his  Commentary  s 
very  Iliad  of  Solifidianism  ;  all  the  fine  and  striking  things  that 
said  upon  the  subject  are  taken  from  it ;  and. if  the  author  preacl 
doctrine,  or  presented  a  novel  development  of  Scripture  in  th 
Mr.  Newman  avers,  I  think  he  deserves  great  credit  for  his  < 
The  Commentary  contains,  or  rather  is,  a  most  spirited  Siege  c 
and  the  friends  of  Rome  like  it  as  well  as  the  French  like  Well 
the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
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new  wine;  but  Luther  was  not  really  drunk  when  1 
he  spoke  it  in  the  noon  day  of  his  vigorous  life,  wit 
and  they  were  sound  ones,  about  him/' 

It  is  affirmed  that  Luther  denied  the  use  of  consc 
gion,  and  this  is  the  grand  engine  which  Mr.  Ward 
upon  him  in  his  Ideal ;  you  would  think  from  the  a 
Gospel  hero's  doctrine  therein  contained  that  he  was 
cate  for  unconscientiousness,  and  would  have  men  ^ 
that  grace  may  abound  ;  would  have  them  "  wallow 
all  the  canialitics  of  the  world,  under  pretence  of  Ch 
ty,"  and  continue  wUhout  any  fear  of  God  or  remorse  ( 
in  accomplishing  the  desires  of  the  flesh*;  or  at  least  th 
ing  involved  this :  I  wonder  how  men  can  have  the  > 
write  thus  of  Luther  on  the  strcngh  of  a  few  miscons 
ges,  while  the  broad  front  of  his  massive  fortress  of  Gos 
a  stronghold  against  Antinomianism,  must  present  it 
eyes  unless  they  are  stone  blind. *^     Luther  teaches  ti 

^  Mr.  Newman  points  out  that  fine  passage  on  faith  in  Ga 
334  Paulut  his  verbis,  &c.,  and  he  quotes  that  admirable  exp< 
on  *•  incarnate  faith  or  believing  deeds,"  in  Gal.  vii.,  10,  in  wh 
in  the  analogy  of  the  Incarnation. 

^  I  have  read  Mr.  Ward's  Ideal  with  so  much  interest,  an 
hope,  benefit,  that  I  am  far  more  grieved  by  the  chapter  on 
than  if  the  writer  were  a  narrow,  stupid,  uncharitable  man.     1 
persons  say  it  was  the  clever  part  of  the  book ;  the  whole  of 
clever,  but  this  part  has  no  other  merit  than  cleverness,  a 
sorry  commendation  of  a  discourse  upon  morals  and  religion  :  a 
himself  would  readily  admit  in  general.     It  is  the  force  witl 
has  made  this  and  other  cognate  truths  apparent,  the  way  in  w 
vitalized  and,  to  use  Luther*s  phrase,  "  engrossed "  them,  f 
have  to  thank  him.     But  he  special-pleads  against  Luther,  an 
which  no  pleader  could  venture  upon  in  a  court  of  Justice.     I 
his  doctrines  upside  down — wrong  side  before.     If  we  tear  m 
tree  and  place  it  root  upward,  with  all  its  blossoms  crushed  upor 
where  are  its  beauty  and  its  fragrance  ? — if  we  take  the  mirro 
its  leaden  side  to  the  spectator,  where  are  its  clear  refiectio 
splendor  ? 

By  the  by  it  struck  me  that  Mr   Ward,  in  his  searches  for  So^. 
after  he  had  done  demonizing  the  doctrine  of  Luther,  slipped  hi^^) 
something  like  heresy  on  the  human  nature  of  our  Lord.     Ii(]^ 
teemed  (seem,  for  there  they  are  still),  to  imply  that  our  Saviour  Ot 
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straints  and  terrors  of  the  law  remain  to  keep  the  flesh  in 
tion  ;  what  he. says  concerning  conscienciSe  relates  to  sins  1 
past,  not  sins  to  come.  He  exhorts  men  to  lay  hold  of 
not  to  let  the  sense  of  their  ungodliness  which  afbretin 
have  committed  make  them  doubt  of  his  power  to  save  th 
purify  their  souls  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  His  reasons  for  ii 
on  this  doctrine  are  obvious ;  it  was  to  prevent  men  fron 
ing  for  the  washing  out  of  sin  to  penance,  the  fearful 
or  rather  use,  of  which  he  had  witnessed.  His  doct; 
that  in  those  who  are  in  a  state  of  grace  through  a  livinj 
the  flesh  remains,  and  is  to  be  bruised,  exercised,  an 
down  by  the  Law — (be  it  observed,  that  by  the  Law  he 
means  the  Law  viewed  carnally  or  as  a  force  from  mt 
while  the  spirit  rejoices  in  God  its  Saviour,  the  conscience 
ing  securely  on  the  bosom  of  Christ.  And  surely,  so  fa; 
can  contemplate  man  in  a  state  of  grace  at  all,  having  fir 
in  the  Redeemer  and  His  power  to  save,  ho  must  be  center 
as  free  and  joyful,  confident  of  salvation  notwithstandi 
infirmity  of  his  mortal  nature,  not  paralysed  by  the  Law 
conscience  or  agonized  by  a  fearful  looking  back  upon  si 

while  upon  earth,  a  human  mind  as  well  as  a  human  body.  I-Li;  in' 
the  Godhead  into  the  Manhood  so  as  to  destroy,  as  it  seems  to 
character  of  the  latter.  Certainly  Pearson  and  South,  who  wc 
held  orthodox  on  the  Incarnation,  and  good  Patricians,  teach  t 
Lord,  while  upon  earth,  had  the  "  finite  understanding"  of  a  man ; 
stooped  to  the  meanness  of  our  faculties ; "  and  iftdeed  it  is  evide 
the  language  of  the  Evangelists,  that  thoy  supposed  Him  to  arriv 
knowledge  of  ordinary  things  in  an  ordinary  way ;  to  have  grown 
dom  and  knowledge,  an  expression  not  applicable  to  Omnipotence, 
foreknew  all  that  was  to  happen  to  him  in  one  matter,  so  Abral 
Isaiah  foreknew  the  future.     Doubtless  He  knew  far  more  of  the 

• 

God  than  they,  even  as  a  man.  Perhaps  Mr.  Ward  was  led  to  thi 
as  I  believe  it  to  be,  from  following  too  heedlessly  certain  remark 
Tract  for  the  Times  against  Jacob  Abbott.  But  surely  it  is  a  gi 
f'jndamental  error  to  deny  by  implication,  the  real  humanity  of  o 
-^that  he  assumed  the  very  totd  of  man ;  which  he  must  have 
order  to  redeem  it  - — a  worse  error  than  that  of  the  Phantasmu 
denied  his  fleshly  body.  How  he  could  be  very  God  and  very  ma 
same  time  is  an  inscrutable  mystery,  but  no  less  than  this  is  the  < 
Faith  of  the  Incarnation,  and  to  deny  it  is  the  heresy  of  Apo 
Shall  "  Catholics  "  rationalize  awaj  ^  isv^%\;&t^  \ 
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are  past.  Surely  the  conscience  may  sleep  on 
Christ,  if  it  be  really  Hfs  bosom  on  which  it  is  res 
if  we  know  that  upon  the  whole  our  heart  is  set  up 
that  are  above,  we  may  safely  cast  our  eye  forward, 
gladness  hoping  and  striving  through  grace  to  live 
day  to  day ;  not  backward  upon  the  detail  of  our  pi 
sions,  with  a  soul-subduing  solicitude  to  balance  then 
exactly  proportioned  to  their  amount. 

Luther  affirmed  that  we  must  make  a  god  of  th 
the  conscience,  but  that  in  the  conscience  it  is  a 
Doubtless  he  had  seen  fatal  efifects  of  the  tyranny  o 
the  conscience,  had  seen  how,  like  the  basilisk's  eye, 
the  gazer,  and  prevented  him  from  flying  at  once 
pardon  and  purification  and  power  to  follow  His  st 
threw  him  into  the  h^nds  of  the  priest,  who,  in  tho 
oflen,  instead  of  preaching  faith  in  the  Saviour  and  f 
the  law  by  faith,  prescribed  a  certain  set  of  outward  c 
which  never  co^uld  take  away  sins,  but  which  the 
unrepentant  spirit  rested  in,  and  substituted  for  gene 
tion.  Looking  at  the  Law  in  this  point  of  view  he  ci 
great  force  and  truth  the  very  diaholus,  the  maligna 
who  by  its  informations  and  treacherous  representati« 
soul  separate  and  estranged  from  the  Prince  of  Lif< 
has  worked  upon  this  thought  powerfully  in  the  Pi 
gresSy  and  he  too  makes  the  murderous  Moses  give  w 
when  He  appears,  and  "  depart  out  of  the  conscienc 
ther,"  says  Mr.  Newman,  contrasting  him  with  the  i 
ther,  declares  that  "the  Law  and  Christ  cannot  dwell 
the  heart;  Augustine,  that  the  law  is  Christ."  We) 
Law  ?  Surely  not  the  outward  Law,  which  St.  Pa 
dead  for  the  Christian,**  which  Luther  declares  incom 
Christ,  but  the  inward  law,  "  the  law  of  grace,  the 

^  I  know  not  whether  there  remains  upon  the  face  of  the 
that  generation  of  Scripture  interpreters,  who  were  wont  t 
when  St.  Paul  declared  the  law  dead,  he  meant  only  the  ce 
of  Moses !  That  such  people  existed  in  Bishop  Bull's  tim< 
from  his  taking  the  pains  to  refute  the  notion  methodically. 
nia,  cap.  vii.,  Diss.  Post.  Oxford  edit.,  vol.  iii.,  120-21. 
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law,  the  law  of  liberty,  righteousness,  and  everlasting  life," 
Luther  identifies  with  Christ  from  first  to  last  of  his  evauj 
commentary. 

Luther's  language  on  the  exceeding  difficulty  of  belie vin 
salvation,  on  the  relics  of  sin  that  cling  even  to  the  justifie( 
but  show  how  searchingly,  how  earnestly  he  looked  on  thes 
jects — how  hard  he  was  to  he  pleased  in  matters  that  perl 
justification.  Perhaps  he  should  have  taught  more  distinct 
all  men  are  sinners,  and  require  the  coercions  of  the  law  n 
less.  Still  it  was  but  the  remnants  of  sin  which  Luther  sp< 
when  he  said,  prospectively^  that  sin  should  not  be  imputed 
justified."*'  His  fault  as  a  teacher  was,  that  he  stuck  too 
to  Scripture  in  his  mode  of  expression,  and  repeated .  \i 
explanation,  or  imitated  too  closely,  its  strong  figurative  lan^ 
But  this  doctrine  of  his,  that  the  enormity  of  sin  must  not 
the  sinner  despair,  is  no  figure;  it  is  literal  Gospel 
Though  your  sins  he  as  scarlet  they  shall  he  as  white  as  snow, 
Luther,  in  all  his  strong  language  on  the  power  of  faith,  t 
of  Christ  dwelling  in  the  heart  by  faith,  go  beyond  this  gla( 
sage  of  salvation  ?  Blessed  be  his  name  for  the  courage  \ 
with  he  re-proclaimed  a  saving  truth,  which  a  self-serving 
exalting  clei^  were  putting  out  of  sight — were  hiding  I 
complicated  superstructure  of  outward  ways  and  means, 
they  erected  upon  it !  Luther's  a  lax  system  ! — No  ma 
find  it  such  who  tries  to  understand  and  practise  rather  tl 
criticise  it. 

But  the  grand  charge  against  Luther's  doctrine  remaii 
hind.     He  is  said  to  have  separated  saving  faith  from 

•  See  Commentary,  chap,  xi.,  ver.  17.  **  But  it  foUoweth  not  th 
that  thou  shouldst  make  a  light  matter  of  sin,  because  God  doth  not 
it;"  and  many  other  places  in  the  Commentary. 

""Mr.  Newman  in  Lecture  XI.  argues  that  faith  is  not  a  virtue  o: 
in  its  abstract  nature,  that  it  is  "  but  an  instrument,  acceptable  w 
possessor  is  acceptable.**  (^th  apart  f^om  love  is  not  a  virtue,  b 
seems  to  be  no  proof  that  it  is  not  a  distinct  grace ;  faith  is  not  mere 
though  it  includes  belief;  no  one  in  common  parlance  would  say,  ^ 
had  f^ith  in  that  which  he  merely  believed.  Faith  is  of  the  heart, 
the  head  only,  or  it  is  not  faith.  Nor  can  I  think  that  it  **  diffei 
Mliek  graces"  in  that  "  it  is  not  an  exceUawR.^  ^"^^«^\.NxNi^  ^e;«5^: 
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The  anti-Lutherans  are  never  weary  of  harping  upo 
Having  failed  to  convict  him  of  Antinomianism  on  c 
denial  of  good  works  to  Christians,  they  try  to  thrust 
on  the  other, — ^to  find  it  in  his  definition  of  faith.  ] 
where  has  he  said,  speaking  analytically,  that  saving 
apart  from  love  as  a  mere  habit  of  the  mind  ?  ** 
fessc  s,  in  so  many  words,"  says  Mr.  Newman,  "  tl 
tliat  justifies  is  abstract  jides  as  opposed  to  concrete, 
10."  But  if  we  look  at  Gal.  iii.,  10,  I  think  we  sha 
by  abstract  faith  |i  opposed  to  concrete,  he  meant  faiti 
as  a  spiritual  principle  in  opposition  to  fdthful  toor 

he^rt  that  has  grace.*'  Love,  humility,  meekness,  are  all  in  t 
%bf  tract  from  these  their  direction,  their  object,  and  you  ] 
mortuum  of  mere  human  feeling.  Love  of  God  is  excellent 
for  God's  sake,  is  excellent ;  but  the  mere  adhesion  of  the  soi 
object  has  no  excellence  in  it.  So  humility,  as  a  low  estin 
selves,  is  not  necessarily  virtuous  ;  it  is  only  a  virtue  when  it 
clear  view  of  our  relations  to  divine  perfection, — a  clear  viev 
tive  goodness  of  others,  which  the  mists  of  self-love  and  pr 
conceal  from  our  sight.  Have  we  any  natural  good  acts  or  hi 
do  not  all  our  affections  require  to  be  raised  and  purified  b)* 
before  they  can  be  acceptable  ?  To  say  the  contrary  is  Pelagi: 
is  as  little  a  virtue  without  faith  as  faith  without  love,  for 
lore  as  Christ  commands  except  he  believe  in  God.  It  is  not 
to  define  Faith  as  the  property  of  the  will ;  but  who  can  de 
fe«>lings  ? 

Consistently  with  the  notion  that  Faith,  in  its  abstract  na 
Belief,  Mr.  Newman  denies  that  it  is  to  be  identified  with 
surely  Faith  and  Trust  are  only  different  attitudes  of  the 
the  difference  being  in  the  tense  or  time  of  the  habit.  Faith 
there  is  an  Infinitely  Good  Being,  and  that  he  ia  good  to  us  :  1 
that  he  will  be  good  to  us.  The  devils  believe ;  but  they  1 
gious  faith :  for  this  bindt  us  to  its  object.  No  man  owes  fea] 
benefit  and  protection.  It  is  unwise  to' separate  the  idea  of  I 
faith  in  Him  from  that  of  advantage  to  ourselves ;  they  are  r 
co-inherent ;  the  love  of  God  is  its  own  reward,  its  fruitio 
Him.  Mr.  Newman  teaches  that  faith  in  its  own  abstract 
grace ;  that  it  is  merely  such  a  sense  of  the  spiritual  as  b 
devils ;  that  union  with  love  and  all  the  graces  of  a  religiou 
makes  it  virtuous ;  my  Father  looked  upon  Faith  as  that  in  th 
eorreaponda  to  belief  in  the  understanding ;  he  thought  that  ( 
belief,  but  is  more  than  belief;  that  it  is  a  grace  distinct  from 
insvparable  from  it 
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by  vhrks  he  meant  not  mere  acts  of  the  mind  but  outward  a 
This  is  quite  eyidont  from  his  language,  from  the  whole 
of  his  argument,  and  from  all  his  illustrations.  Let  the  i 
if  he  cares  about  the  matter,  look  and  see.  Referring  to  tti 
chapter  of  Hebrews,  he  speaks  of  David  who  slew  Goliah. 
sophister  says  he  looks  upon  nothing  but  the  outward  appei 
of  the  work ;  but  we  must  consider  what  manner  of  persort 
was  before  he  did  this  work — ^that  he  •was  a  righteous 
beloved  of  Grod,  strong  and  constant  in  faith.  Luther 
hardly  have  thought  that  David  was  without  l^ye  when  1 
beloved  of  God.  Mr.  N.  represents  it  as  a  monstrous  e? 
gance"  in  the  Reformer  to  teach  that  faith  justifies  hefc 
tmthout  charity.  Yet  it  is  evident  enough,  and  must  hav 
plain  as  noon-day  to  simple  hearers,  that  when  Luther  spe 
charity  he  speaks  of  this  virtue  as  it  is  manifested  in  the  o 
'and  visible  course  of  life.  Works  he  described  as  the  brigh 
dren  of  salvation,  not  the  parents  of  it.  He  insisted  that 
must' believe  in  God  before  he  could  perform  godly  actions 
lay  hold  on  Christ  before  he  could  walk  as  a  Christian 
commentary  is  practical,  popular,  and  highly  rhetorical  ir 
not  scientific,  though  I  think  that  every  word  of  it  n 
scientifically  defended.  •Where  does  he  say  that  justifying 
apart  from  love, — faith  in  the  shape  of  bare  belief,  such  as 
may  have, — comes  first,  lays  hold  of  Christ,  and  then  be 
theparent  of  all  graces?  He  merely  explains  the  saying 
Paul,  that  by  faith  we  have  access  to  grace.  His  d( 
amounts  to  no  more  than  what  Mr.  Newman  himself  coi 
when  he  calls  faith  the  "sole  inward  instrument  of  justifici 
That  pale  phantom  of  justifying  faith,  which  flits  about,  i 
outline,  a  line  without  breadth  or  thickness,  is  not  to  be  fo 
Luther^s  pages,  but  only  in  the  pages  of  Luther's  adver 
Nor  knew  he  aught  of  that  other  meagre  shadow,  justificat 
imputed  righteousness  alone  ;**  he  said  that  those  three 

*•  That  Luther  never  **  renounced  **  any  of  his  "  extravagances  "  < 
or  "  indirectly,"  early  or  late,  is  a  point  strongly  insisted  on  by  Arch 
Hare,  in  note  W,  pp.  712-13.  His  extravagances  were  strictly 
the  bounds  of  Scripture. 

M  Mr.  N.  does  not  give  Mis,  I  beUev^»\^i\AiJCwet>\svsX.  «S^a  ^^^ 
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Faiiii,  Clirist,  and  Imputation,  should  always  go 
that  faith  and  works  should  never  be  separated.*' 
say  that  Luther's  scheme  presents  but  half  of  the  ( 
but  half  of  his  mind,  and  that  not  rightly.*^ 

Surely  no  one  can  think  that  the  sentences  quote 
lures  on  Justification  at  p.  10,  from  Luther's  Commet. 
any  proof  that  he  thought  or  taught  that  "  justifying 
out  love  when  it  justifi^,"  which  Mr.  N.  declares 
his  doctrine,  and  "  no  matter  of  words."     Luther,  in 
that  faith  not  love  is  the  root  of  good  works,  8in< 
Faith  worketh  by  Love,  not  Love  worketh  ;  he  shows 
or  following  works  do  not  inform  faith,  that  is,  do  r 
it  its  justifying  power,  but  that  faith  informs  charity, 
sun  or  sun-beam  of  this  shining,"     What  is  this  m( 
N.  himself  asserts  in  Lecture  X.  when  he  teaches 
faith,  in  its  distinct  character,  unites  the  soul  with  C 

Protestant  doctrine.  High  indeed  in  the  heaven  of  absurd! 
be  sent  to  Milton's  Limbo  with  a  living  Faith  apart  in  tit 
— and  should  not  Mr.  Newman's  own  Justification  precedent 
Faith,  go  along  with  them  ?  Indeed  I  think  this  ls:it  is  the  Q 
of  the  whole  tribe. 

»  The  confusion  respecting  the  priority  of  justifying  fait 
haps  arises  in  this  way.  Faith  includes  beli^,  or  the  mere 
understanding  to  divine  truth ;  though  it  is  more  than  beli 
lectual  assent  or  perception  is  the  means  whereby  we  obtai: 
the  heart,  which  is  joined  with  love.  The  one  may  not  ii 
the  other  in  time ;  we  may  perceive  the  truth  and  embrao 
at  the  same  moment ;  the  willingness  of  the  heart  clearing 
the  head  opening  tlie  heart ;  still  there  is  a  priority  of  fa 
idea.  Fides  est  humana  salutis  tnt/ttim,  fundamentvm  e 
juMificationis,  says  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  Homily  of  i. 
out  love  from  the  office  of  justifying;  why  is  this, except  th: 
ceived  to  have  come  first  and  done  the  work  ?  Of  course 
notion  both  absurd  and  mischievous,  if  we  suppose  that 
obt^iined  by  some  one  act  of  faith  once  acted.  Faith  is  alwa 
in  the  soul  of  the  Christian,  laying  hold  of  Clirist  (or  in  '. 
words,  uniting  the  soul  to  God),  and  producing  good  works. 

M  Luther  preaches  the  whole  Gospel  with  an  emphasis 
parts  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  day.     So  in  our  Tracts 
there  is  an  emphasis  on  sacraments,  outward  works,  all  kinc 
tical  visibilities,  and  whatever  can  be  brought  forward  rela! 
power  and  authority. 
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expresses  it  elsewhere,  is  "  the  only  connecting  bond  betwe< 
the  soul  and  Christ."  I  say  again,  that  everywhere  in  the  Coi 
mentary  Luther  connects  charity  with  works  and  the  outwa 
life,  and  nowhere  describes  justifying  faith  as  existing  apart  fro 
the  Jiahii  of  love.  His  doctrine  on  this  point  is  merely  an  e 
pansion  of  St.  Austin's  sound  maxim  :  perjidem  (hominem)  pos 
justificari,  etiamsi  Legis  opera  non  prcecesserint ;  sequurUur  en\ 
jusUJicatumy  nonprcBcedunijustfJicandum,  (Quoted  by  Mr.  N.  hii 
self  p.  438.) 

Mr.  Newman  has  beautifully  described  Luther's  concepti< 
of  justifying  faith  in  his  first  lecture.  It  was  then  perhaps  th 
he  fell  in  love  with  it,  though  he  did  not  tell  his  love  at  the  tim 
but  acted  the  lover  in  Lecture  X.  taking  it  for  better  for  wora 
I  hope  he  will  never  divorce  it.  Yes !  Luther  thought  of  fai 
as  the  mere  turning  or  adhering  of  the  soul  to  Christ,  which  "  m\ 
be  said"  not "  by  a  figure  of  speech,"  but  litefiilly  and  truly, 
"  live  in  Him  in  whose  image  it  rests."  He  thought  that  lo 
lost  itself  in  the  object,  Christ  dwelling  in  the  soul ;  that  love  < 
our  neighbor,  charity,  and  all  the  family  of  outward  works,  wb 
set  up  as  our  justification  or  a  part  of  it,  were  as  a  solid  scret 
betwixt  us  and  the  Saviour,  while  the  former  was  a  medium  lil 
the  fluid  air,  colorless  sAd  transparent.  St.  Paul's  language 
the  fourth  of  Romans  prima  facie  favors  Luther's  view,  beCau 
it  so  pointedly  calls  faith  our  righteousness,  as  if  we  had  no  oth 
justifying  principle  within  us  \  and  declares  salvation  to  be  < 
grace  not  of  debt,  and  if  it  were  obtained,  even  in  a  condition 
sense,  by  our  virtues,  it  would  seem  to  be  in  some  sort  our  du 
But,  on  second  thoughts,  we  perceive  that  what  is  true  of  fai 
may  be  safely  ascribed  to  the  sanctification  that  is  one  with 
and  that  salvation  is  of  grace  if  secured  by  the  graces  given 
from  above.  St.  Paul's  only  object  was  to  show  that  men  cann 
save  themselves,  and  Luther's  only  object  was  to  prevent  tl 
practical  recurrence  of  this  trust  in  self-salvation  by  detached  a] 
outside  perfbrmanees. 

The  great  opponent  of  Luther  on  the  article  of  Justificatio 
agrees  with  him  on  the  following  points,  which,  I  think,  are  i 
the  points  of  this  high  game.  First,  in  holding  Christ  living 
the  healt  to  be  the  true  form  of  ovrc  V\^\rssv\ss^^'s»^-    'X>Ns&>a 
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ideti  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  his  whole  theory, 
distinctly  set  forth  in  the  comments  on  chap,  ii.,  i 
20.'*    Secondly,  in  holding  faith  to  be  the  sole  inwa 
by  which  the  conjunction  of  the  soul  with  Chrii 
That  Christ  dwells  in  the  heart  by  faith  is  direct! 
Scripture.**     Thirdly,  in  holding  works  necessary 
of  salvation,  as  necessarily  flowing  from  saving  fs 
from  the  Holy  Ghost,  united  by  faith  with  the  soul 
per  signs  and  manifestations  of  grace  "  impetrat< 
Fourthly,  in  holding  that  the  outward  law  for  th« 
superseded  by  the  inward  law  of  the  mind,  thou 
to  keep  the  Jlesh  in  subjection.     Fifthly,  which  mi^ 
firstly,  that  savjng  faith  is  itself  produced  by  the 
Sixthly,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  given,  arid  the  » 
in  baptism.     Seventhly,  that  conversion  is  wrough 
pose  I  may  add,^ce  "  St.  James  says  so,*'  and  St. 
we  are  divinely  begotten  or  bom  again,  in  some  sp 
by  the  Word  of  God. 

**  Mr.  Newman  gives  him  credit  for  this,  in  Cecture  I.,  p. 
dix,  pp.  405  and  409,—"  the  bold,  nay  correct  lano;uage  < 
Chrutt  himself  is  the  form  of  our  justifiratioriy''''— my  Fath 
faction  in  this  thought  may  be  seen  from  the  following  pas 
mains,  vol.  iv. 

**  And  I,  my  loving  Brentiu9,  to  the  end  I  may  better  u 
case,  do  use  to  think  in  this  manner,  namely,  as  if  in  ci 
no  quality  or  virtue  at  all,  which  is  called  faith,  and  L 
phists  do  speak  and  dream  thereof),  but  I  set  all  on  Chri 
formalis  justitia,  that  is,  my  sure,  my  constant  and  complet 
(in  which  is  no  want  nor  failing,  but  is,  as  before  Grod  it 
Christ  my  Lord  and  Saviour."    (Luther's  Table  Talk,  p.  21 

'*  Aye !  this,  this  is  indeed  to  the  purpose.  In  this  d( 
can  find  rest.  I  hope  to  be  saved  by  faith,  not  by  my  faith,  1 
of  Christ  in  me."    S.  T.  C. 

M  Gal.  ii.,  20.     Eph.  iii  ,  17. 

w  Commentary,  chap,  iii.,  verse  11,  and  el<jewhere,  Luth 
the  righteousness  which  saves  is  a  passive  righfeopsness 
above.     Had  he  taught  that  we  were  saved  by  faith,  as 
awn  taking  us  to  Christ  and  laying  held  of  Him,  thisivoul 
false  and  injurious  as  to  ascribe  salvation  to  outward  wo] 
which  accepts  grace  is  itself  the  effect  of  grace. 

••  lb.,  chap,  iii.,  verses  07,  2S.     Chap,  iv.,  verse  6. 
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Wherein  then  do  they  differ?  why  truly  in  this.  Li 
nies  that  we  SiYe  justified  by  the  graces  and  works  that  flc 
our  justification ;  Mr.  Newman  affirms  that  we  are  jus 
them,  that  they  help  to  justify  together  with  the  faith  whic 
them  what  they  are.  This  appeared  to  Luther  a  hysU 
teron;  and  it  certainly  does  look  like  a*  contradiction 
Newman's  scheme,  that  after  confessing  faith  to  be  th€ 
ward  instrument  of  justification  he  should  call  graces  an 
instruments  also; — that  after  agreeing  with  thellomilis 
the!n  out  from  the  ofRce  of  justifying,  he  should  think  it  < 
to  a  sound  belief — ^to  shut  them  in  again.  Granted  that 
pute  is  a  verbal  one,  still  if  we  decide  that  one  form  of 
the  correct  form,  we  surely  ought  not  to  adopt  anoth 
which  directly  contradicts  it.  As  for  St.  James,  when 
that  man  is  not  justified  by  faith  alone,  he  evidently  n 
faith  not  what  Luther  defines  it,  a  gift  and  a  present  of 
our  heartSf  the  substance  whereof  is  our  will,*'  but  what 
mians  mean  by  it,  mere  belief;  for  this  is  a  com  mo 
rhetorical  argument  to  adopt  the  adversary's  expressions  j 
them  against  him.  With  him  t^rA:«  stood  for  a  workir 
by  that  common  figure  which  puts  the  effect  for  the  cai 
man  might  say,  this  ^*  spring  *was  health  to  me,"  meai 
cause  of  health.  The  outward  act  of  Abraham  was  notl 
the  mind  of  Abraham  were  an  act  of  faith  and  an  act  of  o1 
intimately  united.  Now,  Luther  taught  that  the  faith 
joint  act  alone  justified  ;  and  Mr.  N.  seems  to  say  the  sanr 
he  calls  faith  the  sole  inward  rn^rumen/ of  justification.  ] 
op))onents  *  maintain,  that  the  obedience,  which  is  one  ^ 
faith,  helps  to  justify,  and  this  Mr.  Newman  affirms  a 
how  can  he  make  it  consist  with  the  sole  instrumentality  c 

• 

^  Table  Talk,  chap.  13.  Of  Faith  and  the  cause  thereof  Li 
vacillating  in  his  definitions  of  faith,  for  he  sometimes  placed 
ar.derstanding  and  sometimes  in  the  will,  whereas  it  is  in  both 
always  described  it  as  a  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Comm.,  chap, 
11),  he  calls  it  a  believing  with  the  hearty  and  he  declares  that 
be  separated  from  Hope  which  resteth  in  the  will,  the  two  havinj 
tc  the  othffr,  as  the  two  cherubims  of  the  mercy  seat,  which  cou 
divided.  My  Father  says  he  discoursed  best  on  Faith  in  his 
Remainst  iv. 
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Surely  that  which  alone  joins  us  to  Christ  alone 
Now,  Mr.  Newman  declares  that  faith  is  "the  on 
or  connecting  bond  between  the  soul  and  Christ.' 
niAes  it,  as  against  Luther,  to  say,  that  according 
we  are  "  justified  in  good  works  ?"  Luther  only  d< 
are  justified  by  them. 

Mr.  Newman  has  a  great  objection  to  Luther's 
phrase  appreJiensive  ;  he  will  not  say  ihat  faith  justi 
hold  of  Christ  and  applying  Him  to  the  soul,  thoug] 
•  in  our  Homilies,  with  which  he  yet  seeks,  in  his  w 

fication,  to  be  in  accordance.  He  calls  this  way  o 
human  subtlety,  and  alleges  that  such  words  are  not : 
yet  surely  there  is  quite  as  much  of  human  subtlel 
scriptural  language  in  his  own  scheme :  where  ca 
said  by  the  Saviour  or  his  Apostles,  that  faith  is  "  b 
dary  or  representative  instrument  of  justification," 
taining  cause,"  "  not  the  initiation  of  the  justified-st 
V  it  justifies  as  including  all  other  graces  in  and  i 
having  "  an  unexplained  connexion  with  the  invisibl 
five  hundred  sayings  of  like  sort  ?  These  are  but  infi 
Scripture,  not  Scripture  itself.  Luther's  term  laying  h 
seems  to  me  a  mere  translation  into  figurative  langu 
Scripture  repeatedly  j^prms,  namely  that  Christ  d 
heart  by  faith  ;  and  the  very  same  thing  appears  to  I 
Mr.  N.'s  own  admission  that  it  alone  unites  the  so 
the  inward  instrument  of  justification.  Even  if  fait 
of  faith  are  all  one  and  what  is  true  of  the  parent  ij 
ofl&pring,  still  if  Christ  alone  is  the  meritorious  cause 
our  personal  righteousness  justifies  as  connecting  ui 
that  is  as  apprehensive^  and  not  merely  as  purifying 
his  sight.  Luther  denied  that  it  justified  \n  the  latter 
and  whether  he  was  right  or  wrong  in  this — this  is 
of  our  Articles  and  Homilies,  which  certainly  intinr 
the  faithful  work,  but  faith  in  the  work  justifies,  by 
on  Christ,  They  who  condemn  his  teaching  in  the 
copy  his  own  fault,  unfairness  to  his  opponents — cas' 
condemnation  practical  perverters  with  theoretic  teac 
\  they  hide  all  his  merits  behind  a  bushel. 
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Many  of  Luther's  opponents  remind  one  of  Jack  the  < 
killer's  doughty  host,  they  think  they  are  belaboring  Jack, 
they  are  but  beating  a  stufied  bolster.  Mr.  Newman  is  too  i 
a  combatant  for  this ;  but  his  fight  against  Luther  is  not 
effectual ;  he  keeps  gazing  at  him  with  a  look  of  deep  hoi 
but  rather  makes  feints  than  really  strikes  him,  tind  wh 
dees  aim  a  stroke  at  the  old  swordsman  it  descends  up( 
shield  or  his  breast  armor.  There  is  one  point  in  Mr.  New 
echeme,  and  one  -  alone,  which  seems  to  me  utterly  false, 
jwrords  alone  but  in  sense  :  I  mean  his  assertion  that  justifi 
precedes  justifying  faith  ;  that  faith  does  but  take  up  and  s 
a  spiritual  state  already  established  in  the  soul ;  that.  th< 
which  is  our  access  to  grace  is  unjustified  and  unjustifying  . 
trary  to  the  doctrine  of  Aquinas  who  teaches  that  the  Spir 
duces  its  o^^*n  recipient,  that  it  enters  by  the  avenue  q\ 
which  it  first  opens  out.  Luther's  own  view  of  baptism  ii 
as  much  undoubtedly,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  he  is  wrong 
much  agreement  with  Patrician  theology,  not  in  too  mu< 
parture  from  it. 

As  for  the  Apostolic  teaching,  I  believe  that  it  is  quite  < 
side  of  these  contentions  ;  that  the  object  of  St.  Paul  was 
fute  Judaism,  the  notion  that  men  can  save  themselves  i 
mere  direction  and  compulsion  of  an  out^Pi%d  law,  without 
in  the  heart ;  not  to  combat  such  an  opinion  as  Bishop  Bu 
that  set  forth  in  the  Council  of  Trent;  that  the  object 
James  was  to  put  down  Antinomianism,  not  such  a  Solifidiai 
as  Luther's.  I  believe  these  inspired  teachers  would  ha 
sented  to  the  statement  of  either  party,  and  when  they  hear 
confess  Christ  crucified  and  salvation  by  his  merits,  wouh 
inquired  no  further.  It  is  grievous  to  hear  Christians  i 
elftch  other  of  irreligion  and  impiety  on  such  grounds  as 
different  views  on  thiis  question.**     "  Satanic  influence  !"  c 

^  Bishop  Bull  observes  that  there  is  but  the  difference  of  a  ^ti 
^UB  between  his  view  and  the  Solifidian,  when  you  come  to  the  bot 
the  latter ;  •but  is  it  not  strange  that  he  should  ridicule  the  Luthe 
cause  he  fights  fiercely  for  qtua  (the  opinion  that  faith  alone -u^tcA  v 
by  loT(*  justifies),  yet  fight  himself  for  qua  (^he  opinion  that  fait 
much  09  it  worketh  by  love  iu8tifieth'^»JM^-^S..^X^».  «»SLs^v  ^^^'^s 
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parties  one  against  another  : — as  if  Satan  was  sin: 
spend  his  time  in  weaving  webs  of  justification  ! 
which   he  catches  souls   are  of  Very  different  m 
terials." 

It  was  not  these  bubbles  which  my  Father  wa 
.  when  he  called  "  Luther,  in  parts,  the  most  evanj 
he  knew  after  the  apostles  and  apostolic  men  :"  it 
of  his  insight  into  the  heart  of  man  and  into  the 
Bible,  the  fervor  and  reality  of  his  religious  feelin 
ness  and  tenderness  of  his  spirit,  the  vehement  el 
which  he  assails  the  Romisti  practical  fallacies  and 
even  contends  with  Luther  when  he  lays  too  much 
Solifidian  dogma,  the  exclusion  of  charity  from 
justifying  ;  and  on  the  certainly  and  perpetuity  oi 
elect  preferred  the  notions  of  Hooker  to  those  of  ' 
sertor  of  faith."  Perhaps  it  may  be  objected  to  L 
ing,  that  he  does  not  expressly 'enough  distinguish 
ideal  and  the  actual,  the  abstract  and  the  realized 
clares,  afler  St.  Paul,  that  the  outward  law  rcmaii 
ward  man,  is  dead  for  the  spiritual  man  :  but  in  ac 
women  the  carnal  and  spiritual  exist  together  in 
portions.  If  any  Christian  on  the  face  of  the 
apply  to  himself  withcrat  reserve  what  St.  Paul  and 
say  of  the  spiritual  man,  he  will  fall  into  spiritual 
deepest  kind.     There  have  been  great  disputes  whc 

depended  on  the  decision.  I  think  if  he  had  fotight  with  I 
instead  of  certain  narrow-minded  disciples  of  Luther's  u 
have  been  brought  to  see  that  the  Solifidian  statement  v^a:: 
as  his  own.  If 'qua  can  be  wrested  into  Antinomianism  n 
qua,  on  the  other  hand  qua  more  readily  slips  into  Judaisn 

*i  Either  the  Romanist  or  the  Lutheran  doubtless  may  a 
of  Redemption  by  the  merits  of  Christ  what  overthr?\^8  c** 
in  practice.     But  these  practical  falsehoods  and  hereaias  d 
formal  schemes  of  Justification  ;  let  them  be  hunted  out  ar 
not  confounded  with  theories  and  confessions  of  faith. 

«  Remaift$,  vol.  iv.  His  views  on  this  subject  are  gi 
oA  Fenelon,  Remains,  yol,  ii. — in  the  notes  on  a  Sermc 
lb.,  iii., — on  Donne,  lb.,— on  Luther's  Table  Talk,  lb.,  iv 
rister't  Hints,  lb., — dn  J%e  Pilgrim* s  Progren.  lb., — anc 
im  Faiihf  Tb. 
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iq  the  viii*^  chapter  of  Romans,  and  in  Galatians,  v.  19, 
the  slate  of  the  justified  or  the  unjustified.  The  d 
never  seemed  to  ask  themselves  whether  it  appeared  on 
of  St.  Paul's  teaching,  that  he  divided  the  world  into  the 
and  unjustified,  the  regenerate  and  unregenerate,  as  the  i 
divideth  the  sheep  from  the  goats,  after  the  marfher  of 
schoolis.  But  surely  to  suppose,  that  in  describing  those 
between  the  fl?sh  and  tlie  spirit,  he  spoke  of  the  absoli 
justified,  of  persons  in  the  main  under  the  dominion  of 
of  them  exclusively,  is  further  from  the  truth  than  Lut 
terpretation,  namely,  that  the  desires  of  the  flesh  will 
even  in  those  who  are  believers  unto  salvation,  and  for 
part  are  walking  in  the  light.  There  was  a  tendency  in 
•he  to  understand  fleshly  desires  of  sensuality  alone.     He 

self  to  combat  this  notion  and  to  show,  that  though  one  se 
might  be  wholly  kept  down  in  this  life,  the  flesh  wi 
wholly  subdued.  Again,  in  Liither's  language,  copi 
Scripture,  the^^^  sometimes  is  to  be  understood  in  i 
sense,  and  means  the  sum  of  outward  things — ^that  "  ptl 
dom  "  distinct  from  the  kingdom  of  grace.  This  way  < 
ing  oflTended  Romanists,  who  were  bent  on  exalting  the  < 
They  sought  to  christen  the  whole  visible  creation,  and 
they  introduced  flesh  and  blood  too  mvkh  into  the  kin 
heaven. 

These  were  ^radical  points,  though  they  seemed  to  b< 
and  Luther's  sin&  against  Rome  were  of  a  practical  des 
nis  rationale  of  grace  never  made  Catholic  divines  his  f 
ponents.  As  for  the  "  heroic  man's  'f  rhetorical  atroc 
"  tiger-lilies  "  of  speech,  as  my  Father  called  them,  the 
capable  of  an  innocent  meaning  at  least ;  they  are  but 
in  wolves'  clothing,"  silly  sheep  enough  perhaps,  yet  I 
to  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  who  took 
they  were  meant,  knowing  the  speaker's  mind  at  large 
adversaries  of  Lutheranism  take  up  these  spent  rockets,  i 
them  into  the  arena  of  religious  contention  ! — of  course  t 
black  and  smell  sulphureously.  What  makes  the  host  c 
He  divines  a  host  of  enemies  to  Luther  is  his  enmity  to 
diflBval  Church  system  with  all  the  net-vj^xV.  -wx^  ^'«s«>& 
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doctrine  developed  for  tlie  temporal  advantage  of  the  cle 
all  the  branchery  of  mystic  beliefs  and  superstitious  pra 
works,  vows,  religious  abstinences,  self  tortures  which  su 
ed, — all  the  mummeries  rehearsed  by  Hans  Sachs  in  his 
tigallj  which  adorned  this  clerical  polity — ^his  determinatio 
men  should  read  the  Word  of  Grod  itself,  though  with  ever 
to  the  understanding  of  it — his  determmation,  powerfully  c 
out,  to  simplify  the  access  of  the  soul  to  God, — not  to  mal< 
narrow  a  broad  way,  as,  in  common  with  St.  Paul,  he  is  f 
reported,  but   a  straight   and   short   passage,  though  a  p( 
through  which  no  man  could  squeeze  the  bloated  body  of 
tiousness — ^to  batter  down  for  as  many  as  possible  that  lab 
of  priestly  salvation,  in  the  mazy  windings  of  which  the 
and  tender.conscienc6d  wander  weary  and  distressed,  whi 
the  worldling  and  careless  liver  there  lies  a  primrose  pat 
side  its  gloomy  walls,  through  which,  if  he  will  pay  for 
tion,  he  may  saunter  pleasantly  'to  a  better  world  ;  with 
short  cut,  such  as  Milton  describes,"   and  which,  my 
when  he  visited   Sicily,  knew,  as  other   sojourners   in 
Catholic  countries  have  known,  to  be  actually  providec 
in  a  church,  which  is  rather  too  much  all  things  to  all  m& 

It  is  for  these  things  that  staunch  "  Catholics  "  hate, 
things  that  my  Father  loved  and  honored,  Luther's  nar 
Lutheran   Church   has   not   prospered   well.     But   ho 
Christendom  have  fared  without  a  Luther  ? — what  woi 
have  done  and  dared   but  for  the  Ocean  of  the  Reff 
founds  her  ?      Luther   lives  yet, — not   so   beneficif 
Lutheran  Church  as  out  of  it — an  antagonist  spirit 
ind  a  purifying  and  preserving  spirit  in  Christendom 


<( 


And  they,  who  to  be  sure  of  Paradise, 
Dying,  put  on  the  weeds  of  Dominick, 
Or  in  Franciscan  think  to  pass  disguised." 

Par.  Lost,  B.  iii 
*«  After  describing  the  Papacy,  or  "  the  Papal  Hierarcl 
truth,  the  dilated  Pope,**  as  "  a  power  in  the  Christian  Ch 
the  name  of  Christ,  and  at  once  pretending  and  usurping  ^ 
systematically  subversive  of  the  essential  and  distinguishin 
purposes  of  the  Christian  Church,"  my  Father,  in  his  C 
proceeds  to  say,  "  It  is  my  full  conviction,  that  the  ri 
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I  do  not  deny  but  that  the  Romish  system,  with  its  low  checks 
and  coarse  incentives,  may  have  some  special  effect  in  moral- 
izing the  Poor,  whil^  Protestantism,  except  as  Methodism,  is  apt 
to  fly  above  them,  or  to  fleet  before  them,  like  a  cold  and  fornri. 
less  vapor.  Paganism  was  more  effectual  upon  the  minds  of  the 
many  than  Platonism ;  Judaism  or  self  salvation  by  outward 
works  will  restrain  a  few  who  care  not  for  Pauline  doctrine  ; 
Montanism  did  more  for  some  than  the  discipline  of  the  Church. 
Nevertheless  whatever  is  the  purest,  highest,  and  most  spiritual 
form  of  faith,  to  that  must  men  be  raised  up  if  possible.  Make 
them  but  spiritual  enough  to  embrace  it,  and  there  will  be  no 
lack  of  power  or  of  substance  in  a  philosophical  Christianity  to 
fill  the  deepest  and  the  widest  soul  that  ever  yet  appeared  among 
the  sons  of  men. 

Mr.  Coleridge's  love  and  respect  for  Luther  I  might  well  have 
allowed  to  vindicate  itself,  had  I  not  felt  so  strong  a  desire  to 
show  how  deeply  I  sympathize  with  him  on  that  subject ;  his 
esteem  and  admiration  of  another  great  Grerman,  of  a  tot«illy 
different  spirit,  a  reformer  of  philosophy ,  I  wish  to  set  in  the  true 
light,  lost  it  be  mistaken  for  what  it  is  not.  My  Father  himself 
supposed  that  he  had  fallen  into  suspicion  through  his  partial 
advocacy   of  Spinoza  ;*•  1  believe  he  has  done  himself  harm 

the  agenda  et  eredenda  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  could  we  separate 
them  from  the  adulterating  ingredients  combined  with,  and  the  use 
ipade  of  them,  by  the  sacerdotal  Mamelukes  of  the  Romish  monarchy, 
for  the  support  of  the  Papacy  and  Papal  hierarchy,  would  neither  have 
brought  about  nor  have  sufficed  to  justify,  the  convulsive  separation 
under  Leo'X.  Nay,  that  if  they  were  fairly,  and  in  the  light  of  a  sound 
philosophy,  compared  with  either  of  the  two  main  divisions  of  Protestant- 
ism, as  it  now  exists  in  this  country,  that  is,  with  the  fashionable  doctrines 
and  interpretations  of  the  Armenian  and  Grotian  school  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  the  tenets  and  language  of  the  modern  Calvinists  on  the  other, 
an  enlightened  disciple  of  John  and  of  Paul  would  be  perplexed  which  of 
the  three  to  prefer  as  the  least  unlike  the  profound  and  sublime  system  he 
had  learned  from  his  great  masters.  And  in  this  comparison  I  leave  out 
of  view  the  extreme  sects  of  Protestantism,  whether  of  the  frigid  or  the 
torrid  zone,  Socinian  or  fanatic."    Pp.  145-6. 

^A  My  Father  alludes  to  the  defects  of  Spinoza's  system  in  several  of 
his  'writings.  His  ultimate  opinion  of  that  philosopher  has  been  pubU&bftd 
in  Mr.  Gillman's  Life  of  Coleridge,  pp.  319-11. 
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with  those  who,  as  Archdeacon  Hare  says,  talk 
if  its  history  belonged  to  that  of  Earaschatka,  1 
respecting  Immanuel  Kant.**  Let  the  reader  b 
he  spoke  and  felt  thus  at  the  same  period  when 
defending  Christianity  among  the  Germans  aga 
he  deemed  undoubtedly  its  opponents.*^     The  tr 

«8  "  He  calls  Calvin  a  great  man ! " — I  have  seen  spec 
a  religious  indictment.  I  cannot  sympathize  with  t 
which  looks  upon  Luther  as  a  "  bold  bad  man,"  and  th 
call  Calvin  a  groat  one  ;  defames  the  characters  of  our 
and  disparages  the  glorious  poetry  of  Milton  ;  holds  th( 
William  infamous,  and  that  of  Cromwell  execrable ;  c< 
the  flames  that  consumed  Latimer,  and  fires  at  remembra 
beheaded  Laud ;  finds  out  tliat  Dr.  Arnold  was  over  h: 
and  attributes  the  power  of  Mr.  Carlyle*s  writings  to 
Air,  Mr.  Carlyle's  "  irreligion  "  *  as  well  as  Mr.  Irvim 
author  of  TTie  Doctor  reckons  among  those  nonentiti 
substance  with  a  misjudging  world.  To  the  religion  of 
himself  has  paid  a  most  beautiful  and  affecting  tribute 
flies,  vol.  v.,  pp.  1-6).  He  quotes  this  saying  of  one  wl 
"  His  wad  the  freest,  brotherliest,  bravest  human  soul 
contact  with :  I  call  him,  on  the  whole,  the  best  mar 
trial  enough,  found  in  this  world,  or  now  hope  to  fin 
Uncle  saw  Irving  under  the  most  unfavorable  circumsta 
drunk  that  "  foulest  Circean  draught,  the  poison  of  Pc 
when  **»Fashion  crowded  round  hiip  with  her  meteor  1 
dances,"  and  he  seemed  himself,  perhaps,  in  some  respe 
empty,  gaudy,  intoxicated  and  intoxicating  throng. — But 
cluster  of  opinions .'  I  know  not  whether  any  man  holds 
spirit  of  exclusiveness  in  the  religious  partisan  has  ma 
of  them,  and  earnestly  too.  Mr  Maurice's  remark,  in  h 
on  one  strong  point  in  Mr.  Carlyle's  writings,  the  sense 
Absolute  Will  and  the  necessity  of  absolute  submission  1 
man,  which  they  bring  out  with  special  force  in  a  p 
instance  of  that  power  of  recognising  the  substance  of 
it  be,  and  under  whatever  form,  which  is  so  charact 
genius. 

CT  This  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Parry,  print 
in  his  recollections  of  my  Father  in  Germany. 

**  Eichorh,  one  of  the  principal  theologists  in  Germa 

*  I  And  on  referring  to  the  passAge  in  The  Doctor,  that  I  have  mU 
IrreUglon,**  ■erloosly  iheant  for  "  Mr.  Carlyle's  im;ligion  **  in  the  sei 
mistake  is  no  voSmepon  of  my  Uncle's  opinion  of  Mr.  Cariyle. 
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never  beheld  in  Kant  the  foe  of  Christianity  ;  he  kept  his 
on  the  great  characteristic  parts  of  Kant's  teaching,  and  th 
he  maintained,  might  be  brought  to  the  service  of  Christiar 
as  far  as  they  went ;  might  strengthen  the  faith  by  purifyin 
and  bringing  it  into  coincidence  with  reason.  They  who  ] 
nounce  the  writings  of  this  great  genius- directly  and  positi^ 
adverse  to  pure  religion,  whether  right  or  wrong,  are  but  set 
their  judgment  of  what  Christianity,  historical  as  well  as  id 
is  and  involves,  of  what  Kant's  doctrine  is  and  involves,  agn 
my  Father ;  they  cannot  accuse  him  of  supporting  a  systen 
infidelity  without  first  begging  the  question  against  him  on  I 
points.  Kant  is  called  an  Atheist ,  yet  who  but  he  overth 
the  grand  atheistical  argument  of  Hume  ?  he  is  called  a  F 
theist,  yet  he  it  was  who  first  discovered  and  clearly  stated 
fundamental  error  in  the.  Pantheistic  system  of  Spinoza  :  otl 
had  abused  it  as  impious  ;  he  alone  proved  it  to  be  irrational 


here,  seems,  from  all  accounts,  to  be  doing  his  utmost  to  destroy  the 
dences  on  which  we  ground  our  belief.  He  is  a  good  man  and  extrer 
charitable,  but  this  attempt  speaks  neither  for  his  head  nor  for  his  h( 
Coleridge,  an  able  vindicator  of  these  important  truths,  is  well  acquaii 
with  Eichorn,  but  this  latter  is  a  coward,  who  dreads  his  arguments 
his  presence.  Even  atheism  is  not  altogether  unfashionable  here,  in 
higher,  and  sometimes  among  the  lower,  classes  of  society.  The,  pr; 
are  generally  weak  and  ignorant  met,  who  pay  little  attention  to  t 
flocks,  at  least  out  of  the  pulpit.  They  are,  hmeevery  paid  badly.  I  1 
twice  mentioned  Coleridge,  and  much  wish  you  were  acquainted  with  1 
It  is  very  delightful  to  hear  him  sometimes  discourse  on  religious  topic: 
an  hour  together.  His  fervor  is  particularly  agreeable  when  contra 
with  the  chilling  speculations  of  the  German  philosophers.  I  have 
occasion  to  see  these  successively  abandon  all  their  strong-holds  whei 
brought  to  the  attack  his  argumfent^  and  his  philosophy."  {Early  Y 
and  lAtte  Reeolleetiona,  pp.  100-101.) 

Dr.  Carlyon  himself,  in  my  opinion,  misunderstood  my  Father  in  n 
things,  as  he  misunderstood  some  of  his  favorite  authors :  but  I  am  ohi 
to  him  for  his  testimony  on  this  point. 

<8  *«  Zimmermann,'*  says  Dr.  Carlyon, "  gave  us  his  opinion  freely  of  Kj 
pliilosophy,  ^nd  no  one  could  have  more  cordially  reprobated,  its  gen 
tendency.  After  maintaining,  as  Kant  has  done,  that  the  existence 
God  can  never  be  proved ;  to  what  purpose,  asked  Z.,  is  it  to  tell  the  w 
that  the  best  argument  which  can  be  adduced  in  its  favor  is  this  verv 
po«ibility  of  provicg  it  ?    Tiie  genera  ity  oC  \sxw\V>vcA^V^  iav^>^'^'^ 
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Everything  that  the  Germans  teach  requires 
tiated  by  the  English  mind,  to  be  enlivened  an 
They  are  analysers, — all,  more  or  less,  what  Ka 
nently,  AUes-zermalmendem — shatterers  to  pieces, 
oess  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  construe 
sound — a  necessary  work  toward  pure  religion, 
throw  permanently  only  what  is  ready  to  fall,  or  i 
nature  of  re-construction.  They  cannot  extingui 
instincts  of  mankind,  or  blot  out  the  records  of 
draining  of  marshes  will  never  render  a  country  < 
while  there  are  yet  springs  in  the  mountains  whenc 
may  flow.  If  Germans  disbelieve,  it  is  not  from  1 
intellect ;  their  clear  searching  glances ;  it  is  n 
they  leave  undone  than  from  what  they  do  ;  from 
not  than  from  what  they  possess.  Some  of  their  i 
want  that  imaginative  power, — so  necessary  in  re 
tioh, — which  brings  the  many  into  one,  and  judge 
reference  to  the  whole. 

Mr.  Arthur  Hallam,  whose  Remains  inspire  s< 
him  not  with  deep  regret  that  they  are  remains, 
and  commencements,  has  said  on  this  subject  :** 


collect  the  possibility,  but  forget  the  inference."  Dr.  C. 
attended  to  what  he  said,  without  showing  any  desire  to 
sopher  of  Konigsburg  on  this  occasion.*' 

My  Father  perhaps  thought  it  good  economy  to  save  1 
oceaaion,  and  to  judge  from  the  comments  upon  his  writ 
were  present,  very  wisely.  But  I  think  1  know  what  h< 
to  this  smart  shallow  objection  of  Zimmermann's,  that  if 
it  is  good  against  every  philosophical  and  religious  argum 
published.  What  is  there  in  the  way  of  reasoning  that 
false  and  injurious  by  being  cut.in  half?  That  treatise  • 
dressed  and  adapted  to  students,  and,  if  students  had  no 
it,  the  world  would  not  have  misunderstood  it.  So  it  is  ^ 
•of  Luther :  the  simple  hearers,  who  expect  that  the  t 
forth  what  is  true  rather  than  what  is  false,  what  accords 
ideas  rather  than  what  contradicts  them,  these  found  him 
I  dare  say.  It  was  the  systematic  divines,  the  Romish 
iophisters,  that  turned  his  commentary  into  Antinomianit 

«•  Remains  in  Verse  and  Prose,  p.  189.    I  think  thj 
might  perhaps  have  modified  bis  opinion  of  the  Critica 
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tate  to  express  my  conviction,  that  the  spirit  of  the  critical 
sophy,  as  seen  by  its  bruits  in  all  the  rannifications  of  art,  1 
ture,  and  morality,  is  as  much  more  dangerous  than  the  sp 
mechanical  philosophy,  as  it  is  fairer  in  appearance,  and 
capable  of  alliance  with  our  natural  feelings  of  enthusiasr 
delight.  Its  dangerous  tendency  is  this,  that  it  perverts 
very  minds,  whose  office  it  was  to  resist  the  perverse  impul 
society,  and  to  proclaim  truth  under  the  dominion  of  falseh 
The  difference  between  the  critical  and  the  mechanical  pt 
phy  is  this,  that  the  latter  is  incongruous  and  inconsonant 
Christianity ;  while  the  former  (as  far  as  it  goes)  is  capal 
flowing  along  with  it  in  one  channel  and  even  blending  wit! 
one  stream,  as  I  contend  that  it  does  in  the  Christian  philoi 
of  my  Father.  The  latter  blunts  the  religious  susceptibilii 
perverts  the  habits  of  thought — suppresses  the  inward  fire  v 
at  the  impulse  of  the  external  revelation,  springs  upward 
living  flame,  as  the  flint  draws  the  hidden  fire  from  the  rock, 
the  critical  philosophy  cultivates  the  moral  sense  while  it  < 
the  eye  of  reason  ;  its  positions  are  compatible  with  every  i 
ual  truth,  and  to  the  spiritual  are  spiritual  themselves.  It  i 
the  highest  poetry — ^like  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  no 
gion  itself,  much  less  dogmatic  divinity,  but  cognate  with  J 
harmoniously  co-operativeJ 
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he  lived  and  thought  longer.  As  a  substitute  for  Christianity,  it  is 
but  a  beautiful  shadow ;  unite  the  two,  and  it  becomes  substanti: 
really  searching  system  can  be  injurious  to  none  but  those  who  are  t 
already,  and  adopt  it  as  a  goodly  cloak  for  their  own  bare  and  h 
heart-unbelief.  There  will  ever  be  in  the  world  born  Mechanicians 
gians,  Psilanthropists,  Antinomians,  Judaizers,  who  will  have  systen 
suit  their  feelings.  But  these  systems  are  positively  false,  and  tend  ' 
rupt  the  heart  ;•  while  the  Critical  philosophy,  considered  apart  frc 
religious  opinions  of  Kant  and  some  of  his  foUowei's,  has  never  ye 
proved  so  by  systematic  and  searching  argument.  See  remarks 
Mission  of  the  Comforter,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  799,  800,  on  injustice  done  t 
man  writers  by  party  judges,  slightly  acquainted  with  their  writings, 
irrelevant  fine  sayings  are  taken  for  confutations  of  their  untouch 
versaries. 

^  I  do  not  speak  here  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Sonnets,  or  parts  of  Tt 
eyrsion  expressly  Christian  and  Catholic,  but  of  Mr.  WordswortW*. 
in  general,  including  much  of  an  «wc\\«t  ^-aXft  >^*axv  >^^2aft.  Nyto^siasi 
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•  Let  it  b^  understcod,  however,  that  by  the  critical  pkilatopk§ 
1  mean  the  really  critical  part  of  Kant's  teaching, — all  his  purel] 
philosophical  and  metaphysical  doctrines,  which  have  a  most  iin< 
portant  bearing  on  religious  belief  d  posteriori,  but  do  not  treat  oi 
it  directly— of  which  the  bulk  of  his  works  consist.     I  speali 
particularly  of  his  Logic,  Prolegomena  to  every  future  system  of 
Metaphysics,  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason  (his  greatest  produa 
tion),  Critiques  of  the  Judgment  and  of  the  Practical  Reason,  Onli 
possible  ground  of  proof  for  demonstrating  the  Existence  of  God. 
and  Metaphysical  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy.     I  do  not  spciali 
of  his  Religion  vnihin  the  hounds  of  pure  Reason,  so  far  as  the 
doctrine  of  that  wjork  really  conflicts  with  all  outward  Revelation 
and  Historical  Christianity.     The  treatise  just  mentioned, — which 
forms  scarcely  more  than  a  four  or  ^\e  and  twentieth  part  of  the 
author's  whole  writings,  though  in  the  minds  of  some  persons  it 
seems  to  form  the  whole — contains  an  application  of  the  critical 
philosophy,  which  many,  who  embrace  the  philosophy  itself,  may 
and  do  reject — which  certainly  my  Father  never  adopted.     Hb 
argument  in  the  first  Lay  Sermon  on  miracles  supposes  the  histo 
rical  truth  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Bible,  and  the  admir 
lion  he  expresses  of  the  treatise  above-mentioned  refers  not  to  e 
portion  of  it,  which   is  irreconcilable  with  the  substance  of 
Catholic  Faith,  but  to  that  part  only  which  serves  to  place 
more  complete  accordance  with  Practical  Reason  (the  mo 
telligential  mind);  than  the  primitive  or  mediseval  conc^ 
The  general  character  and  aim  of  the  critical  philoso 
been  described  by  my  Father,  when  he  speaks  of  "  tin 
w^waiUia  SoKifKiffriKh,  that .  critiquc  of  the  human  intellec 
previously  to  the  weighing  and  measuring  of  this  or  thr 
by  assaying  the  weights,  measures,  and  scales  themse) 
fulfilment  of  the  heaven-descended,  nosce  teipsum,  in 
the  intellective  part  of  man,  which  was  commenced 
tentative  broadcast  way  by  Lord  Bacon  in  his  Novi 


which  formal  religion  is  not  apparent,  but  in  which  the 
tianity  is  "  the  spirit  of  the  whole."    I  do  not  say  so  mt 
Critical  Philosophy,  but  still  I  think  it  has  been  evolv 
(that  18,  by  the  general  spirit  of  the  religion  surroui  " 
an  utmosphere),  and  agrees  with  it,  though,  by  itself, 
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and  brought  to  a  systematic  completion  by  Immanuel  ^ant  in  hin 
KritUc  der  reinen  Vemunft,  Kritik  der  Urtheihkraji,  and  MeUnphy* 
sische  Anfangs-grunde  der  NaiurwissenschafiP^  It  was  of  the  Kan- 
tean  Philosophy  considered  in  this  point  of  view  that  Schiller 
said,  in  his  correspondence  with  Goethe,  though  its  *-  form  shall 
one  day  be  destroyed,  its  foundations  will  not  have  this  destiny  to 
fear ;  for  ever  since  mankind  has  existed,  and  any  reason  among 
mankind,  these  same  first  principles  have  been  admitted  and  on 
the  whole  acted  upon." 

Mr.  Dequincey  has  spoken  with  horror  of  Kant's  table  talk 
infidelity.  What  authority  he  has  for  such  a  horrid  charge  I 
know  not :  he  docs  not  write  well  on  personal  [joints,  though  ad- 
mirably always,  when  he  keeps  away  from  the  Maremma  or 
Snake  Marsh  of  private  anecdote.  This  is  certain,  that  Kant's 
disciples  and  commentators  in  general  are  a  most  silent  and"  dis- 
creet set  of  men,  if  their  master  "  planted  his  glory  in  the  grave 
and  was  ambitious  of  rotting  for  ever."  They  seem  profoundly 
ignorant  of  this  part  of  his  creed.  This  also  is  certain  that  he 
has  amongst  the  admirers  of  his  writings  Churchmen  and  good 
Christians,  who  have  found  a  coincidence  between  the  more  im- 
portant parts  of  his  teaching  and  the  ideas  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
together  with  suggestions,  that  throw  light  on  some  of  the  dark 
places  of  divinity  by  clearly  exhibiting  the  structure  and  limits 
of  the  human  mind, — whfch  enlighten  the  object  by  pouring 
light  into  the  subject.  Is  it  of  no  use  to  religion  to  clear  and 
correct  its  intellectual  form  ?  A  great  deal  of  superstition  may 
hold  a  great  deal  of  spiritual  truth,  as  the  wax  of  the  honeycomb 
holds  the  pure  nourishing  honey.  The  honey  may  be  drawn  ofT 
into  a  glass  bason  ;  and  how  necessary  would  this  be  if  the  comb 
were  not  merely  insipid  and  innutritions  but  unwholesome  or 
even  poisonous  !  It  should  eyer  he  remembered  that  intellectual 
error  in  religion  injures  those  least  who  are  least  intellectual ; 
and  hence  it  is  a  fallacy  to  argue  that  because  men  in  past  times, 
or  simple  Christians  at  all  times,  have  lived  holy  lives  though 
their  creed  may  be  challenged  as  in  part  irrational,  therefort 


'»  Works.     Leipzig,  1839,  vol.  ii. ;  voL  vii.,  p.  1-3G4;  voL  vuL^^.<A.v 
ft(i9.>-itonam«,  vol.  iii. 
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contradicti<Hi  to  the   laws  of  the  -understanding  in 
articles  is  of  no  consequence.     It  is  of  the  more  c 
the  dearer-sighted  we  become :  it  is  one  thing  to  si 
to  falsehood,  and  quite  another  not  to  see  it. 

Most  desirable  is  it  that  philosophy  should  be  indt 
religious  shackles  in  its  operations,  in  order  that  it  n 
religion.     It  is  even  a  benefit  to  the  world,  however  , 
to  himself,  that  Kant,  with  his  mighty  powers  of  t 
analysis,  was  not  religiously  educated.     Had  he  be 
up  a  Churchman  he  could  never  have  divested  himsel 
tic  divinity ;  he  could  never  have  given  the  a  priori 
human  mind  as  independently  as  he  has  given  it ;  an 
been  less  independently  and  abstractly  given,  the  cor 
Christianity  with  the  mental  constitution  of  man  c 
have  been  so  evident  as  it  now  is  to  those  who  have 
writings,  and  who  know  and  love  and  revere  the  B 
not,  of  course,  mean  that  mere  spirituality  interferes 
culative  philosophy,  but  only  that  religious  persons  an 
such  as  have  come  early  under  the  sway  of  some  do^ 
tem,  which  has  guided  their  thoughts  from  the  first 
mean  that  a  man  dogmatically  educated  may  not  beco 
philosopher ;  but  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  religious 
to  obtain  the  undirected  thoughts  of  a  powerful  invej 
has  considered  the  human  mind  by  its 'own  light  aloi 
thus  the  harmony  of  the  outward   revelation  with 
conformation  is  most  incontrovertibly  ascertained, 
devotee  of  the  outward  revelation  could  have  done 
particular  .service,  or  shown  how  perfectly  the  re] 
mere  intellectual  explorer  in  the  region  of  mental  i 
coincide  with  the  spiritual  believer's  scheme  of  faith  i 
ft  clear  view  of  this  coincidence  all  correctness  > 
theory  depends,  they  who  value  such  correctness  o 
despise  the  labors  of  a  subtle  analyst  like  Immani 
deny,  before  examination,  that  they  may  be  imports 
butions  to  Catholic  Truth."     There  is  a  maxim  cur 
religious  Exclusives,  that  he  who  is  wrong  positive] 
tively  in  his  creed  can  have  no  true  insight  into  ar 
of  human  thought  connected  with  Morals  and  Relig 
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opinion,  if  acted  on,  would  be  most  injurious  to  the  cause  of 
because  great  powers  of  thought  belong  to  some  who,  unha 
for  themselves,  are  not  devout  or  spiritual-minded.  Tri 
advanced  by  the  efibrts  of  various  minds,  and  what  an  irreli 
man  throws  out  may  be  converted  to  a  use  he  little  dreamt 
by  the  religious.  Mr.  Dequincey  has  said  finely  of  Kantj 
ti^sting  him  with  my  Father  :  "  He  was  the  Gog  and  he  wc 
Magog  of  Hunnish  desolation  to  the  existing  schemes  of  ph 
phy.  He  probed  them ;  he  showed  the  vanity  of  vanities  ^ 
besieged  their  foundations, — ^the  rottenness  below,  the  holloa 
above.  But  he  had  no  instincts  of  creation  or  restoration  v 
his  Apollyon  mind  ;  for  he  had  no  love,  no  faith,  no  self-dis 
no  humility,  no  child-like  docility ;  all  which  qualities  belc 
essentially  to  Coleridge's  mind,  and  waited  only  for  mai 
and  for  sorrow  to  bring  them  forward."  It  was  because 
Father  had  these  qualities  that  to  him  the  philosophy  of  Kan 
religion  ;  and,  indeed,  I  think  it  may  be  maintained,  that  alth 
Kant's  process  was  analytic  rather  thaji  synthetic,  and  wa 
cupied  in  clearing  away  rather  than  in  erecting,  it  wsis  1 
means  purely  destructive,  but,  after  the  clearance,  had  i 
rials  enough  left  wherewith  to  construct  the  base  of  a  philos 
co-incident  with  a  spiritual  Christianity. 

It  was  affirmed  by  Hume  that  religion  must  rest  on  fa 
that  reason  could  not  proye  its  truth.  This  proposition  wa 
affirmed  by  Kant,  but  with  an  utterly  opposite  inference 
that  which  Hume  drew  from  it,  for  he  saw  what  Hume  sav 
that  there  is  a  power  in  the  human  mind  sufficient  to  suppor 
substantiate  religion,  apart  from  the  mere  speculative  fac 
that  spiritual  truths  must  have  their  own  specific  evidence ; 
if  there  is  no  absolute  demonstration  in  these  matters  fo 
mere  understanding,  none  is  needed,  none  would  serve  any 
pose  of  religion ;  that  theoretic  reason  has  performed  her  > 
office  in  religious  proof  when  she  has  shown  the  impossibili 
disproving  the  objects  of  faith.  Reason  cannot  oblige  us 
ceive,  said  Kant,  more  than  reason  can  prove.  But  ^hat 
Speculative  Reason  cannot  oblige  us  to  receive,  the  Mora 
Spiritual  within  us  may.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Ai 
R^iJUclion;  I  believe  that  my  Father,  in  his  latter  yeata^^ 
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something  to  it,  on  the  subject  of  Ideas,  which  will 
trust,  hereafter. 

The  question  for  us  is  not,  did  Kant  himself  acce 
ward  Revelation,  but  does  his  teaching  overthrow  or  d 
Wish  the  religion  of  the  heart  and  conscience  ?  If  it 
the  law  written  in  the  heart  it  will  assuredly  strengths 
ward  Revelation,  when  rightly  used.  There  are  som< 
that  God,  and  Christ,  and  Law,  and  Nature,  and  Scrij 
all  placed  religion  on  the  rock  of  external  evider 
larger  and  stronger  this  rock  can  be  made  to  appea 
the  better.  To  rest  the  whole  structure  of  the  faith  u 
Father  ever  held  to  be  a  most  venturous  and  blind  p 
He  held  th&t  beneath  this  rock  there  is  a  broad  and  de 
tion,  out  of  wjiich  the  rock  grows  and  with  which  it  < 
one, — that  this  foundation  was  laid  by  the  Creator  bin 
His  voice,  both  as  it  speaks  in  the  heart  and  reason 
and  as  it  is  uttered,  in  the  Written  Word,  refers  us 
evidence  as  the  only  satisfying  and  adequate  evider 
gion  ; — that  on  this  foundation,  the  accordance  of  the 
our  spiritual  wants  and  aspirations,  the  internal  cohere 
Hhole  scheme  of  Revelation  within  itself  to  the  eye 
and  ihe  Spirit,  Christianity  ever  has  been  and  ever  mi 
ported  and  maintained.  They  who  term  external  ev 
rock. of  the  Faith,  its  pnly  secure  foundation,  never 
adopt  from  those  whom  they  condemn  as  Rationalist 
they  hold  the  internal  evidence  indispensable,  thoughts 
ments  which  they,  with  their  professions,  have  but  litt 
They  make  themselves  fine  with  borrowed  plumes,  a 
spiritual  ideas,  instincts,  needs,  aptitudes,  preconfigu 
the  soul  to  religion,  and  correspondences  of  the  heart 
to  doctrine.^'  They  say  that  religion  is  to  be  known,  bi 

'^  Mr.  Allies,  in  his  Church  of  England  cleared  from  thi 
Sehigm  ;  and  Mr.  Archer  Butler,  in  his  Letters  on  Mr  Newr 
on  Development^  have  treated  in  a  searching  and  masterly 
portions  of  the  external  evidence  against  Romanism  in  def 
church.  A  maa  who  clearly  and  learnedly  sets  forth  histori 
must  throw  light  on  the  truth ;  but  no  gooc  'a  done  to  the  c; 
gion  by  those  declaimers  who  exalt  outward  evidence  without 
AiTward,  and  condemn  the  demand  for  internal  evidence  wh 
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the  nobleness,  the  blessedness,  the  inward  peace  and  beau 
it  produces.  Now  if  these  deep  ideas,  these  harmonies 
human  spirit  with  objects  of  faith,  presented  by  the  \ 
Word  and  Tradition,  exist,  must  not  ^y  be  the  rock  that 
lies  the  structure  of  external* evidence  and  substantiates  it 
we  think  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  appearance  to  ti 
ward  sense,  any  vision  or  voice,  to  implant  the  ideas  of  ( 
of  any  spiritual  reality?  Can  these  outward  signs  dc 
than  excite  it  ?  Maintainers  of  external  evidence,  as  ^  i 
the  faith,  insist  that  religion  must  first  be  proved  historical 
then  brought  home  to  the*heart  by  its  internal  merits.  It 
can  be  proved  historically  unless,  as  a  whole,  it  be  ideall 
and  if  the  power  of  ideas  within  us  show  it  to  be  such,  thi 
be  the  deepest  and  only  sufficient  proof  of  its  reality.  ' 
that  Reason  and  the  Moral  Sense  may  speak,  but  only  aft 
ward  evidence  has  been  given  to  the  Understanding,  is  to 
the  very  being  of  Reason.  For  that  is  a  spiritual  eye  ane 
to  the  bodily  one.  What  should  we  say  of  an  eye  that 
not  be  sure  whether  a  particular  object  was  black  or  blue, 
or  square,  till  it  was  declared  to  be  so  by  authority  ? 
we  not  say  that  it  had  no  power  of  sight  at  all  ?  Let  the 
tainers  of  external  evidence  and  historical  proof  guard  th 
and  make  as  much  of  it  as  they  may  ;  but  let  them  not  c 
angrily  against  those  who  seek  to  probe  and  examine  it ; 
auredly  if  it  will  not  bear  the  hammers  of  all  the  Inquisi 
Christendom  it  is  no  true  granite  but  crumbly  sandstone, 
less  religion,  as  far  as  it  is  outward  history,  and  involves  fai 
events,  must  be  outwai'dly  proved  and  attested :  but  hon 
nificant  would  be  the  mere  historical  and  outward  part  of  re 
how  unmeaning  and  empty,  if  it  were  not  Jilled  and  qui< 
by  spiritual  ideaa,  which  no  outward  evidence  can  prove ; 
must  be  seen  by  the  eyes  of  the  spirit  within  us ;  must  1 

presupposing  the  need  and  existence  of  it  in  their  whole  argumen 
look  one  way,  and  row  another ;  who  rave  at  Rationalism  while  t 
picking  her  pocket ;  and  jumble  together  whatever  is  most  speciou: 
ferent  systems*  without  regard  to  consistency.  Thiskmd  of  writing 
the  mob  of  the  would-be  orthodox — ^the  Majoritarians  ;  but  it  i 
service  to  religion. 
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braced  by  the  will,  not  blindly  and  passively  rece 
Archer  Butler,  in  his  Letters  on  Development,  obti 
man  who  should  affect  to  discard  all  revealed  testimoi 
prove  the  divinity  of  Christ  or  the  Doctrine  of  the  ' 
clusively  by  internal  reason,  would  be  a  rationalist, 
conclusion  be  not  a  negative,  but  a  most  positive  dogm 
Here  the  misemploy ment  of  reason,  in  which  the  foi 
of  rationalism  has  just  been  declared  to  consist,^*  is  as 
we  are  told  that  rationalism  is  the  discarding  rev 
monies,  and  trusting  solely  to  the  internal ;  and  indee 
is  constantly  applied  in  a  manner  that  begs  the  quei 
plied  to  those  who  insist  upon  the  paramount  necessity 
evidence  hi  the  things  of  religion.  Certainly  he  ' 
discard  all  external  testimonies  of  the  Gospel  Revela 
be  irrational  and  ungrateful  to  Grod  who  has  given  thi 
endeavor  to  show,  that  by  the  light  within  us  alone  w 
ceive  their  truth,  is  no  misempfoyment  of  reason  or  ev 
obedience  of  faith.  Faithless  far  rather  are  they,  w 
internal  evidence  and  seek  preferably  the  external : 
they  want  the  spiritual  mind,  which  sees  what  it  be 
hiows  in  what  it  is  trusting  ?     The  question  is  this,  C 


^  '*  The  formal  nature  of  ratioDalism  is  the  undue  employ 
son  in  the  things  of  religion,  with  a  view  to  evade,  in  some  y 
plicity  of  the  obedience  of  faith."  Rationalism,  in  one  of  th* 
the  TimeSy  was  called  "  asking  for  reasons  out  of  place."  . 
these  definitions,  rationalism  is  as  general  a  term  as  impiety, 
tion,with  which,  indeed,  it  is -commonly  identified.  Now,  I 
man  can  be  guilty  of  this  error  only  in  this  way ;  he  may  ask  : 
reasons  In  spiritual  matters,  which  are  inappropriate  to  such 
may  ask  for  positive  logical  proof  of  spiritual  verities,  or  outw 
of  that  to  which  the  spirit  within  can  alone  bear  witness ;  b 
first,  that  there  is  no  religious  article  for  the  reception  of  v* 
not  bound  to  give  a  sufficient  reason ;  secondly,  that  sufficiei 
the  reception  of  any  religious  article  can  never  be  found  e 
that  its  internal  character,  tried  by  the  religious  faculties  gi% 
Maker,  ought  to  determine  its  acceptance  or  rejection.  Leibn 
de  la  Conformity  deja  Foi  avec  la  Raisant  contains  a  very  c 
this  subject,  as  far  as  it  goes.  He  maintains  that  the  Fathers  i 
rejected  reason  as  modern  teachers  have  done,  both  in  the  ] 
and  Puritan  Schools,  s.  51 
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testimony  by  itself,  or  principally  and  primarily,  prove  the 
of  revelation  ?      The  "  rationalism  "  of  my  Father  assig 
outward  testimony  and  intei^al  evidence  independent  fun< 
in  the  instruction  of  man ;  he  conceived  that  the  former 
prove  religious  truth,  so  far  as  it  is  historical  and  logical 
latter  must  evidence  it,  so  far  as  it  is  spiritual  and  ideal, 
ward  evidence  can  apply  only  to  the  outward  event  or  appear 
and  this,  apart  from  the  ideas  of  which  it  is  the  symbol,  < 
never  constitute  an  article  of  religion.  ^  The  only  office  c 
ternal  testimony  with  respect  to  the  spiritual  substance  c 
faith,  in  my  Father's  view,  was  that  of  exciting  and  evolvin 
ideas,  which  are  the  sole  sufficient  evidence  of  it, — at  one 
ground  that  supports  it  and  the  matte'r  of  which  it  is  foi 
The  Incarnation  and  Atonement  he  believed  to  be  both  spi 
facts,  eternal  and  incomprehensible,  and  also  events  that 
to  pass  in  the  outward  world  of  Time ;    he  believed,  ther( 
that  in  the  proof  of  both,  external  and  internal  evidence 
work  together,  but  that  the  work  of  the  latter  was  the  d 
and  more  essential.     Before  the  publication  of  the  Gospi 
man  could  have  discovered. that  the  Son  of  God  was  to  cor 
the  flesh  ;    nevertheless,  it  is  reason  and  the  spirit  that  hi 
one  sense,  shown  to  men  those  deep  truths  of  religion,  the 
demption  of  mankind,  the  Divinity  of  the  Redeemer,  and  the 
unity  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.     Outward  appean 
have  led  men  to  the  knowledge  of  them,  but  the  recognition  : 
which  constitutes  saving  faith,  is  from  within.     To  this  rat 
ism  Professor  Butler  himself  draws  very  nigh  when  he  says 
"  the  fundamental  error  "*(of  Mr.  N.'s  whole  Developmeni 
rem)  "  consists  in  this  very  thing,  that  Christianity  is  to  b 
vestigated  as  a  mere  succession  of  historical  events  in  ord 
determine  faith."     "  This,"  he  says,  "  is  to  confound  the  k 
ledge  of  Church  history  as  a  succession  of  events,  wit! 
knowledge  of  Christianity  as  a  Rule  of  Duty:    to  coni 
Christianity  as  a  mixed  earthly  Reality  with  Christianity 
pure  heavenly  Ideal."     Can  we  attain  the  knowledge  of  a 
heavenly  Ideal,  or  a  Rule  of  Duty,  by  outward  attestation 
not  the  law  written  in  the  heart  that  interprets  and  substan 
the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  ? — and  if  the  Divux\fc«j  ^^>1&& 
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did  not  shine  fortli  by  its  own  liglit,  could  the  belief 
number  of  persons,  that  it  was  the  Word  of  Grod,  ha^ 
upon  the  world,  and  sustained  it  in  credit  from  age  U 
error  of  substituting  historical'  for  internal  evidence  : 
the  whole  Antiquarian    theory  of  faith  ;    that   thee 
to  establish  all  religious  doctrines  by  the  former  alon 
whereas,  but  for  the  latter,  the  structure  of  external  evi 
fall  into  a  shapeless  heap,  as  a  brick  wall  woufd  do  if  a 
were  withdrawn.      I  will  conclude  this  subject  by  ] 
reader  to  a   passage  on  the  relations  of  evidence 
and  a  priori  in  the  notes  to  the  First  Lay  Sermon,  A 
and  requesting  that  it  may  be  read  in  connexion  wii 
ment  of  belief  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity  conti 
last  chapter  of  vol.  ii.  of  this  work.     The  whole  is 
quote,  but  this  is  a  part  of  it : 

"  In  each  article  of  faith  ^embraced  on  convictior 
determines,  first  intuitively,  on  its  logical  possibility 
discursively,  on  its  analogy  to  doctrines  already  belie 
as  on  its  correspondence  to  the  wants  and  faculties  of  c 
and  thirdly,  historically,  On  the  direct  and  indirect  evid( 
the  probability  of  an  event  is  a  part  of  its  historic  ev 
constitutes  its  presumptive  proof,  or  the  evidence  a  pr 
as  the  degree  of  evidence  a  posteriori,  requisite  in  orde 
factory  proof  of  the  actual  occurrence  of  any  fact,  s 
inverse  ratio  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  evider 
(that  is,  a  fact  probable  in  itself  may  be  believed  on  s 
mony),  it  is  manifest  that  of  the  three  factors,  by  whici 
is  determined  to  the  admission  or  rejection  of  the  point  i 
the  last,  the  historical,  must  be  greatly  influenced  by  t 
analogy,  and  that  both  depend  on  the  first,  logical  con| 
indeed,  as  their  cause  or  preconstituent,  but  as  their  ind 
condition ;  so  that  the  very  inquiry  concerning  them 
terous  (fftf^te^a  Tov  vvTcpov  vpoTcpov),  as  long  as  the  first  remi 
tennined."'* 

Lest  what  has  been  said  on  my  Father's  view  of  the  I 

f^  Mr.  Newman's  Presumptive  character  of  the  Proof,  in  Y 
Development,  p.  131,  coincides,  as  far  as  it  goes,  with  my  Path 
in  the  above  passage. 
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diould  be  misconstrued,  I  would  say  a  few  words  more  upon 
point.  It  is  too  common,  I  fear,  to  confound  a  denial,  that 
language  in  which  "  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  conseque 
and  effects  of  the  Redemptive  act"  is  described  in  Scripi 
ought  to  be  literally  understood,  with  a  denial  that  these  U 
stand  for  a  real  act  on  God's  part.  Thus  they  who  mean 
to  deny,  that  "  the  essential  character  of  the  causative  ac 
Redemption  can  be  exactly  defined  by  the  mctaphoi's  use 
Scripture  to  describe  its  effects  and  consequences,  are  spoke 
as  if  they  had  denied  the  causative  act  itself, — the  remonstr; 
of  those  who  humbly  but  firmly  maintain  that,  this  act  being  t 
transcendent  and  mysterious,  it  can  be  known  to  us  only  in 
through  these  effects  and  consequences;  that  the  human 
ceptions  in  which  the  Sacred  Writers  present  it  to  us  do 
shadow  it  forth,  not  properly  express  it ;  that  we  are  not  boui 
receive  as  Gospel  all  that  divines  hjve  laid  down  respecting 
vindicative  justice  of  God,  of  this  justice  being  satisfied  I 
-substitution  of  the  sUHbrings  of  the  innocent  for  those  of 
guilty,  and  of  the  divine  wrath  being  transferred  from  the  si 
to  the  sinless, — that  "  change  of  purpose"  cannot  be  properly 
dieted  of  the  eternal,  omniscient,  omnipotent  God,  any  more 
arms  or  imngs  or  bowels  of  mercy,  is  strangely  supposed  to  ir 
a  notion,  that  Atonement  is  true  only  in  a  subjective  sense, 
instead  of  Redemption  having  been  wrought  for  us  by  tJie  ac 
God  and  our  Saviour  Christ,  only  the  phantom  of  such  a  thir 
made  to  play  before  our  eyes, — a  scenic  representation  of  it 
forth  upon  the  theatre  of  Holy  Writ  in  order  to  produce  cei 
efiects  on  the  souls  of  spectators  !  For  proof  that  the  two  vi 
are  wholly  distinct,  and  that  the  latter  was  foreign  to  the  min< 
Coleridge,  I  refer  readers  to  the  Aids  io  Rejlection.^^ 

I  believe  too  that  it  is  foreign  to  other  minds  to  which  it 
been   imputed.     "  Thus  Christ  is  emphatically  said  to  be 
Atonement;  not  that  we  may  attribute  to  God  any  change 
purpose  towards  man  by  what  Christ  has  done  ;  but  that  we 
know  that  we  have  passed  from  the  death  of  sin  to  the  life 

"s  On  Spiritual  Religion.    Comment  on  Aphorism,  xix.,  edit.  4. 
L»  edit  5. 
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righteousness  by  him';  and  that  our  hearts  may  . 
us."  This  passage  has  often  been  cited  to  fix 
deepest  heterodoxy  upon  the  writer,  a  living  divine 
ceived  to  contain  a  denial  of  the  Atonement  in  any 
tive  sense,  although  it  affirms  that  by  tohai  Christ 
have  passed  from  the  death  of  sin  to  the  life  of  ri| 
but  further,  that  this  mystery  has  been  presented  t* 
certain  figure,  in  order  tliat  we  may  judge  rightly 
and  consequences  for  tliem  that  believe.  Thus  t 
think  b,  in  the  apprehensions  of  some,  to  deny  Redei 
tively  considered  !  To  believe  tliat  by  what  Christ 
have  passed  'from  death  unto  life  is  nothing, — a  mer 
faith,  unless  we  are  ready  to  say  also,  that  tl)e  eternal 
fore-ordained  before  the  foundation  of  the  world, ^* 
duced  a  change  in  the  mind  of  Him  who  willed  it, 
with  whom  there  is  no  variableness  nor  shadow  of  tu 
afier  a  manifestation  made  in  these  last  times  the  a 
Infinite  were  altered,  and  He  began  to  coiiider  tha 
which  before  'he  had  considered  unpardonable.  V 
latter  doctrine  beyond  the  former,  save  a  contradicti' 
ascribe  change  of  purpose,  in  the  literal  sense,  to  th 
God  without  contradicting  the  very  idea  of  a  God  ? 
indeed  believe  that  a  something,  veiled  not  revea 
words,  is  true,  had  we  assurance  to  that  effect ;  bi 
not  be  what  seems  to  be  contended  for,  namely,  an  a 
they  are  true  in  the  literal  sense.  I  suppose  there  it 
who  doubts  that  the  mystery  of  Redemption  has  m 
man  can  fathom.  When  I  see  how  some  men  im 
writings  of  others  with  the  products  of  their  ow 
brains,  suppositions,  heresies,  felonies,  fantasies,  fc 
philosophies,  demoniacal  doctrines  and  so  forth,  I  o 
couplet  of  Dryden's  respecting  perversions  of  the  Bi 

The  fly-blown  text  conceives  an  alien  brood, 
And  turns  to  maggots  what  was  meant  for  fooc 

"  See  1  Peter,  i.,20.  Who  verity  was  fore-ordained  hefi 
iUni  of  the  world,  but  was  manifest  in  these  last  times  for 

^  Reltgio  Laici.  This  pungent  couplet  was  pointed  01 
yean  ago,  by  my  friend,  Mr.  H.  C.  Robinson. 
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I  would  fain  learn  of  those,  who  look  upon  my  Father's 
of  faith  as  something  less  satisfactory  to  a  religious  mind  tl; 
which  they  bave  embraced,  if  they  can  point  out  any  inn 
moral  truth,  any  great  spiritual  idea,  any  soul -sustaining 
any^  doctrine  unquestionably  necessary  or  highly  helpful 
support  and  safety  of  the  Christian  faith,  which  Was  rejc 
unrecognised  by  him.  Can  they  show  that  his  *'  rational 
as  some  designate  the  efforts  he  made  to  free  the  m: 
Christians  from  schemes  of  doctrine,  which  seemed 
**  absolutely  irrational,"  and  therefore  derogatory  to  G\ 
injurious  to  man,  excluded  him  from  participating  in  any 
cal  results,  that  can  be  deemed  favorable  to  a  pure,  deep, 
Christianity.  If  they  are  unable  to  do  this,  and  neither 
doctrine  of  the  Church,  of  Original  Sin,  of  the  Inspira 
Scripture, vof  Sacraments,  of  Justification,  as  far  as  I  am 
has  any  opponent  of  his  Christian  philosophy  hithert 
attempted  to  show  that  his  conceptions  were  not  as  pregn; 
spiritual,  as  deeply  pervaded  with  the  sense  of  the  r< 
betwixt  the  creature  and  the  Creator  as  those  to  whic 
adhere ;  instead  of  asserting  that  his  creed  is  less  pio 
religious  than  their  own,  they  should  try  to  prove  that  it 
reasonable  and  stands  upon  a  less  secure  foundation, 
they  have  shown  this  they  will  have  inclusively  prove( 
whatever  spiritual  ideas  he  may  have  possessed,  his  sys 
not  properly  contain  them.  But  such  a  proof  can  o 
furnished  by  strict  logical  processes ;  there  can  be  no  sh 
to  it  by  assumption,  or  representations  concerning  his  s 
mind,  and  the  influences  upon*  it,  calculated  to  lessen  th< 
of  his  testimony. 

1  cannot  quit  the  subject  of  my  Father's  competer 
the  iiivestigation  of  religious  questions,  without  noticing  i 
suggestion  which  has  been  thrown  out  on  this  same  poi 
which,  from  its  partial  truth,  seems  likely  to  confirm  or 
what  is  very  far  from  true.  It  has  been  observed  that  Co 
v^as  given  to  conteniplation  rather  than  to  action,  and  i 
even  resembled  Hamlet  in  carirying  to  excess  the  habit  of  al 
tug.  But  religious  doctrine  is  to  be  tried  by  its  6apab 
practical  application,  its  relation  to  appointed  ends^  and 
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the  speculative  mind  is  ill  qualified  to  judge  truly  on  f 
of  this  nature ;  instead  of  acquiescing  in  a  sound  and  pioi 
persons  of  such  a  character  are  apt  to  prefer  a  shallow 
stauUal  and  fantastic  oqe,  framed  by  their  limited  undei 
and  human  imagination.  The  following  is  part  of  a 
once  applied  to  my  Father  in  a  striking  article  in  the  Q 
Review.  "  When  a  religious  creed  is  presented,  say  to 
tittious  and  subtle  mind,  in  which  the  action  of  the  critics 
overbears  and  absorbs  all  other  energies,  that  facult} 
the  creed  proposed  polemically,  considers  it  wjth  refc 
logical  and  technical  pn  cision,  and  not  in  re^;pcct  to  i 
characteristics  and  tendencies,  and  wastes  upon  this, 
handling  of  sacred  themes  all  the  sedulity  which  oug 
employed  in  seeking  to  ^ive  effect  to  the  proffered  n 
spiritual  amelioration."" 

All  this  may  be  true  enough  of  the  mere  intellectua 
who  that  was  well  acquainted  with  Coleridge,  as  an  aut 
a  man,  could  suppose  that  such  was  his  character,  or 
views  like  his  as  the  product  of  understanding   unirrac 
reason,  and  fancy  uninspired  by  the  spiritual   sense  ? 
men  in  the  present  age  he  was  among  the  first  and  e\ 
the  most  earnest  to  maintain,  that  "  religion  must  have 
origin,  so  far  at  least  that  the  evidence  of  its  doctrine 
like  the  truths  of  abstract  science,  be  wholly  independ< 
will  :'"•    that   religion  is  designed  to  improve  the  na 
faculties  of  man,  and  that  every  part  of  religion  is  to  be  j 
its  relation  to  this  main  end.""     These   maxims  he  in 
during  his  whole  course  as  a  religious  writer  ;  they  pi 
a  deep  hold  on  his  mind,  and  were  uttered  by  him,  not 
lip  only,  as  if  learned  from  others,  but  as  if  they  ha 
been  drawn  from  "  the.  fountain-head  of  genuine  self-n 
If  he  then  tried  a  religious  creed  "  with  reference  to  lo 
technical  precision,  and  not  in  respect  to  its  moral  cho 

w  See  the  Quarterly  Review  for  December,  1841,  pp.  U-IS 
sage  is  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  '*  Church  Principles  considered 
milts,**  p.  6b. 

w  Biog.  lAteraria,  vol.  i. 

**  Jiids  to  Reflection »  edit.  5 
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§md  tendencies,**  how  strangely  must  he  have  deserted  a  principl 
which  his  own  experience  had  established  ! — how  unaccountabl; 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  light  of  a  "safety  lamp,""  which  his  owj 
hands  had  hung  up  for  the  guidance  of  others  !  Lot  any  candii 
reader  consult  on  this  subject  the  Aids  to  Rejiection,  especinll; 
that  portion  i  i  which  the  author  maintains,  that  "  revealed  truth 
are' to  be  judged  of  by  us,  as  far  as  they  are  grounds  of  practice 
or  in  some  way  connected  with  our  moral  and  spiritual  inte 
rests," — that  "the  life,  the  substance,  the  hope,  the  love,  in  on 
word,  the  faith, — these  are  derivatives  from  the  practical,  mora 
and  spiritual  nature  and  being  of  man  ;"  and  then  ask  himsel; 
whether  he  who  wrote  thus  could  be  capable  of  falling  into  th 
error  described  above.  And  again  let  him  see  whether  he  cai 
cite  a  single  passage  from  his  writings  in  which  he  appears  t 
be  trying  a  creed  according  to  logical  precision  alone,  withou 
regard  to  its  deeper  bearings.  So  far  from  being  apt  to  conside 
articles  of  belief  exclusively  in  their  intellectual  aspect,  in  hi 
departures  from  received  orthodoxy  he  was  chiefly  influenced  b; 
moral  considerations,  by  his  sense  of  the  discrepancy  betwixt  th 
tenet,  in  its  ordinary  form,  and  the  teachings  of  conscience,— 
his  conviction  that  the  doctrine,  as  commonly  understood,  eilhe 
meant  nothing  or  something  which  opposed  the  spiritual  sens 
and  practical  reason." 

SI  See  the  Jlida  to  Rifiection  on  Spiritual  Religion.  Comment  on  Apl 
ii.,  edits.  4,  and  5. 

*»  The  interesting  Article  on  Development  in  the  Christ.  Remembranct 
for  January,  which  has  just  come  into  my  hands,  and  in  which  I  find  a  con 
firmation  of  some  remarks  of  mine,  in  this  Introduction,  on  the  Romisli  doc 
trine  of  the  Eucharist,  contains  the  following  sentences,  which  I  take  th 
liberty  to  quote  for  the  sake  of  explaining  more  clearly  my  Father's  mod 
of  thought  on  the  relation  of  divine  truth  to  the  mind  of  man  :  "  Ou 
ideas  on  mysterious  subjects  are  necessarily  superficial ;  they  are  intellect 
ually  paper-ideas ;  they  will  not  stand  examination  ;  they  vanish  into  darh 
ness  if  we  try  to  analyse  them.  A  child,  on  reading  in  fairy  tales  aboii 
magical  conversions  and  metamorphoses,  has  most  simple  definite  idea 
instantly  of  things,  of  which  the  reality  is  pOrely  unintelligible.  His  idea 
are  paper  ones ;  a  philosopher  may  tell  him  that  he  cannot  have  thei 
really,  because  they  issue,  when  pursued,  in  something  self-contradictor 
and  absurd;  that  he  is  mistaken  and  only  thinks  he  has  them;  but  th 
^ild  has  them,  such  as  they  are,  and  they  are  pow^rC^sl  Q'cvft!s.,'v&^  ^\nk 
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The  mere  vnUllecUuilistSy  who  try  diviDe  things 
measures,  had  in  my  Father  a  life-long  opponent, 
is  a  charge  of  mere  intellectualism  brought  agair 
Is  it  because  he  resisted  the  insidious  sophism  whic 

something  real  at  the  bottom.  Our  idea^,  in  the  region  of  : 
tcry,  have  this  childish  character ;  the  early  Church  had  8u« 
sirfTple,  superficial,  childlike  idea  of  an  absolute  conversion 
and  wine  into  the  Body  and  Blood ;  and  with  this  idea,  as  ^ 
glyphic  emblem  of  some  mysterious  and  awful  reality,  it  st 
pp.  135-6.  Oui  ideas  on  the  supersensual  and  spiritual  ar< 
sphere  of  the  understanding,  the  forms  of  which  are  adapted 
sense,  though  it  is  by  the  mediation  of  the  understanding 
"  hieroglyphic  emblems,**  that  we  can  take  any  cognisance  of 
them  into  the  light  of  consciousness :  still  to  describe  these 
pel  ucial,'*  and  as  merely  indicating  "  some  my8t«rious  and  a* 
appears  X*y  be  scarcely  doing  them-  justice.  There  is  indeed 
of  "mere  mystery  and  undefined  reality  in  all  our  religious  be 
omnes  in  myaterium ;  but  they  have  a  foreground  too,  a  sub 
hensible  by  faith,  visible  to  the  eye  of  reason  and  the  spirit 
actually  as  the  things  of  sense  are  perceptible  by  our  sem 
belief  that  something,  referred  to  by  the  words  "  conversion 
wine  into  the  Body  and  Blood,"  is  a  religious  reality, — can  thi 
with  the  name  of  an  Idea  ?  What  can  verify  or  attest  the  tn 
spiritual  Something?  What  spiritual  benefit  can  such  vague 
upon  our  spirits?  If  religious  ideas  are  vague  and  superficis 
are  positive  and  profound  f  Again,  is  it  true  that  the  idea 
and  of  the  early  Church  were  of  this  description  ?  I  more  th 
A  child  who  reads  of  magical  metamorphoses  has  very  definii 
before  his  mind,  and  so  had  the  early  Church  in  regard  to  t) 
The  early  Fathers  seem  to  have  held,  that  the  consecrated 
came  the  material  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  that,  his  body  be 
to  feed  upon  it  immortalized  our  bodies,  even  as  his  Word  am 
eternal  life  to  our  souls ;  that  by  miracle  the  divine  Body  an< 
multiplied  as  the  loaves  and  fishes  had  been,  and  retained  tht 
of  bread  and  wine.  This  ancient  sensuous  notion  of  the  Re: 
definite  enough ;  and  equally  definite  is  the  modern  spiritua 
by  the  Body  and  Blood  i^are  to  understand  the  life-giving  ( 
fiuence  of  the  Redeemer  upon  our  whole  being,  body  and  s 
this,  power  of  eternal  life  is  conveyed  to  us  in  an  especial  i 
we  receive  the  appointed  symbols  in  faith.  The  sensuous  U 
exchanged  for  the  spiritual  doctrine  because  that  sensuous 
mere  mystery  but  a  plain  absurdity, — a  poor,  weak,  grovel 
eonception.  Yet  this  low  conception  preserved  the  substan 
a  cocoon  in  which  the  spiritual  idea  was  contained,  as  in  a 
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complex  baing  of  man  ;  separates  the  moral  in  his  nature  fron 
the  rational,  the  spiritual  from  conscience  and  reason  ;  thrusft 
aside  the  understanding  from  its  necessary  office  of  organizinj 
and  evolving  the  whole  mind,  and  thus  brings  half  truth  and  con 
fusion  into  every  department  of  thought  ?  Did  he  show  himsel 
unspiritual  in  declaring  that  superstition  is  not,  as  some  will  hav< 
it,  a  debased  form  of  faith,  but  a  disguised  infidelity,  since  mei 
become  superstitious  inasmuch  as  they  are  "  sensuous  and  daik 
slaves  by  their  own  compulsion ;"  or  heartless  because  he  refuse< 
to  establish  faith  on  feeling  and  fancy,  apart  from  reflection,  an< 
to  adopt  the  slavish  maxim,  that  forms  of  doctrine,  which  havi 
been  associated  with  religious  ideas,  are  to  be  r^qeived  implicitly 
— are  not  to  be  examined,  whether  tliey  stifle  the  truth  or  con 
vey  it  rightly  ?  No  !  it  is  not  from  a  strict  or  careful  examina 
tion  of  his  writings  that  these  notions  have  arisen,  but  from  a  par 
tial  view  of  his  life,  and  its  bearing  upon  his  character.  It  ha 
been  thought  that  he  led  too  exclusively  a  life  of  contemplation  t 
be  thoroughly  well  qualified  for  a  moral  preceptor;  that  he  dwel 
too  much  on  the  speculative  side  of  philosophy,  to  have,  in  fullea 
measure,  a  true  philosopher's  wisdom.  It  has  been  af!irme( 
that  he  dealt  with  "thoughts  untried  in  action,  unverified  bj 
application,  mere  exercises  of  the  thinking  faculty  revolving  int< 
itself;"  that  he  "lived  a  life  of  thinliing  for  thinking's  sake.' 
I  cannot  admit  that  this  is  true.  Whether  or  no  it  would  hav( 
been  better  for  Mr.  Coleridge's  own  mind  and  character  had  \\\ 
exercised  a  regular  profession,  and  been  less  withdrawn  fron 
family  cares,  it  is  not  for  me  to  determine ;  but  this  I  can  affirm 
that  to  jfipresent  him  as  having  spent  a  life  of  inaction,  or  oi 
thinkin^without  reference  to  practical  ends,  is  an  injustice  hot) 
to  him  and  to  the  products  of  his  mind.  To  write  and  to  thinl 
were  his  chief  business  in  life  ;  contemplation  was  the  calling  t( 
which  his  Maker  called  him  ;  but  to  thinly  merely  for  ihinking\ 
Make, — merely  for  the  excitement  and  pastime  of  the  game,  is  m 
man's  calling  ;  it.  is  an  occupation  utterly  unworthy  of  a  rationa 

buried,  yet  kept  alive.  The  spiritual  ideas  contained  in  the  doctrine  ol 
the  Eucharist,  and  the  intellectual  statement  of  the  doctrine,  are  of  course 
difierent  things ;  the  former  ought  to  be  poftitive  and  certain, — ^the  lattei 
intelligible  and  distinct. 
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and  immortal  being.     Whether  or  no  he  deserves  su 
ment,  let  men  determine  by  a  careful  survey  of  his  w 
connexion  with  all  those  studies  which  are  necessary  i 
made  them  understood  ;  let  them  pronounce  upon  his 
afterwards;  perhaps  they  will  see  it  with  different 
with  clearer  ones,  when  they  have  finished  *he  cours 
not,  of  course,  attempt  here  to  vindicate  his  claim  to  s 
of  genuine  insight,"  as  an  ethical  writer ;  but,  in  refere 
remarks  lately  cited,  I  ask,  of  what  sort  are  the  thou, 
with  in  The  Friend,  the  Aids  to  Reflection,  the  Lay  Ser 
Church  and  Stale,  the  Literary  Remains  ?     May  it  nc 
that,  of  the  thougtgfs  they  contain,  one  large  class,  tha 
to  politics,  cannot,  by  their  nature,  ^^  issue  out  of  acts, 
the  particular  acts  of  an  individual  life, — or  be  tried  ai 
in  action  by  the  individual  whd  treats  of  them,  though 
to  acts  and  are  to  have  practical  consequences  ;  seeing 
relate  to  national   movements,  interests  of  bodies,  d( 
communities ;   while  another  still  larger  class,  whicl 
the  moral  and  spiritual  being  of  man,  are  capable  of  1 
and  verified  in  the  life  of  every  Christian,  whether  h 
to  outward  action,  or  whether  activities  of  an  inward 
liave   been  his  chief  occupation  upon  earth  ?     To  d 
author  this  practical  knowledge  and  experience  would  I 
on  his  personal  character  rather  than  a  review  of  his  p 
mind.     All  the  poetry,  all  the  |)oetical  criticism  which  r 
produced,  has  a  practical  end  ;   for  poetry  is  a  visible 
the  final  aim  of  which  is  to  benefit  man  by  means  of  dc 
for  his  moral  and  religious  writings,  if  practical  wisdon 
them,  they  are  empty  indeed,  for  their  whole  aim  is 
usefulness — the  regulation  of  action,  the  actions  of  the 
mind  with  their  appropriate  manifestations — ^the  furth' 
man's  well  being  here  and  hereafter.     This  remark 
Father  lived  a  life  of  thinking  for  thinking's  sake,  i 
severest  of  judgments,  more  severe  than  his  worst  an« 
judiced  enemies  ever  passed  on  him  in  the  heat  of 
it  is  no  censure  at  all,  but  rather  a  commendation,  ii 
the  soul  is  better  than  the  body,  and  mental  activity 
corporeal. 
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It  may  interest  the  reader  to  sec  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Coleridge*! 
own  opinion  of  an  excessive  practicality,  or  what  is  comnionlj 
80  called,  for  the  term  is  commonly,  though,  I  believe,  incor. 
reclly,  applied  to  a  mere  outward  activity."  Thus  he  spoke  of 
an  excellent  man,  whom  he  deeply  honored  and  loved,  to  his 
friend,  Mr.  Stutfield  : — 

"  I  was  at  first  much  amused  with  your  clever  account  of  oui 
old  and  valued  Friend's  occupations — but  after  a  genial  laugh,  ' 
read  it  again  and  was  affected  by  its  truth,  and  by  the  judicious 
view  you  have  taken.  My  poetical  predilections  have  not,  ] 
trust,  indisposed  m&  to  value  utility,  or  to  reverence  the  benevo- 
lence, which  leads  a  man  of  superior  talents  ig^evote  himself  to 
the  furtherance  of  the  Useful,  however  coarse  or  homely  a  form 
it  may  wear,  provided,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is,  first,  actually 
uiseful  in  itself,  and  secondly,  comparatively  so,  in  reference  to 
the  objects  on  which  he  would  or  might  otherwise  employ  him- 
self.     It  seems  to  me  impossible  but  that  this  incessant 

bustle  about  little  things,  and  earnestness  in  the  removal  of  stupid 
impediments,  with  the  irritations  arising  out  of  them,  must  have 
an  undesirable  effect  on  any  mind  constituted  for  nobler  aims ; — 
and  this  unquiet  routine  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  very  contrary  to 
what  I  sliould  deem  a  salutary  alterative  to  the  qualities  in  our 

«•  Men  who  are  given  to  outward  action  think  all  ebe  idleness  or  worse, 
while  men  of  thought  can  estimate  their  usefulness  and  do  them  honor, 
when  they  are  consistent  and  at  one  with  themselves.  But  thought  is  the 
active  buHnets  of  a  certain  part  of  mankind.  Literary  men  and  teachers, 
who  affect  to  be  men  of  the  world,  and  unite  a  great  deal  of  ordinary  prac- 
ticatity  with  their  peculiar  vocation,  are  apt  to  become  low  in  their  aims, 
and  superficial  in  execution.  A  poet  is,  in  my  opinion,  far  better  em- 
ployed in  perfecting  an  ode,  if  it  be  worth  writing  at  all,  or  conforming  a 
drama  to  the  rules  of  art,  than  in  directing  a  f^m,  or  regulating  a  railway, 
»»r  arranging  a  public  spectacle.  If  his  poetry  is  what  poetry  ought  to  ber 
it  is  worth  the  devotion  of  all  his  time  and  energies,  save  what  are  required 
for  the  charities  of  life,  or  for  procuring  the  means  of  subsistence. 

The  article  in  the  Quarterly,  referred  to  above,  speaks  so  well  anil 
powerfully  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  that  I  the  more  regret  its  containing  any- 
thing calculated  to  strengthen  misunderstandings  in  regard  to  my  Father. 
They  who  best  understand  the  Poet  and  Philosopher,  best  understand  the 
Philomiphic  Poet  his  Friend.  Let  them  not  be  contrasted,  but  set  hvA*;  v.vs 
Mde  to  throw  li^ht  aqd  lustre  u^oiv  e^J&Vv  qXVvct 
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friend's  nature,  of  which  the  peccant  excess  is  moet  to  be  appro 
bended.  It  is  really  grievous,  that  with  a  man  of  such  a  head 
and  such  a  heart,  of  such  varied  information  and  in  easy  circum- 
stances  too,  the  miracle  of  Aaron  should  be  reversed,  a  swarm  of 
little  snakes  eat  up  the  great  one,  the  sacred  serpent,  symbol  of 
intellect,  dedicated  to  the  God  of  Healing.  I  could  not  help 
thinking,  when  I  last  saw  him,  that  he  looked  more  aged  than 
the  interval  between  that  and  his  .former  visit  could  account  for.'' 


MrT  COLERIDGE'S  "  REMARKS 

"  On  the  present  mode  of  conducting  Public  Journals.** 

There  is  one  other  subject,  on  which,  after  going  through  the 
present  work  in  order  to  finish  preparing  it  for  the  press,  I  have 
found  it  necessary  to  give  some  explanation.     Throughout  thif 
edition  I  have  abstained  from  interference  with  the  text,  as  far  f 
the  sense  was  concerned,  though  the  changes  wrought  in  ' 
course  of  thirty  years  would  probably  have  led  the  autho 
make  many  alterations  in  it  himself,  had  he  republished  the  m 
at  all  in  its  present  form.     In  one  or  two  sentences  only  I  b 
altered  or  removed  a  few  words  affecting  the  import  of  ther 
order  to  do  away  with  unquestionable  mistakes  respecting 
rary  facts  of  slight  importance.     But  from  the  end  of  t' 
chapter  of  the  critique  on  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetry  I  ha* 
drawn  a  paragraph  concerning  the  detractors  from  his 
the  mode  in  which  they  carried  on  their  critical  warfa^ 
him  and  some  others — for  the  same  reason  which  V 
editor  to  suppress  a  note  on  the  subject  in  Vol.  I. — n 
that  as  those  passages  contain  personal  remarks,  rif 
(hey  were  anomalies  in  my  Father's  writings,  unw 
and  of  him,  and  such  as  I  feel  sure  he  would  not 
reprinted.     This  reason  indeed  is  so  obvious,  that  i 
or  comment  on  the  subject  would  have  been  give' 
been  told  that  Lord  Jeffrey  had  of  late  years  repub 
to  those  remarks  of  Mr.  Coleridge ;  this  makes  a 
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to  say,  that  I  suppress  the  passages  in  question,  an^  should  have 
done  so  if  no  a)ntradiction  had  been  offered  to  them,  simply  be. 
cause  they  are  personal,  and  now  also  because  I  believe  that 
some  parts  of  them,  conveying  details  of  fact,  are  inaccurate  as  to 
the  letter ;  but  at  the  same  time  with  an  assurance  that  in  spirit 
they  are  just  and  true.  They  may  be  inaccurate  in  the  letter : 
the  speeches  referred  to  may  never  have  been  uttered  just  as 
they  were  told  to  my  Father  and  repeated  by  him ;  Mr.  Jeffrey's 
language  to  himself  he  may  not  have  recalled  correctly ;  and  I 
am  quite  willing  to  allow  that  in  the  way  of  hospitality  he 
received  more  than  he  gave,  the  fact  of  apparent  cordiality,  how- 
ever, being  equally  attested  whether  Mr.  Jeffrey,  asked  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge to  dinner  or  received  a  similar  invitation  from  him.  By 
the  mention  of  these  particulars  my  Father  injured,  as  I  think,  a 
good  cause ;  a  volume  of  such  anecdotes,  true  or  false,  would 
never  have  convinced  men  of  the  party  which  he  had  opposed,  or 
brought  them  to  confess,  that  the  criticisms  of  the  E.  Review 
were  in  great  measure  dictated  by  party  spirit ;  to  men  not  of 
the  party,  who  should  take  the  trouble  of  referring  to  them,  I 
have  little  doubt,  that  this  would  be  apparent  on  the  face  of  those 
writings  themselves, — from  the  manner  and  from  the  matter  of 
them.  I  must  repeat,  that  I  believe  the  suppressed  passages  to 
be  neither  mistaken  nor  untruthful  as  to  their  tnain  drift,  which  I 
understand  to  be  this :  that  the  E.  Reviewers  expressed  a  degree 
of  contempt  for  the  poetical  productions  of  their  opponents  in  poli- 
tics, which  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  they  could  have  really 
felt,  or  would  have  felt,  had  politics  been  out  of  the  question- 
more  especially  with  regard  to  the  poems  of  Mr.  Wordsworth, 
that  they  imputed  a  character  to  them,  and  as  far  as  in  them  lay, 
stamped  that  character  upon  them  to  the  eye  of  the  public,  which 
those  productions  never  could  have  borne  to  the  mind  of  any  un- 
prejudiced, careful,  and  competent  critic — indeed  such  characters 
at  once  of  utter  imbecility  and  striking  eccentricity  as  appear  at 
first  sight  to  be  the  coinage  of  an  ingenious  brain,  rather  than  the 
genuine  impression  which  any  actual  body  of  poetry  could  make 
upoa  axiy  human  mind,  that  was  not  itself  either  imbecile  or 
highly  eccentric.  This  charge  was,  indeed,  not  capable  of  a  pre. 
cise  proof,  and  Mr.  C.  acted  with  his  usuq.1  vwi.'^>a^x^\!l.  Skw  ^s^i^k^cs^ 
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declaring  what  he  .  felt  quite  certain  of  but  co 
demonstrate.  Whether  or  no  he  had  good  rea 
tainty — waiving  his  personal  recollections,  eve 
not  been  denied — I  willingly  leave  to  the  judgi 
capable  of  comparing  the  critiques  in  question 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  and  with  the  general  cstimr 
minds  of  thoughtful  readers  and  lovers  of  poctr 
the  time  when  the  Lyrical  Ballads  first  appeal 
day.  There  was  doubtlrss  b.  peiitio  principii  c 
part  in  this  dispute  ;  he  assumed  the  merits  of  1 
for  though  this  was  a  point  which  h^  often  so 
showing  that,  taken  at  largo,  it  treated  of  the  r 
affecting  themes  that  can  interest  the  heart  of 
most  part,  in  a  manner  that  would  stand  the  t( 
rule  or  principle  that  could  be  applied  to  it,  an 
tradiction  from  any  one  meeting  him  on  his 
merely  bafTling  him  by  rude,  reasonless  iron 
banter — ^those  heavy  blunt  weapons  of  dispul 
more  in  scorn  than  in  wisdom, — still  questions 
are  so  fine  and  complex,  that  they  can  hardl 
geiher  by  rule,  but  must  be  determined,  as  spiri 
be  determined,  by  specific  results  and  cxperier 
this  case,  the  effects  produced  on  the  poetic  mi 
nity.  Before  this  proof  was  complete  he  in  $ 
the  point  at  issue  ; — he  knew  the  critic  to  be  j 
rior  sense  and  talent,  and  he  felt  sure  that  tl 
possible  for  a  man  of  good  understanding  and  c 
to  love  and  admire  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Wordswc 
morally  impossible  that  the  great  body  of  itcoi 
a  person  as  it  was  presented  in  the  pages  of  3 
a  thing  to  be  yawned  or  hissed  off  the  stag 
ever. — Such  strains  of  verse  as  .T'mtern  Ahh 
herland  Beggar,  Address  to  my  infant  Daughte 
der-mere.  Lines  left  upon  a  Yew-tree  seat,  Chan 
Warrior  /-^such  poems  as  the  Ofle  to  Duty,  E 
Roy*s  Grave,  Highland  Girl,  Yarrow  revisited^ 
The  Brothers,  Female  Vagrant,  Forsaken  Indiar 

•  This  Complaint  of  the  perishing  mother  may  be  c 
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April  Mornings,  The  Fountain,  Yew-trees,  Nutting,  Peel  Castle, 
^Tis  thought  that  some  have  died  for  love.  Lines  to  if.  M.  ; — such 
sonnets  as  that  Composed  on  Westminster  Bridge,  On  the  Eve  of 
a  Friend^s  Marriage,  The  World  is  too  much  with  us,  Milton ! 
thou  shouldst  he  living  at  thi^  hour,  those  four  called  Personal 
Talk,  so  frequently  quoted— could  any  cultivated  and  intelligpnt 
man  read  these*  productions  attentively  without  feeling  that  in 
them  the  author  had  shown  powers  as  a  poet  which  entitled  him 
at  least  to  a  certain  respect  and  even  deference  V  Is  there  any- 
thing very  strange  or  startling  in  tJiese  compositions  ?  Or  are 
they  flat  and*  empty,  witir  nothing  in  them — no  freshness  of 
thought  or  feeling  ?  Seen  through  a  fog,  the  golden  beaming  sun 
looks  like  a  dull  orange  or  a  red  billiard  ball ; — ^the  fog  that  could 
rob  these  poems  of  all  splendor  must  have  been  thick  irldced  !  I 
have  not  mentioned  all  the  most  admirable  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
poems ;  but  those  which  a  general  acquaintance  with  poetry,  and 
general  sense  of  the  poetical  might  enable  any  one  to  under- 
stand ;  for  we  may  understand  and  respect  what  we  do  not  deeply 
enjoy.  The  multitude  of  laughers  knew  nothing  of  the  Words- 
worthian  poetry  but  what  they  saw  in  the  pages  of  the  Review, 
through  the  Reviewer's  tinted  spectacles ;  the  Reviewer  himself 
must  have  known  it  all,  in  its  length  and  breadth.  If  he  seri- 
ously  avows  that  the  pages  of  Jhat  Journal  give  a  correct  view 

lei's  admired  JVadowessisehe  Todtenklage ;  hut  I  think  that  both  iff  poetry 
and  in  pathos  the  English  poem  strikes  a  far  deeper  note.  The  anguish  of 
a  bereaved  mother's  heart  no  other  poet,  I  think,  has  ever  so  powerfully 
portrayed  as  Mr.  Wordsworth. 

*  Warmly  as  I  admire  the  poetry  of  Keats  I  can  imagine,  that  an  intelligent 
man  might  rea(l  the  Endymion  with  care,  yet  think  that  it  was  not  genu- 
ine poetry  ;  that  it  showed  a  sheer  misuse  of  abundant  fancy  and  rhythmi- 
cal power.  For  its  range  is  narrow ;  like  the  artificial  comedy  it  has  a 
world  of  its  own,  and  this  world  is  most  harmonious  within  ilscl(,  made  up 
of  light  rich  materials ;  but  it  is  not  deep  enough  or  wide  enough  to  furnish 
satisfaction  for  the  general  heart  and  mind..  The  passion  of  love  excited 
by  beauty  is  the  deepest  thing  it  contains,  and  therefore,  though  its  ima- 
gery is  so  richly  varied,  we  have  a  sense  of  the  monotonous  in  reading  it 
long  together.  It  is  toujourn  perdrix  or  something  still  more  dainty  deli- 
cate, and  we  long  for  more  solic  diet,  when  we  have  had  this  fare  for  ^ 
little  while.  But  i  f  ever  a  poet  ad  Iressed  the  common  heart  and  aniver 
sal  re^ison  it  is  Mr.  Wordsworth 
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of  his*  notion  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetry,  nothing  more  cai 
said  than  that  it  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  the  hui 
mind : — Mr.  Coleridge  could  but  judge  by  appearances,  ar 
think  he  has  not  misrepresented  them. 

In  regard  to  the  review  of  the  Lay  Sefmon,  I  am  not  surpr 
that  the  editor  saw  nothing  in  it  to  disapprove  ;  though  fe^ 
think,  who,  at  this  hour,  standing  without  the  charmed  circle 
party,  perused  that  article,  would  fail  to  see,  that  it  is  no 
much  a  critique  of  the  Sermon  as  a  personal  pasquinade — {^ 
are  "  caprice,  indolence,  vanity,"  but  personal  charges  ?)— I 
ned  by  one,  who  had  scanned  the  author  narrowly,  in  orde 
abuse  him  scientifically,  and  with  a  certain  air  of  verisin 
tude.'  He  had  enjoyed  special  opportunities  of  taking  those 
servations,  which  he  afterwards  recurred  to  for  such  an  ill  j 
pose.  My  Father  had  received  him  (at  Stowey  and,  I  heli 
once  again  at  Keswick)  with  frank  hospitality  under  his  c 
roof;  had  extolled  his  talents  when  others  saw  no  lustre  in 
rough  diamond  ^  had  furnished  his  mind  with  pregnant  hint 
intellectual  seed,  which,  as  the  soil  was  very  capable,  bon 

s  I'his  air  of  verisimilitude  is  less  in  that  article  than  in  the  pr 
lampoon  (in  Mr.  Hazlitfs  Political  Essays)  ^  any  distorted  resemt 
which  the  latter  may  be  thought  to  contain,  being  frittered  away, 
Edinboro*  copy,  by  an  evident  desire  that  the  portrait  should  bf 
deformity.     In  the  former  Mr.  Coleridge  is  described  as  "  belongin/ 
parties^!'  and  "  of  service  to  none."    This  might  be  favorably  inter 
he  who  belongs  to  all  parties  at  one  and  the  same  time,  belongs  to 
particular ;  and  can  serve  none  in  particular ;  but  he  may  serve  his 
all  the  more.     This  feature  was  not  copied ;  but  the  portion  thd 
"  he  gives  up  his  independence  of  mind,"  in  which  there  was  no  tr 
was  carefully  transfused, — the  spirit  of  it  at  least, — into  the  seconc 
Both  contain  the  same  insinuation  respecting  my  Father's  fundamr 
gious  principles — the  same  attempt  to  cast  them  into  suspicion  w' 
philosophic  world — upon  which  I  need  make  no  remark.    At  / 
may  perhaps  have  brought  some  additional  discredit  upon  his  n 
imputed  catholicity  to  his  mother  church.      "The  Church 
which  he  sometimes,  by  an  hyperbole  of  affectation,  affects  to ' 
Uc  Church  "— ! ! ! 

The^e  things  are  said  in  the  supposition  that  my  Father 
in  believing  the  author  of  the  critique  in  the  E.  R.  and  t 
two  critiques  in  the  Pol.  Essays,  to  be  the  same  person, 
identical,  or  the  one  is  a  close  copyist  of  the  other, — hi 
only  colder  and  more  unrelenting. 
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dtac?  time,  a  harvest  of  fruit  for  his  own  enrichmc'.nt.  I  think  he 
^id  not  deny  these  obligations,  even  while  he  was  privately  ex- 
pressing that  personal  pique  and  hostile  feeling,  which  he  vented 
to  the  public  under  cover  of  patriotism  and  concern  for  the  peo- 
ple. Under  cover,  I  say,  without  impugning  his  sincerity,  and 
earnestness  in  either  ;  the  former,  the  angry  feeling  against  Mr. 
Coleridge,  he  made  no  secret  of  among  his  associates  in  general. 
Under  tho  circumstances  my  Father  was  to  be  excused  for  sup- 
posing that  this  gentleman  of  '*  judgment  and  talents"  had  been 
employed  to  run  down  the  Lay  Sermon  in  the  E.  Review,  on  ac- 
count of  his  known  talents  for  satire,  and  the  severe  judgments  he 
had  already  published  on  himself  in  particular ;  but,  as  this  has  been 
denied,  I  have  withdrawn  two  expressions  which  contain  the  im- 
putation ;  the  passage  concerning  the  satirist  himself  I  have 
not  thought  fit. to  withdraw. 

Mr.  Jeffrey's  demeanor  at  the  lakes  in  1810  should  never  have 
been  brought  into  this  question ;  but  from  a  natural  wish  to 
maintain  the  general  truthfulness,  if  not  the  prudence  and  pro- 
priety, of  my  Father's  language  on  the  subject,  I  cannot  help 
saying,  that  Lord  Jeffrey's  own  account  of  it  serves  quite  as  well 
as  Mr.  Coleridge's,  to  illustrate  the  difference, — I  think  I  may 
say  the  discrepancy, — between  the  gentleman  conducting  him- 
self kindly  and  courteously  in  social  life,  and  the  same  gentle- 
man performing  his  duty  as  a  reviewer.  My  Father  had  under- 
gone no  essential  change,  in  the  interval,  either  as  a  poet,  a  poli- 
tician, or  a  man,  nor  had  he  shown  any.  The  Friend  was  be- 
fore the  public.  To  pay  compliments,  even  when  they  are  no 
more  than  the  genuine  overflow  of  the  soul,  is  a  mark  of  compla- 
cency ;  but  to  have  made  efforts  to  "  gratify"  a  gentleman  under 
a  notion  that  he  "  liked  to  receive  compliments,"  was  a  still 
greater  exercise  of  politeness.  The  critique  of  Christahel  did 
not  seem  quite  symphonious  with  compliments  paid  to  the  poetic 
mind  of  him  who  was  best  known  to  the  public  as  the  author  of 
The  Ancient  Mariner,  a  poem  which,  equally  with  that  and  on 
very  similar  grounds,  deserved  to  be  called  a  "  mixture  of  raving 
and  drivelling."*     "  I  cheerfully  acquit"  the  writer  of  any  the 

*  /.L  article  on  Coleridge  in  the  Penny.  Cyfl/o|Hp(£ia^y>«^v\&Vv.,.\xs«5&&«t. 
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least  perception  of  merit  in  the  poem  ;  although  Scott  and  B3 
the  most  admired  poets  of  the  day,  were  known  to  have  expre 
admiration  of  it,  he  naturally  preferred  his  own  judgment ;  1 

with  some  misstatements  of  fact,  contains  the  Ed.  Review  opinions  o 
Father*8  merits  as  an  author,  to  wit,  that  he  had  next  to  none  at  all,  and  s 
to  have  been  writt«u  by  a  disciple  of  the  critio  who  pronounced  Chrii 
worthless  with  the  exception  of  one  passage,  after  referring  to  what 
pointed  out  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Dequincey,  proceeds  thus :  "  Of 
habit "  (that  of  "  trusting  to  others  for  suggestions  which  he  impr< 
and  for  ideas  which  he  elaborated*'),  another  instance  is  supplied  by  A] 
dungeon  soliloquy  in  the  Remorse  (Act  v..  Scene  1),  the  ideas,  and, 
certain  extent,  the  words  of  which  are  derived  from  Caleb's  prison  si 
quy  in  Caleb  Williams ^    Impressive  writer  in  his  own  line  as  I  1 
Mr.  (rodwin  to  be,  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  he  had  written  anyl 
so  poetical  as  Alvar's  dungeon  soliloquy.     Anxious  however  to  give 
his  dtte  I  took  up   Caleb  Williams,  and  for  pleasure,  as  well  as  duty, 
it  all  through  for  the  second  time  in  my  life.     I  perused  with  special 
the  three  powerful  chapters  in  which  Caleb  describes  his  imprisonn 
I  found  that  he  dwells  upon  the  "  squalid  solitude  "  of  his  forced  al 
and  Alvar  mentions  '*  friendless  solitude ;"  that  he  speaks  of  a  **  gr 
uttered  in  ^eep,  and  Alvar  speaks  of  "groaning  and  tears;"  but 
these  exceptions  I  found  neither  the  ideas  nor  the  words  of  Alvar*8 
quy  in  Caleb  Williams.    My  Father  may  possibly  have  been  led  ic 
the  reflections  and  form  the  images  of  that  soliloquy  by  Godwin's  s' 
novel,  as  Thomson  was  led  to  write  7%f  8eas<ms  by  the  perusal  of  f 
but  he  certainly  did  not  borrow  them  ready  made  therefrom.    The 
resemblance  to  Caleb  Williams  that  I  can  find  in  the  Remorse  i 
Act  v.,  but  in  Act  i.,  where  Alvar  says, 

**  My  own  life  wearied  me ! 
And  but  far  the  Imperative  voice  within. 
With  mine  own  hand  I  had  thrown  off  the  burthen.** 

At  the  end  of  Chap,  xi..  Vol.  ii.,  Caleb  says,  **  I  meditated  r 
ruminated,  in  the  bitterness  of  my  soul,  upon  the  different  mer 
ing  from  the  load  of  existence.*'    Caleb  is  restrained  from 
not  by  "  an  imperative  voice  within,"  a  voice  which  "  cal' 
**  quelled ;"  his  words  are,  '*  still  some  inexplicable  suggr 
my  hand.    I  clung  with  desperate  fondness  to  this  shad' 
its  mysterious  attractions  and  its  hopeless  prospects."    T 
ing  pages  are  very  fine  in  their  way,  but  have  nothing  in 
Remorse  except  of  the  most  general  description.     Indee 
had  been  the  first  man  that  ever  described  imprisor 
kMt  avoided  some  general  similarity  with  former  deaf 
The  whole  article  I  would  recommend  ia  a  stud^ 
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will  take  upon  me  to  say,  however  true  this  may  be,  that  n^ 
mere  poetical  demerits  ever  called  forth  such  a  vehement  explo- 
sion of  hisses  as  that  with  which  Christahel  was  greeted  in  the  E. 

ous  of  acquiring  the  art  of  depreciation ;  the  principle  of  which  rests  on 
the  force  of  contrast  with  a  pretence  of  candor,  and  may  be  thus  thrown 
into  the  form  of  a  rule ;  give  the  man  praise  k  minori  in  order  to  take 
away  fill  the  credit  commonly  given  him  ^  majori:  exalt  other  men,  in 
order  to  pull  him  down  from  his  seat,  although  these  other  men  would 
themselves  be  the  first  to  replace  him  in  it.  The  Cyclopaedist  denies  my 
Father  originality  of  mind  on  plausible  grounds,  perhaps,  and  yet,  I  think . 
on  insufficient  ones.  The  habit  of  obtaining  from  others  *'  suggestions  to 
improve  "  and  **  ideas  to  elaborate  "  may  almost  be  called  common  to  the 
genus  vatum.  Dante  is  esteemed  a  vigorous  and  original  writer :  yet  it  ha« 
been  clearly  shown  that  the  vision  of  the  boy  monk  Alberico  "served  as  a 
model  for  the  entire  edifice  of  his  poem,*'  and  furnished  him  with  some  of 
his  striking  details.*  Dante  adopted  everything  in  the  Vision  that  he  could 
turn  to  advantage,  and  left  it  to  his  commentators  to  make  his  acknow- 
ledgments to  the  youthful  Visionary.  Milton  borrowed  from  all  quarters, 
as  may  be  seen  in  Todd's  edition  of  his  works.  Tasso  took  wholesale  from 
preceding  Italian  poets  and  from  the  Classics.  Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Country 
Churchyard  contains  scarcely  an  image  or  sentiment  that  is  entirely  new, 
and  in  all  his  other  poems  he  helps  himself  without  scruple  to  the  ideas 
an4  sometimes  to  the  words  of  other  poets.  Shakspeare  is  full  of  bor- 
rowed pegs  to  hang  his  thoughts  upon.  Lord  Byron  declared  that  these 
charges  of  plagiarism  against  particular  poets  were  a  folly,  since  all  poets 
are  guilty  of  it.  I  think  that  almost  all  poets  borrow  a  good  deal  in  one 
way  or  another ;  but  there  is  a  difference  in  the  mode  of  their  l>orrowing ; 
some  take  the  thoughts  and  images  of  other  writers  and  combine  them 
with  new  matter ;  some  take  a  great  deal  of  what  constitutes  the  substance 
and  brilliancy  of  their  compositions  from  historical  or  descriptive  books  in 
prose.  Writers  of  a  rich  and  ornate  style  borrow  more  than  those  of  a 
severer  cast :  Byron  borrowed  Tar  more  from  books  than  Crabbe,  and  Mr. 
Wordsworth  has  borrowed  less,  I  believe,  than  any  other  great  poet.  Na- 
ture is  the  book  that  he  has  studied  the  most.  The  Penny  Cyclopaedist  has 
added  nothing  but  a  mare's  nest  to  Mr.  Dequincey's  instances  of  borrowing 
in  my  Father,  of  which  Mr.  Dequincey  himself  thought  so  little,  that  in 
spite  of  them  all,  he  **  most  heartily  believed  "  my  Father  **  as  entirely 
original  in  all  his  capital  pretensions,  as  any  one  man  that  ever  has  existed « 
as  Archimedes  in  ancient  days,  or  as  Shakspeare  in  modern." 

An  author  is  to  be  judged,  in  respect  of  original  power,,  by  the  total 
r«9ult  of  his  productions.  Is  the  whole  Vinevr  thing,  or  is  there  tn-  the 
who?.e  a  something  new  interfused  ?    Can  yoa  find,  the  like  elsewhere  f 


*  Bae  the  Essay  on  UiU  sat^eet,  ezuacted  from  an  ancient  manuscript,  prafliad  K 
Zotti'tUante,  p.l9  4». 
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Review  ;  that  the  hisses  were  at  the  author^  because  his  '^  dail 
prose''  was  understood  to  bo  dedicated  to  the  support  of  all  thi 
courtiers  think  should  be  supported  :"*  what  Mr.  Coleridge  ende; 
vored  to  support  being  first  the  toar  against  the  tcould-bc  invadi 
and  sidjvgalor  of  his  country  ;  secondly,  the  Church  of  Englam 
No  matter  for  the  "  compliments ;"  now  in  1847  ;  no,  nor  tl 
disparagements  either;  "  not  of  a  pin;" — as  the  tedious  man  sa] 
in  Measure  for  Measure.  I  do  not  recur  to  them  on  their  o\* 
account.  Perhaps  an  editor  may  "  lawfully"  make  himsel 
pleasant  to  gentlemen  whom  afterwards  he  shall  be  obliged 
expose  as  "  whining  and  hypochondriacal  poets"  in  his  review 
but  it  does  seem  rather  a  special,  and  somewhat  pliant  and  elast 
law,  thflt  can  permit  a  gentleman  to  be  sociable  and  friendly  i 
his  private  behavior  towards  persons,  whom,  some  years  afle 
wards,  casting  his  eye  back  on  their  literary  and  political  caree 
it  will  be  his  duty  to  stigmatize,  not  only  as  men  of  **  inordinal 
vanity  and  habitual  effeminacy," — that  is  a  trifle, — but — upc 
whose  heads  he  is  bound  to  pour  that  dark  flood  of  politico- p€ 
sonal  accusations  which  may  be  seen  and  analysed  at  this  d 
in  pages  314-15  of  vol.  xxviii.  of  the  Ed,  Review*     Utter  dis 

By  this  t€8t  my  Father's  writings  must  be  tried,  and  perhaps  they  wil 
found  to  stand  it  better  than  those  of  many  an  author,  who  has  care 
abstained  from  any  formal  or  svoidable  borrowing.     That  his  are  * 
works  of  one  who  requires  something  from  another  whereon  to  hang  i 
ever  he  may  himself  have  to  say,"  is  just  such  a  specious  objection  • 
former.      But   it  should  be  considered  that  every  writer,  in  mr 
religious  disquisition,  starts  in  fact  from  previous  thought,  whe' 
expressly  produces  it  or  not.     In  the  Aid$  to  Reflection  and  in 
main$  my  Father  has  given  his  thoughts  in  the  form  of  comments 
sages  in  the  works  of  other  men ;  and  this  he  did^  not  from  want  < 
nality  of  mind,  but  from  physical  languor, — ^the  want  of  continuou 
— ^together  with  the  exhaustive  intensity,  with  which  he  entcrec* 
particular  portion  of  a  subject  to  which  his  attention  was  dire' 
'not  believe,  however,  that  the  value  of  what  he  has  left  behind 
impaired  by  its  immethodical  form  as  people  at  first  sight  ior 
method  and  general  plan  of  a  literary  work  are  often  quite  ' 
sometimes,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  regularity  of  structur 
tecture  of  a  book,  a  writer  is  obliged  to  say  a  great  deal  wh'* 
ductory  to  that  of  his  own  which  he  has  to  impart. 
*  Ed,  Review,  vol.  xxvii.,  p.  67. 
K*.  *  This  fine  specimen  of  a  modem  Philippic, — an  Ed\ii\M 
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gard  of  consequences  to  the  public, — vanity  and  effeminacy, — 
violence  and  vulgarity, — fantastic  trickery, — a  morbid  appetite 
for  infamy  with  an  ardent  love  of  corruption, — folly  that  reebi 
with  a  sickening  motion  from  one  absurdity  to  another,-— ad- 
herence to  notions  that  are  audacious  and  insane,  revolting  ano 
nonsensical,— entire  want  of  charity,  common  sense,  wisdom,  and 
humanity, — romantic  servility, — heartless  vice, — these  are  attri- 
butes of  the  man — they  cannot  be  confined  solely  to  the  politician. 
We  may  charitably  presume,  indeed,  that  he  who  penned  this 
tirade  (one  stroke  of  which  I  have  passed  by  as  too  "  rank"  fblr 
my  pen),  never  imagined  that  the  characters  he  was  blackening 
in  effigy  would  look  a  single  shade  the  darker  to  any  one  who 
beheld  them  as  a  neighbor  of  flesh  and  blood  in  actual  life — the 
life  of  truth  and  reality ;  but  is  it  not  a  strange  state  of  things, 
when  we  must  believe  respecting  an  organ  of  public  opinion,  that 
it  is  not  most  Unconscientious  only  because  it  is  out  of  the  do- 
main of  conscience  altogether,  and  declaims  upon  virtue  and  vice, 
wisdom  and  folly, — the  vice  and  folly  of  individuals — without  any 
earnest  feeling  or  belief  on  subjects,  which  demand  the  utmost 
earnestness  and  carefulness  from  all  who  think  or  speak  of  thehi  ? 
Thirty  years  ago  many  things  were  done  by  honorable  men 
which  honorable  men  would  not  do  now,  or  would  gain  great  dis- 
honor by  doing ;  money  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  public, 
especially  for  making  men  living  members  of  the  Church  and 
^llowers  of  Christ,  public  functionaries  too  often  thought  they 
might  employ  according  to  their  own  private  fancies ;  and  such 

— ^is.  contained  in  the  review  of  the  Literary  Life  of  August,  1817.  I 
would  wish  any  reader  who  has  opportunity,  to  compare  it  with  the  lan- 
guage, tone,  and  character  of  Remarks  on  the  present  mode  of  eondueting 
Critical  Jourrials,  contained  in  the  second  volume  of  this  work.  The 
reviewer  adds,  "  This  is  the  true  history  of  our  reformed  Anti-Jacobia 
poets,  the  lii'e  of  one  of  whom  is  here  recorded ;"  and  then  takes  up 
Mr.  C.  by  himself  again,  still  more  in  that  style,  which  is  described  in  the 
B.  L.,  where  it  speaks  of  the  critic  losing  himself  in  the  pasquillant 

The  readers  of  the  E.  R.  of  that  day  were  not  fond  of  subtleties  or  fine^ 
urawn  sketches ;  otherwise  we  might  say  of  the  writers : 

Nf/vi«i,  oic  Troeir  Arw  vAcev  ^/Lis%  v^vTVf. 

Such  criticism  prevents  the  assailed  from  seeing  their  ie«LC'b!Q!^^!^<k^^'^«S^ 
il  p^aclttdes  others  from  any  knoYrle^t^  q1  \}cAvt  ctl^^^v^^^^- 
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8  notion  has  ever  been  acted  on  by  men  undoubtedly  puK 
ifcrited  and  disinterested.  A  dimness  of  vision  on  tlie  subject 
&ty  prevailed  among  the  servants  of  the  public  in  general ;  i 
nviewers  were  not  more  clear-sighted  than  the  rest ;  tl 
ttought  themselves  quite  at  liberty  to  make  the  public  taste 
literature  subservient  to  their  own  purposes  as  members  c 
party  ;  to  choke  up  with  rubbish  and  weeds  the  streams  of  P 
naasus,  if  a  political  adversary  might  be  annoyed  there! 
though  all  parties  alike  had  an  interest  in  the  water  ; — to  br 
Ae  most  sv.  eeping  and  frightful  charges  against  their  oppone 
ii: general  terms,  whether  they  had  or  had  net  the  slightest  po\ 
to  verify  them  in  particulars.  Against  this  system  the  Biograp 
LUeraria  contains  a  strong  protest,  a  protest  to  which  priv 
feeling  has  given  a  piquancy,  but  which  in  the  main  it  has 
corrupted  or  falsified.  I  regret  that  my  Father,  in  expos 
what  he  held  to  be  wrong  methods  of  acting  on  the  public  mi 
rirauld  have  been  betrayed  into  any  degree  of  discomposun 
bis  own  ;  but*  I  feel  confident,  that  he  would  not  have  given  ^ 
to  indignation  on  these  subjects,  if  he  had  not  believed  his  a 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  public  also  ;  that  the  things  of  whic 
complained  were  parts  of  a  system,  the  offences  of  which  a^ 
principle  it  was  matter  of  principle  to  point  out. 

I  have  not  brought  forward  these  grounds  of  complaint 
any  resentment  against  those  who  showed  so  much  agair 
Father,  or  (I  say  it  for  my  own  sake,  not  as  deeming  it  im 
to  others) — in  any  feeling  of  disrespect  for  their  character 
main.     I  make  no  doubt  of  their  possessing  all  the  wit,  wo 
wiadom,  which  their  friends  ascribe  to  them,  and  am  bettej 
to  think  that  my  Father  was  beset  and  hindered  on  his 
Mona  than  by  assailants  of  a  more  ignoble  kind.     I  have 
lo  those  grounds  of  complaint  in  justification  of  the  lang 
kr  this  work  on  the  "  present  mode  of  conducting  pi 
mtHa,"  and  also  to  justify  the  children  of  Coleridge  in  rr 
it^  aware  as  we  are,  that  it  will  have  an  interest  and 
portance  as  a  voice  from  the  grave  of  one  whom,  n 
removed  from  all  eyes  in  this  world,  many  desire  t 
Mid  looked  upon,  which  it  had  not  when  the  author  w 
§Hng  through  his  earthly  career.     Some  persons 
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hostility  which  so  little  succeeded  in  its  object  of  casting  my 
Father's  works  into  general  contempt  and  oblivion,  is  unworthy 
of  present  regard.  But  there  is  a  little  anachronism  in  this.  I 
is  like  saying,  that  because  a  few  storms  or  an  inclement  season 
did  not  ruin  a  nascent  colony,  and  years  afterwards  the  colony  i 
in  a  flourishing  state,  it  was  therefore  of  no  consequeifte  to  tl. 
colonist  and  not  worth  mentioning  in  his  history.  The  colony 
lives  and  blooms,  like  the  bay  tree  by  the  river  side,  while  the 
poor  worn  colonist  moulders  in  the  grave.  What  is  literary  re- 
putatiqn  now  to  the  author  of  Christabel  and  the  Lay  Semwn  P 
Those  works  are  read  by  many  at  this  time  with  as  much  pleasure 
as  if  they  had  never  been  declared  worse  than  waste  paper  by  the 
E.  Review ;  they  could  not  be  slain  by  arrows  of  criticism  if  they 
had  any  vitality  of  their  own  ;  if  they  had  it  not,  who  would  wish 
to  give  them  a  galvanized  life — the  only  life  which  some  pro- 
ductions ever  have  to  sustain  them — a  mere  emanation  from  tlie  ' 
hot  orb  of  party  spirit  ?  But  he  who  wrote  those  works  wanted 
a  "  little  here  below"  ere  he  went  hence  and  was  no  more  seen : 
he  wanted  a  little  encouragement  from  friends,  a  little  fair  play 
from  adversaries,  a  little  sympathy,  and  a  little  money.  That 
he  wanted  these  things  was  at  least  a  grievance,  whether  it  was 
most  the  fault  of  others  or  chiefly  his  own.  But  I  think  it  will  be 
granted  by  impartial  persons,  that  there  was  some  fault  and  de. 
ficiency  on  this  score  in  others ;  an  honest  argumentative  review, 
if  ever  so  severe,  would  have  done  my  Father's  works  good,  had 
the  reviewer  strained  every  nerve  to  convict  them  of  absurdity. 
But  he  was  reviewed  in  a  way  not  to  expose  his  errors,  but  to  pre- 
vent people  from  attending  to  him  at  all ;  not  tb  make  him  un- 
derstood, but  to  stamp  upon  him  a  character  of  hopeless  unintelligi- 
bility  ;  with  an  artful  show  of  contempt,  and  a  sort  of  ridicule, 
that  might  have  been  employed  with  equal  success  upon  Plato  or 

7  My  Father  has  observed,  that  an  insignificant  work  was  sometimes 
reviewed  for  the  sake  of  attacking  the  author ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  more 
important  works  of  obnoxious  authors  were  often  absolutely  unnoticed. 
Some  of  his  own  were  never  reviewed  in  any  leading  journal ;  but  Chri$- 
tabely  the  Lay  Sermon,  and  the  Biographia,  were  caught  up  and  violently 
twisted  into  whipcord  to  lash  him  who  had  written  them,  and  drive  Kinv  vC 
poisihV)  Gilt  of  the  temple. 
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upon  Shakspeare.  A  searching  criticism,  even  from  \ 
opponent,  would  have  been  to  him  like  that  excellent  c 
ooQceming  which  the  Psalmbt  says  that  it  breaks  noi 
depresses  it.' 

A  few  words  in  conclusion  on  Mr.  Coleridge's  "  i 
contemporaries ;"  for  on  this  score  he  was  assailed  i 
of  the  Biographia,  with  a  particular  reference  to  hii 
Bertram  ;  though  without  a  syllable  to  show  that  th< 
contained  were  unjust,  or  not  rather  a  service  to 
poraries  in  general.  This  "  abuse"  was  not,  I  think 
nature  as  that  which  he  condemned  in  others.  It  w 
three  different  kinds :  the  first,  to  which  belong  th 
Fox,  Letters  to  Fletcher,  strictures  on  Lord  Grenvill 
of  Pitt,  sketches  of  Buonaparte,  consists  in  cxamini 
public  conduct  and  published  opinions  of  eminent  mc 
'  light  of  principles ;  not  a  prejudging  of  their  acts  and 
supposed  circumstances  made  to  cast  their  coloring  i 
mer,  as  stained  lamps  dye  the  radiance  of  the  flames  t 
but  an  examination  of  the  acts  and  opinions  themselv 
in  due  subordination  to  the  former,  if  at  all,  a  notice 
stances  which  may  have  tended  to  produce  their  p< 
racter.*     These  treatises  are  chiefly  composed  of  cloi 

*  The  same  method  of  shooting  at  him  from  a  distance  and  d 
fight  is  practised  even  now  by  writers  of  a  newer  school,  i« 
bim  en  pasnant^  in  their  way  to  other  objects  of  attack,  by  se 
was  certainly  a  man  of  some  genius,  and  had  a  modicum  of 
pense,  going  befojp  the  torch-bearers  of  their  party  with  h 
lamp  in  his  hand ;  but  that  he  is  by  no  means  a  safe  or  f 
though  where,  how,  and  why,  he  is  unsafe  and  unsound,  th 
much  in  a  hurry  to  state.  They  seem,  indeed,  to  consider  ] 
unsafe,  but  so  dangerous,  that  prudence  requires  them  to  ke< 
off;  as  if  the  poor  old  steed,  though  unsound  and  superani^x 
■till  give  an  uncomfortable  kick,  if  you  came  too  close  to  his  )^ ' 

•  The  Character  of  Pitt,  which  I  like  the  least  of  my  Fath^^ 
writings,  except  certain  passages  against  the  same  minister  in 
Caneiones  ad  PopuJum,  the  general  drift  of  which,  howev 
fhofim  to  be  strictly  in  consonance  with  all  his  later  politics,-^ 
panages  it  is  the  tone  and  language  not  the  opinions  that  he  > 
kscft  wished  to  retract,— commences  with  an  account  of  Mr.  p 

and  its  effect  on  the  formation  of  his  mind ;  *'  he  was  e€ut,'' 
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ai  d  illustration  ;  the  censures  they  contain  are  expressed  in  stem 
and  vehement,  but  not  in  coarse  or  bitter  language ;  and  they 
burst  forth  from  a  carefully  constructed  argument  like  strong 
keen  flames  from  a  well  heaped  funeral  pile.  If  they  quiver  aa 
they  stream  upward — those  flames  of  censure — it  is  from  a  medi- 
tative emotion,  not  from  the  turbulence  of  a  spirit  agitated  by 
personal  or  party  rage.  Could  any  specimen  of  "  abuse"  be  ex- 
tracted from  his  writings  at  all  similar  to  that  "  true  history  of  the 
Ami-Jacobin  poets,"  referred  to  above,  in  which  three  mcn*ol 
different  characters  and  courses  of  life  are  put  into  a  heap  and 
conjointly  accused  of  every  turpitude  which  a  politician  can  be 
guilty  of,  the  language  of  the  E.  Review  respecting  his  *'  abuse 
of  his  contemporaries"  would  so  far  not  be  unmerited.  The 
strictures  on  that  Journal  in  this  work  are  also  pieces  of  reason- 
ing, and,  when  cleared  from  a  few  excrescences  of  personal  anec- 
dote and  complaint,  are  not  unworthy  of  a  writer  who  ever  strove 
to  keep  principle  in  view.  Of  the  Critique  of  Bertram  I  have 
spoken  elsewhere. 

The  second  sort  of  "  abuse  "  that  he  dealt  in,  and  which  h 
were  to  be  wished  that  all  men  would  refrain  from,  consisted  in 
pointed  remarks,  made  in  private  respecting  private  things  and 
persons.  Some  of  these  were  as  strictly  true  as  they  were 
clever  and  rememberable ;  some  were  just  in  themselves,  but 
sounded  unjust  as  well  as  unkind,  when  repeated  unaccompanied 
by  what  should  have  gone  along  with  them  to  take  off  their 
edge,  expressed  or  understood  by  the  utterer.  Some,  I  dare  say, 
were  not  wholly  just ;  few  men  are  wise  or  just  at  all  hours; 
my  Father  had  Jils  of  satirizing  with   a  habit  of  praising.     I 

says,  *'  rather  than  grew.**  But  this  is  only  a  subordinate  part  of  a  genera] 
survey  of  his  character  as  evinced  in  his  public  conduct.  There  is  no 
attempt  to  characterize  opinions  not  under  examination  by  conjectures 
respecting  the  circumstances  under  which  they  may  have  been  formed. 
The  Character  contains  also  a  few  sentences  relating  to  Mr.  Pitt's  private 
life ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  some  parts  of  a  Prime  Minister*! 
private  life,  or  what  is  private  life  in  other  cases,  are  necessarily  before 
the  public.  My  Father  referred  to  tastes  and  habits  of  Mr.  Pitt  whicli 
were  matters  of  notoriety.  Still  that  passage  is  a  blot  in  the  essay,  and  I 
doubt  not  that,  though  interesting  as  a  psychological  analysis,  the  whaU 
Chmraeter  is  too  unmodified  and  severe. 

.      1* 
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have  heard  a  friend  of  hb  and  mine  remark,  that  somo 
"talk  their  gall  cleverly,"  while  there  are  others,  who  will  alio 
their  cleverness  though  at  the  expense  of  being,  for  the  roomei] 
ffl-natured.  My  Father's  sharp  speeches  were  not  mere  io 
provements  of  gall.  But  I  do  not  defend  them.  Psychologic) 
.  snalysis  on  the  living  individual  subject  is  an  operation  that  ca 
with  difRculty  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  Christian  justice  ar 
(Hiarity ;  even  if  we  have  a  right  to  cut  the  pound  of  flesh  i 
all,  hew  can  we  be  sure  of  cutting  it  exactly  ?  But  most  to  h 
blamed  are  they  who  repeat  these  keen  sayings, — ^treasuring  u 
die  darts  which  they  have  not  the  skill  to  forge, — and  bring  thei 
tot  the  ears  of  those  .very  persons,  who  are  least  likely  to  sc 
tiieir  truth  and  most  liable  to  feel  their  sharpness, — the  persoi 
of  whom  they  are  said. 

There  is  a  third  part  of  this  subject,  respecting  which  I  reft 
tile  reader  to  an  apology  by  Mr.  C.  himself,  placed  at  the  end  c 
vol.  i.  of  the  Poetical  Works ;  I  mean  his  flights  of  extravagar 
sadre,  the  real  object  of  which  existed  nowhere  but  in  the  Lim' 
of  wild  imagination.     These  extravagances  of  his  early   df 
dK)ugh  I  believe  his  own  account  of  them  to  be  strictly  true 
fodeed  can  see  the  truth  of  it  on   the    face   of  the   producti 
diemselves, — have  given  me  great  pain  ;  not  for  the  vials 
wrath  that  have  been   poured  forth  on  occasion  of  them  ; 
were  filled,  I  well  knew,  mainly  from  another  cistern  ;*"  bu 

**  It  is  not  my  Father's  rash  sayings,  but  his  conscientious  and 
weighed  ones,  his  warm  opposition  to  the  *'  anti-national "  policy,  h 
epinion  of  the  philosophy  of  certain  Northern  schools, — his  ventu; 
fiad  fault  with  some  of  their  Most  Profound  and  Irrefragable  Do 
that  has  ever  excited,  and  still  does  excite,  the  animosity  of  the  N 
czitics  against  him.     His  politics  were  a  reproach,  his  philosop^ 
paragement  to  theirs,  and  the  B.  L.  added  vinegar  to  the  bitt# 
cnp.    What  my  Father '  said  of  Hume  in  the  Lay  Sermon 
ny  the  £.  Reviewer  (who  puts  on  the  Scotch  mantle  for  the 
nean  and  malignant  fabrication,"  *'  a  transition  from  cant  to  c: 
iliDg,  the  venom  of  which  returned  into  his  own  bosom,  to  ^ 
&  a  bloated  passage,"  &c.     Supposing  the  anecdote  witrue,  oi 
ttiriewer  gives  no  proof  (his  calling  it  a  fabrication  of  my 
'''gratuitous  assertion  "  on  his  own  part),  where  was  the  de 
dP.  ascribing  to  Hume  at  his  death  a  sentiment  undeniably  r 
the  tenox  of  his  life  ?    The  reviewer  could  not  deny  that  1 
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oause  I  see  in*  these  productions,  though  inspired  by  a  petulaat 
bncy  rather  than  by  an  angry  heart,  the  one  stain  upon  the  &m9 
of  my  Father's  literary  character.  Yet  though  I  deeply  regiM 
in  regard  to  both,  but  by  far  the  most  in  regard  to  one  of  theiaa, 

life- to  undermining  the  ChriBtian  religion;*'  why  then  should  he  rage  to 
at  the  second  clause  of  the  sentence,  "  expended  his  last  breath  in  a  blM- 
phemous  regret  that  he  had  not  survived  it  ?*'  Was  it  more  discreditable 
to  wish  Christianity  extinct  than  to  have  deliberately  endeavored  ta-tle- 
stroy  it  ?  However  if  there  be  no  authority  for  the  anecdote  reported  in 
the  Latf  Sertnan,  a  mack  shall  be  set  again:«t  it  in  future. 

Mr.  Coleridge's  "  ignorant  petulance  "  on  the  subject  of  Hume's  history 
has  been  amply  confirmed  by  examiners  on  opposite  sides  in  politics  siaee 
the  opinion  was  expressed.  If  that  hist(n*y  be  faulty  at  all,  it  is  not  super- 
ficially so  but  internally  and  radically — it  is  to  a  considerable  extent  vir- 
tually faithless  and  misleading ;  no  one  less  cool,  calm,  and  able  tbaa 
Hume  could  have  given  so  misleading  a  representation  of  a  certain  most 
important  part  of  English  history.  Like  Hobbes,  because  he  had  no  eye 
for  a  spiritual  law,  and  because  man  must  find  firm  ground  to  I'est  on  sojb*- 
where,  Hume  rested  his  whole  weight  on  human  authority  and  kingship— 
an  earthly  divine  right.  Every  one  must  admire  his  fine  talents,  must  Uke 
his  kindly  and  gentle  nature ;  but  is  not  an  Infidel  writer's  hand  agahMt 
every  Christian,  and  must  not  every  Christian's  hand  be  against  him,— sal 
of  course  to  write  a  word  that  is  untrue  concerning  his  life  and  actioQSt 
but  to  struggle  with  him  when  he  strives  against  eternal  hopes, — nay  to 
trample  on  him,  when,  like  Caiaphas  in  Dante's  penal  realm,  he  lies  acaoss 
the  way — ^if  that  be  the  way  of  faith  and  salvation  ?  Surely  the  Scoleli 
may  well  aflford  to  let  Hume  be  judged  according  to  his  tDorks, — I  shooM 
rather  say  to  let  his  works  be  judged. according  to  their  cdhtents.  They 
are  not  so  deficient  in  worthies  whom  a  Christian  can  approve  that  thej 
must  vehemently  patronise  the  patron  of  despotism  and  infidelity.  My 
Father  did  not  abuse  him  because  he  was  a  Scotchman ;  he  had  contended 
warmly  against  Infidels  in  Germany,  partial  as  he  was  to  Germans  and  Qetr- 
man  writers.  One  thing  I  regret  in  Mr.  Carlyle's  admirable  essay  oa 
Johnson,  that  deep-hearted  essay  ! — the  parallel  at  the  end  between  John- 
ton  and  Hume.  Oh  !  ^surely  Hume  should  not  have  been  set  over  against 
Johnson,  who  could  not  have  looked  him  in  the  face  without  shuddering^ 
and  turning  pale  for  sorrpw ! 

Right  loath  should  I  be  to  consider  these  Boreal  blasts  and  Scotch  miste^ 
that  have  so  outraged  and  obscured  the  Exteesian  domain,  as  coming  from 
bonny  Scotland  at  large.  The  man  of  genius — ^the  wise  and  liberal  criHc 
"'a  always  a  true  Briton — neither  English,  Irish,  nor  Scotch.  Jicer  S^f^' 
tentrio  to  S.  T.  C. — but  this  is  a  synecdoche — part  for  the  whole.  I  have 
nfreindrrH'  been  looking  of  late  more  at  the  bad  weather  of  my  Father's 
literary  life, — the  rough  gales  ani  chilUu^  WL<s^-^*Ksa^— '^'*».^»&.'>fi^' 
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theCt  he  should  ever  have  penned  such  pieces  or  suffered  ihem  1 
get  abroad,  I  do  fi4i<  blame  him  for  including  them  in  his  wofl 
when  it  was  plain  that  they  could  not  be  suppressed.  The  wil 
was  coarse  and  burning,  but  it  was  the  same,  however  bad 
sample,  as  that  which  glows  in  Kubla  Khan  and  The  Andei 
Mariner,  and  no  production,  marked  with  a  peculiar  genius,  i 
short  and  rememberable,  will  perish,  though  of  small  merit,- 
especially  when  other  more  considerable  fruits  of  that  genii 
are  before  the  world.  It  will  ever  be  a  grief  to  those  inti 
rested  iu  my  Father's  name  that,  when  a  young  man,  he  wrol 
a  lampoon,  in  sport,  upon  a  good  and  gifted  contemporary  ;  bi 
I  scarce  know  what  he  could  do  more,  after  shooting  off  a 
arrow,  which  others  would  preserve  on  account  of  its  curioi 
make  or  some  fantastic  plumage  with  which  its  shaft  wi 
adorned,  than  try  t6  blunt  its  point,  and  beg  that  it  might  be  ooi 
sidered  only  as  a  plaything. 

The  Apologetic  Preface  has  been  much  misrepresented  :  it  he 
been  represented  as  a  defence  and  a  sophistical  one ;  if  it  we 
int^ded  as  a  defence  or  vindication  it  would  be  sophistical  j 
deed:; .  but  it  b  no  such  thing  :    it  is  an  apology  in  the  mode 
sense  of  the  term ;  that  is  an  excuse.     *'  It  was  not  my  intend 
I  said,  to  justify  the  publication,  whatever  its  author's  feel) 
might  have  been  at  the  time  of  composing  it.     That  they  are 
eulated  to  call  forth  so  severe  a  reprobation  from  a  good  ma 
not  the  worst  feature  of  such  poems.     Their  moral  deform' 
aggravated  in  proportion  to  the  pleasure  which  they  are  ca 

md  Bunshine :  but  these  were  not  present  always,  and  I  trust  th 
hencefbrth  be  infrequent. 

Non  semper  imbres  duiee-poetieot 
Manant  in  agros ;  nee  mare  lueidufjn 

Vezmnt  inasqaales  procello 

Usque ;  nee  mtheriis  in  oris, 
E9iee9e  Parens,  stat  glacies  iners 
Menses  per  omnes ;  aut  Aquilonibus 

Myrteta  Colerigi  laborant 

Vitihua  ei  viduantur  ii/mt. 

The  twining  vines  are  popularity  and  usefulness :  the  elms ' 
du?ttons  of  slow  growth  and  stately  character. 
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of  alf(»rding  to  vindictive,  turbulent,  and  unprincipled  readers.'' " 
Notwithstanding  this  declaration,  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Pitt  has 
affirmed  that  *'  the  Apology  is  throughout  defensive."  As  this 
charge  is  made  in  the  shape  of  mere  assertion  **  to  refute  it  with 
not''  will  perhaps  be  sufficient.  This  and  other  assertions  of  the 
Pittite  may  be  met  with  the  oounter-assertion,  that  the  Preface 
contains  neither  "  metaphysical  jargon,"  ''  unphilosophical  senti- 
mentality," nor  **  wire-drawn  argumentation,"  but  expresses  in 
clear  language,  and  illustrates,  I  think,  with  some  eloquence,  tlie 
simple  but  not  uninteresting  psychological  fact,  that  the  wilder 
and  more  extravagant  a  satire  appears,  the  more  it  contains  of 
devious  irrelevant  fancy,  and  the  less  of  individual  application, 
or  any  attempt  to  give  an  air  of  reality  and  truth  of  fact  to  the 
representation,  the  less  harm  it  does  and  the  less  of  deliberate 
malice  it  shows.**  Such  attacks  may  indeed  be  insult%  but  they 
are  very  seldom  injuries,  except  so  far  as  the  one  is  the  other. 
Had  no  one  said  toorse  of  Mr.  Coleridge  himself  than  that  the  Old 
One  was  sure  of  him  at  last,  he  would  never  have  complained  so 
bitterly  as  he  sometimes  did  of  the  mischiefs  of  the  tongue. 
When  Mr.  Hatelight  and  Mr.  Enmity  employ  a  skilful  artist  to 
paint  their  enemy's  portrait,  he  does  not  take  a  plain  likeness  of 
Satan  and  put  the  enemy's  name  under  it ;  he  takes  the  enemy's 
face  as  a  foundation,  and  superinduces  that  of  Satan  upon  it ; 
there  are  perhaps  few  strongly  marked  minds  that  may  not,  with 
pains  and  skill,  be  made  to  assume  somewhat  of  a  Satanic  aspect. 

»  Poet.  WorkSy  vol.  i.,  p.  275.  The  next  sentence  shows  impliedly  that 
palliation  is  the  writer's  aim.     See  also  p.  280. 

IS  Mere  outward  marks  for  the  identifying  of  the  object,  as  **  letters  four 
do  form  his  name,"  are  distinct  from  individualizing  features  of  mind. 

The  admirer  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  is  so  dissatisfied  with  the  Apologetic  Pre- 
face, is  highly  displeased  because  Mr.  Coleridge  did  not  express  the  deep- 
est contrition  for  his  censures  of  that  minister,  without  sufficiently  consi- 
dering, that,  as  Mr.  Coleridge's  opinion  of  the  Pitt  policy  continued  pretty 
much  the  same  throughout  his  life,  he  could  not  repent  of  it  to  please  Mr. 
Pitt's  devotees ;  and  that  he  expressed  quite  as  much  regret  for,  and  dis- 
approval of,  his  *<  flame-colored  "  language  on  the  subject  as  may  suffice 
to  satisfv  any  but  partisans  and  bigots,  whom  he  never  considered  it  his  duty 
to  conciliate.  Let  them  pour  out  their  streams  of  **  trash,"  **  nonsense/ 
«<  jargon,"  '*  muddy  metaphysics"  over  his  pages ;  of  the  abundance  of  the 
head  the  mouth  soeaketh  when  it  speaks  altb\%T«SftL. 
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On  these  points  I  think  indeed  that  my  Father,  upon  tlie  whole, 
was  more  sinned  against  than  sinning  ;  but  I  should  be  far  from 
attempting  to  vindicate  all  the  condemnatory  parts  even  of  his 
serious  writings.  Since  he  was  laid  in  the  grave  there  have 
been  vehement  renewals  of  former  attacks  upon  him  ;  but  if  1 
had  not  been  called  upon  to  republish  his  Literary  Life  person- 
alities of  this  sort  would  not  have  engaged  my  thoughts  for  more 
than  a  passing  moment.  He  is  at  rest ;  no  longer  to  be  dis- 
quieted by  injustice  or  capable  of  being  harmed  by  it ;  '^  the 
storms,  reproaches  and  vilifyings"  of  this  angry  world  come  not 
nigh  his  dwelling.  But  some  willingly  hear  his  voice,  as  it  yet 
speaks  in  his  written  remains,  and  Will  read  with  pleasure  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  Aids  to  RejUcUon^  **  on  th^  keen  and  poi- 
soned shafts  of  the  tongue,"  which  I  give  in  conclusion,  as.  appli- 
cable to  tjie  subject  that  has  been  discussed,  but  without  intend* 
ing  any  particular  application  whatever.        * 

**  The  slanders,  perchance,  may  not  be  altogether  forged  o] 
untrue  ;  they  may  be  the  implements,  not  the  inventions,  of  ma- 
lice.     But  they  .do  not  on  this  account  escape  the  guilt  of  detrac- 
tion.     Rather  it  is  characteristic  of  the  evil  spirit  in  question 
to  work  by  the  advantage  of  real  faults ;  but  these  stretched  am 
aggravated  to  the  utmost.     It  is  n6t  expressible  how  deep  a  woun 
a  tongue  sharpened  to  the  work  will  give,  with  no  noise  and  a  vei 
little  word.     This  is  the  true  white  gunpowder,  which  the  dreai 
ing  projectors  of  silent  mischiefs  and  insensible  poisons  sought 
in  the  laboratories  of  art  and  nature,  in  a  world  of  good  ;  ^ 
which  was  to  be  found  in  its  most  destructive  form,  in  *  the  Wc 
of  Evil,  the  Tongue.' "  *• 


I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  lives  and  characters  of  me* 
never  to  be  handled  by  near  relations  and  friends,  who 
and  partial  afiection  are  sure  to  corrupt  their  testimon 
b  like  saying  that  animal  food  should  never  come  to 

M  Edit.  5,  voL  L 
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f  H*i«e  it  is  liable,  in  warm  weather,  to  become  tainted  ;  reports  of 
friends  and  relations  are  the  flesh  diet  of  the  Biographical  Muse, 
whereby  she  is  kept  in  health  and  strength ;  without  them  her 
form  would  beconie  attenuated,  and  her  complexion  sallow  and 
wan.  Contemporary  biography  can  only  proceed  either  from 
friends,  from  enemies,  or  from  indifferent  persons ;  the  last  cla^s 
may  be  the  most  unbiassed  in  their  testimony,  but,  for  the  most 
part,  they  have  little  tilstimony  to  give ;  they  know  nothing  and 
care  nothing  about  him  whose  life  is  to  be  recorded,  till  the  task 
of  writing  it  falls  into  their  hands.  It  should  be  remembered, 
too^  that  a  man's  enemies — (and  it  is  wonderful  how  many  ene- 
mies men  of  mark  are  sure  to  acquire — among  the  vulgax- 
minded,  who  hate  genius,  for  its  own  sake,  while  they  envy  its 
outward  rewards — among  tRe  high-minded  and  strong-headed, 
who  are  in  violent  antagonism  to  an  individual  genius,  through 
the  bent  of  their  <jwn), — ^that  these  will  give  their  testimony 
against  him  gratuitously,  and  that  unconcerned*  persons  will 
adopt  it  for  mere  amusement's  sake, — will  carelessly  repeat  the 
severest  judgments,  insensible  as  the  "  two-handed  engine"  itself, 
that  cares  not  whether  it  descends  upon  a  reprobate  or  a  royal 
martyr.  The  testimony  of  friends  is  needed,  if  only  to  balance 
that  of  adversaries ;  and,  indeed,  what  better  grounds  for  judging 
of  a  man's  character,  upon  the  whole,  can  the  world  have,  than 
the  impression  it  has  made  on  those  who  have  come  the  nearest 
to  him,  and  known  him  the  longest  and  the  best  ?  I,  for  my  part, 
have  not  striven  to  conceal  any  of  my  natural  partialities,  or  to 
separate  my  love  of  niy  Father  from  my  moral  and  intellectual 
sympathy  with  his  mode  of  thought.  I  have  endeavored  to  give 
the  genuine  impressions  of  my  mind  respecting  him,  believing 
that,  if  reporters  will  but  be  honest,  and  study  to  say  that,  and 
that  alone,  which  they  really  think  and  feel,  the  color,  which 
their  opinions  and  feelings  may  cast  upon  the  subject  they  have 
to  treat  of,  will  not  finally  obscure  the  truth.  Of  this  I  am  sure, 
that  no  one  ever  studied  my  Father's  writings  earnestly,  and  so 
as  to  imbibe  the  author's  spirit,  who  did  not  learn  to  care  still 
more  for  Truth  than  for  him,  whatever  interest  in  him  such  a 
study  may  have  inspired. 

These  fctw  lines  are  an  attempt  to  bring  out  a  8eatiLcQ&:Q^.^^VS^^ 
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my  Father  onoe  expressed  to  me  on  the  common  saving  that 
"  Love  is  blind." 

Passion  is  blind,  not  Love  :  her  wond*ro\y  might 
Informs  with  three-fold  pow'r  man's  inward  sight  :— 
To  her  deep  glance  the  soul  at  large  display'd 
Shows  all  its  mingled  mass  of  light  and  shade  : — 
Men  call  her  blind  when  she  but  turns  her  head. 
Nor  scans  the  fault  for  which  her  U&ars  are  shed. 
Can  dull  Indifference  or  Hate's  troubled  gaze 
See  through  the  secret  heart's  mysterious  maze  ? — 
Can  Scorn  and  Envy  pierce  that  "  dread  abode," 
Where  true  faults  rest  beneath  the  eye  of  God  ? 
Not  their's,  'mid  inward  darkness,  to  discern 
The  spiritual  splendors  how  they  shine  and  bum. 
All  bright  endowments  of  a  nbble  mind 
They,  who  with  joy  behold  them,  soonest  find ; 
And  better  none  its  stains  of  frailty  know 
Than  they  who  fain  would  see  it  white^As  snow. 


OMISSA. 

^  principles  in  do  danger  of  being  exaggerated."    In- 

trod.,  p.  31.    Principles  cannot  go  too  far,  because  they  have  the  bound- 
less realm  of  spirit  to  move  in :  manifestations, — thoughts,  words.,  deeds 
(for  thoughts  are  manifestations  to  the  mind  of  the  sutyect), — are  in  that 
other  kingdom  of  Space  and  Time,  which  is  essentially  limited ;  and 
hence  they  may  exceed  in  degree,  even  if  they  correspond  to  what  is 
right.     We  cannot  really  possess  any  virtue  in  excess.     Rashness,  for 
example,  is  not  exbggerated  courage  ;  it  is  courage  unattended  by  good 
sense,  consequently  wrong  in  the  mode,  and  possibly  extreme  in  the  mea- 
sure, of  its  mani/eslations ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  every  vice  which 
appears  to  be  the  wrong  side  of  a  virtue ;  it  is  a  vice,  not  from  intensity 
of  degree,  but  from  the  want  of  true  discernment  and  just  feeling,  quoad 
hoc,  in  the  subject.     For  surely  the  prodigal  giver  is  not  more  liberal 
than  the  generous  man  ;  neither  are  the  rash  more  courageous  than  the 
truly  brave.    To  be  rash  is  to  be  fooi-hardy ;  to  be  prodigal  is  to  be  a 
spendthrift.     The  truth  is,  that  the  matter  of  every  virtue  and  vice  ir 
simply  indifferent ;  it  is  the  form  alone  that  constitutes  it  good  or  evi. 
The  mere  natural  disposition,  which  may  be  called  the  base  of  a  virtu 
or  a  vice,  is  neutral ;  it  becomes  good  by  the  direction  which  it  receive 
from  the  Practical  Reason ;  or  evil  from  the  obliquity  which  it  b  su 
to  assume  in  the  silence  of  the  Divine  Light     Compare  with  our 
■nd  13th  Articles. 
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.  .  . »  .  .  "  Waterland  modernizes  Tertullian."  lb.,  p.  63.  Dr. 
Pasey  does  the  same,  I  think,  when  he  argues  that  the  ancient  writer 
eould  not  have  separated  the  new  birth  from  reception  of  the  Spirit. 
(Sript.  Views,  pp.  152-4,  and  Lib.  of  the  Fathers^  10,  p.  263.)  From 
T.'p  own  language,  it  seems  clear  enough  that  he  did  separate  them ; 
that  he  believed  the  soul  to  be  reformed  by  water  and  supernal  virtue 
first,  informed  by  the  Spirit  afterwards ;  the  tenement  to  be  prepared 
before  the  Divine  Tenant  entered.  His  words  are  (I  give  Dr.  P.'s  own 
translation,  only  changing  ivaler  for  waters,  as  more  literal),  ^  Thus  man,' 
who  had  aforetime  been  in  the  image  of  God,  will  be  restored  to  God 
after  his  likeness,  &.c.  For  he  receiveth  again  that  Spirit  of  God,  which 
he  had  then  received  by  his  breathing  upon  him,  but  had  afterwards  lost 
by  sin.  Not  that  we  obtain  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  waters,  but  being 
cleansed  in  the  water,  under  the  Angel,  tee  are  prepared  for  the  Holy 
Spirit.'*^  To  make  his  plain  meaning  doubly  plain,  he  adds,  "  For  thus 
was  John  aforetime  the  forerunner  of  the  Lord,  preparing  his  way.''  I 
dv>  not  forget  that,  in  those  days.  Anointing  and  Imposition  of  hands 
wera  immediate  adjuncts  of  Baptism,  and  T.  affirms  that  in  them  ^  the 
Spint  descends  upon  the  flesh  ;"  but  to  call  them  parts'oi  Baptism,  is 
surely  to  use  a  deceptive  phrase ;  if  they  were  component  parts,  the 
Cyhurch  could  not  have  detached  them  from  that  which  they  helped  to 
constitute ;  they  are  either  distinct  sacraments,  or  no  sacraments,  in  the 
higher  sense  here  in  question,  at  all.  On  this  and  other  points  Tertul- 
liau's  doctrine  of  baptism  differs  essentially,  as  it  seems  to  me,  from  that 
•which  is  now  set  forth  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Fathers, — which  teas  the 
doctrine  of  Sf/me  of  them.  True  it  is,  that  such  a  separation  of  ideas  as 
I  have  ascribed  to  Tertullian  argues  an  utter  want  of  metaphysical  insight 
into  the  ideas  themselves ;  but  I  believe  that  in  the  early  times  of  Chris- 
tianity there  was  this  want  of  insight  in  Christian  writers ;  Hermas,  the 
inspired  Shepherd,  as  Iren»us  and  others  then  thought  him,  separates 
ideas  still  more  strangely,  and  his  strange  separation  seems  to  be  adopted 
by  Clemens  Alexandrinus !  (Hefele's  edit,  p.  224,  with  extract  in  note 
firom  Strom.  II.,  p.  452.) 

**  tacit  establishment"    lb.,  p.  73.    I  mean  silent  as  to 

its  coincidence  with  Luther's  doctrine.  But  Mr.  N.  expressly  admits 
that  Luther  is  *'  in  the  right "  with  regard  to  *'  the  exact  and  philosophi* 
cal  relation  of  justification  to  sanctification,"  and  **  prefers"  his  state- 
ment scientifically  considered,  to  that  of  St  Austin ;  Luther  himself 
considered  St.  Augustin  ta  be  siibstantially  of  his  mind  in  the  matter. 
See  Table  Talk^  p.  211.  Truly  as  now  Mr.  N.  teaches  a  "  rationalistic 
Romanism,"  so  formerly  he  taught  a  Lutherano-Anglicanism ;  he  never 
hte  sacceeded  in  blinding  his  mind's  eye  to  one  whole  aldA  ^1  ^xsa&^a^ 
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His  literary  genias  and  intellectual  power  are  as  apparent  in  hia  last 
work  as  ever ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  walk  in  the  high  road,  and  qnita 
another  to  make  paths  in  an  untrodden  territory. 

**  faith  justifies  belbft  and  without  charity.**     lb..  88. 

In  GaL  ii.,  16,  the  grace^  charity^  is  so  connected  with  deaU  of  charity, 
iwna  opera^  that  it  is  not  easy  to  tell,  from  the  author's  mere  words,  wh^ 
thef  he  meant  the  former  by  itself,  or  as  incamaled  in  the  latter,  when 
he  says,  hac  fides  sine  el  ante  chariialem  juUificai.  But,  even  if  h^ 
meant  that  faith  justifies  before  Uie  inward  grace  of  charity,  this  is  but 
asserting  that  priority  of  faith,  in  the  order  of  thought,  which  the  mind 
cannot  reject, — which  is  involved  in  the  Tridentine  saying,  that  faith  ia 
the  rool  of  all  justification ;  for  the  root  is  before  the  stem  and  branches. 
Faith  justifies  before  outward  charity  in  time  ;  before  inward  charity  in 
order  of  nature.  Mr.  Newman  asks,  in  reference  to  Melancthon's  and 
Calvin's  statements  on  this  point,  '^  what  is  the  difference  between  say- 
ing, that  faith  is  not  justifying  unless  love  or  holiness  be  with  it,  or  with 
Bellarmine,  that  it  is  not  so,  unless  love  be  in  it  7"  Answer,  none  at  all, 
if  in  be  taken  merely  to  denote  the  relative  situation  of  love  and  faith  in 
the  human  mind.  But  that  is  not  the  point ;  the  point  is,  does  the  justi- 
fying power  belong  to  faith,  as  faith,  or  does  love  help  it  to  justify  7  By 
denying  that  faith  is  informed  with  chanty,  Luther  only  meant  to  deny 
that  it  is  rendered  justifying  by  charity.  Mr.  N.  himself  teaches  that 
faith  has  the  exclusive  privilege  of  connecting  the  soul  willi  Christ,  and 
thus  implicitly  denies,  that  love  is  in  it  for  the  purpose  of  such  con- 
nexion ;  while  to  works  he  seems  to  ascribe  another  sort  of  justifying 
power.  What  Luther  meant  to  insist  upon  is,  that  it  is  the  apyreliensum 
of  Christ  that  justifies  rather  than  any  quality  of  the  mind  considered  as 
such, 

"  substituted  for  general  renovation."    lb.,  p.  80.     Mr. 

Ward  holds  it  a  sure  sign  of  moral  corruptness  in  Luther's  doctrine  of 
faith,  that  it  is  proposed  as  afiurding  relief  to  the  conscience.  But  how 
does  it  propose  this  7  By  deadening  the  conscience  7  No,  but  by 
giving  it  rest  He  giveth  his  beUned  rest ;  but  they  must  be  His  beloved 
who  can  obtain  this  rest,  according  to  Luther.  It  proposes  to  relieve 
the  conscience  by  substituting  simple  faith  in  Christ  as  the  means  and 
instrument  of  justification,  which  includes  righteousness  and  spiritual 
peace,  for  outward  works  of  penance  as  the  preparatory  means.  His 
opponents  afiirm  that  such  performances  are  the  way  to  true  Faith; 
but  this  Luther  denied ;  he  thought  that  men  might  go  on  all  their  lives 
obeying  a  priest's  prescriptions,  yet  never  turn  to  God  with  their  whole 
heart  and  soul,  but  be  kept  walking  to  and  fro  in  a  vain  shadow ;  he 
saw  too  that  spiritual  physicians  often  acted  selfishly,  making  a  worldly 
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priifit  of  the  means  without  the  least  real  desire  to  promote  the  end,  or 
render  the  patient  independent  of  tlieir  costly  services ;  that  they  even 
hid  the  Gospel,  lest  men  should  see  by  its  light  how,  under  God,  to 
heal  themselves.  He  denounced  the  whole  system  not  merely  as  liable 
to  corruption,  but  as  certainly,  in  the  long  run,  involving  it,  being  based 
on  untruth  and  mere  human  policy.  The  cross  of  the  Christian  pro- 
fession, in  the  Bible,  is  wrapped  up  in  Christian  duty  strictly  performed ; 
the  Papist  makes  a  separate  thing  of  it,  and  thus  converts  it  into  an 
engine  of  -superstitioo. 


So  wenig  er  aueh  besHmmt  $eyn  magy  andere  tu  belehren,  so  w6n»dki 
er  dock  $ieh  denen  mUsutheileny  die  er  neh  gleiehgetinnt  weits  (tder 
hofft),  deren  Anzahl  aber  in  der  Breite  der  Welt  zerstretU  iat ;  er  wufuehi 
$ein  VerhaitniM  zu  den  ditesten  Frmnden  dadwrch  wieder  atusuknupfen, 
nUt  neuen  e$  fortzusetzen^  und  in  der  letzen  Generation  tick  wieder 
andere  fur  seine  ubrige  Lebenszeit  zu  gewinnen.  Er  umnschi  der 
Jugend  die  Umwege  zu  ersparen,  auf  denen  er  sieh  selhst  verirrte, 

(Goethe.    Einleitung  in  die  Propylaen.) 

Translation.  Little  call  as  he  may  have  to  instruct  others,  he  wishes 
nevertheless  to  open  out  his  heart  to  such  as  he  either  knows  or  hopes  to 
be  of  like  mind  with  himself,  but  who  are  widely  scattered  in  the  world  : 
Be  wishes  to  knit  anew  hjs  connexions  with  his  oldest  friends,  to  continue 
those  recently  formed,  and  to  win  other  friends  among  the  rising  genera 
tion  for  the  remaining  course  of  his  life.  He  wishes  to  spare  the  young 
those  circuitous  paths,  on  which  he  himself  had  lost  his  way. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Motives  to  the  present  work — Reception  of  the  Author's  first  publication- 
Discipline  of  his  taste  at  school — Effect  of  contemporary  writers  on 
youthful  minds — Bowles's  Sonnets — Comparison  between  the  poets 
before  and  since  Pope. 

It  has  been  my  lot  to  have  had  my  name  introduced  both,  in 
conversation  and  in  print  more  frequently  than  I  iind  it  easy  to 
explain,  whether  I  consider  the  fewness,  unimportance,  and 
limited  circulation  of  my  writings,  or  the  retirement  and  distance, 
m  which  I  have  lived,  both  from  the  literary  and  political  world. 
Most  often  has  it  been  connected  with  some  charge  which  I  could 
not  acknowledge,  or  some  principle  which  I  had  never  enter- 
tained. Nevertheless,  had  I  had  no  other  motive  or  incitement, 
the  reader  would  not  have  been  troubled  with  this  exculpation. 
What  my  additional  purposes  were,  will  be  seen  in  the  following 
pages.  It  will  be  found  that  the  least  of  whatM  have  written 
concerns  myself  personally.  I  have  used  the  narration  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  continuity  to  the  work,  in  part  for  the 
sake  of  miscellaneous  reflections  suggested  to  me  by  particular 
events,  but  still  more  as  introductory  to  a  statement  of  my  prin- 
ciples  in  Politics,  Religion,  and  Philosophy,  and  an  application  of 
the  rules,  deduced  from  philosophical  principles,  to  poetry  and 
criticism.  But  of  the  objects  which  I  proposed  to  myself,  it  was 
not  the  least  important  to  effect,  as  far  as  possible,  a  settlement  of 
the  long  continued  controversy  concerning  the  true  nature  of 
poetic  diction  ;  and  at  the  same  time  lo  ^^^xw^  ^>J^  *^^  ^J^5s^s>l^ 
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impartiality  the  real  poetic  character  of  the  poet,  by  whoM 
writings  this  controversy  was  first  kindled,  and  has  beNeo  sinoe 
fuelled  and  fanned.' 

In  the  spring  of  1796,  when  I  had  but  little  passed  the  vei^e 
of  manhood,  I  published  a  small  volume  of  juvenile  poems.* 
They  were  received  with  a  degree  of  favor,  which,  young  as  I 
was,  I  well  ki.ow  was  bestowed  on  them  not  so  much  for  any 
positive  merit,  as  because  they  were  considered  buds  of  hope,  and 
promises  of  better  works  to  come.  The  critics  of  that  day,  the 
most  flattering,  equally  with  the  severest,  concurred  hi  objecting 
to  them  obscurity,  a  general  turgidness  of  diction,  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  new  coined  double  epithets.'  The  first  is  the  fault 
• 

>  [The  first  volume  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  was  published  in  the  summer 
of  1798,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Cottle,  of  Bristol,  who  purchased  the  copyright  for 
thirty  guineas.  That  copyright  was  afterwards  transferred  with  others  to 
Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  And  it  is  related  by  Mr.  Cottle,  that  in  esti- 
mating the  value,  the  Lyrical  Ballads  were  reckoned  as  nothing  by  the 
head  of  that  firm.  This  copyright  was  subsequently  given  back  to  Mr. 
Cottle,  and  by  him  restored  to  Mr.  Wordsworth.  Would  that  he  and  his 
might  hold  it  for  ever  ! 

The  second  volume,  with  Mr.  Wordsworth's  Preface,  appeared  in  1800. 
Ed:] 

s  [This  volume  was  published  by  Mr.  Cottle  at  Bristol  in  the  Spring  of 
1796,  in  conjunction  with  the  Messrs.  Robinson  in  London.  It  contained 
fifty-one  small  pieces,  of  which  the  best  known  at  the  present  day'are  the 
Religious  Musings,  Monody  on  Chatterton,  Song  of  the  Pixies,  and  the  ex- 
quisite lines  written  at  Clevedon,  beginning,  "  My  pensive  Sara,  &c.**  To 
this  poem  Mr.  Coleridge  many  years  afterwards  added  the  magnificent 
passage — 

Olhe  one  life  within  us  and  abroad, 

•  •••••• 

•  •        •        •    and  ii^Q  mute  still  air 
Is  Music  slumbering  on  her  instrument. 

Poet.  Works,  i.,  p.  191. 

He  was  then  twenty-three  years  and  a  half  old.    Ed.] 

>  The  authority  of  Milton  and  Shakspeare  may  be  usefully  pointed  out 
to  young  authors.  In  the  Comus  and  other  early  poems  of  Milton  there  is 
a  superfluity  of  double  epithets ;  while  in  the  Paradise  Lost  we  find  very 
few,  in  the  Paradise  Reg^ned  scarce  any.  The  sam^  remark  holds  almost 
equally  true  of  the  Love's  Labor  Lost,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Venus  and 
Adonis,  and  Lucrece,  compared  with  th&  Lear,  Macbeth,  Othello,  and 
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which  a  writer  is  the  least  able  to  detect  in  his  own  composi- 
tions :  and  my  mind  was  not  then  sufficiently  disciplined  tc 
receive  the  authority  of  others,  as  a  substitute  for  my  own  con- 
viction.  Satisfied  that  the  thouglUs,  such  as  they  were,  could 
not  have  been  expressed  otherwise,  or  at  least  more  perspicu 
ously,  I  forgot  to  inquire,  whether  the  thoughts  themselves  did 
not  demand  a  degree  of  attention  unsuitable  to  the  nature  and 
objects  of  poetry.  This  remark  however  applies  chiefly,  though 
not  exclusively,  to  the  Religious  Musings.  The  remainder  of  the 
charge  I  admitted  to  its  full  extent,  and  not  without  sincere  acknow- 
ledgments both  to  my  private  and  public  censors  for  their  friendly 
admonitions.  In  the  afler  editions,*  I  pruned  the  double^ 
epithets  with  no  sparing  hand,  and  used  my  best  efforts  tc 
tajne  the  swell  and  glitter  both  of  thought  and  diction  ;  though 
in   truth,  these   parasite   plants  of    youthful    poetry  had   insi- 

Hair.let  of  our  great  Dramatist.  The  rule  for  the  admission  of  double 
epithets  seems  to  be  this  :  either  thai  they  should  be  already  denizens  of 
our  lan^age,  such  as  blood-stained,  terror-stricken,  self -applauding  ;  or 
when  a  new  epithet,  or  one  found  in  books  only,  is  hazarded,  that  it,  at 
least,  be  one  word,  not  two  words  made  one  by  mere  virtue  of  the  printer's 
hyphen.  A  language  which,  like  the  English,  is  almost  without  cases,. is 
indeed  in  its  very  genius  unfitted  for  compounds.  If  a  writer,  every  time 
a  compounded  word  suggests  itself  to  him,  would  seek  for  some  other  mode 
of  expressing  the  same  sense,  the  chances  are  always  greaily  in  favor  of 
bis  finding  a  better  word.     Ut  tanquam  scopultun  siefugiaa  insolent  ver* 

>  bum,  is  the  wise  advice  of  Caesar  to  the  Roman  Orators,*  and  the  precept 
applies  with  double  force  to  the  writers  in  our  own  language.  But  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  that  the  same  Cesar  wrote  a  Treatisef  for  the  purpose  of 
reforming  the  ordinary  language  by  bringing  it  to  a  greater  accordance 

'  with  the  principles  of  logic  or  universal  grammar.  ^ 

*  [The  second  edition  appeared  in  May,  1797,  with  the  same  publishers' 
nam^s  Upwards  of  twenty  of  the  pieces  contained  in  the  first  edition 
were  omitted  in  this,  and  ten  new  poems  were  added.  Amongst  these  lat> 
ter  were  the  Dedication  to  his  brother,  the  Reverend  George  Coleridge, 
the  Ode  on  the  Departing  Year,  and  the  Reflections  on  having  left  a  place 
of  Retirement.  (Poet.  Works,  i.)  The  volume  comprised  poems  by  Lamb 
and  Lloyd,  and  on  the  title  page  was  printed  the  prophetic  aspiration  :— 
Duplex  novit  vinculum,  et  amicitia  junctarumque  Camvmarum  f — quoa 
utinam  neque  mors  solvat ;  neque  temporis  longinquitas  f    Ed  ] 

*  piie  expression  li  so  glTen  by  A.  Gel  lias  (NocL  Att.  I.,  10).    Maciobtus  says,  infr*- 
quetu  atque  nu»lens  ttrbum.    (Satom.  L,  5.)    Ed.] 

♦  tD§  Jtnahgia  Litwi^no,  the  firitof  whlcVi  toii\B\MA.^'b\jcw»\X"wX>««^'«»*^^4s!E^  ^ ^ '' 
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nuated  themselves  into  ray  longer  poems  with  such  intricacy 
of  union,  that  I  was  often  obliged  to  omit  disentangling  the 
weed,  from  the  fear  of  snapping  the  flower.  From  that  pe- 
riod to  the  date  of  the  present  work  I  have  published  nothing, 
with  my  name,  which  could  by  any  possibility  have  come  before 
the  board  of  anonymous  criticism.*  Even  the  three  or  four 
poems,  printed  with  the  works  of  a  friend,*  as  far  as  they  were 
censured  at  all,  were  charged  with  the  same  or  similar  defects 
(though  I  am  persuaded  not  with  equal  justice), — with  an  excess 
of  ornament,  in  addition  to  strained  and  elaborate  diction.  I 
must  be  permitted  to  add,  that,  even  at  the  early  period  of  my 
juvenile  poems,  I  saw  and  admitted  the  superiority  of  an  aus- 
terer  and  more  natural  style,  with  an  insight  not  less  cfear  than 
I  at  present  possess.  My  judgment  was  stronger  than  were  my 
powers  of  realizing  its  dictates  ;  and  the  faults  of  my  language, 
though  indeed  partly  owing  to  a  wrong  choice  of  subjects,  and 
the  desire  of  giving  a  poetic  coloring  to  abstract  and  metaphysi- 
cal truths,  in  which  a  new  world  then  seemed  to  open  upon  me, 
did  yet,  in  part  likewise,  originate  in  unfeigned  diffidence  of  my 
own  comparative  talent. — During  several  years  of  my  youth 
and  early  manhood,  1  reverenced  those  who  had  re-introduced 
the  manly  simplicity  of  the  Greek,  and  of  our  own  elder  poets, 
with  such  enthusiasm  as  made  the  hope  seem  presumptuous  of 
writing  successfully  in  the  same  style.  Perhaps  a  similar  pro- 
cess has  happened  to  others  ;  but  my  earliest  poems  were  marked 

*  [This  id  certainly  not  strictly  accurate,  if  the  date  of  the  publication 
of  the  Biographia  (1817)  be  taken  as  the  period  intended.  The  Remorse 
appeared  in  1813,  and  Christabel  in  1816.  Zapolya,  the  two  Lay  Sermons, 
and  the  Sibylline  Leaves,  all  came  out  neatly  contemporaneously  with 
this  work.  I  believe  the  fact  to  be,  that  Mr.  Coleridge  wrote  the  passage 
in  the  text  several  years  before  1817,  and  never  obderved  the  mis-state- 
ment which  the  lapse  of  time  had  caused  at  the  date  of  publication.  The 
first  Essays  of  The  Friend,  indeed,  came  out  in  1809;  but  he  probably 
did  not  consider  them  as  constituting  a  published  work  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term.    Eid.] 

«  See  the  criticisms  on  the  Ancient  Mariner,  in  the  Monthly  and  Critico] 
Reviews  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads** 

*  [The  ilrst  volame  nf  the  Lyrical  Bajlads  contained  The  Ancient  Mariner,  liove,  The 
Ntchtlngale,  and  The  Foster-Mother's  Tale.    Ed.^ 
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by  an  ease  and  simplicity,  which  I  have  studied,  perhaps,  with 
inferior  success,  to  impress  on  my  later  compositions. 

At  school  (Cj^rist's  Hospital),  I  enjoyed  the  inestimable  advan- 
tage of  a  very  sensible,  though  at  the  same  time,  a  very  severe 
master,  the  Reverend  James  Bowyer/  He  early  moulded  my 
♦oste  to  the  preference  of  Demosthenes  to  Cicero,  of  Homer  and 
Theocritus  to  Virgil,  and  again  of  Virgil  to  Ovid.  He  habitu- 
ated me  to  compare  Lucretius  (in  such  extracts  as  I  then  read), 
Terence,  and  above  all  the  chaster  poems  of  Catullus,  not  only 
with  "the  Roman  poets  of  the,  so  called,  silver  and  brazen  ages ; 
but  with  even  those  of  the  Augustan  era :  and  on  grounds  of 
plain  sense  and  universal  logic  to  see  and  assert  the  superiodty 
of  the  former  in  the  truth  and  nativeness  both  of  their  thoughts 
and  diction.  At  the  same  time  that  we  were  studying  the  Greek 
tragic  poets,  he  made  us  read  Shakspeare  and  Milton  as  lessons : 
and  they  were  the  lessons  too,  which  required  most  time  and 
trouble  to  bring  up,  so  as  to  escape  his  censure.  I  learned  from 
him,  that  poetry,  even  that  of  the  loftiest,  and,  seemingly,  that 
of  the  wildest  odes,  had  a  logic  of  its  own,  as  severe  as  that  of 
science ;  and  more  difficult,  because  more  subtle,  more  complex, 
and  dependent  on  more  and  more  fugitive  causes.  In  the  truly 
great  poets,  he  would  say,  there  is  a  reason  assignable,  not  only 
for  every  word,  but  for  the  position  of  every  word ;  and  I  well 
remember  that,  availing  himself  of  the  synonymes  to  the  Homer 
of  Didymus,  he  made  us  attempt  to  show,  with  regard  to  each, 
why  it  would  not  have  answered  the  same  purpose  ;  and  where- 
in consisted  the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  word  in  the  original  text. 

In  our  own  English  compositions  (at  least  for  the  last  three 
years  of  our  school  education),  he  showed  no  mercy  to  phrase, 
metaphor,  or  image,  unsupported  by  a  sound  sense,  or  where 
the  same  sense  might  have  been  conveyed  with  equal  force  and 
dignity  in  plainer  words.'     Lute,  harp,  and  lyre,  Muse,  Muses, 

» 

7  [See  the  Table  Talk,  p.  185,  2d  edit,,  and  Lamb's  exquisite  essay, 
Christ's  Hospital  five  and  thirty  years  ago.    Prose  Works,  ii.  p.  20.     Ed.] 

0  This  is  worthy  of  ranking  as  a  maxim  {regida  maxima)  of  criticism. 
Whatever  is  translatable  in  other  and  simpler  words  of  the  same  Ian- 
guage,  without  loss  of  sense  or  dignity,  is  bad.  N.B.  By  dignity  I  mean 
the  absence  of  ludicrous  and  debasing  assoNciaticma. 

8 
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and  inspirations^  PegoLSUs,  PamasstiSj  and  Htppocrenet  were  all 
an  abomination  to  him.  In  fancy  I  can  almost  hear  him  now, 
exclaiming  "Harp?  Harp?  Lyre?  Pen  and  ink,  boy,  you 
mean  !  Nf  use,  boy,  Muse  ?  Your  nurse's  daughter,  you  mean ! 
Pierian  spring  ?  Oh  aye !  the  cloister-pump,  I  suppose  !"  Nay 
certain  introductions,  similes,  and  examples,  were  placed  by 
name  on  a  list  of  interdiction.  Among  the  similes,  there  was,  J 
remember,  that  of  the  manchineel  fruit,  as  suiting  equally  well 
with  too  many  subjects ;  in  which,  however,  it  yielded  the  palm 
at  once  to  the  example  of  Alexander  and  Clytus,  which  was 
equally  good  and  apt,  whatever  might  be  the  theme.  Was  it 
ambition  ?  Alexander  and  Clytus ! — Flattery  ?  Alexander  and 
Clytus  ! — Anger— drunkenness — ^pride — friendship— ingratitude 
— ^late  repentance?*  Still,  still  Alexander  and  Clytus!  At 
length,  the  praises  of  agriculture  having  been  exemplified  in 
the  sagacious  observation  that,  had  Alexander  been  holding  the 
plough,  he  would  not  have  run  his  friend  Clytus  through  with  a 
spear,  this  tried  and  serviceable  old  friend  was  banished  by 
public  edict  in  sacula  saculorum.  I  have  sometimes  ventured 
to  think,  that  a  list  of  this  kind,  or  an  iridLex  expurgaionus  of  cer- 
tain well  l^nown  and  ever  returning  phrases,  both  introductory 
and  transitional,  including  a  large  assortment  of  modest  egoisms, 
and  flattering  illeisms,  and  the  like,  might  be  hung  up  in  oui 
Law-courts,  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  with  great  advan- 
tage to  the  public,  as  an  important  saving  of  national  time,  an 
incalculable  relief  to  his  Majesty's  ministers,  but  above  all,  as 
insuring  the  thanks  of  country  attomies,  and  their  clients,  who 
have  private  bills  to  carry  through  the  House. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  was  one  custom  of  our  master's,  which 
I  cannot  pass  over  in  silence,  because  I  think  it  imitable  and 
worthy  of  imitation.     He  would  often  permit  our  exercises,  under 

»  [  '  This  lecture  he  enriched  with  many,  valuable  quotations  from  the 
ancients,  particularly  from  Seneca;  who  hath,  indeed,  so  well  handled 
this  passion,  that  none  but  a  very  angry  man  can  read  him  without  great 
pleasure  and  profit.  The  Doctor  concluded  his  harangue  with  the  famous 
itory  of  Alexander  and  Clytus ;  but,  as  I  find  that  entered  in  my  Common- 
place, under  title  Drunkenness,  I  shall  not  insert  it  here."  The  History 
of  a  Foundling,  by  Henry  Fieldinj^,  book  vi.,  chap.  ix.    Eki.] 
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some  pretext  of  want  of  time,  to  accumulate,  till  each  lad  had 
four  or  five  to  be  looked  over.  Then  placing  the  whole  number 
abreast  on  his  desk,  he  would  ask  the  writer,  why  this  or  that 
sentence  might  not  have  found  as  appropriate  a  place  under  this 
or  that  other  thesis :  and  if  no  satisfying  answer  could  be  re- 
turned, and  two  faults  of  the  same  kind  were  found  in  one  exer 
cise,  the  irrevocable  verdict  followed,  the  exercise  was  torn  up  ' 
and  another  on  the  same  subject  to  be  produced,  in  addition  tt 
the  tasks  of  the  day.  The  reader  will,  I  trust,  excuse  this  tri- 
bute of  recollection  to  a  man,  whos^  severities,  even  now,  noT 
seldom  furnish  the  dreams,  by  which  the  blind  fancy  would  fain 
interpret  to  the  mind  the  painful  sensations  of  distempered  sleep ; 
but  neither  lessen  nor  dim  the  deep  sense  of  my  moral  and  in- 
tellectual obligations.  He  sent  us  to  the  University  excellent 
Latin  and  Greek  scholars,  and  tolerable  Hebraists.  Yet  our 
classical  knowledge  was  the  least  of  the  good  gifts,  which  we 
derived  from  his  zealous  and  conscientious  tutorage.  He  is  now 
gone  to  his  final  reward,  full  of  years,  and  full  of  honors,  even 
of  those  honors,  which  were  dearest  to  his  heart,  as  gratefully 
bestowed  by  that  school,  and  still  binding  him  to  the  interests  of 
that  -school,  in  which  he  had  been  himself  educated,  and  to 
which  during  his  whole  life  he  was  a  dedicated  thing. 

From  causes,  which  this  is  not  the  place  to  investigate,  no 
models  of  past  times,  however  perfect,  can  have  the  same  vivid 
effect  on  the  youthful  mind,  as  the  productions  of  contemporary 
genius.  The  discipline  my  mind  had  undergone,  "Ne  falleretur 
rotondo  sono  et  versuum  cursu,  cincinnis,  et  floribus ;  sed  ut  in- 
spiceret  quidnam  subesset,  quae  sedes,  quod  firmamentum,  quis 
fundus  verbis ;  an  figures  essent  mera  omatura  et  orationis  fucus ; 
vel  sanguinis  e  materise  ipsius  corde  efHuentis  rubor  quidam  na- 
tivus  et  incalescentia  genuina;"** — removed  all  obstacles  to  the 
appreciation  of  excellence  in  style  without  diminisliing  my  delight. 
That  I  was  thus  prepared  for  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Bowles's  son- 
nets and  earlier  poems,  at  once  increased  their  influence,  and  my 


^  [T  presume  this  Latin  to  be  Mr.  Coleridge's  own — ^not  being  able  to 
find  the  passage  in  any  other  author,  and  beKeving  that  tnealeaeenttA 
u  a  good  word  not  countenanced  by  any  classic  n?t\V«  ^V'^^tba    '^S^'X 
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enthusiasm.  The  great  works  of  past  ages  seem  to  a  young  man 
things  of  another  race,  in  respect  of  which  his  faculties  must  re- 
main passive  and  submiss,  even  as  to  the  stars  and  mountains. 
But  the  writings  of  a  contemporary,  perhaps  not  many  years  older 
than  himself,  surrounded  by  the  same  circumstances,  and  dis- 
ciplined by  the  same  manners,  possess  a  reality  for  him,  and  in- 
spire an  actual  friendship  as  of  a  man  for  a  man.  His  very  ad- 
miration is  the  wind  which  fans  and  feeds  his  hope.  The  poems 
themselves  assume  the  properties  of  flesh  and  blood.  To  recite, 
tS  extol,  to  contend  for  them  is  but  the  payment  of  a  debt  due  to* 
one  who  exists  to  receive  it. 

There  are  indeed  modes  of  teaching  which  have  produced,  and 
are  producing,  youths  of  a  very  different  stamp  ;  modes  of  teach* 
ing,  in  comparison  with  which  we  have  been  called  on  to  despise 
our  great  public  schools,  and  unive]:sities, 

in  whose  halls  are  hung 
Armory  of  the  invincible  knights  of  old — " 

modes,  by  which  children  are  to  be  metamorphosed  into  prodigies. 
And  prodigies  with  a  vengeance  have  I  known  thus  produced — 
prodigies  of  self-conceit,  shallowness,  arrogance,  and  infidelity ! 
Instead  of  storing  the  memory,  during  the  period  when  the 
memory  is  the  predominant  faculty,  with  facts  for  the  afler  ex- 
ercise of  the  judgment ;  and  instead  of  awakening  by  the  noblest 
models  the  fond  and  unmixed  love  and  admiration,  which  is  the 
natural  and  graceful  temper  of  early  youth ;  these  nurslings  of 
improved  pedagogy  are  taught  to  dispute  and  decide  ;  to  suspect 
all  but  their  own  and  their  lecturer's  wisdom ;  and  to  hold  nothing 
sacred  from  their  contempt,  but  their  own  contemptible  arrogance 
— boy-graduates  in  all  the  technicals,  and  in  all  the  dirty  pas- 
sions and  impudence  of  anonymous  criticism.  To  such  dis- 
positions alone  can  the  admonition  of  Pliny  be  requisite, "  Neque 
enim  debet  operibus  ejus  obesse,  quod  vivit.  An  si  inter  eos,  quos 
nunquam  vidimus,  floruisset,  non  solum  libros  ejus,  verum  etiam 
imagines  conquireremus,  ejusdem  nunc  honor  prsesentis,  et  gratia 
quasi  satietate  languescet  ?     At  hoc  pravum,  malignumque  enl, 

"  [Wordsworth.    Poet.  W.  III.,  p.  190.    Ed.J 
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rion  admirari  hominem  admiratione  dignissimum,  quia  videre, 
complectiy  nee  laudare  tantum,,verum  etiam  amare  contingit."" 
I  had  just  entered  on  my  seventeenth  year,  when  the  sonnets 
of  Mr.  Bowles,  twenty  in  number,  and  just  then  published  in  a 
quarto  pamphlet,"  were  first  made  known  and  presented  to  me, 
by  a  schoolfellow  who  had  quitted  us  for  the  University,  and  who, 
during  the  whole  time  that  he  was  in  our  first  form  (or  in  our 
school  language  a  Grecian),  had  been  my  patron  and  protector. 
I  refer  to  Dr.  Middleton,  the  truly  learned,  and  every  way  ex- 
cellent Bishop  of  Calcutta : 

qui  laudibus  amplis 
Ingenium  celebrare  meum,  calamumque  solebat, 
Calcar  agens  animo  validum.     Non  omnia  terras 
Obruta ;  vivit  amor,  vivit  dolor ;  ora  negatur 
Dulcia  conspicere  ;  at  flere  et  meminisse  relictum  est.^ 

It  was  a  double  pleasure  to  me,  and  still  remains  a  tender  re- 
collection, that  I  should  have  received  from  a  friend  so  revered 
the  first  knowledge  of  a  poet,  by  whose  works,  year  after  year,  I 
was  so  enthusiastically  delighted  and  inspired.  My  earliest  ac- 
quaintances will  not  have  forgotten  the  undisciplined  eagerness 
and  impetuous  zeal,  with  which  1  labored  to  make  proselytes,  not 
only  of  my  companions,  but  of  all  with  whom  I  conversed,  o* 
whatever  rank,  and  in  whatever  place.  As  my  school  finances 
did  not  permit  me  to  purchase  copies,  I  made,  within  less  than  a 
year  and  a  half,  more  than  forty  transcriptions,  as  the  best  pre- 
sents I  could  offer  to  those,  who  had  in  any  way  won  my  regard. 
And  with  almost  equal  delight  did  I  receive  the  three  or  four  fol- 
lowing publications  of  the  same  author. 

Though  I  have  seen  and  known  enough  of  mankind  to  be  well 
aware,  that  I  shall  perhaps  stand  alone  in  my  creed,  and  that  it 

M  [Epift.  I.,  p.  16.    Ed.] 

>'  [The  volume  here  mentioned  appears  to  have  been  the  second  edition 
of  Mr.  Bowleses  Sonnets,  published  in  1789,  and  containing  twenty-one  in 
number.  The  first  edition  with  fourteen  sonnets  only  had  been  published 
half  a  year  previously.    EkI.] 

M  [Petrarc  Epist.  I.,  1.  Barhato  Subnonemn,  Bishop  Middleton  left 
Christ's  Hospital  on  the  26th  of  September,  17S8,  on  having  been  elected 
to  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,    fid 
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will  be  well,  if  I  subject  myself  to  no  worse  charge  than  that  of 
singularity ;  I  am  not,  therefore,  deterred  from  avowing,  that  I 
regard,  and  ever  have  regarded  the  obligations  of  intellect  among 
the  most  sacred  of  the  claims  of  gratitude.  A  valuable  thought, 
or  a  particular  train  of  thoughts,  gives  me  additional  pleasure, 
when  I  can  safely  refer  and  attribute  it  to  the  conversation  or 
correspondence  of  another.  My  obligations  to  Mr.  Bowles  were 
indeed  important,  and  for  radical  good.  At  a  very  premature 
age,  even  before  my  fifteenth  year,  I  had  bewildered  myself  in 
metaphysics,  and  in  theological  controversy."  Nothing  else 
pleased  me.  History,  and  particular  facts,  lost  all  interest  in  my 
mind.  Poetry— (though  for  a  school-boy  of  that  age,  I  was  above 
par  in  English  versification,  and  had  already  produced  two  or 
three  compositions  which,  I  may  venture  to  say,  without  reference 
to  my  age,  were  somewhat  above  mediocrity,**  and  which  had 
gained  me  more  credit  than  the  sound,  good  sense  of  my  old 
master  was  at  all  pleased  with) — poetry  itself,  yea,  novels  and 
romances,  became  insipid  to  me.  In  my  friendless  wanderings 
on  our  leave-days^''  (for  I  was  an  orphan,  and  had  scarcely  any 
connexions  in  London),  highly  was  I  delighted,  if  any  passenger 
especially  if  he  were  dressed  in  black,  would  enter  into  conver- 
sation with  me.  For  I  soon  found  the  means  of  directing  it  to 
my  favorite  subjects 

w  ["  Come  back  into  memory,**  says  Lamb,  "  like  as  thou  wast  in  the 
day-spring  of  thy  fancies,  with  hope  like  a  fiery  column  before  thee — the 
dark  pillar  not  yet  turned — Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. — Logician,  Meta- 
physician, Bard ! — How  have  I  seen  the  casual  passer  through  the  cloister 
stand  still,  intranced  with  admiration  (while  he  weighed  the  disproportion 
between  the  speech  and  the  garb  of  the  young  Mirandula),  to  Iicar  thee 
unfold,  in  thy  deep  and  sweet  intonations^  the  mysteries  of  Lamblichus,  or 
Plotinus  (for  even  in  those  years  thou  waxed  not  pale  at  such  philosophic 
draughts),  or  reciting  Homer  in  his  Greek,  or  Pindar, — while  the  walls 
of  the  old  Grey  Friars  re-echoed  to  the  accents  of  the  inspired  charity- 
boy  T    Prose  Works,  II.,  p.  4G.    Ed.] 

'«  [See  amongst  his  Juvenile  Poems  the  lines  entitled.  Time  Real  and 
Imaginary  (Poet.  Works,  I.),  \>hich  is  the  first  decided  indication  of  hia 
poetic  and  metaphysical  genius  together,  and  was  written  in  his  sixteenth 
jcar.     Ed  ] 

I'  The  Christ*s  Hospital  phrase,  not  for  holidays  altogether,  but.  for 
those  on  which  the  boys  are  permitted  to  go  beyond  the  precincts  of  thf 
nchool. 
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Of  providence,  fore-knowledge,  will,  and  fate, 
Fixed  fate,  free-will,  fore- knowledge  absolute. 
And  found  no  end  in  wandering  mazes  lost. 

This  preposterous  pursuit  was,  beyond  doubt,  injurious  botli  tc 
my  natural  powers,  and  to  the  progress  of  my  education.  It 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  destructive,  had  it  been  continued  ; 
but  from  this  I  was  auspiciously  .withdrawn j  partly  indeed  by  an 
accidental  introduction  to  an  amiable  family,  chiefly,  however, 
by  the  genial  influence  of  a  style  of  poetry,  so  tender  and  yet  so 
manly,  so  natural  and  real,  and  yet  so  dignified  and  harmonious, 
as  the  sonnets  and  other  early  poems  of  Mr.  Bowles.  Well 
would  it  have  been  for  me,  perhaps,  had  I  never  relapsed  into 
the  same  mental  disease  ;  if  I  had  continued  to  pluck  the  flower 
and  reap  the*  harvest  from  the  cultivated  surface,  instead  of 
delving  in  the  unwholesome  quicksilver  mines  of  metaphysic 
lore.  And  if  in  afler  time  I  have  sought  a  refuge  from  bodily 
pain^and  mismanaged  sensibility  in  abstruse  researches,  which 
exercised  the  strength  and  subtilty  of  the  understanding  without 
awakening' the  feelings  of  the  heart ;  still  there  was  a  long  and 
blessed  interval,  during  which  my  natural  faculties  were  allow- 
ed to  expand,  and  my  original  tendencies  to^develope  themselves  ; 
— my  fancy,  and  the  love  of  nature,  and  the  sense  of  beauty  in 
forms  and  sounds." 

^  [For  not  to  think  of  what  I  needs  must  feel. 
But  to  be  still  and  patient,  all  I  can ; 
And  haply  by  abstruse  research  to  steal 

From  my  own  nature  all  the  natural  man-* 
This  was  my  sole  resource,  my  only  plan  : 
Till  thai  which  suits  a  part  infects  the  whole. 
And  now  is  almost  grown  the  habit  of  my  soul. 

Poet  Works,  i.,  p.  238. 

The  passage  in  the  text  has  been  more  than  once  cited  by  those  who  cite 
nothing  else  from  the  writings  of  Coleridge,  as  warning  authority  against 
the  pursuit  of  metaphysic  science.  With  what  candor  or  good  sense  let 
those  judge,  who  know  and  appreciate  the  persistent  labor  of  his  life,  and 
recollect  that  all  the  great  verities  of  religion  are  ideas,  the  practical  ap- 
prehension of,  and  fddth  in,  which  have  in  every  age  of  the  Church  been, 
WB  from  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind  they  must  necessarily  be 
vitally  affected  by  the  metaphysic  systems  from  time  to  twaft  y^^^-w^osx^ 
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The  second  advantage,  which  1  owe  to  my  early  perusal,  and 
admiration  of  these  poems  (to  which  let  me  add,  though  known 
to  me  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  the  Lewcsdon  Hill  of  Mr. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  observed  that  those  who  are  so  zealous  in  decrying  meta- 
physic,  and  more  especially  psychological  investigations,  and  spend  entire 
sermons  in  reasoning  against  reason,  have  nevertheless  invariably  a  par- 
ticular system  of  metaphysics  and  even  of  psychology  of  their  own,  which 
they  will  as  little  surrender  as  examine.  And  what  system  ?  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  a  patchwork  of  empirical  positions,  known  historically  to 
be  directly  repugnant  to  the  principles  maintained  as  well  by  the  Reform- 
ers as  the  Fathers  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  leading  legitimately  to 
conclusions  subversive  of  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  Christian  faith. 
That  those  conclusions,  indeed,  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  fixed  footing 
within  our  Church,  as  they  have  long  since  done  to  a  fearful  extent  else- 
where, is,  under  God's  providence,  mainly  attributable  to»the  reading  of 
the  Liturgy  and  Scriptures  in  the  ears  of  the  people.  Yet  who  will  not 
tremble  at  the  dilemma  in  the  case  of  an  individual  clergyman,  who  either 
sees  the  contrariety  between  his  philosophical  and  religious  creeds,  and 
continues  to  hold  both,  or  not  seeing  it,  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  Socinian 
reasoner  who  helps  him  to  perceive  it  ? 

Tliis  vulgar  scorn  of  the  science  of  the  human  mind,  its  powers,  capa- 
cities, and  objects,  as  an  essential  part  or  fore-ground  of  the  science  of 
theology,  is  to  be  found  passim  in  the  written  and  oral  teaching  of  those 
who,  to  use  a  confessedly  inaccurate  but  very  significant  phrase,  lead  the 
Calvinistic  and  Arminian  parties  within  the  Church  in  England.  To  the 
former  it  seems  more  natural  in  respect  of  their  being,  upon  the  whole, 
men  of  lower  education,  meaner  attainments,  and  more  limited  abilities  • 
— in  the  latter,  and  especially  in  the  most  eminent  of  the  latter,  it  is  self- 
contradiction,  and  has  the  appearance,  to  calm  observers,  of  mere  wilful- 
ness. For  in  the  perusal  of  the  many  eloquent  volumes  which  have  pro- 
ceeded of  late  years  from  the  latter,  there  may  be  found  metaphysic  and 
even  psychological  arguments,  which  show  a  knowledge  of  Aristotle,  and 
'also — quod  minime  reris — an  acquaintance  with  Coleridge, — the  hist,  how- 
ever, without  recognition  by  name,  and  speedily  atoned  for  in  a  following- 
page  by  some  religious  dehortation,  or  sullen  dogma  of  contrary  import. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  particular  system  is  the  object  of  dislike. 
Would  it  not  be  more  agreeable  to  the  sincerity  of  lovers  of  truth,  and  to 
the  courtesy  of  men  of  letters,  to  meet,  commend  or  censure,  adopt  or 
reject,  what  stands  in  their  path  in  a  perfectly  (questionable  shape,  than  to 
pass  by  on  the  other  side  in  aflected  ignorance  or  contempt  ?  Can  the 
Aids  to  Reflection  be  honestly  pretermitted  by  a  divine  of  this  day,  or 
ought  the  only  use  made  of  it  by  a  gentleman  to  be — to  borrow  from  it 
without  acknowledgment  ? — But  it  is  a  true  saying,  that  they  who  begin 
^v  loving  Christianity  better  than  truth,  will  proceed  by  loving  their  own 
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Crowe)'*  bears  more  immediately  on  my  present  subject.  Among 
those  with  whom  I  cjonversed,  there  were,  of  course,  very  many 
who  had  formed  their  taste,  and  their  notions  of  poetry,  from  the 
writings  of  Pope  and  his  followers ;  or  to  speak  more  generally, 
in  that  school  of  French  poetry,  condensed  and  invigorated  by 
English  understanding,  which  had  predominated  from  the  last 
century.  I  was  not  blind  to  the  merits  of  this  school,  yet,  a^ 
from  inexperience  of  the  world,  and  consequent  want  of  sympa- 
thy with  the  general  subjects  of  these  poems,  they  gave  me  little 
pleasure,  I  doubtless  undervalued  the  kind,  and  with  the  pro- 
sumption  of  youth  withheld  from  its  masters  the  legitimate  name 
of  poets.  I  saw  that  the  excellence  of  this  kind  consisted  in 
just  and  acute  observations  on  men  and  manners  in  an  artificial 
state  of  society,  as  its  matter  and  substance  ;  and  in  the  logic  of 
wit,  conveyed  in  smooth  and  strong  epigrammatic  couplets,  as 
its  form :  that  even  when  the  subject  was  addressed  to  the  fancy, 
or  the  intellect,  as  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  or  the  Essay  on 

•§ect  or  church,  better  than  Christianity,  and  end  in  loving  themselves  better 
than  all. 

This  is  something  of  a  digression,  but  it  is  needed. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  remark,  th^t  Mr.  Coleridge  is  only  speak- 
ing relatively  to  his  youth,  and  his  vocation  as  a  poet,  and  the  proportion 
which  metaphysical  studies  should  bear  in  a  well-ordered  education  to  th^ 
exercise  of  the  imagination,  and  the  observation  of  external  nature.  Some- 
thing also  was,  no  doubt,  intended  against  particular  books  and  lines  of 
research,  which,  in  his  almost  limitless  range,  he  had  perused  or  followed. 
There  are  unwholesome  books  in  metaphysics  as  there  are  in  divinity  and 
romance,  but  not  so  many  or  so  injurious  by  half ;  and  it  is  just  as  wise  tc 
proscribe  the  former  on  account  of  Spin5za  or  Hume,  as  it  would  be  to 
prohibit  the  latter  for  Socinius  or  Paul  de  Rock.  No  man  could  be  a  great 
metaphysician,  or  make  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  science  without  an 
acquaintance  as  extensive  as  Mr.  C.'s  with  all  that  had  been  done  or  at- 
tempted before  him  ;  but  such  a  course  is  not  more  necessary  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  mind  in  general,  to  which  the  elements  of  metaphysic  know- 
ledge are  essential,  than  five  years*  attendance  at  the  State  Paper  Office 
to  the  accomplishment  of  a  gentleman  in  the  history  of  England  ;  and  it 
may  perhaps  be  admitted  that  the  philosophic  spell  which  overmastered 
Coleridge's  advancing  manhood  for  ever  slacked  the  strings  of  the  enchant- 
ing lyre  of  his  youth.     But  on  this  we  can  only  speculate.    Eld.] 

»  [Lewesdon  Hill  was  first  published  in  1786;  there  was  asAfiAxA.^^- 
lion  in  1788,  and  a  third  in  1804.    Ed.l 

8» 
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Man ;  nay,  when  it  was  a  consecutive  narration,  as  in  tliat 
astonishing  product  of  matchless  talent  and  ingenuity,  Pope's 
Translation  of  the  Iliad ;  still  a  point  was  looked  for  at  the  end 
of  each  second  line,  and  the  whole  was,  as  it  were,  a  wriieSf  or, 
if  I  may  exchange  a  logical  for  a  grammatical  metaphor,  a  con- 
junction disjunctive,  of  epigrams.  Meantime  the  matter  and 
diction  seemed  to  me  characterized  not  so  much  hy  poetic 
thoughts,  as  by  thoughts  translated  into  the  language  of  poetry. 
On  this  last  point,  I  had  occasion  to  render  my  own  thoughts 
gradually  more  and  more  plain  to  myself,  by  frequent  amicable 
disputes  concerning  Darwin's  Botanic  Garden,*"  which,  lor  some 
years,  was  greatly  extolled,  not  only  by  the  reading  public  in 
general,  but  even  by  those,  whose  genius  and  natural  robustness 
of  understanding  enabled  them  afterwards  to  act  foremost  in 
dissipating  these  "  painted  mists  "  that  occasionally  rise  from  the 
marshes  at  the  foot  of  Parnassus.  During  my  first  Cambridge 
vacation,^*  I  assisted  a  friend  in  a  contribution  for  a  literary  so- 
ciety in  Devonshire  :  and  in  this  I  remember  to  have  compared 
Darwin's  work  to  the  Russian  palace  of  ice,  glittering,  cold,  and 
transitory.  In  the  same  essay,  too,"  I  assigned  sundry  reasons, 
chiefly  drawn  from  a  comparison  of  passages  in  the  Latin  poets 
with  the  original  Greek,  from  which  they  were  borrowed,  for 
the  preference  of  Collins's  odes  to  those  of  Gray ;  and  of  the 
simile  in  Shakspeare 

How  like  a  younker  or  a  prodigal 
The  scarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay, 
Hugg'd  and  embraced  by  the  strumpet  wind  ! 
How  like  the  prodigal  doth  she  return. 
With  over-weather'd  ribs  and  ragged  sails, 
Lean,  rent,  and  beggar'd  by  the  strumpet  wind  ! 

(Merch.  of  Ven.,  Act  H.,  sc.  0.) 

«>  the  imitation  in  the  Bard  ; 


»  [The  Botanic  Garden  was  published  in  1781.    £d.] 

**  [Mr.  Coleridge  entered  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  on  the  9th  of 

February,  1791.    Ed.] 
**  [I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  any  traces  of  this  eMay,  whi<^  I 

^rMvme  was  no*  orinted     Ed.] 
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Fair  laughs  the  morn,  and  dot\  the  zephyr  blowH 

While  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  realm 

In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes, 

Youth  at  the  prow  and  pleasure  at  the  helm ; 

Regardless  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind's  sway, 

That  hush'd  in  grim  repose,  expects  it's  evening  prey. 

(in  which,  by  the  by,  the  words  "  realm "  and  "  sway "  are . 
rhymes  dearly  purchased) — I  preferred  the  original  on  tlie 
ground,  that  in  the  imitation  it  depended  wholly  on  the  composi* 
tor's  putting,  or  not  putting,  a  srnall  capital,  both  in  this,  and  in 
many  other  passages  of  the  same  poet,  whether  the  words  should 
be  personifications,  or  mere  abstractions.  I  mention  this,  be- 
cause, in  referring  various  lines  in  Gray  to  their  original  in 
Shakspeare  and  Milton,  and  in  the  clear  perception  how  com- 
pletely all  the  propriety  was  lost  in  the  transfer,  V  was,  at  that 
early  period,  led  to  a  conjecture,  which,  many  years  afterwards,  * 
was  recalled  to  me  from  the  same  thought  having  been  started 
in  conversation,  but  far  more  ably,  and  developed  more  fully, 
by  Mr.  Wordsworth  ; — ^namely,  that- this  style  of  poetry,  which 
I  have  characterized  above,  as  translations  of  prose  thoughts  into 
poetic  language^ad  been  kept  up  by,  if  it  did  not  wholly  arise 
from,  the  custom  of  writing  Latin  verses,  and  the  great  import- 
ance attached  to  these  exercises,  in  our  public  schools.  What- 
ever might  have  been  the  case  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
the  use  of  the  Latin  tongue  was  so  general  ^among  learned  men, 
that  Erasmus  is  said  to  have  forgotten  his  native  language  ;  yet 
in  the  present  day  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  youth  can 
think  in  Latin,  or  that  he  can  have  any  other  reliance  on  the 
force  or  fitness  of  his  phrases,  but  the  authority  of  the  writer 
from  whom  he  has  adopted  them.  Consequently  he  must  first 
prepare  his  thoughts,  and  then  pick  out,^  from  Virgil,  Horace, 

»  [In  the  RtuHcua  of  Politian*  there  occurs  this  line  : 
Pura  eohratos  inierttrepit  unda  lapilloi. 
Casting  my  eye  on  a  University  prize-poem,  I  met  this  line, 

Laetea  purpureot  interstrepii  unda  lapilloi. 

J^cm  look  out  in  the  Gradus  for  jMirttf,  %^  you  find  as  the  first  syno- 

*  Angelas  Polltlanas  wu  born  Jnly  14, 1454,  at  Monte  Pnlciano  in  Taac»:«^\  <&«^«^ 
fidronee.  Sept  Si  1494.    The  line  qnoted  is  the  fovVMn^  <iV  iCbfc  sa-wk  ts^^^"*:^  '^J"**^ 
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0\id,  or  perhaps  more  compendiously  from  his  Gradus,  halves 
and  quarters  of  lines,  in  which  to  embody  them.** 

I  never  object  to  a  certain  degree  of  disputatiousness  in  a  young 
man  from  the  age  of  seventeen  to  that  of  four  or  five  and  twenty, 
provided  I  find  him  always  arguing  on  one  side  of  the  question. 
The  controversies,  occasioned  by  my  unfeigned  zeal  for  the 
.honor  of  a  favorite  contemporary,  then  known  to  me  only  by  hia 
works,  were  of  great  advantage  in  the  formation  and  establish- 
ment of  my  taste  and  critical  opinions.  In  ray  defence  of  the 
lines  running  into  each  other,  instead  of  closing  at  each  couplet ; ' 
and  of  natural  language,  neither  bookish,  nor  vulgar,  neither 
redolent  of  the  lamp,  nor  of  the  kennel,  such  as  I  wiU  remember 
thee ;  instead  of  the  same  thought  tricked  up  in  the  rag-feir 
finery  of,r- 

— ^—  thy  image  on  her  wing 
Before  my  fancy's  eye  shall  memory  bring, — 

[  had  continually  to  adduce  the  metre  and  diction  of  the  Greek 
poets  from  Homer  to  Theocritus  inclusively ;  and  still  more  of 
our  elder  English  poets  from  Chaucer  to  Milton.     Nor  was  this 

nynic,  laeteta ;  for  eolorattu,  and  the  first  synonyme  is  purpureus.  1  men- 
tion this  by  way  of  elucidating  one  of  the  most  ordinary  processes  in  the 
ferrumination  of  these  centos.] 

**  [The  description  in  the  text  may  be  true  of  those  who  never  in  any 
proper  sense  succeed  in  writing  Latin  verse.  But  the  experience  of  many 
scholars  in  England,  amongst  boys,  would  enable  them  with  sincerity  to 
deny  its  universal  application.  The  chief  direct  use  of  the  practice  of 
Latin  verse  composition  consists  in  the  mastery  which  it  gives  over  the 
vocabulary  and  constructive  powers  of  the  language.  But  it  is,  perhaps, 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  spoken  and  written  La^n  has  to  so  great  a 
degree  ceased  to  be  a  mean  of  communication  between  liberally  educated 
Europeans.  The  pretence  that  the  extended  knowledge  of  modern  lan- 
guages is  an  adequate  substitute,  is  in  five  cases  out  of  ten  generally,  and 
in  the  pre-eminent  instances  of  Grermany  and  England,  in  three  out  of  four, 
•«otoriou3ly  untrue.  Mere  school  editions  of  the  Classics  may  properly 
enough  be  accompanied  with  notes  in  a  modem  language,  but  every  work 
designed  for  the  promotion  of  scholarship  generally  ouglit,  by  literary 
comity,  to  be  published  in  a  lai^guage  which  every  scholar  can  read.  This 
remark  does  not  touch  the  question  of  dictionaries ;  as  to  which  nothing 
bat  necessity  can  justify  the  ordinary  use  of  any  interpretation  but  into 
the  native  idiom  of  the  student.    Ed.] 
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all.  But  as  it  was  my  constant  reply  to  authorities  brought 
against  me  from  later  poets  pf  great  name,  that  no  authority 
could  avail  in  opposition  to  Truth,  Nature,  Logic,  and  the  Laws 
of  Universal  Grammar ;  actuated  too  by  my  former  passion  for 
metaphysical  investigations  ;  I  labored  at  a  solid  foundation,  on 
which  permanently  to  ground  my  opinions,  in  the  component 
faculties  of  the  human  mind  itself,  and  their  comparative  dignity 
ai*d  importance.  According  to  the  faculty  or  source  from  which 
the  pfeasure  given  by  any  poem  or  passage  was  derived,  I  esti- 
mated the  merit  of  such  poem  or  passage.  As  the  result  of  all 
my  reading  and  meditation,  I  abstracted  two  critical  aphorisms, 
deeming  them  to  comprise  the  conditions  and  criteria  of  poetic 
style ; — first,  that  not  the  poem  which  we  have  read,  but  that  to 
which  we  return  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  possesses  the  genuine 
power,  and  claims  the  name  of  essential  poetry  ; — secondly,  that 
whatever  lines  can  be  translated  into  other  words  of  the  same 
language,  without  diminution  of  their  significance,  either  in  sense 
or  association,  or  in  any  worthy  feeling,  are  so  far  vicious  in 
their  diction.  Be  it  however  observed,  that  I  excluded  from  the 
list  of  worthy  feelings,  the  pleasure  derived  from  mere  novelty 
in  the  reader,  and  the  desire  of  exciting  wonderment  at  his 
powers  in  the  author.  Oftentimes  since  then,  in  perusing  French 
tragedies,  I  have  fancied  two  marks  of  admiration  at  the  end  of 
each  line,  as  hieroglyphics  of  the  author's  own  admiration  at  his 
own  cleverness.  Our  genuine  admiration  of  a  great  poet  is  a 
continuous  under-current  of  feeling ;  it  is  everywhere  present, 
but  seldom  anywhere  as  a  separate  excitement.  I  was  wont 
boldly  to  affirm,  that  it  would  be  scarcely  more  difficult  to  push  a 
stone  out  from  the  Pyramids  with  the  bare  hand,  than  to  alter  a 
word  or  the  position  of  a  word  in  Milton  or  Shakspeare  (in  their 
most  important  works  at  least),  without  making  the  poet  say 
something  else,  or  something  worse,  than  he  does  say.  One 
great  distinction,  I  appeared  to  myself  to  see  plainly  between 
even  the  characteristic  faults  of  our  elder  poets,  and  the  false 
beauty  of  the  moderns.  In  the  former,  from  Donne  to  Cowley, 
we  find  the  most  fantastic  out-of-the-way  thoughts,  but  in  the 
most  pure  and  genuine  mother  English  ;  in  the  latter  the  taofisk 
obvious  thoughts,  in  language  the  mosX  ^wv\^a>cvR  ^^^  'a.^^^x-^v^  - 
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Our  faulty  elder  poets  sacrificed  the  passion  and  passionate  flow 
of  poetry  to  the  subtleties  of  intellect  and  to  the  starts  of  wit ; 
the  modems  to  the  glare  and  glitter  of  a  perpetual,  yet  broken 
and  heterogeneous  imagery,  or  rather  to  an  amphibious  some- 
thing, made  up,  half  of  image,  and  half  of  abstract**  meaning. 
The  one  sacrificed  the  heart  to  the  head  ;  the  other  both  heart 
and  head  to  point  and  drapery. 

The  reader  must  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  general 
style  of  composition  that  was  at  that  time  deemed  poetry,  in 
order  to  understand  and  account  for  the  effect  produced  on  me 
by  the  Sonnets,  the  Monody  at  Matlock,  and  the  Hope,**  of  Mr. 
Bowles  ;  for  it  is  peculiar  to  original  genius  to  become  less  and 
less  striking,  in  proportion  to  its  success  in  improving  the  taste 
and  judgment  of  its  contemporaries.  The  poems  of  West,*' 
indeed,  had  the  merit  of  chaste  and  manly  diction ;  but  they  were 
cold,  and,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  only  dead-colored  ;  while  in  the 
best  of  Warton's'*  there  is  a  stiffness,  which  too  often  gives  them 

**  I  remember  a  ludicrous  instance  in  the  poem  of  a  young  tradesman : 

"  No  more  will  I  endure  love's  pleasing  pain, 
Or  round  my  hearfs  leg  tie  his  galling  chain.** 

••[The  Monody  at  Matlock  was  published  in  1791,  and  the  Vision  of 
Hope  in  1796.     Ed.] 

'T  [Meaning  of  course,  Gilbert  West,  the  Translator  of  Pindar  ;  to  whose 
merit  as  a  poet,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  author  does  full  justice  in 
the  text.  WesVs  two  imitations  of  Spenser  are  excellent,  not  merely  as 
Johnson  seems  to  say,  for  their  ingenuity,  but  for  their  fulness  of  thought 
and  vigor  of  expression  The  following  stanza  is  but  one  of  many  other 
pftMages  of  equal  felicit}* : —  9 

Custom  he  hight,  and  aye  in  every  land 

Usurp*d  dominion  with  despotic  sway 
O'er  all  he  holds ;  and  to  his  high  command 

Constrains  e'en  stubborn  Nature  to  obey ; 

Whom  dispossessing  oft  he  doth  assay- 
To  govern  in  her  right ;  and  vnth  a  pace 

So  soft  and  gentle  doth  lie  unn  his  way 
That  she  unwares  is  caught  in  his  embrace, 
And  th&  deftower*d  and  thraWd  nought  feels  her  foul  disgrace. 

Education.    £^.] 
■  [Thomas  Warton;  whose  English  poems,  taken  generally,  seem  m 
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the  appearance  of  imitations  from  the  Greek.  Wliatever  rela- 
tion, therefore,  of  cause  or  impulse  Percy's  collection  of  Ballads 
may  bear  to  the  most  popular  poems  of  the  present  day  ;  yet  in  a 
more  sustained  and  elevated  style,  of  the  then  living  poets  Cowpev 
and  Bowles"  were,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  first  who 

• 

infeiior  to  G.  West's  in  correctness  of  diction  as  in  strength  of  conception. 
Some  of  his  Latin  verse  is  beautiful ;  and-,  if  he  had  written  nothing  else, 
his  epigram  addressed  to  Sleep  would  perpetuate  his  name  at  least  among 
scholars : — 

Somne  veni  ;  ei  quanquam  certisHma  mortU  imago  es, 

Cofuortem  eupio  te  tamen  esse  tori. 
Hue  odes,  hand  abiture  eito :  nam  sie  sine  vita 

Vivere  quam  suave  est — sie  sine  morte  mori  ! 

A  few  stray  lines  of  Warton's  have  crept  into  familiar  use  and  applicition 
without  ever  being  attributed  to  their  author,  such  as : — 

while  with  uplifted  arm 

Death  stands  prepared,  but  still  delays,  to  strike. 

Ode  to  Sleep, 

0  what's  a  table  richly  spread 
Without  a  woman  at  its  head ! 

Progress  of  Diseontent 

Nor  rough,  nor  barren  are  the  winding  ways 
Of  hoar  Antiquity,  but  strown  with  flowers. 

In  l>ugdale*s  Moncutieon, 

Warton's  best  poem,  as  a  whole,  is  the  Inscription  in  a  Hermitage : — 

Beneath  this  stony  roof  reclin'd,  &c. 

But  his  great  work  is  the  History  of  English  Poesy,  imperfect  and  inade- 
quate as  it  is :  n)v  rtX«6vr«  ftivti. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Mr.  C.  should  not  upon  this  occasion 
have  mentioned  Akenside,  and,  as  compared  with  Warton,  the  beautiful 
Hymn  to  the  Naiads.*    Ed.] 

»  Cowper's  Task*  was  published  some  time  before  the  Sonnets  of  Mr. 
Bowles ;  but  I  was  not  lamiliar  with  it  till  many  years  afterwards.  The 
vein  of  satire  which  runs  through  that  excellent  poem,  together  with  the 
sombre  hue  of  its  religious  opinions,  would  probably,  at  that  time,  have 

•  (Cowper's  Task  was  flnt  pobllahad  In  1785— hb  TaUe  Talk  In  178S.    Ed.    ThomMM 
waa  born  in  1700 :  poblSshod  his  worki,  eoUected  in  4to.,  in  1730.    The  OutU  «f.  fMiML«Mui> 
his  last  piece,  appeared  in  1746.    8.  CI 
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combined  natural  thoughts  with  natural  diction;  the  first  who 
reconciled  the  heart  with  the  head. 

It  is  true,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  that  from  diffidenoe  in 
iny  own  powers,  I  for  a  short  time  adopted  a  laborious  and  florid 
diction,  which  I  myself  deemed,  if  not  absolutely  vicious,  yet  of 
very  inferior  worth.  Gradually,  however,  my  practice-conformed 
to  my  better  judgment;  and  the  compositions  of  my  twenty, 
fourth  and  twenty-fifih  years — (for  example,  the  shorter  blank 
verse  poems,  the  lines  which  now  form  the  middle  and  conclu* 
sion  of  the  poem  entitled  the  Destiny  of  Nations,**  and  the  tragedy 
of  Remorse)*' — are  not  more  below  my  present  ideal  in  respect 
of  the  general  tissue  of  the  style  than  those  of  the  latest  date. 
Their  faults  were  at  least  a  remnant  of  the  former  leaven,  and 
among  the  many  who  have  done  me  the  honor  of  putting  my 
poems  in  the  same  class  with  those  of  my  betters,  the  one  or  two, 
who  have  pretended  to  bring  examples  of  affected  simplicity  from 
my  volume,  have  been  able  to  adduce  but  one  instance,  and  that 
out  of  a  copy  of  verses  half  ludicrous,  half  splenetic,  which  I 
intended,  and  had  myself  characterized,  as  sermoni  propioraJ^ 

Every  reform,  however  necessary,  will  by  weak  minds  be 
carried  to  an  excess,  which  will  itself  need  reforming.  The 
reader  will  excuse  me  for  noticing,  that  I  myself  was  the^first  to 
expose  risu  honesto  the  three  sins  of  poetry,  one  or  the  other  of 
which  is  the  most  likely  to  beset  a  young  writer.  So  long  ago 
as  the  publication  of  the  second  number  of  the  Monthly  Maga- 
zine, under  the  name  of  Nehemiah  Higginbottom,  I  contributed 
three  sonnets,  the  first  of  which  had  for  its  object  to  excite  a 

prerented  its  laying  any  strong  hold  on  my  affections.  The  love  of  nature 
seems  to  have  led  Thomson  to  a  cheerful  religion  ;  and  a  gloomy  religion 
to  have  led  Cowper  to  a  love  of  nature.  The  one  would  carry  his  fellow- 
men  along  with  him  into  nature ;  the  other  flies  to  nature  from  his  fellow 
men.  In  chastity  of  diction,  however,  and  the  harmony  of  blank  verse, 
Cowper  leaves  Thomson  immeasurably  below  him ;  yet  still  I  feel  the  latter 
to  have  been  the  bom  poet. 

»  [Poet.  Works,  i.,  98.     Ed.] 

•»  [Poet.  Works,  ii.,  153.     Ed.] 

3*  [Not  meaning  of  course  the  exquisite  Reflections  on  having  left  a  place 
of  Retirement,  to  which  Coleridge  himself  affixed  the  motto  £rom  Horace 
Poet.  Works,  i.,  193.    Ed.] 
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good-natured  laugh  at  the  spirit  of  doleful  egotism^  and  at  the 
recurrence  of  favorite  phrases,  with  the  double  defect  of  beii^ 
at  once  trite  and  licentious ; — ^the  second  was  on  low  creeping 
lianguage  and  thoughts, — under  the  pretence  of  simplicity ;  tbe 
third,  the  phrases  of  which  were  borrowed  entirely  from  my  own 
poems,  on  the  indiscriminate  use  of  elaborate  and  swelling  Ian* 
guage  and  imagery.     The  reader  will  find  them  in  the  note 

»  SOlflTET   X. 

Penhive  at  eve,  on  the  hard  world  I  mused, 
Aiid  my  poor  heart  was  sad ;  so  at  the  Moon 
I  gazed,  and  sighed,  and  sighed ;  for  ah  how  soon 
Eve  saddens  into  night !  mine  eyes  perused 
With  tearful  vacancy  the  dampy  grass 
That  wept  and  glitter'd  in  the  paly  ray : 
And  I  did  pause  me  on  my  lonely  way 
And  mused  me  on  the  wretched  ones  that  pass 
O'er  the  bleak  heath  of  sorrow.     But  alas ! 
Most  of  myself  I  thought !  when  it  befel, 
That  the  soothe  spirit  of  the  breezy  wood 
Breath'd  in  mine  ear :    "  All  this  is  very  well, 
But  much  of  one  thing,  is  for  no  thing  good," 
Oh  my  poor  heart's  inexplicable  swell ! 

somrsT  xi« 

Oh  I  do  love  thee,  meek  Simplicity  ! 
For  of  thy  lays  the  lulling  simpleness 
Goes  to  my  heart,  and  soothes  each  small  dlstreM, 
Distress  tho*  small,  yet  haply  gre^t  to  me. 
'Tis  true  on  Lady  Fortune's  gentlest  pad 
I  amble  on ;  and  yet  I  know  not  why 
So  sad  I  am !  but  should  a  friend  and  1 
Frown,  pout,  and  part,  then  I  am  very  sad. 
And  then  with  sonnets  and  with  sympathy 
My  dreamy  bosom's  mystic  woes  I  pall*; 
Now  of  my  false  friend  plaining  plaintively. 
Now  raving  at  mankind  in  general ; 
''  But  whether  sad  or  fierce,  'tis  simple  all. 

All  very  simple,  meek  Simplicity  ! 

SONITET   ni. 

And  this  reft  house  is  that,  the  which  he  built. 
Lamented  Jack  !  and  here  his  malt  he  pil'd. 
Cautious  in  vain  !  these  rats,  that  squeak  so  wild^ 
Squeak  not  unconscious  oC  tW\i  l^lVief  %  ^^V 
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belcw,  and  will  I  trust  regard  them  as  reprinted  for  biographioal 
puri)08e8  alone^  and  not  for  their  poetic  merits.  So  general  at 
that  time,  and  so  decided  was  the  opinion  concerning  the  charac- 
teristic vices  of  my  style,  that  a  celebrated  physician  (now,  alas  I 
no  more)  speaking  of  me  in  other  respects  with  his  usual  kind- 
ness to  a  gentleman,  who  was  about  to  meet  me  at  a  dinner  party, 
could  not  however  resist  giving  him  a  hint  not  to  mention  The 
house  thai  Jack  huUt  in  my  presence,  for  "  that  I  was  as  sore  as  a 
boil  about  that  sonnet;"  he  not  knowing  that  I  was  myself  the 
author  of  it. 

Did  he  not  see  her  gleaming  thro'  the  glade  ! 

Belike  'twas  she,  the  maiden  all  forlorn. 

What  tho*  she  milk  no  cow  with  crumpled  horn, 

Yet,  aye  she  haunts  the  dale  where  erst  she  stray'd : 

And  aye,  beside  her  stalks  her  amorous  knight ! 

Still  on  his  thighs  their  wonted  brogues  are  worn. 

And  thro'  those  brogues,  still  tattered  and  betorn. 

His  hindward  charms  gleam  an  unearthly  white. 

Ah  !  thus  thro'  broken  clouds  at  night's  high  noon 

Peeps  in  fair  fragments  forth  the  full-orb'd  harvest-moon  ! 

The  following  anecdote  will  not  be  wholly  out  of  place  here,  and  may 
perhaps  amuse  the  reader.  An  amateur  performer  in  verse  expressed  to  a 
common  friend  a  strong  desire  to  be  introduced  to  me,  but  hesitated  in 
accepting  my  friend's  immediate  offer,  on  the  score  that  '*  he  was,  he  must 
acknowledge,  the  author  of  a  confounded  severe  epigram  on  my  Ancient 
Manner^  which  had  given  me  great  pain."  I  assured  my  friend  that,  if 
the  epigram  was  a  good  one,  it  ^ould  only  increase  my  desire  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  author,  and  begged  to  hear  it  recited :  when,  to  my 
no  less  surprise  than  amusement,  it  proved  to  be  one  which  I  had  myself 
tome  time  before  written  and  inserted  in  the  Morning  Post,  to  wit — 

To  the  Author  of  the  Ancient  Mariner. 

Tour  poem  must  eternal  be. 

Dear  sir !  it  cannot  fail, 

FriT  'tis  incomprehensible,  ^ 

And  vathout  head  or  taiL 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Supposed  irritability  of  men  of  genius  brought  to  the  test  of  facta — CatUMt 
and  occasions  of  the  charge — Its  injustice. 

I  HAVE  ofleD  thought,  that  it  would  be  neither  uninstruotive  nor 
unamusing  to  analyse,  .and  bring  forward  into  distinct  conscious^ 
ness,  that  complex  feeling,  with  which  readers  in  general  take 
part  against  the  author,  in  favor  of  the  critic ;  and  the  readiness 
with  which  they  apply  to  all  poets  the  old  sarcasm  of  Horace 
upon  the  scribblers  of  his  time : — 

'  geniis  irriiabile  vatwn. 


A  debility  and  dimness  of  the  imaginative  power,  and  a  cooBd- 
quent  necessity  of  reliance  on  the  immediate  impressions  of  the 
senses,  do,  we  know  well,  render  the  mind  liable  to  superstition 
and  fanaticism.  Having  a  deficient  portion  of  internal  and  pro- 
per warmth,  minds  of  this  class  seek  in  the  crowd  circutn  fana 
for  a  warmth  in  common,  which  they  do  not  possess  singly. 
Cold  and  phlegmatic  in  their  own  nature,  like  damp  hay,  they 
heat  and  inflame  by  co-acervation  ;  or,  like  bees,  they  become 
restless  and  irritable  through  tti^  increased  temperature  of  col- 
lected multitudes.  Hence  the  German  word  for  fanaticism  (such, 
at  least,  was  its  original  import)  is  derived  from  the  swigrming  of 
bees,  namely,  schwdrmen,  schwdrmerey.  The  passion  being  in 
an  inverse  proportion  to  the  insight, — ^that  the  more  vivid,  as  this 
the  less  distinct — anger  is  the  inevitable  consequence.  The  ab* 
eence  of  all  foundation  within  their  own  minds  for  that,  which 
they  yet  believe  both  true  and  indispensable  to  their  safety  and 
happiness,  cannot  but  produce  an  uneasy  state  of  feeling,  an  in-^ 
voluntary  sense  of  fear  from  whiqh  nature  Kqa  w^  \^^'q^^  ^ 
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rescuing-  herself  but  by  anger.     Experience  informs  us  that  die 
first  defence  of  weak  minds  is  to  recriminate. 

There's  no  philosopher  bat  sees, 
That  rage  and  fear  are  one  disease ; 
Tho*  that  may  burn,  and  this  may  freeze. 
They're  both  alike  the  ague. 

But  where  the  ideas  are  vivid,  and  there  exists  an  endless  pqwer 
of  combining  and  modifying  them,  the  feelings  and  affections 

.  blend  more  easily  and  intimately  wiih  these  ideal  creations  than 
with  the  objects  of  the  senses  ;  the  mind  is  affected  by  thoughts, 
rather  than  by  things ;  and  only  then  feels  the  requisite  interest 
even  for  the  most  important  events  and  accidents,  when,  by 
means  of  meditation,  they  have  passed   into  thoughts.      The 
sanity  of  the  mind  is  between  superstition  with  fanaticism  on  the 
one  hand,  and  enthusiasm  with  indifference  and  a  diseased  slow- 
ness  to  action  on  the  other.     For  the  conceptions  of  the  mind 
may  be  so  vivid  and  adequate,  as  to  preclude  that  impulse  to  the 
realizing  of  them,  which  is  strongest  and  most  restless  in  those 
who  possess  more  than  mere  talent  (or  the  faculty  of  appro- 
priating and  applying  the  knowledge  of  others), — ^yet  still  want 
something  of  the  creative  and  self-sufficing  power  of  absolute 
genius.     For  this  reason,  therefore,  they  are  men  of  commanding 
genius.     While  the  former  rest  content  between  thought  and 
reality,  as  it  were  in  an  iniermundium,  of  which  their  own  living 
spirit  supplies  the  substance,  and  their  imagination  the  ever- 
varying  form  ;  the  latter  must  impress  their  preconceptions  on 
the  world  without,  in  order  to  present  them  back  to  their  own 
view  with  the  satisfying  degree  of  clearness,  distinctness,  anr 
individuafity.     These,  in  tranquil  times,  are  formed  to  exhibi 
a  perfect  poem  in  palace,  or  temple,  or  landscape-garden  ;  or  i 
tale  of  romance  in  canals  that  join  sea  with  sea,  or  in  walls  r 
rock,  which,  shouldering  back  the  billows,  imitate  the  power,  e 
supply  the  benevolence  of  nature  to  sheltered  navies ;  or, 
aqueducts  that,  arching  the  wide  vale  from  mountain  to  moi 
tain,  give  a  Palmyra  to  the  desert.     But,  alas !  in  times  of  tun 

•  they  are  the  men  destined  to  come  forth  as  the  shaping  spir 
ruin,  to  destroy  the  wisdom  of  ages  in  order  to  substitute 
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fancies  of  a  day,  and  to  change  kings  ^and  kingdoms,  as  the  wind 
shifts  and  shapes  the  clouds.*  The  records  of  biography  seem 
to  confirm  this  theory.  The  men  of  the  greatest  genius,  as  far 
as  we  can  judge  from  their  own  works,  or  from  the  accounts  of 
their  contemporaries,  appear  to  have  been  of  calm  fiid  tranquil 
temper  in  all  that  related  to  themselves.  In  the  inward  assur-' 
ance  of  permanent  fame,  they  seem  to  have  been  either  indiffer- 
ent or  resigned  with  regard  to  immediate  reputation.  Through 
air  the  works  of  Chaucer  there  reigns  a  cheerfulness,  a  manly 
hilarity,  which  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  doubt  a  correspon- 
dent habit  of  feeling  in  the  author  himself.'  Shakspeare's  even- 
ness and  sweetness  of  temper  were  almost  proverbial  in  his  own 
age.  That  this  did  not  arise  from  ignorance  of  his  own  com- 
parative greatness,  we  have  abundant  proof  in  his  Sonnets, 
which  could  scarcely  have  been  known  to  Pope,*  when  he 
asserted,  that  our  erreat  bard — 


1  Of  old  tbings  all  are  over  old, 
Of  good  things  none  are  good  enough  :^- 
We'll  show  that  we  can  help  to  frame 
A  world  of  other  stuff. 

I,  too,  will  have  my  kings,  that  take 
From  me  the  sign  of  life  and  death : 
Kingdoms  shall  shift  about,  like  clouds, 
Obedient  to  my  breath. 

Wordsworth* M  Boh  Boy,^ 

*  [I  take  unceasing  delight  in  Chaucer.  His  manly  cheerfulness  is 
especially  delicious  to  me  in  my  old  age.  How  exquisitely  tender  he  is, 
and  yet  how  perfectly  free  from  the  least  touch  of  sickly  melancholy  or 
morbid  drooping !  The  sympathy  of  the  poet  with  the  subjects  of  his 
poetry  is  particularly  remarkable  in  Shakspeare  and  Chaucer ;  but  what 
the  first  effects  by  a  strong  act  of  invagination  and  mental  metamorphosis, 
the  last  does  without  any  effort,  merely  by  the  inborn  kindly  joyousness  of 
his  nature.     Table  Talk,  March  15, 1834,  pp.  290,  2d  edit.  *Ed.] 

3  Pope  was  under  the  common  error  of  his  age,  an  error  far  from  being 
sufficiently  exploded  even  at  the  present  day  It  consists  (as  I  explained 
at  large,  and  proved  in  detail  in  my  public  lectures*)  in  mistaking  for  the 
essentials  of  the  Greek  stage  certain  rules,  which  the  wise  poets  imposed 

*  Po*L  Work*,  Vol.  IIL,  p.  127. 

*  (0M  the  Aathor*8  Literary  Reoiaint,  Vol.  11^  and  generally  the  firagmealt  of  his  Ise 
raiea  and  notet  on  Shakspeare  collected  in  that  Yolome.    Ed.1 
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—grew  immortal  in  his  own  deipite.1 

Speaking  of  one  whom  he  had  celebrated,  and  contrasting  the 
duration  of  his  works  with  that  of  his  personal  existence,  Shak^ 
speare  ad^ : 

Your  name  from  hence  immortal  life  shall  have, 
Tho'  I  once  gone  to  all  the  world  must  die ; 
The  earth  can  yield  me  bat  a  common  grave. 
When  you  entombed  in  men's  eyes  shall  lie. 
Your  monument  shall  be  my  gentle  verse, 
Which  eyes  not  yet  created  shall  e'er-read ; 
And  tongues  to  be  your  being  shall  rehearse. 
When  all  the  breathers  of  this  world  are  dead : 
You  still  shall  live,  such  virtue  hath  my  pen,  * 
Where  breath  most  breathes,  e'en  in  the  mouth  of  men. 

upon  themselves,  in  order  to  render  all  the  remaining  parts  of  the  drama 
consistent  with  those,  that  had  been  forced  upon  them  by  circumstances 
'  independent  of  their  will ;  out  of  which  circumstances  the  drama  itself 
arose.  The  circumstances  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  which  it  was  equally 
out  of  his  power  to  alter,  were  different,  and  such  as,  in  my  opinion, 
allowed  a  far  wider  sphere,  and  a  deeper  and  more  human  interest.  Cri- 
tics are  too  apt  to  forget,  that  rules  are  but  means  to  an  end ;  consequently, 
where  the  ends  are  different,  the  rules  must  be  likewise  so.  We  must 
have  ascertained  what  the  end  is,  before  we  can  determine  what  the  rules 
ought  to  be.  Judging  under  this  impression,  I-did  not  hesitate  to  declare 
my  full  conviction,  that  the  consummate  judgment  of  Shakspeare,  not  only 
in  the  general  construction,  but  in  all  the  details,  of  his  dramas,  impressed 
me  with  greater  wonder,  than  even  the  might  of  his  genius,  or  the  depth 
of  his  philosophy.*  The  substance  of  these  lectures  I  hope  soon  to  pub- 
lish ;  and  it  is  but  a  debt  of  justice  to  myself  and  my  friends  to  notice,  that 
the  first  course  of  lectures,  which  differed  from  the  following  courses 
only,  by  occasionally  varying  the  illustrations  of  the  same  thoughts,  was 
addressed  to  very  numerous  and,  I  need  not  add,  respectable  audiences  at 
the  Royal  Institution,  before  Mr.  Schlegel  gave  his  lectures  on  the  same 
subjects  at  Vienna. 

*  Epist.  to  Augustus. 

*  [These  extraordinary  sonnets  form,  in  fact,  a  poem  of  so  many  stanzas 
of  fourteen  lines  each ;  and,  like  the  passion  which  inspired  them,  the 
sonnets  are  always  the  same,  with  a  variety  of  expression, — continuous, 
if  you  regard  the  lover's  soul,— distinct,  if  you  listen  to  him,  as  he  heaveb 
them  sigh  after  sigh. 

These  sonnets,  like  The  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  the  Rape  of  Lucreee 

*  Sea  t  Bote  on  preceding  psfe. 
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1  have  taken  the  first  that  occurred ;  but  Shakspeare's  readi- 
ness  to  praise  his  rivals,  ore  plena,  and  the  confidence  of  his  owd 
equality  with  those  whom  he  deemed  most  worthy  of  his  praise, 
are  alike  manifested  in  another  Sonnet. 

Was  it  the  proud  full  sail  of  his  great  verse. 
Bound  for  the  praise  of  all -top-precious  you, 
That  did  my  ripe  thoughts  in  my  brain  inhearse. 
Making  their  tomb,  the  womb  wherein  they  grew  ? 
Was  it  his  spirit,  by  spirits  taught  to  write 
Above  a  mortal  pitch  that  struck  me  dead  I 
No,  neither  he,  nor  his  compeers  by  night 
Giving  him  aid,  my  verse  astonished. 
He,  nor  that  afikble  familiar  ghost,. 
Which  nightly  gulls  him  with  intelligence. 
As  victors  of  my  silence  cannot  boast ; 
I  was  not  sick  of  any  fear  from  thence ! 
But  when  your  countenance  filPd  up  his  line, 
Then  lack'd  I  matter,  that  enfeebled  mine. 

S.  UCXXYI. 

In  Spenser,  indeed,  we  trace  a  mind  constitutionally  tender, 
delicate,  and,  in  comparison  with  his  three  great  compeers,  I  had 
almost  said  efieminate ;  and  this  additionally  saddened  by  the 
unjust  persecution  of  Burleigh,  and  the  severe  calamities,  which 
overwhelmed  his  latter  days.  These  causes  have  diffused  over 
&11  his  compositions  **a  melancholy  grace,"  and  have  drawi^ 
forth  occasional  strains  the  more  pathetic  from  their  gentleness. 
But  nowhere  do  we  find  the  least  trace  of  irritability,  and  still 
less  of  quarrelsome  or  affected  contempt  of  his  censurers. 

The  same  calmness,  and  even  greater  self-possession,  may  be 
affirmed  of  Milton,  as  far  as  his  poems  and  poetic  character  are 
concerned.  He  reserved  his  anger  for  the  enemies  of  religion, 
freedom,  and  his  country.  My  mind  is  not  capable  of  forming 
a  more  august  conception,  than  arises  from  the  contemplation  of 

are  characterized  by  boundless  fertility,  and  labored  condensation  of  thought 
with  perfection  of  sweetness  in  rhythm  and  metre.  These  are  essentials 
in  the  budding  of  a  great  poet.  Afterwards  habit  and  consciousness  of 
power  teach  more  ease — jMrmcipitandum  libemrn  tpiritum.  Table  Talk« 
May  14, 1833,  p.  231,  2d  edit.    Ed.] 
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this  great  man  in  his  latter  days ;  poor^  sick^  old,  blind,  dan* 
dered,  persecuted, — * 

Darkness  before,  and  danger's  voice  behind, — 

in  an  age  in  which  he  was  as  little  understood  by  the  party,  for 
^hom,  as  by  that  against  whom,  he  had  contended  ;  and  among 
men  before  whom  he  strode  so  far  as  to  dwarf  himself  by  the  dis- 
tance ;  yet  still  listening  to  the  music  of  his  own  thoughts,  or  if 

*  [In  illustration  of  Milton's  magnanimity  of  patience  I  cannot  refrain 
from  quoting  the  conclusion  of  his  letter  to  Lieonard  Philares,  the  Jiihe- 
fUan : 

"  At  present  every  species  of  illumination  being,  as  it  were,  extinguish- 
ed, there  is  diffused  around  me  nothing  but  darkness,  or  darkness  mingled 
and  streaked  with  an  ashy  brown.  Yet  the  darkness  in  which  I  am  perpetu- 
ally immersed,  seems  always,  both  by  night  and  day,  to  approach  nearer  to 
white  than  black,  and  when  the  eye  is  rolling  in  its  socket,  it  admits  a 
little  particle  of  light  as  through  a  chink.  And  though  this  may  perhaps 
offer  to  your  physician  a  like  ray  of  hope,  yet  I  make  up  my  mind  to  the 
malady  as  quite  incurable ;  and  I  often  reflect,  that  as  the  wise  man  ad- 
monishes, days  of  darkness  are  destined  to  each  of  us,  the  darkness  which 
I  experience,  less  oppressive  than  that  of  the  tomb,  is,  owing  to  the  singu- 
lar goodness  of  the  Deity,  passed  amidst  the  pursuits  of  literature  and  the 
cheering  salutations  of  friendship.  But  if,  as  is  written,  man  shall  not 
live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  from  the  mouth  of 
God,  why  may  not  any  one  acquiesce  in  the  privation  of  his  sight,  when 
God  has  so  amply  furnished  his  mind  and  his  conscience  with  eyes? 
While  He  so  tenderly  provides  for  me,  while  He  so  graciously  leads  me 
by  the  hand  and  conducts  me  on  the  way,  I  will,  since  it  is  his  pleasure, 
rather  rejoice  than  repine  at  being  blind.  And,  my  dear  Philares,  what- 
ever may  be  the  event,  I  wish  you  adieu  with  no  less  courage  and  compo- 
sure than  if  I  had  the  eyes  of  a  lynx." 
Westminster,  September  28,  1654. 

What  a  proof  is  it  of  the  firmness  of  Milton's  mind  to  the  last,  that, 
when  driven  into  a  late  marriage  by  the  ill  treatment  of  his  daughters, 
who,  inheriting,  as  appears,  their  mother's  unworthy  temper, — without 
either  devotion  of  spirit  or  even  the  commoner  sense  of  duty, — tyrannized 
over  him  in  hLs  days  of  darkness ;  though  blind  and  infirm  and  in  all  the 
dependence  which  blindness  brings,  he  could  yet  resist  the  entreaties  of  a 
wife  whom  he  loved,  and  who  was  properly  indulgent  to  him,  that  he 
should  accept  the  royal  offer  of  the  restitution  of  his  place, — because  he 
mutt  "  Iwe  and  die  an  honest  man  !  " 

See  Symmons*s  Life  of  Milton,  confirmed  on-  these  points  by  Todd,  in 
his  edition  of  the  great  man*s  Poetical  Works  of  1826.     S.  C] 
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additionally  cheered,  yet  cheered  only  by  the  prophetic  faith  of 
two  or  three  solitary  individuals,  he  did  nevertheless 


argue  not 


Against  Hearen's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope ;  but  still  bore  up  and  steer'd 
Right  onward. 

From  others  only  do  we  derive  our  knowledge  that  Milton,  in 
his  latter  day,  had  his  scofners  and  detractors ;  and  even  in  his 
day  of  youth  and  hope,  that  he  had  enemies  would  have  been 
unknown  to  us,  had  they  not  been  likewise  the  enemies  of  his 
country.' 

I  am  well  aware,  that  in  advanced  stages  of  literature,  when 
there  exist  many  and  excellent  models,  a  high  degree  of  talent, 
combined  with  taste  and  judgment,  and  employed  in  works  of 
imagination,  will  acquire  for  a  man  the  name  of  a  great  genius ; 
though  even  that  analogon  of  genius,  which  in  certain  states  of 
society  may  even  render  his  writings  more  popular  than  the 
absolute  reality  could  have  done,  would  be  sought  for  in  vain  in 
the  mind  and  temper  of  the  author  himself.  Yet  even  in  instancea 
of  this  kind,  a  close  examination  will  often  detect,  that  the  irrita- 
bility, which  has  been  attributed-  to  the  author's  genius  as  its 

f  ["  In  Milton's  mind  there  were  purity  and  piety  absolute, — an  imagi- 
nation to  which  neither  the  past  nor  the  present  were  interesting,  except 
as  far  as  they  called  forth  and  enlivened  the  great  ideal  in  which  and  for 
which  he  lived ;  a  keen  love  of  truth,  which  after  many  weary  pursuits, 
found  a  harbor  in  a  sublime  listening  to  the  still  voice  in  his  own  spirit, 
and  as  keen  a  love  of  his  country,  which,  after  a  disappointment  still  more 
depressive,  expanded  and  soared  into  a  love  of  man  as  a  probationer  of 
immortality.  These  were,  these  alone  could  be,  the  conditions  under 
which  such  a  work  as  the  Paradise  Lost  could  be  conceived  and  accom- 
plished.   By  a  life-long  study  Milton  had  known— 

—what  was  of  use  to  know. 
What  best  to  say  could  say,  to  do  had  done. 
His  actions  to  his  words  agreed,  his  words 
To  his  large  heart  gave  utterance  due,  his  heart 
Contain'd  of  good,  wise,  fair,  the  perfect  shape : 

and  he  left  the  imperishable  total,  as  a  bequest  to  the  ages  coming,  in  thia 
Paradise  Lost."    Lit  Rem.,  vol  i     Ed.] 

9 
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cause,  did  really  originate  in  an  ill  conformation  of  body,  obtuse 
pain,  or  constitutional  defect  of  pleasurable  sensation.  What  is 
charged  to  the  author,  belongs  to  the  man,  who  would  probably 
have  been  still  more  impatient  but  for  the  humanizing  influences 
of  the  very  pursuit,  which  yet  bears  the  blame  of  his  irritability. 

How  then  are  we  to  explain  the  easy  credence  generally  given 
to  this  charge,  if  the  charge  itself  be  not,  as  I  have  endeavored 
to  show,  supported  by  experience  1  This  seems  to  me  of  no  very 
difficult  solution.  In  whatever  country  literature  is  widely 
diffused,  there  will  be  many  who  mistake  an  intense  desire  to 
possess  the  reputation  of  poetic  genius,  for  the  actual  powers, 
and  original  tendencies  which  constitute  it.  But  men,  whose 
dearest  wishes  are  fixed  on  objects  wholly  out  of  their  own  power, 
become  in  all  cases  more  or  less  impatient  and  prone  to  anger. 
Besides,  though  it  may  not  be  paradoxical  to  assert,  that  a  man 
can  know  one  thing  and  believe  the  opposite,  yet  assuredly  a  vain 
person  may  have  so  habitually  indulged  the  wish,  and  persevered 
in  the  attempt,  to  appear  what  he  is  not,  as  to  become  himself  one 
of  his  own  proselytes.  Still,  as  this  counterfeit  and  artificial  per- 
suasion must  differ,  even  in  the' person's  own  feelings,  from  a  real 
sense  of  inward  power,  what  can  be  more  natural,  than  that  this 
difference  should  betray  itself  in  suspicious  and  jealous  irrita- 
bility ?  Even  as  the  flowery  sod,  which  covers  a  hollow,  may 
be  often  detected  by  its  shaking  and  trembling. 

But,  alas  !  the  multitude  of  books,  and  the  general  diffusion  of 
literature,  have  produced  other  and  more  lamentable  effects  in 
the  world  of  letters,  and  such  as  are  abundant  to  explain,  though 
by  no  means  to  justify,  the  contempt  with  which  the  best 
grounded  complaints  of  injured  genius  are  rejected  as  frivolous, 
or  entertained  as  matter  of  merriment.  In  the  days  of  Chaucer 
and  Gower,  our  language  might  (with  due  allowance  for  the  im- 
perfections of  a  simile)  be  compared  to  a  wilderness  of  vocal 
reeds,  from  which  the  favorites  only  of  Pan  or  Apollo  could  con- 
struct even  the  rude  syrinx  ;  and  from  this  the  constructors  alone 
coulJ  elicit  strains  of  music.  But  now,  partly  by  the  labors  of 
successive  poets,  and  in  part  by  the  more  artificial  state  of  society 
and  social  intercourse,  language,  mechanized  as  it  were  into  a 
barrel-organ,  supplies  at  once  both  instrumept  and  tune.     Thus 
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aven  the  deaf  may  play,  so  as  to  delight  the  many.  Sometimes 
(for  it  is  with  similes,  as  it  is  with  jests  at  a  wine  table,  one  is  sure 
to  suggest  another)  I  have  attempted  to  illustrate  the  present  state 
of  our  language,  in  its  relation  to  literature,  by  a  press-room  of 
larger  and  smaller  stereotype  pieces,  which,  in  the  present  Anglo- 
Gallican  fashion  of  unconnected,  epigrammatic  periods,  it 
requires  but  an  ordinary  portion  of  ingenuity  to  vary  indefinitely, 
and  yet  stiU  produce  something,  which,  if  not  sense,  will  be  so 
like  it  as  to  do  as  well.  Perhaps  better :  for  it  spares  the  reader 
the  trouble  of  thinking ;  prevents  vacancy,  while  it  indulges  in- 
dolence ;  and  secures  the  memory  from  all  danger  of  an  intel- 
lectual plethora.  Hence  of  all  trades,  literature  at  present 
demands  the  least  talent  or  information  ;  and,  of  all  modes  of 
literature,  the  manufacturing  of  poems.  The  difierence  indeed 
between  these  and  the  works  of  genius  is  not  less  than  between 
an  egg  and  an  egg-shell ;  yet  at  a  distance  they  both  look  alike. 
Now  it  is  no  less  remarkable  than  true,  with  how  little  exami- 
nation  works  of  polite  literature  are  commonly  perused,  not  only 
by  the  mass  of  readers,  but  by  men  of  first  rate  ability,  till  some 
accident  or  cHance'  discussion  have  roused  their  attention,  and 

>  In  the  course  of  one  of  my  Lectures,  I  had  occasion  to  point  out  the 
almost  faultless  position  and  choice  of  words,  in  Pope's  original  composi- 
tions, particularly  in  his  Satires  and  moral  Elssays,  for  ,the  purpose  *of 
comparing  them  with  his  translation  of  Homer,  which  I  do  not  stand  alone 
in  regarding  as  the  main  source  of  our  pseudo-noetic  diction.  And  this, 
by  the  by,  is  an  additional  confirmation  of  a  remark  made,  I  believe,  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that  next  to  the  man  who  forms  and  elevates  the  taste 
of  the  public,  he  that  corrupts  it,  is  commonly  the  greatest  genius.  Among 
other  passages,  I  analysed  sentence  by  sentence,  and  almost  word  by  word, 
the  popular  lines. 

As  when  tlie  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night,  &c. 

(Iliad..  B.  viii.) 

much  in  the  same  way  as  has  been  since  done,  in  an  excellent  article  on 
Chalmers's  British  Poets,  in  the  Quarterly  Review.*  The  impression  on 
the  audience  in  general  was  sudden  and  evident:  and  a  numb^  of 
enlightened  and  highly  educated  persons,  who  at  different  times  after- 

.  *  [The  article  to  which  the  Author  referi  was  written  by  Mr.  Sonthey,  and  may  be  found 
la  Vol.  XI.  of  the  anarterly  Review,  p.  4S0.  Bat  it  contains  nothing  correspondhuiL^^'^ 
€Mflrl(^{e*s  renark,  whoee  reference  la  evidently  mistaken.   1EA\ 
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put  them  on  their  guard.     And  hence  individuals  below  medi 
ocrity  not  less  in  natural  power  than  in  acquired  knowledge ; 
nay,  bunglers  who  have  failed  in  the  lowest  mechanic  crafts,  and 
whose  presumption  is  in  due  proportion  to  their  want  of  sense  and 


wards  addressed  me  on  the  subject,  expressed  their  wonder,  that  truth  to 
obvious  should  not  have  struck  them  before ;  but  at  the  same  time  ac- 
knowledged— (so  much  had  they  been  accustomed,  in  reading  poetry,  to 
receive  pleasure  from  the  separate  images  and  phrases  successively,  with- 
out  asking  themselves  whether  the  collective  meaning  was  sense  or 
nonsense) — that  they  might  in  all  probability  have  read  the  same  passage 
again  twenty  times  with  undiminished  admiration,  and  without  once 
reflecting,  that 

fml¥tT  kptwpcwtm — 

(that  is,  the  stars  around,  or  near  the  full  moon,  shine  pre-eminently 
bright) — conveys  a  just  and  happy  image  of  a  moonlight  sky :  while  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  whether,  in  the  lines. 

Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll. 
And  stars  tmnuntber*d  gild  the  glowing  pole, 

the  sense  or  the  diction  be  the  more  absurd.  My  answer  was ;  that,  though 
I  had  derived  peculiar  advantages  from  my  school  discipline,  and  though 
my  general  theory  of  poetry  was  the  same  then  as  now,  I  had  yet  experi- 
eiyred  the  same  sendation:)  myself,  and  felt  almost  as  if  I  had  been  newly 
couched,  when,  by  Mr.  Wordsworth's  conversation,  I  had  been  induced  to 
re-examine  with  impartial  strictness  Gray's  celebrated  Elegy.  I  had  long 
before  detected  the  defects  in  The  Bard ;  but  the  Elegy  I  had  considered 
as  proof  against  all  fair  attacks ;  and  to  this  day  I  cannot  read  either  with- 
out delight,  and  a  portion  of  enthusiasm.  At  all  events,  whatever  pleasure 
I  may  have  lost  by  the  clearer  perception  of  the  faults  in  certain  passages, 
has  b^en  more  than  repaid  to  me  by  the  additional  delight  with  which  I 
read  the  remainder. 

Another  instance  in  confirmation  of  these  remarks  occurs  to  me  m  the 
Faithful  Shepherdess.     Seward  first  traces  Fletcher's  lines ; 

More  foul  diseases  than  e'er  yet  the  hot 
Sun  bred  thro'  his  burnings,  while  the  dog 
Pursues  the  raging  lion,  throwing  the  fog 
And  deadly  vapor  from  his  angry  breath, 
Fillirig  the  lower  world  with  plague  and  death, 

to  Spenser's  Shepherd's  Calendar, 


lafc-^^b^-^^tj^^.....  .n.    ■  — ...— :....-^^i^  ,^  ,  ,,  ,„,      ,j|  -ipj>'1TTI  " 
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i»NisibiIity ;  men,  who  being  iirst  scribblers  from  idleness  and 
ignorance,  next  become  libellers  from  envy  and  malevolence, — 
have  been  able  to  drive  a  successful  trade  in  the  employment  of 
the  booksellers,  nay,  have  raised  themselves  into  temporary  name 
and  reputation  with  the  public  at  large,  by  that  most  powerful  of 
all  adulation,  the  appeal  to  the  bad  and  malignant  passions  of 
mankind.'  But  as  it  is  the  nature  of  scorn,  envy,  and  all  malig- 
nant propensities  to  require  a  quick  change  of  objects,  such 

The  rampant  lion  hunts  he  fast 

With  dogs  of  noisome  breath ; 
Whose  baleful  barking  brings,  in  haste. 

Pine,  plagues,  and  dreary  death ! 

He  then  takes  occasion  to  introduce  Homer's  simile  of  the  appearance  of 
Achilles*  mail  to  Priam  compared  with  the  Dog  Star ;  literally  thus — 

"  For  this  indeed  is  most  splendid,  but  it  was  made  an  evil  sign,  and 
brings  many  a  consuming  disease  to  wretched  mortals.*'*  Nothing  can  be 
more  simple  as  a  description,  or  more  accurate  as  a  simile ;  which  (says 
Seward)  is  thus  finely  translated  by  Mr.  Pope : 

Terrific  Glory  !  for  his  burning  breath 

Taints  the  red  air  with  fevers,  plagues,  and  death  ! 

Now  here — (not  to  mention  the  tremendous  bombast) — ^the  Dog  Star,  an 
called,  is  turned  into  a  real  dog,  a  very  odd  dog,  a  fire,  fever,  plague,  and 
death-breathing,  red-air-tainting  dog :  and  the  whole  visual  likeness  is  lost, 
while  the  likeness  in  the  effects  is  rendered  absurd  by  the  exaggeration. 
In  Spenser  and  Fletcher  the  thought  is  justifiable ;  for  the  images  are  at 
least  consistent,  and  it  was  the  intention  of  the  writers  to  mark  the  seasons 
by  this  allegory  of  visualized  puns. 

9  £Ispecially  in  this  age  of  personality,  this  age  of  literary  and  political 
gossiping,  when  the  meanest  insects  are  worshipped  with  a  sort  of  Egyptian 
superstition,  if  only  the  brainless  head  be  atoned  for  by  the  sting  of  per- 
sonal malignity  in  the  tail ; — ^when  the  most  vapiA  satires  have  become  the 
objects  of  a  keen  public  interest,  purely  from  the  number  of  contemporary 
characters  named  in  the  patch-work  notes  (which  possess,  however,  the 
comparative  merit  of  being  .more  poetical  than  the  text),  and  because,  to 
incj^^ise  the  stimulus,  the  author  has  sagaciously  left  his  own  name  for 
whispers  and  conjectures.  [From  The  /Vi«id,  Vol.  II.,  Essay  1.  On  the 
Errors  of  Party  Spirit,  pp.  9-10,  4th  edit.     S.  C] 

«a/  T8  fiptt  woWdw  wvptrdp  ^iXotai  0poTOt9t¥. 
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• 
writers  are  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  awake  from  their  dream  of 

vanity  to  disappointment  and  neglect  with  embittered  and  en- 
venomed  feelings.  Even  during  their  short-lived  success,  sen- 
sible  in  spite  of  themselves  on  what  a  shifting  foundation  it  rests, 
they  resent  the  mere  refusal  of  praise  as  a  robbery,  and  at  the 
justest  censures  kindle  at  once  into  violent  and  undisciplined 
abuse ;  till  the  acute  disease  changing  into  chronical,  the  more 
ileadly  as  the  less  violent,  they  become  the  fit  instruments  of  lite- 
rary detraction  and  moral  slander.  They  are  then  no  longer  to 
be  questioned  without  exposing  the  complainant  to  ridicule,  be- 
cause, forsooth,  they  are  anonymous  critics,  and  authorized,  in 
Andrew  Marvell's  phrase,  as  *^  synodical  individuals  "  to  speak 
of  themselves  plurali  majestatico!  As  if  literature  formed  a 
caste,  like  that  of  the  Paras  in  Hindostan,  who,  however  mal- 
treated, must  not  dare  to  deem  themselves  wronged !  As  if  that, 
which  in  all  other  cases  adds  a  deeper  dye  to  slander,  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  being  anonymous,  here  acted  only  to'  make  the 
slanderer  inviolable  !'**  Thus,  in  part,  from  the  accidental  tem- 
pers of  individuals — (men  of  undoubted  talent,  but  not  men  of 
genius) — tempers  rendered  yet  more  irritable  by  their  desire  to 
appear  men  of  genius ;  but  still  more  effectively  by  t!ie  excesses 
of  the  mere  counterfeits  both  of  talent  and  genius  ;  the  number 
too  being  so  incomparably  greater  of  those  wlio  are  thought  to  be, 
than  of  those  who  really  are  men  of  genius ;  and  in  part  from 
the  natural,  but  not  therefore  the  less  partial  and  unjust  distinc- 
tion, made  by  the  public  itself  between  literary  and  all  other 
property  \ — I  believe  the  prejudice  to  have  arisen,  which  con- 

<o  If  it  were  worth  while  to  mix  together,  as  ingredients,  half  the  anec- 
dotes which  I  either  my^lf  know  to  be  true,  or  which  I  have  received 
from  men  incapable  of  intentional  falsehood,  concerning  the  characters,  qua- 
lifications, and  motives  of  our  anonymous  critics,  whc»e  decisions  are  oracles 
for  our  reading  public ;  I  might  safely  borrow  the  words  of  the  apocryj  hal 
Daniel ;  '*  CHve  me  leave,  O  Soverrkin  Public,'  and  I  shall  slay^  his 
dragon  without  srovrd  or  staff.**  For  the  compound  would  be  as  the 
**piteht  and  fat,  and  hair,  which  Daniel  took,  and  did  seethe  them  to- 
gether, and  made  lumps  thereof;  this  he  put  in  the  dragon's  mouth  and 
90  the  dragon  burst  in  sunder;  and  Daniel  said,  Lo,  thxse  are  thji 

OODS  YE  worship/' 
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aiders  an  unusual  irascibility  concerning  the  reception  of  its  pro- 
ducts as  characteristic  of  genius. 

It  might  correct  the  moral  feelings  of  a  numerous  class  of 
readers,  to  suppose  a  Review  set  on  foot,  the  object  of  which 
should  be  to  criticise  all  the  chief  works  presented-  to  the  pub- 
lic by  our  ribbon-weavers,  calico-printers,  cabfnet-makers,  and 
china-manufacturers ;  which  should  be  conducted  in  the  same 
spirit,   and   take   the   same   freedom   with  personal   character, 
as  our  literary  journals.     They  would  scarcely,  I  think,  deny 
their  belief,  not  only  that  the  genus  irritahile  would   be  found 
to  include  many  other  species  besides  that  of  bards ;  but  that  the 
irritability  of  trade  would  soon  reduce  the  resentments  of  poets 
into  mere  shadow-fights  in  the  comparison.     Or  is  wealth  the  only 
rational  object  of  human  interest  ?     Or  even  if  this  were  ad- 
mitted, has  the  poet  no  property  in  his  works  ?     Or  is  it  a  rare, 
or  culpable  case,  that  he  who' serves  at  the  altar  of  the  Muses, 
should  be  compelled  to  derive  his  maintenance  from  the  altar, 
when  too  he  has  perhaps  deliberately  abandoned  the  fairest  pros- 
pects of  rank  and  opulence  in  order  to  devote  himself,  an  entire 
and  undistracted  man,  to  the  instruction  or  refinement  of  his  fel- 
low.citizens  ?     Or,  should  we  pass  by  all  higher  objects  and  mo- 
tives, all  disinterested  benevolence,  and   even  that  ambition  of 
lasting  praise  which  is  at  once  the  crutch  and  ornament,  which 
at  once  supports  and  betrays,  the  infirmity  of  human  virtue — ^is 
the  character  and  property  of  the  man,  who  labors  for  our  intel- 
lectual pleasures,  less  entitled  to  a  share  of  our  fellow  feeling, 
than  that  of  the  wine-merchant  or  milliner  ?     Sensibilitv  indeed, 
both  quick  and  deep,  is  not  only  a  characteristic  feature,  but  may 
be  deemed  a  component  part,  of  genius.     But  it  is  not  less  an  es- 
sential mark  of  true  genius,  that  its  sensibility  is  excited  by  any 
other  cause  more  powerfully  than  by  its  own  personal  interests ; 
for  this  plain  reason,  that  the  man  of  genius  lives  most  in  the  ideal 
world,  in  which  the  present  is  still  constituted  by  the  future  or 
the  past ;  and  because  his  feelings  have  been  habitually  asso-* 
oiated  with  thoughts  and  images,  to  the  number,  clearness,  and 
vivacity  of  which  the  sensation  of  self  is  always  in  an  inverse 
proportion.     And  yet,  should  he  percliance  have  occasion  to  repel 
some  false  charge,  or  to  rectify  some  erroneous  censure^  i\.<s<bA!&a^ 
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is  more  common  tlian  for  the  many  to  mistake  the  general  live- 
liness  of  his  manner  and  language,  whatever  is  the  subject,  ^r 
the  effects  of  peculiar  irritation  from  its  accidental  relation  to 
himself." 

For  myself,  if  from  my  own  feelings,  or  from  the  less  sua- 
picious  test  of  the  observations  of  others,  I  had  been  made  aware 
of  any  literary  testiness  or  jealousy  ;  I  trust,  that  I  should  have 
been,  however,  neither  silly  nor  arrogant  enough  to  have  bur- 
dened the  imperfection  on  genius.  But  an  experience — (and  I 
should  not  need  documents  in  abundance  to  prove  my  words,  if  I 
added) — a  tried  experience  of  twenty  years,  has  taught  me,  that 
the  original  sin  of  my  character  consists  in  a  careless  indifference 
to  public  opinion,  and  to  the  attacks  of  those  who  influence  it ; 
that  praise  and  admiration  have  become  yearly  less  and  less  de« 
sirable,  except  as  marks  of  sympathy ;  nay  that  it  is  difficult  and 
distressing  to  me  to  think  with  any  interest  even  about  the  sale 
and  profit  of  my  works,  important  as,  in  my  present  circum- 
stances, such  considerations  must  needs  he.  Yet  it  never  oc- 
curred to  me  to  believe  or  fancy,  that  the  quantum  of  intellectual 
power  bestowed  on  me  by  nature  or  education  was  in  any  way 
connected  with  this  habit  of  my  feelings ;  or  that  it  needed  any 
other  parents  or  fosterers  than  constitutional  indolence,  aggravated 
into  languor  by  ill-health ;  the  accumulating  embarrassments  of 

11  This  is  one  instance  among  many  of  deception,  by  the  telling  the  half 
of  a  fact,  and  omitting  the  other  half,  when  it  is  from  their  mutual  coun- 
teraction and  neutralization,  that  the  whole  truth  arises,  as  a  iertitim  alu 
quid  different  from  either.     Thus  in  Dryden's  famous  line, 

Great  wit  (meaning  genius)  to  madness  sure  is  near  allied. 

Now  if  the  profound  sensibility,  which  is  doubtless  one  of  the  components 
of  genius,  were  alone  considered,  single  and  unbalanced,  it  might  be  fairly 
described  as  exposing  the  individual  tu  a  greater  chance  of  mental  derange- 
ment ;  but  then  a  more  than  usual  rapidity  of  association,  a  more  than 
usual  power  of  passing  from  thought  to  thought,  and  image  to  image,  is  a 
component  equally  essential ;  and  in  the  due  modification  of  each  by  the 
other  the  genius  itself  consists ;  so  that  it  would  be  just  as  fair  to  describe 
the  earth,  as  in  imminent  danger  of  exorbitating,  or  of  falling  into  th« 
sun,  according  as  the  assertor  of  the  absurdity  confined  his  attention  either 
to  the  projectile  or  to  the  attractive  force  exclusively. 
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procrastination ;  the  mental  cowardice,  which  is  the  inseparable 
companion  of  procrastination,  and  which  makes  us  anxious  to 
think  -and  converse  on  anything  rather  than  on  what  concerns 
ourselves :  in  fine,  all  those  close  vexations,  whether  chargeable 
on  my  faults  or  my  fortunes,  which  leave  me  but  little  grief  to 
spare  for  evils  comparatively  distant  and  alien. 

Indignation  at  literary  wrongs  I  leave  to  men  bom  under  hap- 
pier stars.  I  cannot  afford  it.  But  so  far  from  condemning  those 
who  can,  1  deem  it  a  writer's  duty,  and  think  it  creditable  to 
his  heart,  to  feel  and  express  a  resentment  proportioned  to  the 
grossness  of  the  provocation,  and  the  importance  of  the  object. 
There  is  no  profession  on  earth,  which  requires  an  attention  so 
early,  so  long,  or  so  upintermitting  as  that  of  poetry ;  and  indeed 
as  that  of  literary  composition  in  general,  if  it  be  such  as  at  all 
satisfies  the  demands  both  of  taste  and  of  sound  logic.  How  diffi- 
cult and  delicate  a  task  even  the  mere  niechanism  of  verse  is, 
may  be  conjectured  from  the  failure  of  those,  who  have  attempted 
poetry  late  in  life.  Where  then  a  man  has,  from  his  earliest 
youth,  devoted  his  whole  being  to  an  object,  which  by  the  ad- 
mission of  all  civilized  nations  in  all  ages  is  honorable  as  a  pur- 
suit,  and  glorious  as  an  attainment ;  what  of  all  that  relates  to 
himself  and  his  family,  if  only  we  except  his  moral  character,  can 
have  fairer  claims  to  his  protection,  or  more  authorize  acts  of  self- 
defence,  than  the  elaborate  products  of  his  intellect  and  intellectual 
industry  ?  Prudence  itself  would  command  us  to  show,  even  if 
defect  or  diversion  of  natural  sensibility  had  prevented  us  from 
feeling,  a  due  interest  and  qualified  anxiety  for  the  offspring  and 
representatives  of  our  nobler  being.  I  know  it,  alas!  by  woeful 
experience.  I  have  laid  too  many  eggs  in  the  hot  sands  of  this 
wilderness,  the  world,  with  ostrich  carelessness,  and  ostrich  ob- 
livion. The  greater  part  indeed  have  been  trod  under  loot,  and 
are  forgotten  ;  but  yet  no  small  number  have  crept  forth  into  life, 
some  to  furnish  feathers  for  the  caps  of  others,  and  still  more  to 
plume  the  shafls  in  the  quivers  of  my  enemies,  of  them  that 
unprovoked  have  lain  in  wait  againsi  my  soul. 

iSic  vos,  nan  vobis,  melUficatis,  apes  f" 

• 

I*  ["  He  Tail  one  of  those  who  with  long  and  large  arm  stilV  ^^\k«c^«^ 
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precious  armfals,  in  whatever  direction  he  pressed  forward,  yet  still  took 
«p  BO  much  more'  than  he  could  keep  together,  that  those  who  followed 
him  gleaned  more  from  his  continual  droppings  than  he  himself  broqght 
home; — nay,  made  stately  corn-ricks  therewith,  while  the  reaper  hkii- 
self  was  still  seen  only  with  his  armAil  of  newly-cut  sheaTes."  Lit. 
Rem.  i.    Ed.] 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Thf  Author's  obligations  to  Critics,  and  the  probable  occasion — ^Principlcf 
of  modern  Criticism — Mr.  Southey*s  works  and  character. 

To  anonymous  critics  in  reviews,  magazines,  and  news-journals 
of  various  name  and  rank,  and  to  satirists  with  or  without  a 
name,  in  verse  or  prose,  or  in  verse-text  aided  by  prose-com- 
ment, I  do  seriously  believe  and  profess,  that  I  owe  full  two- 
thirds  of  whatever  reputation  and  publicity  I  happen  to  possess. 
For  when  the  name  of  an  individual  has  occurred  so  frequently, 
in  so  many  works,  for  so  great  a  length  of  time,  the  readers  of 
these  works — (which  with  a  shelf  or  two  of  Beauties,  elegant 
Extracts,  and  Anas,  form  nine-tenths  of  the  reading  of  the  read- 
ing Public*) — cannot  but  be  familiar  with  the  name,  without  dis« 

>  F.or  as  to  the  devotees  of  the  circulating  libraries,  I  dare  not  compli- 
ment their  pass-time,  or  rather  kill-time,  with  the  name  of  reading.  Call 
it  rather  a  sort  of  beggarly  day-dreaming,  during  which  the  mind  of  the 
dreamer  furnishes  for  itself  nothing  but  laziness,  and  a  little  mawkish 
sensibility  ;  while  the  whole  materiel  and  imagery  of  the  dose  is  supplied 
ab  extra  by  a  sort  of  mental  camera  obseura  manufactured  at  the  printing 
office,  which  pro  tempore  fixes,  reflects,  and  transmits  the  moving  phan- 
tasms of  one  man^s  delirium,  so  as  to  people  the  barrenness  of  a  hundred 
other  brains  afflicted  with  the  same  trance. or  suspension  of  all  common 
sense  and  all  definite  purpose.  We  should  therefore  transfer  this  species 
of  amusement — (if,  indeed,  those  can  be  said  to  retire  a  musiB,  who  were 
never  in  their  company,  or  relaxation.be  attributable  to  those  whose  bows 
are  never  bent) — from  the  genus,  reading,  to  that  comprehensive  class 
characterized  by  the  power  of  reconciling  the  two  contrary  yet  co-exist- 
ing propensities  of  human  nature,  namely,  indulgence  of  sloth,  aitd  hatred 
of  vacancy.  In  addition  to  novels  and  tales  of  chivalry  in  prose  or  rhyme 
(by  which  last  I  mean  neither  rhythm  nor  metre)  this  gentu  comprises  as 
its  apecies,  gaming,  swinging,  or  swaying  on  a  chair  or  gate  ;  spitting  over 
a  bridge ;  smoking ;  snuff-taking ;  tite-d-tite  quarrels  afler  dinner  between 
husband  and  wife  ;  conning  word  by  word  all  the  advertisements  of  a  daily 
newspaper^in  a  public  house  on  a  rainy  day,  &c.,  itA.^  Uai. 
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tinctly  remembering  whether  it  was  introduced  for  eulogy  or 
for  censure.  And  this  becomes  the  more  likely,  if  (as  I  believe) 
the  habit  of  perusing  periodical  works  may  be  properly  added  to 
Averroes"  catalogue  of  Anti- Mnemonics,  or  weakeners  of  the 
memory.'  But  where  this  has  not  been  the  case,  yet  the  reader 
will  be  apt  to  suspect,  that  there  must  be  something  moro  than 
usually  strong  and  extensive  in  a  reputation,  that  could  either 
require  or  stand  so  merciless  and  long-continued  a  cannonading.  < 
Without  any  feeling  of  anger  therefore— (for  which,  indeed,  on 
my  own  account,  I  have  no  pretext) — I  may  yet  be  allowed  to 
express  some  degree  of  surprise,  that,  after  having  run  the  cri- 
tical gauntlet  for  a  certain  class  of  faults  which  I  had,  nothing 
having  come  before  the  judgment-seat  in  the  interim,  I  should, 
year  after  year,  quarter  after  quarter,  month  after  month — (not 
to  mention  sundry  petty  periodicals  of  still  quicker  revolution, 
"  or  weekly  or  diurnal  ") — ^have  been,  for  at  least  seventeen 
years  consecutively,  dragged  forth  by  them  into  tlie  foremost 
ranks  of  the  proscribed,  and  forced  to  abide  the  brunt  of  abuse, 
for  faults  directly  opposite,  and  which  I  certainly  had  not.  How 
shall  I  explain  this  ? 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  others,  I  certainly 
cannot  attribute  this  persecution  to  personal  dislike,  or  to  envy, 
or  to  feelings  of  vindictive  animosity.  Not  to  the  former,  for, 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  who  are  my  intimate  friends, 
and  were  so  before  they  were  known  as  authors,  I  have  had 


«  [The  true  polyonomous  appellative  of  Averroes  was  Abul  Walid  Mo- 
hammed Ebn  Achmed  Ebn  Mohammed  Ebn  Raschid.  He  was  born  at 
Cordova  about  1150,  and  died  in  Morocco  in  1206  or  1207.     Ed.] 

3  Ex.  gr.  Pedieu/oa  e  capUHa  excerpto$  in  arenam  jaeere  ineantusos  ; 
eating  of  unripe  fruit ;  gazing  on  the  clouds,  and  {in  genere)  on  movable 
things  suspended  in  the  air ;  riding  among  a  multitude  of  camels ;  frequent 
laughter ;  listening  to  a  series  of  jests  and  humorous  anecdotes, — as  when 
(so  to  modernize  the  learned  Saracen's  meaning)  one  man's  droll  story  of 
an  Irishman  inevitably  occasions  another's  droll  story  of  a  Scotchman, 
which  again,  by  the  same  sort  of  conjunction  disjunctive,  lends  to  some 
itourderie  of  a  Welshman,  and  that  again  to  some  sly  hit  of  a  Yorkshire- 
man  ; — the  habit  of  reading  tomb-stones  in  church-yards,  &c.  By  the  by, 
this  catalogue,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  is  not  insusceptible  of  a  sound 
psychological  commentary. 
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little  other  acquaintance  with  literary  characters,  than  what  may 
be  inr^plied  in  an  accidental  introduction,  or  casual  meeting  in  a 
nnixed  company.  And  as  far  as  words  and  looks  can  be  trusted, 
I  must  believe  that,  even  in  tliese  instances,  I  had  excited  no 
unfriendly  disposition.  Neither  by  letter,  nor  in  conversation, 
have  I  ever  had  dispute  or  controversy  beyond  the  common  social 
interchange  of  opinions.  Nay,  where  I  had  reason  to  suppose 
ray  convictions  fundamentally  different,  it  has  been  my  habit, 
and  I  may  add,  the  impulse  of  my  nature,  to  assign  the  grounds 
of  my  belief,  rather  than  the  belief  itself;  and  not  to  express 
dissent,  till  I  could  establish  some  points  of  complete  sympathy, 
some  grounds  common  to  both  sides,  from  which  to  commence 
its  explanation. 

Still  less  can  I  place  these  attacks  to  the  charge  of  envy. 
The  few  pages  which  I  have  published,  are  of  too  distant  a  date, 
and  the  extent  of  their  sale  a  proof  too  conclusive  against  their 
having  been  popular  at  any  time,  to  render  probable,  I  had  almost 
said  possible,  the  excitement  of  envy  on  their  account ;  and  the 
man  who  should  envy  me  on  any  other, — verily  he  must  be 
envy-mad ! 

La#y,  with  as  little  semblance  of  reason,  could  I  suspect  any 
animosity  towards  me  from  vindictive  feelings  as  the  cause.  I 
have  before  said,  that  my  acquaintance  with  literary  man  has 
been  limited  and  distant;  and  that  I  have  had  neither  dispute  nor 
controversy.  From  my  first  entrance  into  life,  I  have,  with  few 
and  short  intervals,  lived  either  abroad  or  in  retirement.  My 
different  essays  on  subjects' of  national  interest,  published /at 
different  times,  first  in  the  Morning  Post  and  then  in  the  Courier, 
with  my  courses  of  Lectures  on  the  principles  of  criticism  as 
applied  to  Shakspeare  and  Milton,^  constitute  my  whole  publi- 

*  [**  Mr.  Colerid^'s  courses  of  Lectures  on  literary  and  other,  subjects 
between  1800  and  1819  were  numerous,  but  the  Editor  is  unable  to  record 
them  accurately.  They  were  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  the  Crown 
and  Anchor,  the  Surrey  Institution,  the  London  Philosophical  Society, 
Willis's  Rooms,  and,  it  is  believed,  in  several  other  places  in  London.  The 
subjects  were  Shakspeare,  and  the  Drama  generally,  particular  plays  of 
ShfJcspeare,  the  history  of  English  and  Italian  Literature,  the  history  of 
Philosophy,  Education  of  Women,  connexion  of  the  Fvw^  Kx\&  ^*>J^  ^^».- 
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city  ;  the  only  ocoasion  on  which  I  could  offend  any  member  of 
the  republic  of  letters.  With  one  solitary  exception  in  which 
my  words  were  first  misstated  and  then  wantonly  applied  to  an 
individual,  I  could  never  learn  that  I  had  excited  the  displeasure 
of  any  among  my  literary  contemporaries.  Having  announced 
my  intention  to  give  a  course  of  Lectures  on  the  characteristic 
merits  and  defects  of  English  poetry  in  its  different  eras;*  (first, 
from  Chaucer  to  Milton ;  second,  from  Dryden  inclusively  to 
Thomson ;  and  third,  from  Cowper  to  the  present  day  ;  I  chang- 
ed  my  plan,  and  confined  my  disquisition  to  the  former  two 
periods,  that  I  might  furnish  no  possible  pretext  for  the  unthink- 
ing  to  misconstrue,  or  the  malignant  to  misapply  my  wordb,  and 
having  stamped  their  own  meaning  on  them,  to  pass  them  as 
current  coin  in  the  marts  of  garrulity  or  detraction. 

Praises  of  the  unworthy  are  felt  by  ardeilt  minds  as  robberies 
of  the  deserving ;  and  it  is  too  true,  and  too  frequent,  that  Bacon, 
Harrington,  Machiavel,  and  Spinoza,  are  not  read,  because 
Hume,  Condillac,  and  Voltaire  are.  But  in  promiscuous  com- 
pany no  prudent  man  will  oppugn  the  merits  of  a  contemporary 
in  his  own  supposed  department ;  contenting  himself  with  prais- 
ing  in  his  turn  those  whom  ho  deems  excellent.  If  I  ifiould 
ever  deem  it  my  duty  at  all  to  oppose  the  pretensions  of  indi- 
viduals, I  would  oppose  them  in  books  which  could  be  weighed 
and  answered,  in  which  I  could  evolve  the  whole  of  my  reasons 
and  feelings,  with  their  requisite  limits  and  modifications ;  not 
in  irrecoverable  conversation,  where,  however  strong  the  reasons 

cation  and  improvement  of  the  mind,  and  many  others,  of  which  the 
Editor  can  learn  nothing  certain.  The  most  remarkable  of  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  newspapers  mentioned  in  the  text,  were  the  character  of  Mr. 
Pitt  in  the  Mornjng  Post  in  1800,  and  the  Series  of  Letters  on  the  Spanish 
War  in  the  Courier  in  1809.  What  the  Author  says  as  to  these  exertions 
constituting  his  whole  publicity,  must  not  be  taken  too  strictly  ;  for  be- 
sides The  Friend,  The  Remorse,  Christabel,  and  his  other  Poems  published 
before  the  date  of  this  work,  Mr.  Coleridge  had  made  his  name  well 
known  long  before  by  his  courses  of  Lectures  at  Bristol  on  the  French 
Revolution,  Christianity,  Slavery,  and  other  subjects,  some  of  which  were 
printed.    Ed.] 

*  [This  alludes  to  the  Lectures  at  the  London  Philosophical  Societ^t 
which  began  on  the  18th  of  November,  1811.    Ed.] 
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might  be,  the  feelings  that  prompted  them  would  assuredly  be 
attributed  by  some  one  or  other  to  envy  and  discontent.  Besidca 
I  well  know,  and,  I  trust,  have  acted  on  that  knowledge,  that  it 
must  be.  the  ignorant  and  injudicious  who  extol  the  unworthy ; 
and  the  eulogies  of  critics  without  taste  or  judgment  are  the 
natural  reward  of  authors  without  feeling  or  genius.  Sini  uni- 
cuique  sua  prcmia. 

How- then,  dismissing,  as  I  do,  these  three  causes,  am  I  to 
account  for  attacks,  the  long  continuance  and  inveteracy  of 
which  it  would  require  all  three  to  explain  ?  The  solution  seems 
to  be  this, — 1  was  in  hahiis  ofindmacy  with  Mr.  Wordstocrth  and 
Jdr,  Sauthey/  This,  however,  transfers,  rather  than  removes 
the  difficulty.  Be  it,  that,  by  an  unconscionable  extension  of  the 
old  adage,  noscitur  a  socio,  my  literary  friends  are  never  under 
the  water-fall  of  criticism,  but  I  must  be  wet  through  with  the 
spray ;  yet  how  came  the  torrent  to  descend  upon  them? 

First  then,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Southey.  I  well  remember  the 
general  reception  of  his  earlier  publications  ;  namely,  the  poems 
published  by  Mr.  Lovell  under  the  names  of  Moschus  and  Bion; 
the  two  volumes  of  poems  under  his  own  name,  and  the  Joan  of 
Arc'  The  censures  of  the  critics  by  profession  are  extant,  and 
may  be  easily  referred  to: — careless  lines,  inequality  in  the 
meri^  of  the  different  poems,  and  (in  the  lighter  works)  a  predi- 
lection  for  the  strange  and  whimsical ;  in  short,  such  faults  as 
might  have  been  anticipated  in  a  young  and  rapid  writer,  were 
indeed  sufficiently  enforced.  Nor  was  there  at  that  time  wanting 
a  party  spirit  to  aggravate  the  defects  of  a  poet,  who  with  all  the 
courage  of  uncorrupted  youth  had  avowed  his  zeal  for  a  cause, 
which  he  deemed  that  of  liberty,  and  his  abhorrence  of  oppres- 
sion by  whatever  name  consecrated.  But  it  was  as  little  oh- 
jected  by  others,  as  dreamed  of  by  the  poet  himself,  that  he 
preferred  careless  and  prosaic  lines  on  rule  and  of  forethought, 
or  indeed  that  he  pretended  to  any  other  art  or  theory  of  poetic 
diction,  except  that  which  we  may  all  learn  from  Horace,  Quinc- 

<  [The  joint  volame  appeared  in  1795  Bion  was  Southey,  Moschos, 
LovelL  It  contained  "  The  Retrospect,"  in  its  original  form.  Joan  of 
Arc  appeared  in  1796— the  "  two  volumes"  in  1797 — both  published  b; 
Mr.  Cottle.    Ed.] 
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tilian,  the  admirable  dialogue,  De  OratarihuSf  generally  attributec 
to  Tacitus,  or  Strada's  Prolusions  ;  if  indeed  natural  good  sense 
and  the  early  study  of  the  best  models  in  his  own  language  hac 
not  infused  the  same  maxims  more  securely,  and,  if  I  may  ven- 
ture the  expression,  more  vitally.  All  that  could  have  beer 
fairly  deduced  was,  that  in  his  taste  and  estimation  of  write n 
Mr.  Southey  agreed  far  more  with  Thomas  Wharton,  than  with 
Dr.  Johnson.  Nor  do  I  mean  to  deny,  that  at  all  times  Mr. 
Southey  was  of  the  same  mind  with  Sir  Philip  Sidney^  in  pre- 
ferring  an  excellent  ballad  in  the  humblest  style  of  poetry  tc 
twenty  indifferent  poems  that  strutted  in  the  highest.  And  by 
what  have  his  works,  published  since  then,  been  characterized, 
each  more  strikingly  than  the  preceding,  but  by  greater  splendor, 
a  deeper  pathos,  profounder  reflections,  and  a  more  sustained 
dignity  of  language  and  of  metre  ?  Distant  may  the  period  be, 
but  whenever  the  time  shall  come,  when  all  his  works  shall  b€ 
collected  by  some  editor  worthy  to  be  his  biographer,  I  trust  that 
an  appendix  of  excerpta  of  all  the  passages,  in  which  his  writings, 
name,  and  character  have  been  attacked,  from  the  pamphlets 
and  periodical  works  of  the  last  twenty  years,  may  be  an  ac* 
companiment.  Yet  that  it  would  prove  medicinal  in  after  times 
I  dare  not  hope ;  for  as  long  as  there  are  readers  to  be  delighted 
with  calumny,  there  will  be  found  reviewers  to  calumniate. 
And  such  readers  will  become  in  all  probability  more  numerous, 
in  proportion  as  a  still  greater  diffusion  of  literature  shall  pro- 
duce  an  increase  of  sciolists,  and  sciolism  bring  with  it  petulance 
and  presumption.  In  times  of  old,  books  were  as  religious  ora. 
/  cles  ;  as  literature  advanced,  they  next  became  venerable  pre- 
ceptors ;  they  then  descended  to  the  rank  of  instructive  friends : 
and,  as  their  numbers  increased,  they  sank  still  lower  to  that  of 
entertaining  companions ;  and  at  present  they  seem  degraded 
into  culprits  to  hold  up  their  hands  at  the  bar  of  every  self 
elected,  yet  not  the  less  peremptory,  judge,  who  chooses  to  write 
from  humor  or  interest,  from  enmity  or  arrogance,  and  to  abide 
the  decision  "of  him  that  reads  in  malice,  or  him  that  reads  aflei 
dinner." 

'  ["  I  never  heard  the  old  song  of  Percie  and  Douglas  that  I  found  not 
my  heart  moved  more  than  with  a  trumpet."     Defence  of  Poesie.    Eid.] 
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The  same  retrograde  movement  may  be  traced,  in  the  relation 
which  the  authors  themselves  have  assumed  towards  their  readers. 
From  the  lofty  address  of  Bacon  :  "  these  are  the  meditations  of 
Francis  of  Verulam,  which  that  posterity  should  be  possessed  of, 
he  deemed  their  interest :'"  or  from  dedication  to  Monarch  or 
Pontiff,  in  which  the  honor  given  was  asserted  in  equipoise  to 
the  patronage  acknowledged  :  from  Pindar's 


»-_ » 


(ir*  JXXoi- 


-ff/  ^  IXXoi  iMtyS'Xoi :  rrf  J*  ioj^arcw  co^v- 
-^ovrai  PaaiXiwi'  Mi|ffiri 

irdwratpt  vdpvtop, 
cFif  ffi  Tt  rovrop 
ixfMi  XP^'*"  nartip,  Ifii 
Tt  TOCtrdSt  PtKaf  Spots 
&/i<X<ty,  wpi^avvw  v^lffw  itaV  'EX- 
-Xflvaf  iivra  waprS. 

Olymp.,  Od.  1. 

there  was  a  gradual  sinking  in  the  etiquette  or  allowed  style  of 
pretension. 

Poets  and  Philosophers,  rendered  diffident  by  their  very  num- 
ber, addressed  themselves  to  "  learned  readers  ;"  then  aimed  to 
conciliate  the  graces  of  "  the  candid  reader ;"  till  the  critic  still 
rising  as  the  author  sank,  the  amateurs  of  literature  collectively 
were  erected  into  a  municipality  of  judges;  and  addressed  aa 
the  Town !  And  now,  finally,  all  men  being  supposed  able  to 
read,  and  all  readers  able  to  judge,  the  multitudinous  Publto, 
shaped  into  personal  unity  by  the  magic  of  abstraction,  sits  nomi- 
nal despot  on  the  throne  of  criticism.  But,  alas !  as  in  other 
despotisms,  it  but  echoes  the  decisions  of  its  invisible  thinisters, 
whose  intellectual  claims  to  the  guardianship  of  the  Muses  seem 
for  the  greater  part  analogous  to  the  physical  qualifications 
which  adapt  their  oriental  brethren  for  the  superintendence  of  the 
Harem.  Thus  it  is  said,  that*St.  Nepomuo  was  installed  t^ 
guardian  of  bridges,  because  he  had  fallen  over  one,  and  sunk. 
out  of  sight ;  thus  too  St.  Cecilia  is  said  to  have  been  first  pro- 

9  [§  F^aneiscua  de  Verulamio  tie  £ogitavit ;  talemque  apud  $e  rationem 
initituU,  quam  viveniibuB  etposterii  notamJien,.i]fMarum  tft<«r4«&e  ^BM&.a<- 
wit.    Nonr.  Org.    Ed.] 
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pitiated  by  musicians,  because,  having  failed  in  her  own  attempts; 
she  had  taken  a  dislike  to  the  art  and  all  its  successful  professors. 
But  I  shall  probably  have  occasion  hereafter  to  deliver  my  con- 
\'ictions  more  at  large  concerning  this  state  of  things  and  its  in- 
fluences on  taste,  genius,  and  morality. 

In  the  Thalaba,  the  Madoc,  and  still  more  evidently  in  the 
unique*  Cid,  in  the  Kehama,  and,  as  last,  so  best,  the  Roderick ; 
Southey  has  given  abundant  proof,  se  cogilare  quam  sit  magnum 
dare  aliquid  in  mantis  homintim  ;  nee  persuadere  sihi  posse,  non 
sape  tractandum  quod  placere  et  semper  et  omnibus  cvpiaV^  But 
on  the  other  hand,  I  conceive,  that  Mr.  Southey  was  quite  unable 
to  comprehend,  wherein  could  consist  the  crime  or  mischief  of 
printing  half  a  dozen  or  more  playful  poems  ',  or  to  speak  more 
generally,  compositions  which  would  be  enjoyed  or  passed  over,* 
according  as  the  taste  or  humor  of  the  reader  might  chance  to 
be  ;  provided  they  contained  nothing  immoral.  In  the  present 
age  periturcB  parcere  charta  is  emphatically  an  unreasonable 
demand.  The  merest  trifle  he  ever  sent  abroad  had  tenfold 
better  claims  to  its  ink  and  paper  than  all  the  silly  criticisms  on 
it,  which  proved  no  more  than  that  the  critic  was  not  one  of 
those,  for  whom  the  trifle  was  written  ;  and  than  all  the  grave 
exhortations  to  a  greater  reverence  for  the  public — as  if  the  pas- 
sive page  of  a  book,  by  having  an  epigram  or  doggrel  tale  impres- 
sed on  it,  instantly  assumed  at  once  locomotive  power  and  a 
sort  of  ubiquity,  so  as  to  flutter  and  buzz  in  the  ear  of  the  public 
to  the  sore  annoyance  of  the  said  mysterious  personage.  But 
what  gives  an  additional  and  more  ludicrous  absurdity  to  these 
lamentations  is  the  curious  fact,  that  if  in  a  volume  of  poetry  the 
critic  should  find  poem  or  passage  which  he  deems  more  especi- 


•  I  have  ventured  to  call  it  unique ;  not  only  because  I  know  no  work 
of  the  kind  in  our  language  (if  we  except  a  few  chapters  of  the  old 
translation  of  Froissart), — none,  which  uniting  the  charms  of  romance 
and  history,  keeps  the  imagination  so  constantly  on  the  wing,  and  yet 
leaves  so  much  for  after  reflection ;  but  likewise,  and  chiefly,  because  it  is 
a  compilation,  which,  in  the  various  excellences  of  translation,  selection, 
and  arrangement,  required  and  proves  greater  genius  in  the  compiler,  as 
Uving  in  the  present  state  of  society,  than  in  the  original  composers. 

w  [Accommodated  from  Pliny  the  younger.     L.  vii.,  Ep.  17.    Ed.] 
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ally  worthless,  he  is  sure  to  select  and  reprint  it  in  the  review ; 
by  which,  on  his  own  grounds,  he  wastes  as  much  more  paper 
than  the  author,  as  the  copies  of  a  fashionable  review  are  more 
numerous  than  those  of  the  original  book-;  in  some,  and  those  the 
most  prominent  instances,  as  ten  thousand  to  five  hundred.  I 
know  nothing  that  surpasses  the  vileness  of  deciding  on  the  merits 
of  a  poet  or  painter — (not  by  characteristic  defects ;  for  where 
there  is  genius,  these  always  point  to  his  characteristic  beauties ; 
but) — by  accidental  failures  or  faulty  passages ;  except  the  im- 
pudence of  defending  it,  as  the  proper  duty,  and  most  instructive 
part  of  criticism.  Omit  or  pass  slightly  over  the  expression, 
grace,  and  grouping  of  Raffael's  figures  ;  but  ridicule  in  detail 
the  knitting-needles  and  broom-twigs,  that  are  to  represent  trees 
.in  his  back  grounds ;  and  never  let  him  hear  the  last  of  his  galli- 
pots !  Admit,  that  the  Allegro  and  Penseroso  of  Milton  are  not 
without  merit ;  but  repay  yourself  for  this  concession,  by  reprint- 
ing at  length  the  two  poems  on  the  University  Carfier !  As  a 
fair  specimen  of  his  Sonnets,  quote 

**  A  Book  was  writ  of  late  called  Tetrachordon ;" 

and,  as  characteristic  of  his  rhythm  and  metre,  cite  his  literal 
translation  of  the  first  and  second  Psalm !  In  order  to  justify 
yourself,  you  need  only  assert,  that  had  you  dwelt  chiefly  on  the 
beauties  and  excellences  of  the  poet,  the  admiration  of  these 
might  seduce  the  attention  of  future  writers  from  the  objects  of 
their  love  and  wonder,  to  an  imitation  of  the  few  poems  and  pas- 
sages in  which  the  poet  was  most  unlike  himself. 

But  till  reviews  are  conducted  on  far  other  principles,  and  with 
far  other  motives ;  till  in  the  place  of  arbitrary  dictation  and 
petulant  sneers,  the  reviewers  support  Xheljr  decisions  by  reference 
to  fixed  canons  of  criticism,  previously  established  and  deduced 
from  the  nature  of  man ;  reflecting  (ninds  will  pronouncait  arro- 
gance in  them  thus  to  announce  themeelre?  to  men  of  letters,  as 
the  guides  of  their  taste  and  judgment.  To  the  purchaser  and 
ihere  reader  it  is,  at  all  events,  ati  injustice.  He  who  tells  me 
that  there  are  defects  in  a  new  work,  tells  me  nothing  which  I 
should  not  have  taken  for  granted-  without  his  ia^t\»»^^xw.    ^>a\ 
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he,  who  points  out  and  elucidates  the  beauties  of  an  original  work, 
does  indeed  give  me  interesting  information,  such  as  experience 
would  not  have  authorized  me  in  anticipating.  And  as  to  com- 
positions which  the  auth6rs  themselves  announce  with 

Hae  ipn  novimtu  esse  ni&t'/," 

why  should  we  judge  by  a  different  rule  two  printed  works,  only 
because  the  one  author  is  alive,  and  the  other  in  his  grave  ? 
What  literary  man  has  not  regretted  the  prudery  of  Spratt  in  re- 
fusing to  let  his  friend  Cowley  appear  in  his  slippers  and  dressing 
gown  ?  I  am  not  perhaps  the  only  one  who  has  derived  an  in- 
nocent amusement  from  the  riddles,  conundrunis,  tri-syllable 
lines,  and  the  like,  of  Swijl  and  his  correspondents,  in  hours  of 
languor,  when  to  have  read  his  more  finished  works  would  have, 
been  useless  to  myself,  and,  in  some  sort,  an  act  of  injustice  to 
the  author.  But  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  by  what  perversity 
of  judgment,  these  relaxations  of  his  genius  could  be  employed  to 
diminish  his  fame  as  the  writer  of  Gulliver,  or  the  Tale  of  a  Tub. 
Had  Mr.  Southey  written  twice  as  many  poems  of  inferior  merit, 
or  partial  interest,  as  have  enlivened  the  journals  of  the  day,  they 
would  have  added  to  his  honor  with  good  and  wise  men,  not 
merely  or  principally  as  proving  the  versatility  of  his  talents,  but 
as  evidences  of  the  purity  of  that  mind,  which  even  in  its  levities 
never  dictated  a  line  which  it  need  regret  on  any  moral  ac- 
count. 

I  have  in  imagination  transferred  to  the  future  biographer  the 
duty  of  contrasting  Southey's  fixed  and  well-earned  fame,  with 
the  abuse  and  indefatigable  hostility  of  his  anonymous  critics  from 
his  early  youth  to  his  ripest  manhood.  But  I  cannot  think  so  ill 
of  human  nature  as  not  to  believe,  that  these  critics  have  already 
taken  shame  to  themselves,  whether  they  consider  the  object  of 
their  abuse  in  his  moral  or  his  literary  character.  For  reflect 
but  on  the  variety  and  extent  of  his  acquirements  !  He  stands 
second  to  no  man,  either  as  an  historian  or  as  a  bibliographer ; 
and  when  I  regard  him  as  a  popular  essayist — (for  the  articles  of 
his  compositions  in  the  reviews  are,  for  the  greater  part,  essays 

"  [The  motto  orefixed  by  Mr.  Southey  to  his  Minor  Poema.    Ed.] 
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on  subjects  of  deep  or  curious  interest  rather  than  criticisms  on 
particular  works) — I  look  in  vain  for  any  writer,  who  has  con- 
veyed  so  much  information,  frpm  so  many  and  such  recondite 
sources,  with  so  many  just  luid  origina-l  reflections,  in^  style  so 
lively  and  poignant,  yet  so  uniformly  classical  and  perspicuous  ; 
no  one,  in  short,  who  has  combined  so  much  wisdom  with  so  much 
wit ;  so  much  truth  and  knowledge  with  so  much  life  and  fancy. 
His  prose  is  always  intelligible  and  always  entertaining.  In 
poetry  he  has  attempted  almost  every  species  bf  compositioil 
known  before,  and  he  has  added  new  ones  ;  and  if  we  except  the 
highest  lyric — (in  which  how  few,  how  very  few  even  of  the 
greatest  minds  have  been  fortunate)— he  has  attempted  every 
species  successfully  ; — from  the  political  song  of  the  day,  thrown 
off  in  the  playful  overflow  of  honest  joy  and  patriotic  exultation, 
to  the  wild  ballad  ;  from  epistolaiy  ease  and  graceful  narrative, 
to  austere  and  impetuous  moral  declamation ;  from  the  pastoral 
charms  and  wild  streaming  lights  of  the  Thalaba,  in  which  sen- 
timent and Jmagery  have  given  permanence  even  to  the  excite- 
ment of  curiosity  ;  and  from  the  full  blaze  of  the  Kehama — (a 
gaWery  of  finished  pictures  in  one  splendid  fancy  piece,  in  which, 
notwithstanding,  the  moral  grandeur  rises  gradually  above  the 
brilliance  of  the  coloring  and  the  boldness  and  noveUy  of  the  ma- 
chinery)— ^to  the  more  sober  beauties  of  the  Madoc  ;  and  lastly, 
from  the  Madoc  to  his  Roderic,  in  which,  retaining  all  his  former 
excellences  of  a  poet  eminently  inventive  and  picturesque,  he 
has  surpassed  himself  in  language  and  metre,  in  the  construction 
of  the  whole,  and  in  the  splendor  of  particular  passages. 

Here  then  shall  I  conclude  ?  No  !  The  characters  of  the  de- 
ceased, like  the  encomia  on  tombstones,  as  they  are  described 
with  religious  tenderness,  so  are  they  read,  with  allowing  sym- 
pathy indeed,  but  yet  with  rational  deduction.  There  are  men, 
who  deserve  a  higher  record  ;  men  with  whose  characters  it  is 
the  interest  of  their  contemporaries,  no  less  than  that  of  posterity, 
to  be  made  acquainted  ;  while  it  is  yet  possible  for  impartial  cen- 
sure, and  even  for  quick-sighted  envy,  to  cross-examine  the  tale 
without  ofTence  to  the  courtesies  of  humanity ;  and  while  the 
eulogist,  detected  in  exaggeration  or  falsehood,  must  pay  the  full 
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penalty  of  his  baseness  in  the  contempt  which  brands  the  con 
victed  flatterer.  Publicly  has  Mr.  Southey  been  reviled  by  men, 
who,  as  I  would  fain  hope  for  the  honor  of  human  naturiB,  hurled 
fire-brands  against  a  figure  of  their  own  imagination ; .  publicly 
have  his  talents  been  depreciated,  his  principles  denounced  ;  as 
publicly  do  I  therefore,  who  have  known  him  intimately,  deem  it 
my  duty  to  leave  recorded,  that  it  is  Southey's  almost  unexampled 
felicity,  to  possess  the  best  gifts  of  talent  and  genius  free  from  all 
their  characteristic  defects.  To  those  who  remember  the  state 
of  our  public  schools  and  universities  some  twenty  years  pasl,  it 
will  appear  no  'ordinary  praise  in  any  man  to  have  passed  from 
innocence  into  virtue,  not  only  free  from  all  vicious  habits,  but 
unstained  by  one  act  of  intemperance,  or  the  degradations  akin 
to  intemperance.  That  scheme  of  head,  heart,  and  habitual  de- 
meanor, which  in  his  early  manhood,  and  first  controversial 
writfngs,  Milton,  claiming  the  privilege  of  self-defence,  asserts  ot 
himself,  and  challenges  his  calumniators  to  disprove ;"  this  will 
his  schoolmates,  his  fellow-collegians,  and  his  maturer  friendi?, 
with  a  confidence  proportioned  to  the  intimacy  of  their  knowledge, 
bear  witness  to,  as  again  realized  in  the  life  of  Robert  Southey. 
But  still  more  striking  to  those,  Who  by  biography  or  by  their  own 
1  experience  are  familiar  with  the  general  habits  of  genius,  will 
appear  the  poet's  matchless  industry  and  perseverance  in  his. 
pursuits;  the  worthiness  and  dignity  of  those  pursuits;  hisg^e- 
rous  submission  to  tasks  of  transitory  interest,  or  such  as  his 
genius  alone  could  make  otherwise  ;  and  that  having  thus  more 
than  satisfied  the  claims  of  aflTection  or  prudence,  he  should  yet 
have  made  for  himself  time  and  power,  to  achieve  more,  and  in 
more  various  departments,  than  almost  any  other  writer  has  done, 

»  [^Ad  me  quod  attinet,  te  testor,  Detu,  mentis  intinue  eogitcUionumque 
omnium  indagatort  me  nuUius  rex  {quanquam  hoc  apud  me  8<Bpius  et,  quam 
maximepotw'f  serin  qiuBsivi,  et  recesstts,  vitte  omnes  exetis^i),  nullitis  vel  re- 
cent vel  olim  commissi  mihimet  eonscium  esse,  ctijus  atrocitas  banc  mihi 
prm  eateris  cafamitatem  creare,  out  accersisse  merito  potuerit. — Def.  Sec. 

Tu  seniies  earn  esse  vita  mea  et  apud  me  conscientiam,  et  apiid  honos 
existimationem,  earn  esse  et  prceterita  fidvciam  et  reliqua  spem  bonam,  at 
nihil  iftipidere  me,  atit  absterrere  possity  quo  minus  flagitia  tua,  si  pergii 
.  laeessere,  etiam  liberius  adhue  et  diligentius  persequar. — Def.  cont.  Alex 
Morum      Ed.] 
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though  employed  wholly  on  subjects  of  his  own  choice  and  am- 
bition. But  as  Southey  possesses,  and  is  not  possessed  by,  his 
genius,  even  so  is  he  master  even  of  his  virtues.  The  regular 
and  methodical  tenor  of  his  daily  labors,  which  would  be  deemed 
rare  in  the  most  mechanical  pursuits,  and  might  be  envied  by  the 
mere  man  of  business,  loses  all  semblance  of  formality  in  the 
dignified  simplicity  of  his  manners,  in  the  spring  and  healthful 
cheerfulness  of  his  spirits.  Always  employed,  his  friends  find 
him  always  at  leisure.  No  less  punctual  in  trifles,  than  steadfast 
in  the  performance  of  highest  duties,  ho  inflicts  none  of  those 
small  pains  and  discomforts  which  irregular  men  scatter  about 
them,  and  which  in  th%  aggregate  so  oflen  become  formidable  ob- 
stacles both  to  happiness  and  utility  ;  while  on  the  contrary  he 
bestows  all  the  pleasures,  and  inspires  all  that  ease  of  mind  on 
those  around  him  or  connected  with  him,  which  perfect  consis- 
tency, and  (if  such  a  word  might  be  framed)  absolute  reliability^ 
equally  in  small  as  in  great  concerns,  cannot  but  inspire  and  be* 
stow  ;  when  this  too  is  softened  without  being  weakened  by  kind- 
ness and  gentleness.  I  know  few  men  who  so  well  deserve  the 
character  which  an  ancient  attributes  to  Marcus  Cato,  namely, 
that  he  was  likest  virtue,  in  as  much  as  he  seemed  to  act  aright, 
not  in  obedience  to  any  law  or  outward  motive,  but  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  happy  nature,  which  could  not  act  otherwise."  As 
son,  brother,  husband,  father,  master,  friend,  he  moves  with  firm 
yet  light  steps,  alike  unostentatious,  and  alike  exemplary.  Asa 
writer,  he  has  uniformly  made  his  talents  subservient  to  the  best 
interests  of  humanity,  of  public  virtue,  and  domestic  piety  ;  his 
cause  has  ever  been  the  cause  of  pure  religion  and  of  liberty,  of 
national  independence  and  of  national  illumination.  When  future 
critics  shall  weigh  out  his  guerdon  of  praise  and  censure,  it  will 
be  Southey  the  poet  only,  that  will  supply  them  with  the  scanty 
materials  for  the  latter.  They  will  likewise  not  fail  to  record, 
that  as  no  man  was  ever  a  more  constant  friend,  never  had  poet 
more  friends  and  honorers  among  the  good  of  all  parties ;  and 

» 
13  [        homo  oirtuti  timillimiu^  et  per  omnia  ingenio  DiU  quam  homu 
nibus  propior,  qui  nunquam  rectefetit,  utfattre  videretttr,  sed  quia  aiiter 
faeere  nonpoterat. — Veil.  Paterc.  II.,  35.    £d.] 
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that  quacks  in  education,  quacks  in  politics,  and  quacks  in  crid* 
cism  were  his  only  enemies.** 

M  It  it  not  easy  to  estimate  the  efiects  which  the  example  of  a  young 
man  9a  highly  distinguished  for  strict  purity  of  disposition  and  conduct,  as 
for  intellectual  power  and  literary  acquirements,  may  produce  on  those  of 
the  same  age  with  himself,  especially  on  those  of  similar  pursuits  and 
congenial  minds.    For  many  years,  my  opportunities  of  intercourse  with 
Mr.  Southey  have  been  rare,  and  at  long  intervals ;  but  I  dwell  with 
unabated  pleasure  on  the  strong  and  sudden,  yet  I  trust  not  fleeting,  influ- 
ence, which  my  moral  being  undei-went  on  my  acquaintance  with  him  at 
Oxford,  whither  I  had  gone  at  the  commencement  of  our  Cambridge  vaca- 
tion on  a  visit  to  an  old  school-fellow.*    Not  indeed  on   my  moral  or 
religions    principles,    for    they   had   never  been  contaminated ;    but  in 
awakening  the  sense  of  the  duty  and  dignity  of  making  my  actions  accord 
with  those  principles,  both  in  woi*d  and  deed.    The  irregularities  only  not 
universal  among  the  young  men  of  my  standing,  which  I  always  knew  to 
be  wrong^  I  then  learned  to  feel  as  degrading ;  learned  to  know  that  an 
oppositC'Conduct,  which  was  at  that  time  considered  by  us  as  the  easy 
virtue  of  cold  and  selfish  prudence,  mi^ht  originate  in  the  noblest  emo- 
tions, in  views  the  most  disinterested  and  imaginative.     It  is  not  however 
from  grateful  recollections  only,  that  I  have  been  impelled  thus  to  leave 
these  my  deliberate  sentiments  on  record ;  but  in  some  sense  as  a  debt  of 
justice  to  the  man,  whose  name  has  be"fen  so  often  connected  with  mine  for 
evil  to  which  he  is  a  stranger.    As  a  specimen,  I  subjoin  part  of  a  note, 
from  The  Beauties   of  the  Anti-jacobin,   in  which,   having  previously 
informed  the  public  that  1  had  been  dislionored  at  Cambridge  for  preaching 
Deism,  at  a  time  when,  for  my  youthful  ardor  in  defence  of  Christianity,  I 
was  decried  as  a  bigot  by  the  proselytes  of  French  phi-  (or  to  speak  more 
truly,  psi-)  losophy,  the  writer  concludes  with  these  words ;  "  since  this 
time  he  has  left  his  native  country,  commenced  citizen  of  the  world,  left 
his  poor  children  fatherless ^  and  his  wife  destitute.    Ex  his  disce  his 
friends.  Lamb  and  Southey."!     With  severest  truth  it  may  be  asserted, 
that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  select  two  men  more  exemplary  in  their 
domestic  affections  than  those  whose  names  were  thus  printed   at  full 
length  as  in  the  same  rank  of  morals  with  a  denounced  infidel  and  fugitive, 
who  had  left  his  children  fatherless  and  his  wife  destitute/    Is  it  surpris- 
ingr  that  many  good  men  remained  longer  than  perhaps  they  otherwise 
would  have  done  adverse  to  a  party,  which  encouraged  and  openly  rewarded 
the  authors  of  such  atrocious  calumnies  ?     Qualis  es,  neseio  ;  sed  per  qnaUs 
mgi»t  scio  et  doleo. 

*  [Mr.  Colerld^  first  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Soathey,  then  an  ander-graduate  at 
BaUiol  College,  in  Jane,  1794.    Ed.  J 

t  [Of  this  now  harmleM  injustice  Mr.  Taffourd  speaks  as  follows,  in  his  inierestinf 
«40leh  of  the  life,  accompanying  the  delightfhl  Letten  of  Charles  Lamb.    "  It  was  surely 


««:-— ^ 
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rather  too  maeh,  eren  tx  partisans  when  denouncing  their  political  opponents,** — (in  the 
poem  of  the  **  New  Morality  **  published  in  the  "  Anti-Jacobin'*), — "  as  men  who  'dirt  on 
private  worth  and  virtue  threw,*  thnu  to  slander  two  young  men  of  the  most  exemplary 
character — one  of  an  almost  puritanical  exactness  of  demeanor  and  condnet'— and  the 
other  persevering  in  a  life  of  noble  self  sacrifice,  chequered  only  by  the  frailties  of  a 
sweet  nature,  wliich  endeared  him  oven  to  those  who  were  not  admitted  to  the  intimacy 
necessary  to  appreciate  the  touching  example  of  his  severer  virtues.**    VoL  i^  p.  130. 

This  passage  I  quote  not,  Of  course,  for  the  sake  of  refuting  The  Anti-Jacobin  of  1798, 
but  for  its  wurm  testimony  to  the  virtues  of  my  fkther*s  friend,  Mr.  Lamb.  Having 
quoted  it,  I  cannot  but  observe,  as  regards  the  tentis  In  which  it  speaks  of  Bfr.  Southey 
(my  revered  uncle),  that  his  purity,  a  pureness  of  heart  and  spirit,  far  beyond  any  that 
mere  exactitude  of  demeanor  and  conduct  could  ^dence  or  express,— wai  utteriy  umnixe^* 
as  to  me  it  seems,  with  puritanism,  either  in  opinion  or  in  spirit.  May  we  not  say  thai 
the  deepest  and  most  pervading  purity  is  preclusive  of  pmritanumt  On  this  point  he 
might  be  favorably  contrasted  with  Cowper,  as  well  as  honorably  compared  to  him  in 
moral  strictness,  and  perhaps  raised  above  him  on  the  score  of  that  deeper  purity  which 
Is  a  nature  rather  than  a  principle. 

Of  Mr.  Lamb's  character  in  this  respect  Mr.  Coleridge  gave  a  brief  description  which 
has  been  preserved  in  the  specimens  of  his  Table  Talk.  It  was  of  Charles  Lamb  that  he 
said,  "*  Nothing  ever  left  a  stain  on  that  gentle  creature*s  mind,  which  looked  upon  the 
degraded  men  and  things  around  him  like  moonshine  on  a  dunghill,  which  shines  and 
takes  no  pollution.  All  things  are  shadows  to  him,  except  those  which  move  his  aflbe 
tiona.**    (P.  1U7,  9d  edit.) 

Some  further  account  of  Mr.  Lamb  will  be  found  in  the  biographical  supplement  at  thf 
end  of  the  second  volume.    S.  C.J 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Lyrical  Ballads  with  the  Pr^ce — ^Mr.  Wordsworth^s  earlier  poem*— 
On  Fancy  and  Imagination^The  investigation  of  the  distinction  im- 
portant to  the  Fine  Arts. 

I  HAVE  wandered  far  from  the  object  in  view,  but  as  I  fancied  to 
myself  readers  who  would  respect  the  feelings  that  had  tempted 
me  from  the  main  road ;  so  I  dare  calculate  on  not  a  few,  who 
will  warmly  sympathize  with  them.  At  present  it  will  be  suffi. 
cient  for  my  purpose,  if  I  have  proved,  that  Mr.  Southey's  writ- 
ings no  more  than  my  own  furnished  the  original  occasion  to  this 
fiction  of  a  new  school  of  poetry,  and  to  the  clamors  against  its 
supposed  founders  and  proselytes. 

As  little  do  I  believe  that  Mr.  Wordsworth's  Lyrical  Ballads 
were  in  themselves  the  cause.  I  speak  exclusively  of  the  two 
volumes  so  entitled.*  A  careful  and  repeated  examination  of 
these  confirms  me  in  the  belief,  that  the  omission  of  less  than  a 
hundred  lines  would  have  precluded*  nine-tenths  of  the  criticism 
on  this  work.  I  hazard  this  declaration,  however,  on  the  suppo- 
sition, that  the  reader  has  taken  it  up,  as  he  would  have  done 
any  other  collection  of  poems  purporting  to  derive  their  subjects 
or  interests  from  the  incidents  of  domestic  or  ordinary  life,  inter- 
mingled with  higher  strains  of  meditation  which  the  poet  utters  in 
his  own  person  and  character ;  with  the  proviso,  that  these  poems 
were  perused  without  knowledge  of,  or  reference  to,  the  author's 
peculiar  opinions,  and  that  the  reader  had  not  had  his  attention 
previously  directed  to  those  peculiarities.  In  that  case,  as  actu- 
ally happened  with  Mr.  Southey's  earlier  works,  the  lines  and 
passages  which  might  have  offended  the  general  taste,  would  have 
been  considered  as  mere  inequalities,  and  attributed  ta  inatten- 
tion, not  to  perversity  of  judgment.     The  men  of  business  who 

»  [See  ante  note,  page  142.    Ed.] 
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had  passed  their  lives  chiefly  in  cities,  and  who  might  therefore 
be  expected  to  derive  the  highest  pleasure  from  acute  notices  of 
men  and  manners  conveyed  in  easy,  yet  correct  and  pointed 
language ;  and  all  those  who,  reading  but  little  poetry,  are  most 
stimulated  with  that  species  of  it,  which  seems  most  distant  from 
prose,  would  probably  have  passed  by  the  volumes  altogether. 
Others  more  catholic  in  their  taste,  and  yet  habituated  to  be  most 
pleased  when  most  excited,  would  have  contented  themselves  with 
deciding,  that  the  author  had  been  successful  in  proportion  to  the 
elevation  of  the  style  and  subject.  Not  a  few,  perhaps,  might, 
by  their  admiration  of  the  Lines  written  near  Tintern  Abbey,  on 
revisiting  the  Wye,  those  Left  upon  a  Yew  Tree  Seat,  The  Old 
Cuml>erland  Beggar,  and  Ruth,  have  been  gradually  led  to  peruse 
with  kindred  feeling  The  Brothers,  the  Hart-leap  Well,  and 
whatever  other  poems  in  that  collection  may  be  described  as  hold- 
ing a  middle  place  between  those  written  in  the  highest  and  those 
in  the  humblest  style :  as  for  instance  between  the  Tintern 
Abbey,  and  The  Thorn,  or  Simon  Lee.'  Should  their  taste  sub- 
mit to  no  further  change,  and  still  remain  unreconciled  to  the  col- 
loquial phrases,  or  the  imitations  of  them,  that  are,  more  or  less, 
spattered  through  the  class  last  mentioned ;  yet  even  from  the 
small  number  of  the  latter,  they  would  have  deemed  them  but 
an  inconsiderable  subtraction  from  the  merit  of  the  \vhole  work  ; 
or,  what  is  sometimes  not  unpleasing  in  the  publication  of  a  new 
>vritcr,  as  serving  to  ascertain  the  natural  tendency,  and  conse- 
quently the  proper  direction  of  the  author's  genius. 

In  the  critical  remarks,  therefore,  prefixed  and  annexed  to  the 
Lyrical  Ballads,*  I  believe,  we  may  safely  rest,  as  the  true  origin 
of  the  unexampled' opposition  which  Mr.  Wordsworth's  writings 
have  been  since  doomed  to  encounter.  The  humbler  passages  in 
the  poems  themselves  were  dwelt  on  and  cited  to  justify  the  re- 
jection of  the  theory.  What  in  and  for  themselves  would  have 
been  either  forgotten  or  forgiven  as  imperfections,  or  at  least  com- 
parative  failures,  provoked  direct  hostility  when  announced  asin- 

•  [The  poems  here  mentioned  are  now  found  in  the  collected  edition  of 
Mr.  Wordsworth's  Works  as  follows:— 11. ,  p.  161;  V.,  p.  7— p. 282;  11.^ 
p.  106;  I.,  p  109;  II.,  p.  Ul—p.  124;  V.,  p.  17.     E.d.\ 

*  [This  Preface,  published  in  IftOO/vaxiow  v^ixvX^^A^^.^^'^^'^''^^^ 
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tentional,  as  the  result  of  choice  after  full  deliberation.  Thus 
the  poems,  admitted  by  all  as  excellent,  joined  with  those  which 
had  pleased  the  far  greater  number,  though  they  formed  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  work,  instead  of  being  deemed  (as  in  all  right 
they  should  have  been,  even  if  we  take  for  granted  that  the  reader 
judged  aright)*  an  atonement  for  the  few  exceptions,  gave  wind 
and  fuel  to  the  animosity  against  both  the  poems  and  the  poet. 
In  all  perplexity  there  is  a  portion  of  fear,  which  predisposes  the 
mind  to  anger.  Not  able  to  deny  that  the  author  possessed  both 
genius  and  a  powerful  intellect,  they  felt  very  positive^ — but  yet 
were  not  quite  certain  that  he  might  not  be  in  the  right,  and  they 
themselves  in  the  wrong  ;  an  unquiet  state  of  mind,  which  seeks 
alleviation  by  quarrelling  with  the  occasion  of  it,  and  by  wonder- 
ing  at  the  perverseness  of  the  man,  who  had  written  a  long  and 
argumentative  essay  to  persuade  them,  that 

Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair ; 

in  other  words,  that  they  had  been  all  their  lives  admiring  witli- 
out  judgment,  and  were  now  about  to  censure  without  reason.* 

4  In  opinions  of  long  continuance,  and  in  which  we  have  never  before 
been  molested  by  a  single  doubt,  to  be  suddenly  conrinced  of  an  error,  is 
almost  like  being  convicted  of  a  fault.  There  is  a  state  of  mind,  which  is 
the  direct  antithesit  of  that,  wnich  takes  place  when  we  make  a  bull. 
The  bull  namely  consists  in  the  bringing  together  two  incompatible 
thoughts,  with  the  sensation,  but  without  the  sense,  of  their  connexion. 
The  psychological  condition,  or  that  which  constitutes  the  possibility,  of 
this  state,  being  such  disproportionate  vividness  of  two  distant  thoughts, 
as  extinguishes  or  obscures  the  consciousness  of  the  intermediate  images 
or  conceptions,  or  wholly  abstracts  the  attention  from  them.  TIiuh  in  the 
well  known  bull,  **  Itoeu  a  fine  child,  but  they  changed  me  ;**  the  first  con> 
ception  expressed  in  the  word  "  /,"  is  that  of  personal  identity — Ego  con- 
templans:  the  second  expressed  in  the  word  **  me,**  is  the  visual  image  or 
object  by  which  the  mind  represents  to  itself  its  past  condition,  or  rather, 
Om  personal  identity  under  the  form  in  which  it  imagined  itself  previously 
to  have  existed, — Ego  eontemplatus.  Now  the  change  of  one  visual  image 
for  another  involves  in  itself  no  absurdity,  and  becomes  absurd  only  by  its 
immediate  juxta-position  with  the  first  thought,  which  is  rendered  possible 
by  the  whole  attention  being  successively  absorbed  in  each  singly,  so  as  not 
to  notice  the  interjacent  notion,  changed,  which  by  its  incongruity  with 
the  first  thought,  /,  constitutes  the  bull.    Add  only,  that  this  process  is 
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That  this  conjecture  is  not  wide  from  the  mark,  I  am  induced 
to  believe  from  the  noticeable  fact,  which  I  am  state  on  my  own 
knowledge,  that  the  same  general  censure  has  been  grounded  by 
almost  every  different  person  on  some  different  poem.  Among 
those,  whose  candor  and  judgment  I  estimate  highly,  I  distinctly 
remember  six  who  expressed  their  objections  to  the  Lyrical  Bal- 
lads almost  in  the  same  words,  and  altogether  to  the  same  pur- 
port, at  the  same  time  admitting,  that  several  of  the  poems  had 
given  them  great  pleasure ;  and,  strange  as  it  might  seem,  the 
composition  which  one  cited  as  execrable,  anotlier  quoted  as  his 
favorite.  I  am  indeed  convinced  in  my  own  mind,  that  could  the 
same  experiment  have  been  tried  with  these  volumes,  as  was 
made  in  the  well  known  story  of  the  picture,  the  result  would 
have  been  the  same  ;  the  parts  which  had  been  covered  by  black 
spots  on  the  one  day,  would  be  found  equally  albo  lapide  noUUa 
on  the  succeeding. 

However  this  may  be,  it  was  assuredly  hard  and  unjust  to  fix 
the  attention  on  a  few  separate  and  insulated  poems  with  as 
much  aversion  as  if  they  had  been  so  many  plague-spots  on  the 
whole  work,  instead  of  passing  them  over  in  silence,  as  so  much 
blank  paper,  or  leaves  of  a  bookseller's  catalogue;  especially  as 
no  one  pretended  to  have  found  in  them  any  immorality  or  inde-- 
licacy  ;  and  the  poems,  therefore,^  at  the  worst,  could  only  be 
regarded  as  so  many  light  or  inferft>r  coins  in  a  rouleau  of  gold, 
not  as  so  much  alloy  in  a  weight  of  bullion.  A  friend,  whose 
talents  I  hold  in  the  highest  respect,  but  whose  judgment  and 
strong   sound   sense  I  have  hud  almost  continued  occasion  to 

facilitated  by  the  circumstance  of  the  words  /,  and  me,  being  sometimes 
equivalent,  and  sometimes  having  a  distinct  meaning ;  sometimes,  namely, 
signifying  the  act  of  self-consciousness,  sometimes  the  external  image  in 
and  by  which  the  mind  represents  that  act  to  itself,  the  result  and  sym- 
bol of  its  individuality.  Now  suppose  the  direct  contrary  state,  and  you 
will  have  a  distinct  sense  of  the  connexion  betw.een  two  conceptions,  with- 
out that  sensation  of  such  connexion  which  is  supplied  by  habit.  The 
man  feels  as  if  he  were  standing  on  his  head,  though  he  cannot  but  see  that 
he  is  truly  standing  on  his  feet.  This,  as  a  painful  sensation,  will  of  course 
hare  a  tendency  _to  associate  itself  with  him  who  occasions  it;  even  as  per- 
sons, who  have  been  by  painful  means  restored  from  deran^emA>^t.N  ^vx^ 
knnirn  ta  feel  an  involuntary  dislike  to^<r^^\2cv«^x  ^^^^v^ax^ 
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revere,  making  the  usual  complaints  to  me  concerning  both  the 
style  and  subjects  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  minor  poems,  I  admitted 
that  there  were  some  few  of  the  talcs  and  incidents  in  which  I 
could  not  myself  find  a  sufficient  cause  for  their  having  been 
recorded  in  metre.  I  mentioned  Alice  Fell*  as  an  instance. 
"  Nay,"  replied  my  friend,  with  more  than  usual  quickness  of 
manner,  "  I  cannot  agree  with  you  there ! — tliat,  I  own,  does 
seem  to  me  a  remarkably  pleasing  poem."  In  the  Lyrical  Bal- 
lads (for  my  experience  does  not  enable  me  to  extend  the  remark 
equally  unqualified  to  the  two  subsequent  volumes),  I  have  heard 
'  at  different  times,  and  from  different  individuals,  every  single 
poem  extolled  and  reprobated,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
loftier  kind,  which,  as  was  before  observed,  seem  to  have  won 
universal  praise.  This  fact  of  itself  would  have  made  me  diffi- 
dent in  my  censures,  had  not  a  still  stronger  ground  been 
furnished  by  the  strange  contrast  of  the  heat  and  long  continu- 
ance of  the  opposition,  with  the  nature  of  the  faults  stated  as 
justifying  it.  The  seductive  faults,  the  dulcin  viiiu  of  Cowley, 
Marini,*  or  Darwin,  might  reasonably  be  thought  capable  of  cor- 
rupting the  public  judgment  for  half  a  century,  and  require  a 
twenty  years'  war,  campaign  afler  campaign,  in  order  to  dethrone 
the  usurper,  and  re-establish  the  legitimate  taste.  But  that  a 
downright  simpleness,  under  the  affectation  of  simplicity,  prosaic 
words  in  feeble  metre,  silly^thoughts  in  childish  phrases,  and  a 
preference  of  mean,  degrading,  or,  at  best,  trivial  associations 
and  characters,  should  succeed  in  forming  a  school  of  imitators.. 
a  company  of  almost  religious  admirers,  and  this,  too,  among 
young  men  of  ardent  minds,  liberal  education,  and  not 

with  academic  laurels  unbestowed ; 


and  that  this  bare  and  bald  counterfeit  of  poetry,  which  is  charac- 

»  [Poet.  Works,  I.;  13.    Ed.] 

*  [John  Baptist  Marini^  or  Marino,  a  celebrated  poet,  known  by  the 
name  of  II  Cavalier  Marino,  was  born  at  Naples,  Oct.  18,  15C9,  died  in  the 
nine  city,  March  21,  1625.  He  wrote  a  poem  called  Adonice,  which  w:is 
dedicated  to  Louis  XIII.,  and  first  published  at  Paris,  in  folio,  1651.  *  He 
left  many  other  poems,  among  them,  La  Strage  de  gPInnocentiy  Yen., 
1(^,  4to.,  and  Lm  JJra,  Rime  Amcrose,  MaraHmey  Boscherecee,  &c. 
16mo ,  Ven.,  1629.  S.  C] 
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terized  as  below  criticism,  should  for  nearly  twenty  years  have 
well-nigh  engrossed  criticism,  as  the  main,  if  not  the  only,  bull 
of  review,  magazine,  pamphlet,  poem,  and  paragraph  ; — this*  is, 
indeed,  matter  of  wonder.  Of  yet  greater  is  it,  that  the  contest 
should  still  continue  as^  undecided  as  that  between  Bacchus  and 
the  frogs  in  Aristophanes;  when  the'' former  descended  to  the 
realms  of  the  departed  to  bring  back  the  spirit  of  old  and  genuine 
poesy  : — 

Qhitv  fap  If  &\\\  7/  coif 

7  Without,  however,  the  apprehensions  attributed  to  the  Pagan  reformer 
of  the  poetic  republic.  If  we  may  judjge  from  the  preface  to  the  recent 
collection  of  his  poems,  Mr.  W.  would  have  answered  with  Xanthiaa— > 

ad  y  9VK  tSturof  rSv  tpd^om  rdv  ^^udrtaw, 

ital  ris  awtt\As  ;  SAN.  oC  /id  AC,  ovi'  l^pSvrivu* 

• 

And  here  let  me  hint  to  the  authors  of  the  numerous  parodies  and  pretended 
imitations  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  style,  that  at  once  to  conceal  and  convey 
wit  and  wisdom  in  the  semblance  of  folly  and  dulness,  as  is  done  in  the 
Clowns  and  P^ools,  nay,  even  in  the  Dogberry,  of  our  Shakspeare,  is  doubt- 
less a  proof  of  genius,  or,  at  all  events,  of  satiric  talent;  but  that  the 
attempt  to  ridicule  a  silly*and  childish  poem,  by  writing  another  still  sillier 
and  still  more  childish,  can  only  prove  (if  it  prove  anything  at  all)  that  the 
parodist  is  a  still  greater  blockhead  than  the  original  writer,  and,  what  is 
far  worse,  a  malignant  coxcomb  to  booU  The  talent  for  mimicry  seems 
strongest  where  the*  human  race  are  most  degraded.  The  poor,  naked, 
half-human  savages  of  New  Holland  were  found  excellent  mimics ;  and,  in 
civilized  society,  minds  of  the  very  lowest  stamp. alone  satirize  by  copying. 
At.  least,  the  difference  which  must  blend  with  and  balance  the  likeness, 
in  order  to  constitute  a  just  imitation,  existing  here  merely  in  caricature, 
detracts  from  the  libeller's  heart,  without  adding  an  iota  to  the  credit  of 
his  understanding. 

♦  Rana.  493-3. 
I"  Anrl  if,  bcnring  In  mind  the  many  Poets  dlstlnfoished  by  this  prime  quality,  who>j 
nnmoft  I  omit  to  mention  ;  yet,  Justified  by  reeolleetion  of  the  insults  which  the  ii^nnrcci. 
the  incaptible,  and  the  presumptooos,  have  heaped  upon  these  and  my  other  writing «,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  anticipate  the  Judgment  of  posterity  upon  myself,  I  shall  decloro 
(censurable,  (  grant,  if  the  notoriety  of  the  fact  above  stated  does  not  Justify  me)  that  I 
have  given  in  these  nnflivomble  times,  evidence  of  exertions  of  this  faculty  upon  its  wor- 
thiest objects,  tha  externa]  universe,  the  moral'  and  religious  sentiments  of  Man,  his 
natural  affections,  and  his  acquired  passions ;  which  have  the  same  ennobling  tendency 
as  the  productions  of  men,  in  this  kind,  worthy  to  be  holden  In  undying  remembraaee.**— 
Preface  to  Wordsworth's  Poems,  IBIS.    Ed.] . 
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y\  otr6n»  h  ^^•/l  'J'  4/UMr 

A.     r»dr^i  yap  oi  ptK^nn, 
X.     •hit  ftiv  hn^s  9v  wiifTmt, 
A.     olSi  /i«>  i/tcr;  y<  ^if  ^' 

kSw  fit  iiji.  Si'  hfii^P*S, 

las  av  vfLiav  IwuparJiw  rol  Koi^  ! 

X.    0p€KutKll  KO* AS,  KOA'S  !• 

During  the  last  year  of  my  residence  at  Cambridge,  1794, 1 
became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Wordsworth's  first  publication, 
entitled '  Descriptive  Sketches  :*  and  seldom,  if  ever,  was  the 
emergence  of  an  original  poetic  genius  above  the  literary  horizon 
more  evidently  announced.  In  the  form,  style,  and  manner  of 
the  whole  poem,  and  in  the  structure  of  the  particular  lines  and 
periods,  there  is  a  harshness  and  acerbity  connected  and  com- 
bined with  words  and  images  all  a-glow,  which  might  recall 
those  products  of  the  vegetable  world,  where  gorgeous  blossoms 
rise  out  of  a  hard  and  thorny  rind  and  shell,  within  which  the 
rich  fruit  is  elaborating.  The  language  is  not  only  peculiar  and 
strong,  but  at  times  knotty  and  contorted,  as  by  its  own  impatient 
strength ;  while  the  novelty  and  struggling-  crowd  of  images, 
acting  in  conjunction  with  the  difHculties  of  the  style,  demands 
always  a  greater  closeness  of  attention  than  poetry, — at  all 
events,  than  descriptive  poetry — ^has  a  right  to  claim.  It  not 
seldom,  therefore,  justified  the  complaint  of  obscurity.  In  the 
following  extract,  I  have  sometimes  fancied  that  I  saw  an  emblem 
of  the  poem  itself,  and  of  the  author's  genius  as  it  was  then  dis- 
played : — 

"  'Ti8  storm ;  and  hid  in  mist  from  hoar  to  hour» 
All  day  the  floods  a  deepening  murmur  pour ; 
The  sky  is  veiled,  and  every  cheerful  sight : 

8  [Hofus,  225-7,  257-66.    Ed.] 
•  rpublishcd  in  1793.     Ed.] 
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Dark  is  the  region  as  with  coming  eight ;  . 
Yet  what  a  sudden  burst  of  overpowering  light ! 
Triumphant  on  the  bosom  of  the  storm. 
Glances  the  fire-clad  eagle's  wheeling  form ; 
Eastwsotl,  in  long  perspective  glittering,  shine 
The  wood-crowned  clifl^  that  o'ei*  the  lake  recline ; 
Those  Eastern  clif!s  a  hundred  streams  unfold, 
At  once  to  pillars  turned  that  flame  with  gold  ; 
Behind  his  sail  the  peasant  strives  to  shun 
The  west,  that  burns  like  one  dilated  sun. 
Where  in  a  mighty  crucible  expire 
The  mountains,  glowing  hot,  like  coals  of  fire."io 

The  poetic  Pjyche,  in  its  process  to  full  development,  under, 
goes  as  many  changes  as  its  Greek  namesake,  the  butterfly.' 
And  it  is  remarkable  how  soon  genius  clears  and  purifies  Itself 
from  the  faults  and  errors  of  its  earliest  products ;  faults  which, 
in  its  earliest  compositions,  are  the  more  obtrusive  and  confluent, 
because  as  heterogeneous  elements,  which  had  only  a  temporary 
use,  they  constitute  the  very  ferment,  by  which  themselves  are 
carried  off.  Or  we  may  compare  them  to  some  diseases,  which 
must  work  on  the  humors,  and  be  thrown  out  on  the  surface,  in 
order  to  secure  the  patient  from  their  future  recurrence.  I  was 
in  my  twenty-fourth  year  when  I  had  the  happiness  of  knowing 
Mr.  Wordsworth  personally,  and  while  memory  lasts  I  shall 
hardly  forget  the  sudden  effect  produced  on  my  mind  by  his  reci- 
tation of  a  manuscript  poem,  which  still  remains  unpublished, 
but  of  which  the  stanza  and  tone  of  style  were  the  same  as  those 
of  The  Female  Vagrant,  as  originally  printed  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Lyrical  Ballads.^*     There  was  here  r\f>  mark  of  strained 

»o  [Poet.  Works,  I.,  p.  80.  Ed] 

"  The  Butterfly  the  ancient  Grecians  made 
The  souVs  fair  emblem,  and  its  only  name — 
But  of  the  soul,  escaped  the  slavish  trade 
Of  mortal  life  !    For  in  this  earthly  frame 
Cur's  is  the  reptile's  lot,  much  toil,  much  blame, 
Manifold  motions  making  little  speed. 
And  to  deform  and  kill  the  things  whereon  we  feed. 
1*  [The  poem  to  which  reference  is  here  made  was  intituled  '*  An  Ad 
venture  on  Salisbury  Plain."    Mr.  Wordsworth  afterwards  broke  it  u^^ 
fmd  "  Thf  Female  Vagrant"  is  composed  out  of  it.  EA.\ 

10* 
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thought,  or  forced  diction,  do  ciDwd  or  turbulence  of  imagery  ; 
and,  as  the  poet  hath  himself  well  described  in  his  Lines  on 
re-visiting  the  Wye,  manly  reflection  and  human  associations  had 
given  both  variety,  and  an  additional  interest  to  natural  objects, 
which,  in  the  passion  and  appetite  of  the  first  love,  they  had 
seemed  to  him  neither  to  need  nor  permits*  The  occasional 
obscurities,  which  had  risen  from  an  imperfect  control  over  the 
resources  of  his  native  language^  had  almost  wholly  disappeared, 
together  with  that  worse  defect  of  arbitrary  and  illogical  phrases, 
at  once  hackneyed  and  fantastic,  which  hold  so  distinguished  a 


»  [For  nature  then 
;  (The  coarser  pleasures  of  my  boyish  days, 
/  And  their  glad  animal  movements  all  gone  by) 
To  me  was  all  in  all. — I  cannot  paint 
What  then  I  was.     The  sounding  cataract 
Haunted  me  like  a  passion :  the  tall  rock, 
i    The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood, 
\    Their  colors  and  their  forms,  were  then  to  me 
;    An  appetite,  a  feeling,  and  a  love, 
:    That  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm, 

iBy  thought  supplied,  nor  any  interest 
Unborrowed  from  the  eye. — That  time  is  past, 
j    And  all  its  aching  joys  are  now  no  more, 
j    And  all  its  dizzy  raptures.     Not  for  this 
I    Faint  I,  nor  mourn  nor  murmur;  other  gifts 
Have  followed ;  for  such  loss,  I  would  believe. 
Abundant  recompense.     For  I  have  learned 
To  look  on  nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 
Of  thoughtless  youth,  but  hearing  oftentimes 
The  stj^,  sad  music  of  humanity. 
Nor  harsh  nor  grating,  though  of  ample  power 
To  chasten  and  subdue.     And  I  have  felt 
A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts ;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns. 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air. 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man : 
A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought. 
And  rolls  through  all  things. 

n.,  pp.  164-5.    Ed.] 
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place  in  the  technique  of  ordinary  poetry,  and  will,  more  or  less, 
alloy  the  earlier  poems  of  the  truest  genius,  unless  the  attention 
has  been  specifically  directed  to  their  worthlessness  and  incon- 
gruity.*' I  did  not  perceive  anything  particular  in  the  mere 
style  of  the  poem  alluded  to  during  its  recitation,  except,  indeed, 
such  difference  as  was  not  separable  from  the  thought  and  man- 
ner; and  the  Spenserian  stanza,  which  always,  more  or  less, 
recalls  to  the  reader's  mind  Spenser's  own  style,  would,  doubt- 
less, have  authorized,  in  my  then  opinion,  a  more  frequent 
descent  to  the  phrases  of  ordinary  life,  than  could,  without  an  ill 
effect,  have  been  hazarded  in  the  heroic  couplet.  It  was  not, 
however,  the  freedom  from  false  taste,  whether  as  to  common 
defects,  or  to  those  more  properly  his  own,  which  made  sc 
unusual  an  impression  on  my  feelings  immediately,  and  subse- 
quently on  my  judgment.     It  was  the  union  of  deep  feeling  with 

»^  Mr.  Wordsworth,  even  in  his  two  earliest  poems,  The  Evening  Walk 
and  the  Descriptive  Sketches,  is  more  free  from  this  latter  defect  than 
most  of  the  young  poets  his  contemporaries.  It  may  however  be  exem- 
plified, together  with  the  harsh  an<ji  obscure  construction,  in  which  he 
more  often  offended,  in  the  following  lines :  "    * 

"  *Mid  stormy  vapors  ever  driving  by, 
Where  ospreys,  cormorants,  and  herons  cry ; 
'Where  hardly  given  the  hopeless  waste  to  cheer. 
Denied  the  bread  of  life  the  foodful  ear. 
Dwindles  the  pear  on  autumn's  latest  spray, 
And  apple  nekena  pale  in  summer's  ray; 
£o'n  here  content  htu  fixed  her  smiting  reign 
With  independence,  child  qf  high  disdain" 

I  hope,  I  need  not  say,  that  I  have  quoted  these  lines  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  make  my  meaning  fully  understood.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Mr.  Wordsworth  has  not  republished  these  two  poems  entire.^ 

*[  Tbe  passage  stands  thai  in  the  last  and  corrected  edition : — 

Where  ospreys,  cormorants,  and  herons  cry, 

*Mid  stormy  vapfxs  ever  driving  by, 

Or  hovering  over  virastes  too  bleak  to  rear 

That  common  growth  of  earth  the  foodfVil  ear ; 

Where  the  peen  an>le  shrivels  on  the  spray. 

And  pines  the  onripened  pear  in  summer's  Icindliest  ray ; 

Even  here  Content  has  fixed  her  smiling  reign 

With  Independence,  child  of  high  Disdain. 


^MP' 
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profound  thought ;  the  fine  balance  of  truth  in  observing,  wUF 
the  imaginative  faculty  in  modifying,  the  objects  observed ;  and 
above  all,  the  original  gift  of  spreading  the  tone,  the  atmosphere 
and  with  it  the  depth  and  height  of  the  ideal  world  around  forma 
incidents,  and  situations,  of  which,  for  the  common  view,  custon 
had  bedimmed  all  the  lustre,  had  dried  up  the  sparkle  and  thi 
dew-drops. 

This  excellence,  which  in  all  Mr.  Wordsworth's  writings  li 
more  or  less  predominant,  and  which  constitutes  the  characte: 
of  his  mind,  I  no  sooner  felt,  than  I  sought  to  understand.  Re 
peated  meditations  led  me  first  to  suspect — (and  a  more  intimali 
analysis  of  the  human  faculties,  their  appropriate  marks,  func 
tions,  and  effects,  matured  my  conjecture  into  full  conviction),— 
that  Fancy  end  Imagination  were  two  distinct  and  widely  differ 
ent  faculties,  instead  of  being,  according  to  the  general  belief 
either  two  names  with  one  meaning,  or,  at  furthest,  the  lowe: 
and  higher  degree  of  one  and  the  same  power.  It  is  not,  I  own 
easy  to  conceive  a  more  opposite  translation  of  the  Greek  ft^vTMi 
than  the  Latin  imaginaiio  ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  in  all  soci 
eties  there  exists  an  instinct  of  growth,  a  certain  collective,  un 
conscious  good   sense  working  progressively  to  desynonymize' 

»*  This  is  effer.ted  either  by  giving  to  the  one  word  a  general,  and  to  th< 
other  an  exclusive  use ;  as  **  to  put  on  the  back  "  and  "  to  endorse ;"  or  b^ 
an  actual  distinction  of  meanings,  as  "  naturalist,"  and  "  physician  ;"  o] 
by  difference  of  relation,  as  **  I "  and  '*  Me"  (each  of  which  the  rustics  oi 
our  different  provinces  still  use  in  all  the  cases  singular  of  the  ffrst  per 
sonal  pronoun).  Even  the  mere  difference,  or  corruption,  in  the  pronun 
ciation  of  the  same  word,  if  it  have  become  general,  will  pr<xiuce  a  nev 
word  with  a  distinct  signification;  thus  "  property "  and  "  propriety ;' 
the  latter  of  which, even  to  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  was  the  written  won 
for  all  the  senses  of  both.  There  is  a  sort  of  minim  immortal  among  th^ 
animalcttla  infysoriOt  which  has  not  naturally  either  birth,  or  death 
absolute  beginning,  or  absolute  end:  for  at  a  certain  period  a  small  poin 
appears  on  its  back,  which  deepens  and  lengthens  till  the  creature  divide 
into  two,  and  the  same  process  recommences  in  each  of  the  halves  nov 
become  integral.  This  may  be  a  fanciful,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  bai 
emblem  of  the  formation  of  words,  and  may  facilitate  the  conception,  hov 
immense  a  nomenclature  may  be  organized  from  a  few  simple  sounds  h 
rational  beings  in  a  social  state.  For  each  new  application,  or  excitemen 
of  the  same  sound  will  call  forth  a  different  sensation,  which  cannot  bu 
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those  words  originally  of  the  same  raeaaing,  which  the  conflux 
of  dialects  supplied  to  the  more  homogeneous  languages,  as  the 
Greek  and  German  :  and  which  the  same  cause,  joined  with  ac* 
cidents  of  translation  from  original  works  of  different  countries, 
occasions  in  mixed  languages  like  our  own.  The  first  and  most 
important  point  to  be  proved  is,  that  two  conceptions  perfectly 
distinct  are  confused  under  one  and  the  same  word,  and — this 
done — to  appropriate  that  word  exclusively  to  the  one  meaning, 
and  the  synonyme,  should  there  be  one,  to  the  other.  But  if — 
(as  will  be  oflen  the  case  in  the  arts  and  sciences), — no  synonyme 
exists,  we  must  either  invent  or  Borrow  a  word.  In  the  present 
instance  the  apprbpriation  has  already  begun,  and  been  legiti- 
mated in  the  derivative  adjective  :  Milton  had  a  highly  ifnagma- 
live,  Cowley  a  very  fanciful  mind.  If,  therefore,  I  should  suc- 
ceed in  establishing  the  actual  existence  of  two  faculties  gene- 
rally different,  the  nomenclature  would  be  at  once  determined. 
To  the  faculty  by  which  I  had  characterized  Milton,  we  should 
confine  the  term  "  imagination ;"  while  the  other  would  be 
contra-distinguished  as  "  fancy."  Now  were  it  once  fully  ascer- 
tained, that  this  division  is  no  less  grounded  in  nature  than  that 
of  delirium  from  mania,^*  or  Otway's 


affect  the  pronunciation.  The  after  recollection  of  the  sound,  without 
the  same  vivid  sensation,  will  modify  it  still  further ;  till  at  length  all  trace 
of  the  original  likeness  is  worn  away. 

i«  ["You  may  conceive  the  diflference  in  kind  between  the  Fancy  and 
the  Imagination  in  this  way ; — that,  if  the  check  of  the  senses  and  the 
reason  were  withdrawn,  the  first  would  become  delirium  and  the  last 
mania.  The  fancy  brings  together  images  which  have  no  connexion  natu- 
ral or  moral,  but  are  yoked  together  by  the  poet  by  means  of  some  acci- 
dental coincidence  ;  as  in  the  well  known  passage  from  Hudibras : — 

The  Sun  had  long  since  in  the  lap 
Of  Thetis  taken  out  his  nap, 
And  like  a  lobster  boil'd,  the  mom 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn. 

The  Imagination  modifies  images,  and  gives  unity  to  variety  :  it  sees  all 
things  in  one,  ilpiu  nelP  uno.  There  is  the  epic  imagination,  the  per- 
fection of  which  is  in  Milton ;  and  the  dramatic,  of  which  Shakspeare  ia 
Ihe  absolute  master.    The  first  gives  uuit^j  b^  \.ViT5iv<\xv^\s!w^  vc^a^^'^  ^>^- 
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Lutes,  laurels,  seas  of  milk,  and  ships  of  amber,>7 
from  Shakspeare's 

What !  have  his  daughters  brought  him  to  this  pass  f^ 

or  from  the  preceding  apostrophe  to  the  elements ;  the  theory  o 

the  fine  arts,  and  of  poetry  in  particular,  could  not  but  deriv 

some  additional  and  important  light.     It  would  in  its  immediat 

effects  furnish  a  torch  of  guidance  to  the  philosophical  critic 

and  ultimately  to  the  poet  himself.     In  energetic  minds,  trut 

soon  changes  by  domestication  into  power ;  and  from  directiuj 

in  the  discrimination  and  appraisal  of  the  product,  becomes  in 

fluencive  in  the  production.     To  admire  on  principle,  is  the  onl; 

way  to  imitate  without  loss  of  originality. 

It  has  been  already  hinted,  that  metaphysics  and  psycholog 

have  long  been  my  hobby-horse.     But  to  have  a  hobby-horst 

and  to  be  vain  of  it,  are  so  commonly  found  together,  that  the; 

pass  almost  for  the  same.     I  trust,  therefore,  that  there  will  b 

• 
tance ;  as,  ^fter  the  magnificent  approach  of  ^e  Messiah  to  battle,  th 
poet,  by  one  touch  from  himself — 

Far  off  their  coming  shone 


makes  the  whole  one  image.  And  so  at  the  conclusion  of  the  descriptio 
of  the  entranced  Angels,  in  which  every  sort  of  image  from  all  the  region 
of  earth  and  air  is  introduced  to  diversify  and  illustrate,  the  reader  i 
brought  back  to  the  simple  image  by — 

He  called  so  loud,  that  all  the  hollow  deep 
Of  Hell  resounded. 

The  dramatic  imagination  docs  not  throw  back  but  brings  close ;  i 
stamps  all  nature  with  one,  and  that  its  own,  meaning,  as  in  Lear  through 
out."     Table  Talk,  p.  305,  2d  edit. 

There  is  more  of  imagination  in  it — that  power  which  draws  all  thing 
to  one — which  makes  things  animate  and  inanimate,  beings  with  thei 
attributes,  subjects  and  their  accessories,  take  one  color  and  serve  t 
onh  effect !  Lamb's  Essay  on  the  Genius  of  Hogarth.  Prose  Works,  i.,  \ 
189.     Ed.] 

[See  also  Mr.  Wordsworth's  preface,  pp.  29-30.     S.  C] 

"  [Venice  Preserved.     Act  V.     Ed.] 

»  ILear.    Act  III.,  Sc.  4—1      Ed.] 
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more  good  humor  than  contempt,  in  the  smile  with  which  the 
reader  chastises  my  self-complacency,  if  I  confess  myself  un- 
certain, whether  the  satisfaction  from  the  perception,of  a  truth 
new  to  myself  may  not  have  been  rendered  more  poignant  by 
the  conceit,  that  it  would  be  equally  ap  to  the  public.  There 
was  a  time,  certainly,  in  which  I  took  some  little  credit  to  my- 
self, in  the  belief  that  I  had  been  the  first  of  my  countrymen, 
who  had  pointed  out  the  diverse  meaning  of  which  the  two  terms 
were  capable,  and  analysed  the  faculties  to  which  they  should 
be  appropriated.  Mr.  W.  Taylor's  recent  volume  of  synonymes* 
]  have  not  yet  seen  ;"  but  his  specification  of  the  terms  in  ques- 

• 

w  ["  British  Synonyms  Discriminated.  By  W.  Taylor."  Ed.] 
»o  I  ought  to  have  added,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  sheet  which  L 
accidentally  met  with  at  the  printer*s.  Even  from  this  scanty  specimen, 
I  found  it  impossible  to  doubt  the  talent,  or  not  to  admire  the  ingenuity 
of  the  author.  That  his  distinctions  were  for  the  greater  part  unsatis- 
factory to  my  mind,  proves  nothing  against  their  accuracy ;  but  it  may 
possibly  be  serviceable  to  him,  in  case  of  a  second  edition,  if  I  take 
this  opportunity  of  suggesting  the  query  :  whether  he  may  not  have  been 
occasionally  misled,  by  having  assumed,  as  to  me  he«ippears  to  have  done, 
the  non-existence  of  any  absolute  synopymes  in  our  languagi9  ?  Now  ^ 
cannot  but  think,  that  there  are  many  which  remain  for  our  posterity  te 
distinguish  and  appropriate,  and  which  I  regard  as  so  much  reversionary 
wealth  in  our  mother  tongue.  When  two  distinct  meanings  are  confound- 
ed under  one  or  more  words — (and  such  must  be  the  case,  as  sure  as  our 
knowledge  is  progressive  and  of  course  imperfect) — erroneous  conse- 
quences will  be  drawn,  and  what  is  true  in  one  sense  of  the  word  will  be 
affirmed  as  true  in  toto.  Men  of  research,  startled  by  the  consequences, 
seek  in  the  things  themselves— (whether  "in  or  out  of  the  mind)— for  a 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  and  having  discovered  the  difference,  remove»the 
equivocation  either  by  the  substitution  of  a  new  word,  or  by  the  appropria- 
tion of  one  of  the  two  or  more  words,  which  had  before  been  used  pro- 
miscuously, When  this  distinction  has  been  so  naturalized  and  of  such 
general  currency  that  the  language  does  as  it  were  think  for  us — (like  the 
sliding  rule  which  is  the  mechanic's  safe  substitute  for  arithmetical  know- 
ledge)— we  then  say,  that  it  is  evident  to  common  sense.  Common  sense, 
therefore,  differs  in  different  ages.  What  was  born  and  christened  in  the 
Schools  passes  by  degrees  into  the  world  at  large,  and  becomes  the  property 
of  the  market  and  the  tea-table.  At  least  I  can  discover  no  other  meaning 
of  the  term,  common  sense,  if  it  is  to  convey  any  specific  difference  from 
sense  and  jud^^ent  in  genere,  and  where  it  is  not  used  scholastically  foi 
the  universal  reason.     Thus  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  ^\\>\!»rss^v£«s. 
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tion  had  been  clearly  shown  to  be  both  insufRcient  and  erronecmi 
by  Mr.  Wordsworth  in  the  Preface  added  to  the  late  collectioo 
of  his  Poems.  T\\fi  explanation  which  Mr.  Wordsworth  has 
himself  given,  will  be  found  to  differ  from  mine,  chiefly,  perhaps, 
as  our  objects  are  different.  It  could  scarcely  indeed  happen 
otherwise,  from  the  advantage  I  have  enjoyed  of  frequent  con- 

world  was  called  to  arms  by  the  moral  sophisms  of  Hobbes,  and  the  ablest 
writers  exerted  themselves  in  the  detection  of  an  error,  which  a  school- 
boy would  now  be  able  to  confute  by  the  mere  recollection  that  eomputrion 
and  obligation  conveyed  two  ideas  perfectly  disparate,  and  that  what  ap* 
pertained  to  the  one  had  been  falsely  transferred  to  the  other  by  a  mere 
confusion  of  terms.* 

*  Boe  Uobbes*s  Treatise  on  Liberty  ami  Necetsity.  (Bag.  Works,  iv..  Sir  W.  Molee- 
worth's  edit.)  The  term  obligaHam  Is  not  used  by  Hobbes.  His  position  Is  that  sobs 
actions  are  not  compelled,  bat  that  all  are  necessitated.  (Pp.  S61-S.)  **  Natural  efficacy 
of  objects,**  he  says,  **does  determine  volnntary  agents,  and  necessitates  the  Will,  and 
conseqnently  the  Action  ;*'  bat  for  moral  efficacy  I  understand  not  what  he  means.  (P. 
347.) — *'  When  firsfa  mnn  hath  an  appetite  or  will  to  something,  Ui  which  immediately 
before  he  had  no  appetite  nor  will,  the  cause  of  his  will  is  not  the  will  itself,  but  some- 
thing eisc  not  in  his  own  disposing.  So  that  whereas  it  is  out  of  controversy  that  of 
voluntary  actions  the  l^ili  is  the  necessary  cnusc,  and  by  this  whicii  is  said,  the  will  is 
also  caused  by  other  things  whereof  it  dispa^eth  not,  it  followeth  thnt  voluntary  actions 
have  all  of  them  necessary  causes,  and  therefore  are  necessitated."  (P.  274.) 

A  voluutiry  action,  therefore,  with  Hobbes,  is  an  action  necessjirily  consequent  on  or 
identical  with  the  Inst  opinion,  jadfnnent,  or  dictate  of  the  understanding,— which  last 
opinion,  judgment,  or  dictate  of  the  understanding  is  necessnrily  determined  by  ttie  pre- 
sentation of  certain  "  external  objects  to  a  man  of  such  or  such  a  tcmperulure."  (P.  267.) 
Of  course  Obligntlon,  or  a  law  of  Duty,  grounded  on  conviction  of  a  universal  Right  and 
Wrong,  Trne  and  False,  has  no  place  In  Hobbes*s  system ;  nor  can  that  system  be  cod<- 
sistcntly  defended  against  the  charge  that  itdesfroys  the  very  foundations  uf  ail  morality 
properly  andersto^»d.  It  is  true  that  Hobbes  himself  in  this  Treatis  *  denies  the  imputed 
consequence ;  Irat  his  reasoning  in  this  respect  is  so  wealc, — depending  upon  a  covert  uae 
ai  the  terms  **viriil"  and  **  willingly,**  in  a  sense  inconsistent  with  that  necessarily 
attac^ied  to  them  in  the  previous  positions, — that  it  cannot  but  be  suspected  that  Hobbea 
himself  felt  the  legitmiacy  of  the  charge,  that  apon  his  principles.  Morality,  in  any  shape 
but  that  of  positive  Law,  was  an  empty  name.  Practically,  what  other  conclusion  can 
be  drawn  1 

This  Treatise  is  one  of  the  least  agreeable  of  all  Hobbes*8  works.  It  contains  in  all  ita 
naked  terrors  that  frightftii  dogma,  which,  strange  to  say,  has,  with  scarcely  any  modill 
cation  but  in  form,  been  reproduced  and  advocated  with  sealoas  reiteration  in  the  sermona 
and  other  writings  of  those  popular  divines  who  have  so  largely  influenced  the  pal>lic 
mind  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years.  '  "  [  say,*'  says  Hobbes,  "  that  the  power  of  God 
alone,  without  other  helps,  is  sufficient  ju^ttiflcation  of  any  action  he  doth."  (P.  249.) 
**  Power  irresistible  jastifies  all  actions,  really  and  property,  in  whomsoever  It  be  foand.'* 
— **ThUi  I  know ;— God  cannot  sin,  because  his  doing  a  thing  makes  it  juiit,  and  conse- 
quently no  sin — and  therefore  it  is  blasphemy  to  say,  Ciod  can  sin  ;  but  to  say  God  can 
■o  order  the  world,  as  a  sin  may  be  necejtsariijf  caused  thereby  in  a  man,  I  do  not  see  how 
It  is  any  dishonor  to  Him.**  (Pp.  S50-1.)  If  this  is  true,  God— the  Good— differs  from 
IMoeh  in  nothing  but  power.    Ed.] 
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versation  with  him  on  the  subject  to  which  a  poem  of  his  awn 
first  directed  my  attention,  and  my  conclusions  concerning  which 
he  had  made  more  lucid  to  myself  by  many  happy  instances 
drawn  from  the  operation  of  natural  objects  on  the  mind.  But 
it  was  Mr.  Wordsworth's  purpose  to  consider  the  influences  of 
fancy  and  imagination  as  they  are  manifested  in  poetry,  and 
from  the  different  effects  to  conclude  their  diversity  in  kind  ; 
while  it  is  my  object  to  investigate  the  seminal  principle,  and 
then  from  the  kind  to  deduce  the  degree.  My  friend  has  drawn 
a  masterly  sketch  of  the  branches  with  their  poetic  fruitage.  I 
wish  to  add  the  trunk,  and  even  the  roots  as  far  as  they  Hfl 
themselves  above  ground,  and  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye  of 
our  common  consciousness. 

Yet  even  in  this  attempt  I  am  aware  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
draw  more  largely  on  the  reader's  attention,  than  so  immethodi- 
cal  a  miscellany  as  this  can  authorize ;  when  in  such  a  work 
(the  Ecclesiastical  Policy)  of  such  a  mind  as  Hooker's,  the  judi- 
cious author,  though  no  less  admirable  for  the  perspicuity  than 
for  the  port  and  dignity  of  his  language, — and  though  he  wrote 
for  men  of  learning  in  a  learned  age, — saw  nevertheless  occa- 
sion to  anticipate  and  guard  against  "  complaints  o£  obscurity," 
as  oflen  as  he  was  to.trace  his  subject  <<tothe  highest  well-spring 
and  fountain."  Which  (continues  he)  "  because  men  are  not 
accustomed  to,  the  pains  we  take  are  more  needful  a  great  deal, 
than  acceptable ;  and  the  matters  we  handle,  seem  by  reason  of 
newness  (till  the  mind  grow  better  acquainted  with  them),  dark 
and  intricate.'"*  .  I  would  gladly,  therefore,  spare  both  myself 
and  others  this  labor,  if  I  knew  how  without  it  to  present  an  in- 
telligible statement  of  my  poetic  creed, — not  as  my  opinions, 
which  weigh  for  nothing,  but  as  deductions  from  established  pr^ 
mises  conveyed  in  such  a  form,  as  is  calculated  either  to  effect 
a  fundamental  conviction,  or  to  receive  a  fundamental  confuta- 
tion. If  I  may  dare  once  more  adopt  the  words  of  Hooker, 
"  they,  unto  whom  we  shall  seem  tedious,  are  in  no  wise  injured. 
by  us,  because  it  is  in  their  own  hands  to  spare  that  labor,  which 
they  are  not  willing  to  endure."*'    Those  at  least,  let  me  be 

«  [B.I.,ch.  i.,9  2     Ed.]  "  ^^^vl    ^i^\ 
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permitted  to  add,  who  have  taken  so  much  pains  to  render  me 
ridiculous  for  a  perversion  of  taste,  and  have  supported  the 
charge  by  attributing  strange  notions  to  me  on  no  other  authority 
than  their  own  conjectures,  owe  it  to  themselves  as  well  as  to 
me  not  to  refuse  their  attention  to  my  own  statement  of  the  theory 
which  I  do  acknowledge  ;  or  shrink  from  the  trouble  of  examin- 
ing the  grounds  on  which  I  rest  it,  or  the  arguments  which  I  offer 
in  its  justification. 


MMbWiflB 


CHAPTER  V. 

On  the  law  of  Association — Its  history  traced  from  Aristotle  to  Hartley 

There  have  been  men  in  all  ages,  who  have  been  impelled  as 
by  an  instinct  to  propose  their  own  nature  as  a  problem,  and 
who  devote  their  attempts  to  its  solution.  The  first  step  was  to 
construct  a  table  of  distinctions,  which  they  seem  to  have  formed 
on  the  principle  of  the  absence  or  presence  of  the  Will.  •  Our 
various  sensations,  perceptions,  and  movements  were  classed  as 
active  or  passive,  or  as  mtdia  partaking  of  both.  A  still  finer 
distinction  was  soon  established  between  the  voluntary  and  the 
spontaneous.  In  our  perceptions  we.  seem  to  ourselves  merely 
passive  to  an  external  power,  whether  as  a  mirror  reflecting  the 
landscape,  or  as  a  blank  canvas  on  which  some  unknown  hand 
paints  it.  For  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  latter,  or  the 
system  of  Idealism,  mj^y  be  traced  to  sources  equally  remote 
with  the  former,  or  Materialism ;  and  Berkeley  can  boast  an 
ancestry  at  least  as  venerable  as  Gassendi*  or  Hobbes.'     These 

1  [Pierre  Gassendi,  a  philosopher  whose  aim  it  was  to  revive,  reform, 
and  improve  the  system  of  Epicurus,  and  who  wrote  against  Des  Cartes, 
was  born  in  1592,  at  Chantersier  in  Provence  and  died  at  Paris  in  1650. 
S.  C] 

*  [Thomas  Hobbes  was  born  at  Malmesbury,  in  158S,  died  1679,  aged 
ninety-one.  His  works,  which  are  philosophical  and  political,  moral  and 
mathematical,  and  translations,  are  now  first  collected  and  edited  by  Sir 
Wm.  Molesworth — ^the  Latin  works  in  five  vols.  8vo. ;  of  the  English  nine 
vols.  8vo.  have  appeared*.  Consm  observes  that  the  speculative  philosophy 
of  Hobbes,  who  was  a  materialist  in  doctrine,  has  not  attracted  as  much 
attention  as  the  practical.  His  style  is  very  excellent,  condensed,  yet  with 
all  the  ease  and  freedom  of  difi'use  writing.  It  is  sharp  and  sparkling  as  a 
diamond.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  praises  it  highly  in  his  well  known  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy.    He  says  of  it ;  "  shorty 
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conjectures,  however,  concerning  the  mode  in  which  our  pei 
ceptions  originated,  could  not  alter  the  natural  difference  o 
Tilings  and  Thoughts.  In  the  former,  the  cause  appeare 
wholly  external,  while  in  the  latter,  sometimes  our  will  inte] 
fered  as  the  producing  or  determining  cause,  and  sometimes  ou 
nature  seemed  to  act  by  a  mechanism  of  its  own,  without  an 
conscious  effort  of  the  will,  or  even  against  it.  Our  inwar 
ex{)eriences  were  thus  arranged  in  three  separate  classes,  th 
passive  sense,  or  what  the  School-men  call  the  merely  receptiv 
quality  of  the  mind ;  the  voluntary ;  and  the  spontaneow 
which  holds  the  middle  place  between  both.  But  it  is  not  i 
human  nature  to  meditate  on  any  mode  of  action,  without  in 
quiring  after  the  law  that  governs  it ;  and  in  the  explanation  o 
the  spontaneous  movements  of  our  being,  the  metaphysician  too 
the  lead  of  the  anatomist  and  natural  philosopher.  In  Egyp 
^  Palestine,  Greece,  and  India,  the  analysis  of  the  <Yiind  ha 
reached  its  noon  and  manhood,  while  experimental  research  wa 
still  in  its  dawn  and  infancy.  For  many,  very  many  centuriej 
it  has  been  difficult  to  advance  a  new  truth,  or  even  a  new  erroi 
in  the  philosophy  of  the  intellect  or  morals.  With  regard,  how 
ever,  to  the  laws  that  direct  the  spontaneous  movements  o 
thought  and  the  principle  of  their  intellectual  mechanism,  ther 
exists,  it  has  been  asserted,  an  important  exception  most  honoi 
able  to  the  moderns,  and  in  the  merit  of  which  our  own  countr 
claims  the  largest  share.  Sir  James  Mackintosh — (who,  ami 
the  variety  of  his  talents  and  attainments,  is  not  of  less  n 
pute  for  the  depth  and  accuracy  of  his  philosophical  inquirie 
than  for  the  eloquence  with  which  he  is  said  to  render  their  mo! 
difficult  results  perspicuous,  and  the  driest  attractive), — affirme 
in  the  Lectures,  delivered  by  him  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall,  that  th 
law  of  association  as  established  in  the  contemporaneity  of  th 
original  impressions,  formed  the  basis  of  all  true  psychology 
and.  that  any  ontological  or  metaphysical  science,  not  containe 
in  such  (that  is,  an  empirical)  psychology,*  was  but  a  web  o 
abstractions  and  generalizations.     Of  this  prolific  truth,  of  thi 

clear,  precise,  pithy,  his  language  never  has  more  than  one  meaning,  whir 
never  requires  a  second  th\>aght  to  find."    See  his  whole  character  of 
at  p.  40.    S.  C] 
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great  fundamental  law,  he  declared  Hobbes  to  have  been  the 
original  discoverer,  while  its  full  application  to  the  whole  intel- 
lectual system  we  owed  to  Hartley ;  who  stood  in  the  same 
relation  to  Hobbes  as  Newton  to  Kepler  ;  the  law  of  association 
being  that  to  the  mind,  which  gravitation  is  to  matter. 

Of  the  former  clause  in  this  assertion,  as  it  respects  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  ancient  metaphysicians,  including  their 
commentators,  the  School-men,  and  of  the  modern  British  and 
French  philosophers  from  Hobbes  to  Hume,  Hartley,  and  Con- 
dillac,  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak.  So  wide  indeed  is  the 
chasm  between  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  philosophical  creed  and 
mine,  that  so  far  from  being  able  to  join  hands,  we  could 
scarcely  make  our  voices  intelligible  to  each  other :  and  to 
bridge  it  over  would  require  more  time,  skill,  and  power  than  I 
believe  myself  to  possess.  But  the  latter  clause  involves  for  the 
greater  part  a  mere  question  of  fact  and  history,  and  the  accu- 
racy of  the  statement  is  to  be  tried  by  documents  rather  than 
reasoning. 

First  then,  I  deny  Hobbes's  clsum  in  toto :  for  he  had  been 
anticipated  by  Des  Cartes,  whose  work  De  Methodo  preceded 
Hobbes's  De  Natura  Humana^  by  more  than  a  year.*     But  what 

'  [Hobbes's  Treatise,  "  Human  Nature,"  written  by  him  in  English,  was 
published  in  1650,  although  his  dedication  of  it  to  the  Earl  of  Newcastle 
is  dated  in  1640.  Des  Cartes  (born  at  La  Haye,  in  Touraine,  in  1596)  died 
lA  Sweden,  to  which  country  he  had  been  called  by  Queen  Christina,  in 
1650.  His  treatise,  Be  Methodo,  was  originally  written  *in  French,  and 
published  in  1()37 ;  the  Latin  version,  revised  and  augmented  by  Des 
Cartes  himself,  appeared  in  1644.  But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  con- 
tains anything  upon  the  subject  mentioned  in  the  text.  The  incident,  to 
which  Mr  Coleridge  afterwards  refers,  as  told  in  the  De  Methodo,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Principia  Philosophia,  Part  IV.,  s.  196  This  latter  work 
was  published  in  1644.  But  neither  in  the  Principia  is  the  law  of  the 
contemporaneity  pf  impressions  stated.  In  another  and  posthumous  work, 
however,  Traetatvs  de  Homine,  Part  V.,  s.  73,  Des  Cartes  certainly  does, 
in  a  short  incidental  paragraph,  mention  the  fact  and  the  ground  of  it : — 

"  Quinetiam  notandum  est,  quod  si  tantum  aliqua  ejusmodi  foramina 
recluderentur,  ut  A.  et  B.  hoc  unum  in  causa  esse  posset,  ut  etiam  alia, 
puta  C.  et  D.  eodem  tempore  recludantur ;  praecipue  si  sicpius  omnia 
simol  reclusa  fuissent,  nee  solita  sint  una  sine  aliis  seorsum  aperiri.  Quod 
osteiidit.  quo  pacto  recordatio  rei  unius  excitari  possit  per  recordationeiQ 
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is  of  much  more  importance,  Hobbes  builds  nothing  on  the  priif 
ciple  ^yhich  he  had  announced.  He  does  not  even'  announce  it, 
as  .diflfering  in  any  respect  from  the  general  laws  of  material 
motion  and  impact :  nor  was  it,  indeed,  possible  for  him  so  to  do, 
compatibly  with  his  system,  which  was  exclusively  material  and 
mechanical.  Far  otherwise  is  it  with  Des  Cartes ;  greatly  as 
he  too  in  his  after  writings  (and  still  more  egregiously  his  fol- 
lowers De  la  Forgo,  and  others)  obscured  the  truth  by  theii 
attempts  to  explain  it  on  the  theory  of  nervous  fluids,  and  ma- 
terial configurations.*     But,  in  his  interesting  work,  De  Methodo, 

alterius,  quae  aliquando  una  cum  ea  memorix  impressa  fuit.  Ut  si  videam 
luos  oculos  cum  naso,  cnntinuo  frontem,  et  os,  umnesque  alias  faciei  partes 
imaginor,  quia  assuetus  non  sum  unas  sine  aliis  videre.  Et  cum  video 
ignem,  recordor  colorem  ejus,  quern  viso  igne  percepi  aliquando  ** 

That  Hobbes  was  not  the  discoverer  or  first  propounder  of  this  law  of 
association  is,  indeed,  clear  enough  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was 
indebted  to  Des  Cartes  for  his  knowledge  of  it ;  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  he  stiites  the  rule  with  distinctness. 

"  The  cause  of  the  coherence  or  consequence  of  one  conception  to  an- 
other, is  their  first  coherence  or  consequence  at  that  time  when  they  are 
produced  by  sense."     H.  N.,  c.  iv.  2.     See  also  Leviathan,  Pt.  I.,  c.  iii. 

Neither  is  it,  perhaps,  quite  correct  to  say  that  Hobbes  buihls  nothing 
on  this  law.     He  at  least  clearly  saw  its  connexion  with  speech. 

"  It  is  the  nature  almost  of  every  corporal  thing,  being  often  moved  in 
one  and  the  same  manner,  to  receive  continuilly  a  greater  and  greater 
easiness  and  aptitude  to  the  same  motion,  insomuch  as  in  time  the  same 
becometh  so  habitual,  that  to  beget,  it  there  needs  no  more  than  to  begin 
it.  The  passions  of  man,  as  they  are  the  beginning  of  volunt  iry  motion's, 
so  are  they  the  beginning  of  speech,  which  is  the  motion  of  the  tongue. 
And  men  desiring  to  show  others  the  knowledge,  opinions,  conceptions,  and 
passions,  which  are  in  themselves,  and  to  that  end  having  invented  lan- 
guage, have  by  that  means  transferred  all  that  discursion  of  their  mind 
mentioned  in  the  former  chapter,  by  the  motion  of  their  tongues,  into 
discourse  of  words  :  and  ratio  now  is  but  oratio^  for  the  most  part,  wherein 
custom  hath  so  great  a  power,  that  the  mind  suss^^stcth  only  the  first 
word  ;  the  rest  follow  habitually,  and  are  not  follow^ed  by  the  mind,"  &.c. 
H.-N.,  c.  V.  14.     Ed.] 

.  <  [It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Mr.  Coleridge  is  not  more  indulgent 
here  to  Des  Cartes  than  the  truth  of  the  case  warrants.  The  Tractatus 
de  Hrnnine  is,  no  doubt,  a  part  of  the  great  Work  of  which  he  gives  an 
account  in  his  De  Methodo,  as  being  then  written  ;  and  in  it  the  nervous 
fluids  and  material  configurations  are  displayed  as  precisely,  if  not  as  copi- 
oosljy  as  by  his  commentator  De  la  Forge  himself.     The  "  animal  spirits  *• 
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Des  Cartes  relates  the  circumstance  which  first  led  him  to  medi- 
tate on  this  subject,  and  which  since  then  has  been  often  noticed 
and  employed  as  an  instance  and  illustration  of  the  law.  A 
child  who  with  its  eyes  bandaged  had  lost  several  of  his  fingers 
by  amputation,  continued  to  complain  for  many  days  succes- 
sively of  pains,  now  in  this  joint  and  now  in  that,  of  the  very 
fingers  which  had  been  cut  off.*  Des  Cartes  was  led  by  this 
incident  to  reflect  on  the  uncertainty  with  which  we  attribute 
any  particular  place  to  any  inward  pain  or  uneasiness,  and  pro- 
ceeded afler  long  consideration  to  establish  it  as  a  general  law  ; 
that  contemporaneous  impressions,  whether  images  or  sensations, 
recall  each  other  mechanically.  On  this  principle,  as  a  ground 
work,  he  built  up  the  whole  system  of  human  language,  as  one 
continued  process  of  association.  He  showed  in  what  sense  not 
only  general  terms,  but  generic  images, — under  the  name  of 
abstract  ideas, — actually  existed,  and  in  what  consist  their 
nature  and  power.  As  one  word  may  become  the  general  ex- 
ponent of  many,  so  by  association  a  simple  image  may  represent 

move  mind  and  body.  See  De  Horn.,  P.  IV.,  9.  55,  &c.  See  even  in  the 
De  Methodo  itself.  Denique  id  quod  hie  super,  omnia  observari  mei^tar, 
generatio  est  spirituum  animalium,  qus  aut  instar,  venti  subtilissimi,  aut 
potius  flamms  parissime ;  qu»  continue  e  corde  magna  copia  in  cerebrum 
ascendens,  inde  per  nervos  in  musculos  penetrat,  et  omnibus  membris 
motum  dat,  &c.  P.  30.,  edit.  1664.  '  See  Spectator,  No.  417.  And  indeed 
their  agency  is  distinctly  recognised  in  the  same  part  of  the  Prineipia,  in 
which  the  story  of  the  child  is  related.*    Ed."]    . 

*  [This  story  is  told  by  Des  Cartes  in  these  words  as  one  of  many  proofs 
that  animam,  non  quatenus  est  in  singulis'  membris,  sed  tantum  quatenus 
est  in  cerebro,  ea  qus  corpori  occidunt  in  singulis  membris,  nervorum  ope 
sentiie. — 

Cam  puells  cuidam,  manum  gravi  morbo  affectam  habenti,  velarentur 
oculi,  quoties  chirurgus  accedebat,  ne  curationis  apparatu  turbaretur, 
eique,  post  aliquot  dies  brachium  ad  cubitum  usque,  ob  gangrenam  in  eo 
serpentem,  fuis^t  amputatam,  et  panni  in  ejus  locum  ita  substituti,  lU  eo 
se  privatam  esse  plane  ignoraret,  ipsa  interim  varios  dolores,  nunc  in  uno 
ejus  manus  quse  abscissa  erat  digito,  nui\c  in  alio  se  sentire  querebatur. 
Quod  sane  aliunde  contingere  non  poterat,  quam  ex  eo,  quod  nervi,  qui 
prios  ex  cerebro  ad  manum  descendebant,  tuncque  in  brachio  juxta  cubi- 
tom  terminabantur,  eodem  modo  ibi  moverentur,  ac  prius  moveri  debuts- 
•ent  in  manu,  ad  sensum  hujus  vel  illius,  digiti  dolentis  animse  in  cerebro 
Twidenti  imprimeodom.    Princ.  IV.,  196     Ed.] 
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a  whole  class.*  But  in  truth  Hobbes  himself  makes  no  claims 
to  any  discovery,  and  introduces  this  law  of  association,  or  (in 
his  own'  language)  discursion  of  mind,  as^  an  admitted  fact,  in 
the  solution  alone  of  which,  and  this  by  causes  'purely  physio- 
logical, he  arrogates  any  originality.  His  system  is  briefly 
ibis  ;''  whenever  the  senses  are  impinged  on  by  external  objects, 
whether  by  the  rays  of  light  reflected  from  them,  or  by  cflHuxes 
of  their  finer  particles,  there  results  a  correspondent  motion  of 
the  innermost  and  subtlest  organs.  This  motion  constitutes  a 
representation,  and  there  remains  an  vmpressicn  of  the  same,  or  a 
certafn  disposition  to  repeat  the  same  motion.  Whenever  we 
feel  several  objects  at  the  samejime,  the  impressions  that  are  left 
(or  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Hume,  the  ideas)  are  linked  together. 
Whenever  therefore  any  one  of  the  movements,  which  constitute 
a  complex  impression,  is  renewed  through  the  senses,  the  others 
succeed  mechanically.  It  follows  of  necessity,  therefore,  that 
Hobbes,  as  well  as  Hartley  and  all  others  who  derive  association 
from  the  connexion  and  interdependence  of  the  supposed  matter, 
the  movements  of  which  constitute  our  thoughts,  must  have  re- 
duced all  its  forms  to  the  one  law  of  Time.  But  even  the  merit 
of  announcing  this  law  with  philosophic  precision  cannot  be  fairly 
conceded  to  him.     For  the  objects  of  any  two  ideas*  need  not 

«  [The  Editor  has  never  been  able  to  find  in  the  writings  of  Des  Cartes 
anything  coming  up  to  the  statement  in  the  text.  Certainly  nothing  of 
the  sort  follows  the  paragraph  containing  the  story  of  the  amputated 
hand.  That  Des  Cartes  was  a  Nominalist  is  clear  from  the  following 
piassage : — 

Et  optime  comprehendimus,  qua  pacto  a  varia  magnitudine,  figura  et 
motu  particularum  unius  corporis,  varii  motus  locales  in  alio  corpore  ex- 
citcntur.;  nuUo  autem  modo  possumus  intelligere,  quo  pacto  ab  iisdem 
(magnitudine  scilicet,  figura,  et  motu),  aliquid  aliud  producatur,  omnino 
diversae  ab  ipsis  naturae,  qualcs  sunt  ills  formae  substantiales  et  qualitates 
reales,  quas  in  rebus  esse  multi  supponunt ;  nee  etiam  quo  pacto  postea 
istae  qualitates  aut  formae  vim  habeant  in  aliis  corporibus  mutus  locales 
excitandi.     Princip.  IV.,  198      Ecj.] 

'  [See  Human  JVature.     C.  ii  ,  HI.     Leviathan  ubi  supra.     EM.] 

8  I  here  used  the  word  idea  in  Mr.  Hume's  sense  on  account  of  its 
general  currency  amongst  the  English  metaphysicians;  though  against  my 
owu  judgment,  for  I  believe  that  the  vague  use  of  this  word  has  been  the 
cause  of  much  error  and  more  confusion.    The  word,  Ui;  in  its  original 
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have  co-existed  in  the  same  sensation  in  order  to  become 
mutually  associable.  The  same  result  will  follow  when  one 
only  of  the  two  idea^  has  been  represented  by  the  senses,  and 
the  other  by  the  memory. 

sense  as  used  by  Pindar,  Aristophanes,  and  in  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew* 
represented  the  visual  abstraction  of  a  distant  object,  when  we  see  the 
whole  v/ithout  distinguishing  its  parts.*  Plato  adopted  it  as  a  technical 
term,  and  as  the  antithesis  to  iMuXer,  or  sensuous  image;  the  transient  and 
perishable  emblem,  or  mental  word,  of  the  idea.  Ideas  themselves  he  con- 
sidered as  mysterious  powers,  living,  seminal,  formative,  and  exempt  from 
time.f  In  this  sense  the  word  Idea  became  the  property  of  the  Platonic 
school ;  and  it  seldom  occurs  in  Aristotle,  without  some  such  phrase 
annexed  to  it,  as  according  to  Plato,  or  as  Plato  says.  ,  Our  English 
writers  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  or  somewhat  later,  employed 
it  either  in  the  original  sense,  or  Platonically,  or  in  a  sense  nearly  corres- 
pondent to  ouj:  present  use  of  the  substantive  Ideal ;  always  however 
opposing  it,  more  or  less,  to  image,  whether  of  present  or  absent  objects. 
The  reader  will  not  be  displeased  with  the  following  interesting  exempli- 
fication from  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor.  •*  St.  Lewis  the  King  sent  Ivo  Bishop 
of  Chartres  on  an  embassy,  and  he  told,  that  he  met  a  grave  and  stately 
matron  on  the  way  with  a  censer  of  fire  in  one  hand,  and  a  vessel  of  water 

•  [ t69  tlSop 

Kpariovra  X^P^f  ^^"99  0<aitdp  ra^'  *OA^/iiriov 

Ktlwop  Kara  ;^f  6voy  y*  iiia  rg  KoXdp 

&pa  Ti  Kexpa/tivtv. — Olymp.  XI.  (X),  121. 

ei  yireurrwr,  8rt  reO  IlXovrov  itapix^  fiiXrlovat  ivifpag, 
KMl  r>  yv<:>fin*y  Koi  rhv  liiav. — ^Aristop.  Plut.,  558-9. 

i|v  ii  li  Mia  avTo9  iii  harpairfi^  Koi  rd  tvivpa  airoi  XcvWy  utvtl  ;^(cuy. — ^Matt. 
xxviii.,  3.     Ed.] 

t  See  the  Timsus.  (Bekk.  III.,  ii.,  23.)  5re«  plv  o9v  ip  h  itipiovpyis  vp^t 
rd  Kaira  rahrii  l^^*  $\lwtaw  ht(f  roiovrip  rtvl  wpo9j(jp^f^^ot  vapaigiyfiarif  rffV 
lieaw  avroO  koI  Sbvaptw  &ir«pyc!^i|ra(,  xaXdp  2|  hpAyniff  o^«f  dirori>tliTBat  nav. 
But  the  word  Mia  is  used  by  Plato  in  several  senses,  modified  according  to 
the  natures,  divine  or  human,  in  which  he  represents  the  ideas  as  placed 
See  the  fine  moral  passage  in  the  Republic  (vii.,3) — Iw  r^  y^ta^rw  rg'sraia  f 
rai  hyaBov  iiia  icaX  p6yts  hpao9mt,  d^BZtva  il  c^Wtyivria  ttvai  b>(  ipa  xaoi  nawratf 
avr^  dpBuiV  rg  teal  KaXdv  alrla,  t»  rg  rpario  ^^g  tal  rSv  roSreo  Kvpiov  rg  otoUy  h 
rg  roifr^  airti  xvpta  iXi'iBttav  xal  vow  xapavj^opivih  "2  'ri  igi  ravrifv  iSgi¥  r> 
^iXXovra  tp^p6vt0t  rpi^giv  f^  iiia  "h  iripoela. 

The  notes  appended  by  the  enthusiastic  Thomas  Taylor  to  his  translatioF 
of  the  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle,  are  full  of  laamed  illustration  upon  thif 
fobject.    Ed.] 

n 
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Long,'  however,  before  either  Hobbes  or  Des  Cartes  the  law 
of  association  had  been  defined,  and  its  important  functions  set 

in  the  other ;  and  observing  her  to  hare  a  melancholy,  religious,  and  phao- 
tastic  deportment  and  look,  he  asked  her  what  those  symbols  meant,  and 
what  she  meant  to  do  with  her  fire  and  water  ;.8he  answered.  My  purpose 
\»  with  the  fire  to  burn  paradise,  and  with  my  water  to  quench  the  flames 
of  hell,  that  men  may  serve  God  purely  for  the  love  of  God.  But  we  rarely 
meet  wiU  i  such  spirits  which  Love  virtue  so  metaphysically  as  to  abstract 
her  from  all  sensible  compositions,  and  love  the  purity  of  the  idea"*  Des 
Cartes  having  introduced  into  his  philosophy  the  fanciful  hypothesis  of  ■ 
material  ideas,— ot  certain  configurations  of  the  brain,  which  were  as  so 
many  moulds  to  the  influxes  of  the  external  world, — Locke  adopted  the 
term,  but  extended  its  signification  to  whatever  is  the  immediate  object  of 
the  mind's  attention  or  consciousness.!  Hume,  distinguishing  those  repre- 
sentations which  are  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  a  present  object  from 
those  reproduced  by  the  mind  itself,  designated  the  former  by  impressions, 
and  confined  the  word  idea  to  the  latter. | 

»  [For  the  substance  of  the  following  paragraph,  and  in  part  for  the 
remarks  upon  the  doctrine  of  association  of  ideas  as  represented  in  the 
writings  of  Aristotle,  Mr.  Coleridge  is  indebted  tathe  very  interesting  and 
excellent  treatise  of  J.  G.  E.  Maasz,  On  the  Imagination,  Versuch  uber 
die  EinbUdungskraft,  pp.  343-4-5-6.  A  copy  of  this  work  (1797),  richly, 
annotated  on  the  margins  and  blank  spaces,  was  found  among  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge's books;  and  in  so  "  immethodical  a  miscellany  of  literary  opinions" 
as  this  the  insertion  of  these  notes  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

**  In  Maasz's  introductory  chapters,"  says  Mr.  Coleridge,  "  my  mind  has 
been  perplexed  by  the  division  of  things  into  matter  {sensatio  ab  extra) 
and  form  (i.  c.  per-et-con-eeptio  ab  intra).  Now  as  Time  and  Space  are 
evidently  only  the  universals,  or  modi  communes,  of  sensation  and  sensuous 
Form,  and  conse  juently  appertain  exclusively  to  the  sensuous  Einbildwigs- 
kraft  {=Eistmpla8y,  wXarrttv  tU  ?»),  which  we  call  Imagination,  Fancy, 
&c.,  all  poor  and  inadequate  terms,  far  inferior  to  the  German,  Einbildung, 
the  Law  of  Association  derived  ab  extra  from  the  contemporaneity  of  the 
impressions,  or  indeed  any  other  difference  of  the  characterless  Manifold 

*  [The  pnssage  here  ascribed  to  Bishop  Taylor  I  cannot  find  in  his  works,  nor  have  I 
been  aMe  to  light  upon  the  expression,  "  him  thnt  reads  in  malice  or  hiss  that  roads  after 
dinner,**  also  attributed  to  him  by  Mr.  Coleridge,  in  any  of  his  writings.    S.  C] 

t  [*'  It  (Idea)  being  tliat  term  whicht  I  thinlc,  serves  best  to  9tand  fur  whatsoever  is  the 
object  of  tb-)  understanding,  when  a  Oian  thinks  ;  I  have  xx^.ed.  it  to  express  whatever  is 
meant  b^'  phantasm,  notion,  species,  or  whatever  it  is  which  the  mind  can  be  employed 
■bout  in  thinking.'*    Human  Understand.  1. 1.,  %.  8.    Ed.  J 

X  [**  By  the  term,  ImprettioUy  then;  I  mean  all  our  mure  lively  perceptions,  when  we 
bew,  or  see,  or  feel,  or  love,  or  hate,  or  desire,  or  will.  And  impressi^as  are  distinguished 
from  AioM,  which  are  the  less  lively  perceptions,  of  which  we  nr^  ronscious,  when  wo 
nfleet  on  any  of  those  sensations  or  movements  aljove  mentioned  /n^rrv  ctmcernimg 
ttf  Bnm.  Under.,  8. 9.    Ed.] 
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forth  by  Ludovicus  Vives.***  Phnntasia,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  is 
employed  by  Vives  to  express  the  mental  power  of  comprehen- 
sion, or  the  active  function  of  the  mind  ;  and  imaginatio  for  the 
receptivity  (vis  receptiva)  of  impressions,  or  for  the  passive  per 

{daa  Mannichfaltige)  except   that  of  plus  and  minus  of  impingGnc« 
becomes  incomprehensible,  if  n.ot  ab«urd.     I  see  at  one  instant  of  time 
Rose  and  a  Lily. — Chemistry  teaches  me  that  they  differ  only  in  forn  . 
being  both  reducible  to  the  same  elements.     If  then  form  be  not  an  extei 
nal  active  power,  if  it  be  wholly  transfused  into  the  object  by  the  esem 
plastic  or  imaginative  faculty  of  the  percipient,  or  rather  creator,  whei* 
and  wherein"  shall  I  find  the  ground  of  my  perception,  that  this  is  the  Roee 
and  that  the  Lily.     In  order  to  render  the  creative  activity  of  the  imagi- 
nation at  all  conceivable,  we  must  necessarily  have  recourse  to  the  HaV" 
monia  prastahilita  of  Spinoza  and  Leibnitz :  in  which  case  the  automa- 
tism of  the  Imagination  and  Judgment  would  be  perception  in  the  same 
sense  as  a  self-conscious  watch  would  be  a  percipient  of  Time,  and  inclu- 
sively of  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun  and  stars.    But,  as  the  whole  is 
but  a  choice  of  incomprehensibles,  till  the  natural  doctrine  of  physical 
influx,  or  modification  of  each  by  all,  have  been  proved  absurd,  I  shall 
still  prefer  it :  and  not  doubt,  that  the  pencil  of  rays  forms  pictures  on 
the  retina,  because  I  cannot  comprehend  how  this  picture  can  excite  a 
mental  fac-simile." 

Maasz,  Introd.,  S.  1.  Denn  die  MerkmaU,  wodurchein  Ohjekt  angei" 
tellt  tffird,  miissen  enhoeder  individuelle  oder  gemeinsame  seyn. 

Coleridge.  "  Deceptive.  The  mark  in  itself  is  always  individual.  By 
an  act  of  the  reflex  understanding  it  may  be  rendered  a  sign  or  general 
term.  The  word  Voritetlung  has  been  as  often  mischievous  as  useful  in 
German  philosophy."     Eld.] 

10  [Originally  thus^— "  by  Melancthon,  Ammerbach,  and  L.  Vives ;  more 
especially  by  the  last ;" — part  of  which  statement  appears  to  have  been 
an  imperfect  recollection  by  Mr.  C.  of  the  words  of  Maasz,  who,  after 
observing  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  spirit  of  inquiry  took  a  new 
turn,  and  that  men  then  came  forth  who  knew  the  value  of  empirical 
p<«ychology,  and  took  pains  to  enforce  and  elucidate  its  truths,  proceeds  as 
follows : 

"  Among  the  first  to  whom  this  merit  belongs  were  Melancthon,  Am- 
merbach, and  Lud.  Vives,  whose  psychological  writings  were  published  all 
together  by  Getzner  (Zurich,  1662).  But  far  the  most  was  done  by  Vives 
He  brought  together  many  important  observations  upon  the  human  sou., 
and  made  striking  remarks  thereon.  More  especially  in  the  theory  of 
the  association  of  representations,  which  'Melancthon  and  Ammerbach  do 
not  bring  forward  at  all,  he  displays  no  ordinary  knowljedge."  Transl., 
p.  343. 

Philip  Melancthon,  a  reformer  in  Philosophy  «»  -"k^?^  ^s^^  "Ssw'^s^^^s^^-i 
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eeption."  The  power  of  combination  he  appropriates  to  the 
former :  "  qiuB  singula  et  simpHeiter  acceperai  imagination  ea  can* 
jungU  et  disjungii  pJumiasia.*^^^     And  the  law  by  which  tlie 

published,  among  other  philosophical  works,  a  book  De  JSntma,  1540. 
in  8vo. 

Vitus  Ammerbach,  a  learned  author  and  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Ingol- 
stadt,  was  born  at  Wedinguen  in  Bavaria,  and  died  in  1557,  at  the  age  of 
seventy.  He  also  published,  amongst  other  works,  one  on  the  Soul — De 
Jlnvna,  lib.  iv.,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1555,  8vo  ,  and  one  on  Natural  Philosophy — 
De  PhUoBophia  ^aturali,  lib.  vi ,  Svo. 

John  Lewis  Vives  was  bom  in  1492  at  Valencia  in  Spain,  died  at  Bruges, 
according  to  Thuanus  in  1541 :  was  first  patronized  by  Henry  VIII.  of 
England,  who  made  him  preceptor  in  Latin  to  the  Princess  Mary,  and 
afterwards  persecuted  by  him  for  opposing  his  divorce.  He  was  a  follower 
of  Erasmus,  and  opponent  of  the  Scholastic  Philosophy.  His  works,  which 
are  of  various  kinds,  theological,  devotional,  grammatical,  critical,  as  well 
as  philosophical,  were  printed  at  Basle  in  1553,  in  two  vols.  fol.  The 
Treatise  De  Anima  et  Vita  is  contained  in  vol.  ii.,  pp.  497-593.     S.  C] 

II  [Et  quemadmodum  in  altriee  faeuUate  mdere  est  inease  vim  guandam, 
qua  eibum  reeipiat,  a  Ham  qu<s  eontineatt  aliean  qua  eonfieiaty  quoique 
distribvat  et  dispenset:  ita  in  animis  et  hominum  et  brutorum  estfunctio^ 
quaB  imagines  sensibus  impressas  recipit,  quae  inde  Imaginativa  dicitur : 
est  quae  continet  haec,  Memoria;  quae  conficit,  Phantasia :  quae  distribuit 
ad  assensum  aut  dissensum,  Extrimatrix.  Sunt  enim  spiritalia  imagines 
Dei,  corporalia  vero  spiritalium  quadam  veluti  simulachra :  vt  mirandum 
Hon  nt,  ex  corporalibus  spiritalia  coffigi,  ceu  ab  umbria  aut  picturia 
corpora  expreasa.  Imaginativae  actio  est  in  animo,  que  oculi  in  corpore, 
recipere  imagines  intuendo :  eatque  velut  orificium  quoddam  vaaiay  quod 
eat  Memorta,  Phantasia  ver6  conjungit  et  disjungit  ea,  quae  singula  et 
simplicia  Imaginatio  acceperat.  Equidem  baud  aum  nesciua,  confundi 
duo  hac  a  pleriaque,  ut  Jmaginationem  Phantaaiam,  et  vice  versa  bane 
Imaginationem  nominent,  et  eandtm  ease  functionem  arbitrentur.  Sed 
nobis  turn  ad  rem  aptitu,  turn  ad  docendum  aceammodatiua  visum  est  ita 
partiri:  propterea  quod  actionea  videmtis  diatinctaa,  unde  facultatea 
censentur  Tametsi  nihil  erit  quandoque  periculi,  ai  istia  utamur  pro- 
miaeue.  Accedit  hia  sensua,qui  ab  Ariatotele  communis  dicitur ^  quojudi- 
eantnr  aenailia  abaentia :  et  diacemuntur  ea,  qua  variorum  aunt  aenau- 
wn :  hie  sub  Imaginationem  et  Phant a aiam  venire  poteat.  Phantasia  eat 
mirifice expedita  et  libera:  quieqttid  eollibitum  eat,fingit,  refingit,  com- 
ponit,  devineit,  diaaolvit,  rea  diajunctiaaimaa  conneetit,  conjunctiasimaa. 
autem  longiaaime  aeparat.  Itaque  niai  regatur,  et  eohibeatur  a  ratione, 
haud  aeeua  animum  percellit  ae  perturbat,  quam  procella  mare.  Jo. 
Ludovici  Wisia,  De  Anima  et  Vita  Lib.  i  ,  opera,  torn,  ii.,  p.  509.  Basil., 
1965     S.  C] 

»  [Maasz,  p.  34^.    Note.    Vives  De  Anim.  i.,  s.  d.  cogn.  intern.   Phan* 
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thoughts  are  spontaneously  presented  follows  thus ;  "  qua  simul 
9u$U  a  phantasia  comprehensa,  n  alterutrum  occurraif  sotet  secum 
alterum  represerUare.*^^^  To  time,  therefore,  he  subordinates  all 
the  other  exciting  causes  of  association.  The  soul  proceeds  "  a 
causa  ad  effectum,  ah  hoc  ad  instrumentum,  a  parte  ad  iotum  /"^^ 
thence  to  the  place,  from  place  to  person,  and  from  this  to  what«. 
ever  preceded  or  followed,  all  as  being  parts  of  a  total  impres- 
sion, each  of  which  may  recall  the  other.  The  apparent  springs, 
*'  saltus  veltransiiusetiam  longissimos"^*  he  explains  by  the  same 
thought  having  been  a  component  part  of  two  or  more  total  im- 
pressions. Thus  "  ex  Scipione  venio  in  cogUationem  poientuB  Tur* 
cidBy  propter  victorias  ejus  de  Asia,  in  qua  regnabat  Aniiochus."^' 
But  from  Vives  I  pass  at  once  to  the  source  of  his  doctrines, 
and  (as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  remains  yet  extant  of 
Greelc  philosophy),  as  to  the  first,  so  to  the  fullest  and  most  per- 
feet  enunciation  of  the  associative  principle,  namely,  to  the 
writings  of  Aristotle  ;  and  of  these  in  pailicular  to  the  treatises 
De  Anima,  and  "  De  Memoria,^  which  last  belongs  to  the  series 
of  essays  entitled  in  the  old  translations  Parva  JNaiuralia."    In 

taaia  eonjungit  et  disjungii  ea^  qua  nngula  et  ttmpliciier,  acceperat 
imaginatio.  Imagination,  according  to  Vives,  says  Maasz,  is  the  capaibility 
of  perceiving  an  impression.     S.  C] 

19  De  Anuna,  i.,  sect,  d.,  cited  by  Maasz  in  a  note,  ibid,  Vives  proceeds 
thus — unde  sedeB  HUb  exittunt  in  art\ficio  mefnoria,  quippe  ad  a«pec1vm 
hci  de  eo  venit  in  mentem,  quod  in  loco  seimut  eveniste,  aut  situm  esMe: 
quando  etiam  ewn  voce  aut  sono  afiquo  quippiam  coniingit  lattim,  eodem 
sono  audita  delectamur:  ai  triste  tristamur.  Quad  in  brutis  qitoque  e$i 
annotare :  qua  n  qua  Mono  voeata  gratum  nliquid  aeeipiunt,  ruraum  ad 
eundem  $onum  facile  ac  libenter  accurruni:  sin  emdantur,  aaniium 
eundem  deincepa  re/armidant,  explagarum  reeardatione, — Lib.  ii..  Open, 
torn,  if.,  p.  519.     S.  C] 

14  [De  Anima,  ii.,  sect,  d.,  mem,  et  record. — Cited  by  Maasz  in  a  note, 
ibid,    S  C] 

^  [Ibtd, — ibid.  See  Maasz,  pp.  345-6.  That  the  springs  are  only  **  ap- 
parent **  is  explained  by  Maasz,  commenting  on  the  .words  of  Vivos,  Sunt 
{in  phantaMid)  transitus  quidam  lonf^isaimi,  imma  saltus,    S.  C] 

^  [Cited  by  Maasz  from  the  same  place,  p.  346.     S.  C] 

17  [This  collection,  r&  /"'P&  KoXoff/itva  ^vngKS,  which  is  connected  with 
the  treatise  in  three  hooks  on  the  Soul  (as  Trendelenburg  distinctly  shows 
in  the  Preface  to  his  elaborate  commentary  on  that  work  of  Ai-istotle\ 
contains  the  books  On  Sense  and  Things  Sensible^  Otv  ^^rwaft^  -wv^^^^^ 
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M  much  as  later  writers  have  either  deviated  from,  or  added  to 
Lla  doctrines,  they  appear  to  me  to  have  introduced  either  ermr 
or.  groundless  supposition. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Aristotle's  positions 
on  this  subject  are  unmixed  with  fiction."  The  wise  Stagy  rite 
qfieaks  of  no  successive  particles  propagating  motion  like  billiard 
balls,  as  Hobbes  ;*'  nor  of  nervous  or  animal  spirits,  where  in- 
animate and  irrational  solids  arc  thawed  down,  and  distilled,  or 
ITtrated  by  ascension,  into  living  and  intelligent  fluids,  that  .etch 
and  re-etch  engravings  on  the  brain,  as  the  followers  of  Dan 
Cartes,  and  the  humoral  pathologists  in  general ;  nor  of  an  os- 
cillating ether  which  was  to  effect  the  same  service  for  the  nerves 
oTthe  brain  considered  as  solid  fibres,  as  the  animal  spirits  per- 
iBrm  for  them  under  the  notion  of  hollow  tubes,  as  Hartley 
leaches — nor  finally  (with  yet  more  recent  dreamers),  of  chemi- 
cal compositions  by  elective  affinity,  or  of  an  electric  light  at 
once  the  immediate  object  and  the  ultimate  organ  of  inward 
▼i&ion,  which  rises  to  the  brain  like  an  Aurora  Borealis,  and 
there,  disporting  in  various  shapes, — as  the  balance  of  plus  and 
mmvsy  or  negative  and  positive,  is  destroyed  or  re-established, — 

lection.  On  iSleep,  On  Dreams,  On  Divination  in  Sleep  (co^  iwvm)^  On 
Length  and  Shortness  of  Life,  On  Youth  and  Old  Age,  On  Respiration,  and 
On  Life  and  Death.     S.  C] 

18  [Maasz  has  also  said  (p.  345),  speaking  of  Vives,  that,  though  he 
set  forth  correctly  the  theory  of  association,  he  yet  did  not  exhibit  it  with 
«uch  entire  purity  as  Aristotle.  Mr.  Coleridge,  however,  is  comparing  the 
wise  Stagyrite  with  Hobbes,  Des  Cartes,  Hartley,  and  others — Maasz  is 
comparing  him  with  Vives— observing  that  this  author  not  only  came  after 
Aristotle  in  perceiving  and  expressing  the  general  law  of  imagination, 
but,  what  is  the  principal  thing,  did  not  state  the  theory  of  association  so 
consistently  and  purely  as  the  former,  because  he  made  exceptions  to  the 
■ame,  which  are  such  in  appearance  only :  though  he  thinks  it  may  be 
tfframed  in  his  favor,  that  his  language  is  incorrect  rather  than  his  con- 
ception of  the  subject.  Mr.  Coleridge,  on  the  other  hand,  is  objecting  t»» 
the  physical  dreams,,  which  modern  metaphysicians  introduced  into  the 
mrvey  of  psychological  facts  delivered  by  the  sager  ancient.  He  imputes 
to  them  an  error  in  principle,  while  Maasz  remarks  upon  a  statement  ut 
variance  with  a  law  correctly  laid  down.     S.  C] 

■•  [See  Human  Nature,  chaps,  ii.  and  iii.  Hobbes  does  not  udc  the 
opzessions  in  which  Mr.  C.  describes  his  doctrine,  but  speaks  much  of 
Motions  produced  in  the  brain  by  objects.    S.  C  ] 
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images  out  both  past  and  present.  Aristotle  delivers  a  just  the- 
ory without  pretending  to  an  hypothesis  ;  or  in  other  words  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  different  facts,  and  of  their  relations 
to  each  other  witliout  supposition,  that  is,  a  fact  placed  under  a 
number  of  facts,  as  their  common  support  and  explanation ; 
though  in  the  majority  of  instances  these  hypotheses  or  suppo- 
sitions better  deserve  the  name  of  t;»o»onff«rc,  or  sufficUonsJ^  Ife 
uses  indeed  the  word  KivnvtXt,  to  express  what  we  call  representa- 
tions or  ideas,  but  he  carefully  distinguishes  them  from  material 
motion,  designating  the  latter  always  by  annexing  the  words  » 
roTw,  or  Kara  rdirov «»  On  the  Contrary  in  his  treatise  De  Anima,  he 
excludes  place  and  motion  from  all  the  operations  of  thought, 
whether  representations  or  volitions,  as  attributes  utterly  and 
absurdly  heterogeneous." 

>"  [The  discussion  of  Maasz  on  the  part  performed  by  Aristotle  in  ex- 
plaining the  general  law  of  the  Imagination  extends  from  p.  319  to  p.  335, 
from  sect.  90  to  94  inclusively.     S.  C] 

«'  [See  Maasz,  p.  321.  He  refers  generally  to  the  treatise  De  Animas 
lib.  ii.,  cap.  iii.,  and  in  particular  to  the  words  in  n,  3,  "E.wlpit  61  wpdg  r*6r«is 
iirdpj^tt  »a(  rd  narA  r6wo»  Aififrutfy.  "  But  some,  beside  these  things,  have 
also  the  f  iculty  of  motion  according  to  place." 

In  the  third  and  fourth  chapters  of  the  first  book  the  subject  of  motion, 
Kmra  rowv^  is  discussed,  and  the  opinions  of  other  philosophers  that  it  is 
properly  attributable  to  the  soul,  refuted.  Sections  3  and  4  of  Lib.  i.,  cap 
iii.,  speak  distinctly  on  this  point :  and  so  do  sections  8-11  of  cap.  iv.  In 
the  latter  the  philosopher  says :  "  That  the  soul  cannot  possibly  be  har- 
mony, neither  can  be  turned  about  in  a  circle,  is  manifest  from  the  afore- 
said. But  that  it  may  be  removed  per  accidetu — contingently — ^may  so 
move  itself,  even  as  we  have  declared,  is  possible :  inasmuch  as  that,  io 
which  it  is,  is  capable  of  being  moved,  and  that  (in  which  it  is)  may  be 
moved  by  the  soul :  but  in  no  other  w^ay  is  it  possible  for  the  soul  to  be 
moved  according  to  place." 

Miasz  discusses  Aristotle's  use  of  the  term  Kt»^9it  in  sections  91-2,  pp. 
:f-21-333.  He  observes  that  it  was  not  unusual  with  the  Greek  philosophers 
tu  u^  the  word  for  the  changes  of  the  soul,  and  that  Plato,  for  example!, 
!i  lyd  expressly  Ktvrnris  xard  Tt  ^f/vx^iv  ttti  Kiiri  adpay  in  the  Thestetus,  §  27, 
(Opera  Bekker.  Lond.  Sumpt.  R.  Priestley,  1826.  Vol.  iii.,  p.  412 
S.  C] 

"**  [I.  C.  3  in  initio.      Xotat  y^  oi  it6¥op  \f/t966i  iori  rd   rfiv  oiortav  atrtjs  roiofrii* 

U  n  rdv  divv&Ttav  rd  lirapxttv  a^il  ictvnviv.     Cited  by  Maasz,  p.  322.     Ed.] 
[For  perhaps  not  only  it  is  false  that  the  being  of  the  ^-qn^  \%  v(v^^  ^^ 
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The  general  law  of  association,  or,  more  accurately,  the  com- 
mon condition  under  which  all  exciting  causes  act,  and  in  which 
Ihey  may  be  generalized,  according  to  Aristotle,  is  this.?'  Ideas 
1^  having  been  together  acquire  a  power  of  recalling  each 
other ;  or  every  partial  representation  awakes  the  total  repre- 
sentation of  which  it  had  been  a  part.^^     In  the  practical  deter. 

they  suppose,  who  affirm  that  it  is  a  thing  which  moves  or  is  able  to  move 
itself ;  but  it  may  be  that  it  is  a  thing  to  which  motion  cannot  possibly 
belong.    Translation.     S.  C] 

*>  [See  Maasz,  pp.  324-5-6.  In  proof  that  Aristotle  had  a  right  concep- 
tton  of  the  common  law  of  Association,  though  he  did  not  call  it  by  that 
name,  and  had  not  discovered  all  its  fruitfulness,  he  cites  from  the  treatise 
De  Jifemoria,  cap.  ii.,  the  following  sentences : — wftpahovci  ^  a\  difafivfivtis, 
hftiSfi  iri(pvKt¥  fi  Mwriati  fiir.  /ttpirOat  {teriL  rfyfit — thus  translated  or  paraphrased 
by  Maasz — **  The  Representations  come  after  one  another  to  the  conscious- 
nes3,  when  the  changes"  (or  movements)  "  of  the  soul  thereto  belonging 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  one  arises  after  the  other.'*  (I  believe  the  stricter 
rendering  to  be — Recollections  take  place  because  it  is  the  nature  of  the 
mind  that  its  motions  follow  one  another). — tvta  iSdvui  i  ira^  /t^AXoy  pvir/io- 

iftv'>fitv^  Jl  ircpa  iroXXdci;. 

— ^**^But  such  a  connexion  among  the  changes  of  the  soul,  whereby  one 
succeeds  another,  arises,  though  it  be  not  necessary,  through  a  kind  of  cus- 
tom. For  the  production  of  this,  however,  it  is  sufficient,  if  we  have  only 
once  perceived  the  objects  of  the  representation  together."  (This  is  a 
collection  from  the  words  of  Aristotle  rather  than  their  direct  sense,  which 
seems  to  be  as  follows :  **  The  sequence  of  the  mental  motions  is  some- 
times a  necessary  one,  and  this,  as  is  evident,  must  always  take  place ; 
sometimes  it  is  one  that  arises  from  custom,  and  this  takes  place  only  for 
the  most  part.  Some  men,  by  once  thinking  of  a  thing,  acquire  a  habit, 
more  than  others  by  thinking  ever  so  often.  Therefore  we  remember  some 
things,  (hat  we  have  seen  but  anee,  better  than  other  things,  that  we  have 
Been  many  a  time  ") 

•*^  Still  plainer  perhaps,"  says  he,  "  speaks  the  place  which  follows  the 

allOVe ;  as  thus :  Srav  o^i^  dvafititvriCKUiiicOa,  KtvoCfiiBa   rtav  irporiptov  rtva  Ktv^atioiff 

Un  iv  Kt¥ri$t?iiiv,  ikiff  ffv  Utivn  iibtde, — **  A  representation  is  called  up  (we 
remember  it)  as  soon  as  changes  of  the  soul  arise,  with  which  that " 
(change  or  movement)  "  belonging  to  said  representation  has  been  associ- 
ated."   S.  C] 

■•  [See  Maasz,  p.  326.  **  Thus,  representations  which  have  been  together, 
caU  forth  eac^  other,  or :  Every  partial  representation  awakens  its  total 
n^resentation." 

^  This  rule  holds  good  for  the  succession  of  representations  generally,  as 
well  when  we  reflect  upon  a  thing  and  strive  to  remember  it,  as  when  that 
is  not  the  case ;  it  avails,  as  I  have  just  now  expressed,  for  the  voluntary 
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mination  of  this  common  principle  to  particular  recollections,  he 
admits  live  agents  or  occasioning  causes :  1st,  connexion  in  tinM, 
whether  simultaneous,  preceding,  or  successive ;  2d,  vicinity  or 
connexion  in  space  ;  3d,  interdependence  or  necessary  connex- 
ion, as  cause  and  effect ;  4th,  likeness ;  and  5th,  contrast.'*  Am 
an  additional  solution  of  the  occasional  seeming  chasms  in  the 
continuity  of  reproduction  he  proves,  ^at  movements  or  ideas 

and  involuntary  series  of  imaginations.  This  Aristotle  expressly  asserts, 
and  hereby  we  see,  in  what  universality  he  had  conceived  the  law  of  asso- 
ciation." He  quotes  in  support  of  this  the  following  sentence  from  the 
treatise  De  Memoria,  cap.  ii.  Ttnro^t  fti¥  o^v  ovm,  koI  ftii  {irrodrr«(  S*  o9r^ 
iva^ifLvftWKOvrai,  orav  jteGi*  Iripwv  KlvriQtv  Uilvn   yiviirat.     In  thls  way  men  try  tO 

recollect,  and,  when  not  trying,  it  is  thus  they  remember;  some  particular 
movement  (of  mind)  arising  after. some  other.    S.  C] 

**  [Maasz  (at  p.  327)  shows  that  Aristotle  gives  "  four  distinct  rules  for 
Association  " — that  is  to  say,  conni^xion  in  time,  in  space,  resemblance,  and 
opposition  or  contrast — in  proof  of  which  he  cites  the  following  passagiH- 
itd  KOI  rd  l<pt^iis  Oriftcvoftip  vo^oavrts  hnd  rotr  vvv,  Tl  dXXov    rtydf,  xal  i^*  hito(ov,% 

iifavrioVf  "h  rov  aUvtyyvi,  Aii  rovro  yivtrai  i\  dva^tvn9it.  Therefore  in  trying  lo 
remember  we  search  (our  minds)  in  regular  order,  proceeding  from  the 
present  or  some  other  time  (to  the  time  in  which  what  we  want  to  recollect 
occurred)  ;  or  from  something  like,  or  directly  opposite,  or  near  in  plaoe: 
De  Mem.,  cap,  ii. 

At  pp.  27-8,  Maasz  writes  thus :  "  That  B.  should  be 'really  immediately 
associated  with  A.  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  whole  representation. B. 
should  have  been  together  with  the  whole  representation  A.;  if  only  sqbm 
mark  of  A.,  say  M.,  has  been  associated  with  some  mark  of  B.,  that  is  sttt- 
cient.  If  then  A.  being  given,  m.  is  consequently  represented,  n.  is  lilte' 
wise  associated  therewith,  because  both  have  been  already  together;  aiM| 
then  with  n.  are  associated  the  remaining  marks  belonging  to  B.  becaose 
these  have  been  already  together  with  m.  in  the  representation  B.  Thus 
the  whole  representation  B.  is  called  up  through  A."  **  This  seems  to  me 
sflproof,"  says  Mr.  Coleridge  in  a  marginal  note  on  the  passage,  **  that  Like- 
ness, as  co-ordinate  with,  but  not  always  subordinate  to,  Time,  exerts  an 
influence  per  ae  on  the  association.  Thus  too  as  to  Cause  and  Effects — 
they  cannot  of  course  be  separated  from  Contemporaneity,  but  yet  th^y 
act  distinctly  from  it.  Thus  too,  Contrast,  and  even  Order.  In  short, 
whatever  makes  certain  parts  of  a  total  impression  more  vivid  or  distinct 
will  determine  the  mind  to  recall  these  rather  than  others.  Contempora- 
neity seems  to  me  the  common  condition  under  which  all  l^e  determining 
powPTS  act  rather  than  itself  the  effective  law.  Maasz  sometimes  forgets, 
— «s  Hartley  seems  never  to  have  remembered, — that  all  our  images  .«r« 
abstractions ;  and  that  in  many  cases  of  likeness  the  association  is  merely 
an  act  of  recognition."    MS.  note.    S.  C] 
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possessing  one  or  ti)e  other  of  these  five  characters  had  passed 
'through  the  mind  as  intermediate  links,  sufficiently  clear  to 
recall  other  parts  of  the  same  total  impressions  with  which' they 
kad  co-existed,  though  not  vivid  enough  to  excite  that  degree  of 
attention  which  is  requisite  for  distinct  recollection,  or  as  we  may 
eptly  express  it,  after  consciousness.**  In  association,  then, 
consists  the  whole  mechanism  of  the  reproduction  of  impressions, 
in  the  Aristotelian  Psychology.  It  is  the  universal  law  of  the 
passive  fancy  and  mechanical  memory ;  that  which  supplies  to 
all  other  faculties  their  objects,  to  all  thought  the  elements  of  its 
Materials. 

In  consulting  the  excellent  commentary  of  St.  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas on  the  Parva  NaiuraHd  of  Aristotle,  I  was  struck  at  once 
with  its  close  resemblance  to  Hume's  Essay  on  Association. 
The  main  thoughts  were  the  same  in  both,  the  order  of  the 
thoughts  was  the  same,  and  even  the  illustrations  differed  only 
by  Hume's  occasional  substitution  of  more  modern  examples. 
I  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  several  of  my  literary  acquaint- 
ances, who  admitted  the  closeness  of  the  resemblance,  and  that 
R  seemed  too  great  to  be  explained  by  mere  coincidence ;  but 
they  thought  it  improbable  that  Hume  should  have  held  the 
pages  of  the  Angelic  Doctor  worth  turning  over.  But  some 
time  after  Mr.  Payne  showed  Sir  James  Mackintosh  some  odd 
Tolumes  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  partly  perhaps  from  having 
keard  that  he  had  in  his  Lectures  passed  a  high  encomium  on 
this  canonized  philosopher ;  but  chiefly  from  the  fact,  that  the 
volumes  had  belonged  to  Mr.  Hume,  and  had  here  and  there 
marginal  marks  and  notes  of  reference  in  his  own  hand-writing. 
Among  these  volumes  was  that  which  contains  the  Parva  NatM- 
raUa,  in  the  old  Latin  version,  swathed  and  swaddled  in  the 
commentary  afore  mentioned !" 

••[This  is  set  forth  at  some  length  by  Maasz,  whose  expositions  of  the 
ipreseut  subject  Mr.  Coleridge  seems  to  have  mixed  up  in  his  mind  with 
those  of  Aristotle.     See  yersuch  ubef  die  Einbildungtkraft,  p.  27.     S.  C] 

**  [This  Commentary  of  Aquinas  is  contained  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
tdition  of  his  works,  printed  at  Venice,  in  1593-4,  and  in  the  Antwerp 
edition  of  1G12,  end  of  torn.  iii.  It  surrounds  two  translations  of  the  text^ 
me' of  which  is  the  Antigua  Translatio. 

Wh«n  Mr.  C.  spoke  »f  "  Hume's  Essay  on  Association/'  as  closely  re* 
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It  remains  then  for  me,  first  to  state  wherein  Hartley  diiSeiB 
from  Aristotle ;  tben^  to  exhibit  the  grounds  of  my  oonvictioa^ 
that  he  difiered  only  to  9r ;  and  next  as  the  result,  to  show,  by 

tembling  it,  he  must  hare  had  in  his  mind,  not  merely  the  short  sectioft. 
on  the  Association  of  Ideas,  but  generally  whatever  relates  to  the  mhjeei 
in  the  Inquiry  concerning  Human  Understanding,  from  sections  ii.  to  vii 
inclusivelyi  The  similar  thoughts  and  ancient  illustrations  are  to  be  fooaa 
in  that  part  of  the  commentary  which  belongs  to  the  treatise  2}e  Memorim 
et  Reminiscentia  (the  second  of  the  Parva  ^atttralia),  particularly  n| 
sections  v.  and  vi.,  pp.  25-6  of  the  Antwerp  edit. 

There  the  principles  of  connexion  amongst  ideas,  and  '*  the  method  anil 
regularity  '*  with  which  they  present  themselves  to  the  mind,ai*e  set  forth 
at  some  length,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  nature  of  memory  aiui 
describing  our  mental  processes  in  voluntary  recollection  and  unintentional 
remembrance.  I  think,  however,  that  the  likeness  to  Hume's  treatise, 
wherein  Association  of  Ideas  is  subordinate  and  introductory  to  another 
speculation,  which  it  was  the  author's  principal  aim  to  bring  forward,  may 
have  been  somewhat  magnified  in  Mr.  C.'s  mind  from  the  circumstance, 
that  the  commentary,  in  addition  to  what  it  sets  forth  on  connexions  tf 
ideas,  dwells  much  on  certain  other  topics  which  are  dwelt  upon  also  in 
the  Inquiry — as,  the  influence  of  custom  in  producing  mental  habits  and 
becoming  a  sort  of  second  nature ;  the  liveliness  and  force  o{ phantoMmai^t 
or  images  impressed  on  the  mind  by  sensible  things ,  and  the  distinctneis 
and  orderliness  of  mathematical  theorems.  These  topics  Hume  handles 
somewhat  differently  from  Aquinas,  as  his  drift  was  different;  but'  it  is 
possible  that  the  older  disquisition  may  have  suggested  his  thoughts  «■ 
these  points,  though  it  cannot  have  exactly  formed  them. 

It  is  rather  remarkable,  if  Hume  had  indeed  read  this  commentary  he-^ 
fore  composing  his  own  work,  that  he  should  have  expressed  himself  ^um 
at  p.  22  — **  Though  it  be  too  obvious  to  escape  observation,  that  diffeveiA 
ideas  are  connected  together,  /  do  not  find  that  any  philosopher  hat  mi^ 
tempted  to  enumerate  or  elans  all  the  principles  of  Association ^  a  subject, 
however,  that  seems  worthy  of  curiosity."  Aquinas,  in  the  commentai^, 
does  certainly  attempt  to  enumerate  them,  though  he  does  not  classUy 
them  exactly  as  Hume  and  other  modern  philosophers  have  done.  H« 
does  not  make  Cause  and  Effect  a  principle  of  Association  over  and  abofv 
Contiguity  in  Time  and  Place ;  and  he  mentions,  as  a  separate  inflaenss, 
direct  Dissimilarity  or  Contrast,  which  Hume  refers  to  Causation  and  "fts- 
semblance,  as  a  mixture  of  the  twa:  in  both  which  particulars  he  doss 
but  follow  the  leading  of  his  text. 

I  will  just  add  that  in  commenting  on  two  sentences  of  Aristotle,  quoted 
in  a  former  note,— -explaining  why  some  men  remember,  and  some  thh 
«re  remembered,  better  than  others,  under  similar  circumstances  of 
eiatioD^ — ^Aquinas  observes,  that  this  may  happen  thi:o\i^  Oisrrx  ^*»«:ifiQfi 
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what  influences  of  the  choice  and  judgment  the  assooiatiye  power 
becomes  either  memory  or  fancy ;  and,  in  conclusion,  to  appro- 
priate the  remaining  offices  of  the  minor  to  the  reason,  and  the 

and  profounder  knowledge,  because  whatever  we  moet  earnestly  attend  to 
remains  most  firmly  impressed  on  the  memory ;  and  again,  in  accounting 
for  false  and  imperfect  remembrance,  he  states  the  converse  fact,  that  by 
distraction  of  the  imagination  the  tnental  impression  is  weakened.  Lects. 
V.  a.  and  vi.  h.  These  remarks  tend  the  same  way  with  those  in  the  Bio- 
graphia,  towards  the  end  of  chap,  vii.,  concerning  the  superior  vividness 
of  certain  parts  of  a  total  impression,  and  the  power  of  the  will  to  give 
vividness  to  any  object  whatsoever  by  intensifying  the  attention.  Mr. 
Coleridge's  aim  was  to  show  that  these  agents  or  occasioning  causes  of  par- 
ticular thoughts  which  have  been  specified,  are  themselves  subject  to  a 
deeper  law, — to  the  determination  of  the  will,  reason,  judgment,  under- 
standing.    S.  C] 

[It  was  not  till  the  new  edition  of  this  work  was  in  the  press  that  I 
became  aware  of  a  note,  relating  to  chapter  v.  of  the  B.  L.  at  the  end  of 
the  Dissertation  on  the  progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy,  by  Sir  J.  Mackin- 
tosh, in  which  the  author  speaks  as  follows  :  "  I  have  already  acknowledged 
the  striking  resemblance  of  Mr.  Hume's  principles  of  association  to  those 
ef  Aristotle."  After  showing  that  the  story  of  Mr.  Hume  was  a  mistake, 
■Bd  how  the  mistake  arose,  he  proceeds  to  say — **  It  is  certain  that  .  . 
.  .  Aristotle  explains  recollection  as  depending  on  a  general  law, — thai 
tiie  idea  of  an  object  will  remind  us  of  the  objects  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded or  followed  when  originally  perceived.  But  what  Mr.  Coleridge  has 
not  told  us  is,  that  the  Stagyrite  confines  the  application  of  this  law  exelu- 
wtoely  to  the  phenomena  of  recollection  alone^  without  any  glimpse  of  a 
more  general  operation  extending  to  all  connexions  of  thought  and  feeling, 
— «  wonderful  proof  indeed,  even  so  limited,  of  the  sagacity  of  the  great 
philosopher,  but  which  for  many  ages  continued  barren  of  further  conse- 
<|tiences."  Perhaps  Mr.  C.  thought,  as  Maasz  appears  to  have  done,  that 
to  discover  the  associative  principle  in  respect  of  memory  was  obviously 
to  discover  the  general  law  of  mental  association,  since  all  connexions  of 
thought  and  feeling  are  dependent  on  memory.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
•  man  writing  a  treatise  on  Memory  and  Recollection  without  hitting  on 
this  law  of  association,  by  observing  the  manner  in  which  he  hunts  in  his 
mind  for  anything  forgotten ;  but  perhaps  this  remark  savors  of  simplicity, 
for  simple  folks,  when  a  truth  is  once  clearly  presented  to  them,  can  never 
^galn  so  abstract  their  minds  from  it  as  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  its 
being  unrecognised.  **  The  illustrations  of  Aquinas,"  Sir  James  adds, 
**  throw  light  On  the  original  doctrine,  and  show  that  it  was  unenlarged  in 
hk  time,  &.c."  (Yet  Aquinas  almost  touches  the  doctrine  of  Hobbes  when 
hs  says,  reminiscentia  habet  nmilitudinem  cujuadam  ayllogismi,  qvare 
Heut  in  nyllogismo  pervenitur  ad  coneiusionem  ex  aliqitibus  principiis, 
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imagination.  With  my  best  eflbrts  to  be  as  perspicuous  as  the 
nature  of  language  will  permit  on  such  a  subject,  I  earnestly 
solicit  the  good  wishes^  and  friendly  patience  of  my  readers, 
while  I  thus  go  "sounding  on  my  dim  and  perilous  way." 

iia  etiam  m  reminUcendo  aJiguis  quodammodo  tyllogixat,  8lc.)  '*  Thote 
of  L.  Vives,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  C,  extend  no  further." 

*'  But  .if  Mr.  Coleridge  will  compare  the  parts  of  Hobbes  on  Hitman 
^ature^  which  relate  to  this  subject,  with  those  which  explain  general 
terms,  he  will  perceive  that  the  philosopher  of  Malmesbury  builds  on 
these  two  foundations  a  general  theory  of  the  human  understanding,  of 
which  reasoning  is  only  a  particular  case."  This  has  already  been  admit- 
ted in  note  2.  Sir  James  seems  to  refer  to  the  whole  of  chap,  v.,  which 
t>egins  thus :  "  Seeing  the  succession  of  conceptions  in  the  mind  are 
caused  ...  by  the  succession  they  had  one  to  another  when  they 
were  produced  by  the  senses,"  &c.  He  points  out  the  forgetful  statements 
of  Mr.  C.  respecting  the  De  Methodoj  and  expresses  an  opinion  that 
Hobbes*  and  Hume  might  each  have  been  unconscious  that  the  doctrine 
of  association  was  not  originally  his  own.  Either  I  should  think  had  quite 
sagacity  enough  to  discover  it  for  himself;  but  the  question  is  whether 
Hobbes  was  more  sagacious  on  this  part  of  the  subject  than  any  preceding 
philosopher. 

Sir  James  makes  an  interesting  reply  to  Mr.  C.'s  remark  that  he  was 
unable  to  bridt^e  over  the  chasm  between  their  philosophical  creeds,  which 
I  do  not  quote  only  from  want  of  space.  That  Sir  James  was  one  of  Mr. 
C.'s  most  intelligent  readers  is  undeniable;  yet  I  think  it  is  not  quite  coa- 
clusive  against  the  German  doctrines, — either  as  to  their  internal  character 
or  the  mode  in  which  they  have  been  enunciated — that  they  fpund  no  en- 
trance into  his  mind ;  or  at  least  no  welcome  there,  or  entire  approval; 
for  are  not  aU  new  doctrines,  even  such  as  are  ultimately  established,  op- 
posed, on  their  first  promulgation,  by  some  of  the  strongest- headed  persons 
of  the  age  ?    S.  C] 

*  The  languago  of  Hobbes  has  somewhat  of  a  Peripatetlcal  traiuf,  and  when  he  dls- 
eourses  of  the  motiaiu  of  the  mind,  reminds  one  of  the  Aristotelian  commentator — Cans€ 
auUm  reminiseendi  m(  anU  iiMtittiiii,  qui  relinqwtntur  in  aniwui  «x  yriwta  imyrt§aion§  ipu, 
fuod  frimo  apprehendimu*.  Sir  James  says  **  the  term  B^psCm  Is  as  signifleant  as  If  It 
had  been  chosen  by  Hobbes.**  This  term  i»«y  have  led  Hobbes  to  talk  about  "  hnntlng,* 
**  tnelns,**  and  "  riinging /*  In  the  anman  JVottirs. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

That  Hartley's  System,  as  far  as  it  differs   from  that  of  Aristotle,  ii 
neither  tenable  in  Theory,  nor  founded  in  Facts. 

Of  Hartley's  hypothetical  vibrations  in  his  hypothetical  oscillating 
ether  of  the  nerves,*  which  is  the  first  and  most  obvious  distinction 
between  his  system  and  that  of  Aristotle,  I  shall  say  little.  TMiis, 
with  all  other  similar  attempts  to  render  thai  an  object  of  the 
sight  which  has  no  relation  to  sight,  has  been  already  sufficiently 
exposed  by  the  younger  Reimarus,*  Maasz,  and  others,  as  out- 
raging the  very  axioms  of  mechanics  in  a  scheme,  the  merit  of 
which  consists  in  its  being  mechanical.*  Whether  any  other 
philosophy  he  possible,  but  the  mechanical  ;  and  again,  whether 
the  mechanical  system  can  have  any  claim  to  be  called  philoso- 
phy ;  are  questions  for  another  place.  It  is,  however,  certain, 
that  as  long  as  we  deny  the  former,  and  affirm  the  latter,  we 
must  bewilder  ourselves,  whenever  we  would  pierce  into  the 
adyta  of  causation  ;  and  all  that  laborious  conjecture  can  do,  is 
to  fill  up  the  gaps  of  fancy.  Under  that  despotism  of  the  eye 
(the  emancipation  from  wliich  Pythagoras  by  his  numeral,  and 
Plato,  by  his  musical,  symbols,  and  both  by  Geometric  discipline, 
aimed  at,  as  the  first  irpovniUvita  of  the  mind) — under  this  strong 
sensuous  influence,  we  are  restless  because  invisible  things  are 
not  the  objects  of  vision;  and  metaphysical  systems,  for  the 
most  part,  become  popular,  not  for  their  truth,  but  in  proportion 
08  they  attribute  to  causes  a  susceptibility  of  being  seen,  if  only 
our  visual  organs  were  sufficiently  powerful. 

From  a  hundred  possible  confutations  let  one  suffice.     Accord 

»  [Hartley,  Ohserv.  on  Man,  c.  1.,  s.  1.,  props.  4  and  5.    Ed.] 

*  John  Alhert  H.  Reimarus.    E^.    See  Note  ip  the  Appendix.  S.  C] 

*  [See  Maasz,  pp  41-2.  Ed.] 
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■■    ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ^ ■ — 

Ing  to  this  system  the  idea  or  vibration  a  from  the  external  object 
A  becomes  associable  with  the  idea  or  Vibration  m  from  the  ex- 
ternal object  M,  because  the  oscillation  a  propagated  itself  so  as 
to  re-produce  the  oscillation  m.  But  the  original  impression  from 
M  was  essentially  different  from  the  impression  A  :  unless  there- 
fore difierent  causes  may  produce  the  same  effect^  the  vibration 
a  could  never  produce  the  vibration  m :  and  this  therefore  could 
never  be  the  means,  by  which  a  and  m  are  associated/  To  un- 
derstand this,  the  attentive  reader  need  only  be  reminded,  that 
the  ideas  are  themselves,  in  Hartley's  system,  nothing  more 
than  their  appropriate  tjonfigurative  vibrations.  It  is  a  mere  de- 
lusion of  the  fancy  to  conceive  the .  pre-existence  of  the  ideas,  in 
any  chain  of  association,  as  so  many  differently  colored  billiard- 
balls  in  contact,  so  that  when  an  object,  the  billiard-stick,  strikes 
the  firsfor  white  ball,  the  same  motion  propagates  itself  through 
the  red,  green,  blue,  and  black,  and  sets  the  whole  in  motion.  No  ! 
we  must  suppose  the  very  same  force,  which  ccmsUtules  the  white 
ball,  to  constitute  the  red  or  black  ;  or  the  idea  of  a  circle  to  coii- 
stitute  the  idea  of  a  triangle  ;  which  is  impossible. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  by  the  sensations  from  the  objects  A  and 
M,  the  nerves  have  acquired  a  disposition  to  the  vibrations  a  and 
w,  and  therefore  a  need  only  be  repeated  in  order  to  re-produce 
m.*  Now  we  will  grant,  for  a  moment,  the  possibility  of  such  a 
disposition  in  a  material  nerve,  which  yet  seems  scarcely  less  ab- 
surd than  to  say,  that  a  weather-cock  had  acquired  a  habit  of  turn- 
ing to  the  east,  from  the  wind  having  been  so  long  in  that  quarter : 
for  if  it  be  replied,  that  we  must  take  in  the  circumstance  of  life, 
what  then  becomes  of  the  mechanical  philosophy  ?  And  what  is 
the  nerve,  but  the  flint  which  the  wag  placed  in  the  pot,  as  the 
first  ingredient  of  his  stone-broth,  requiring  only  salt,  turnips,  and 
mutton,  for  the  remainder  !  *  But  i^  we  waive  this,  and  pre-sup. 
pose  the  actual  existence  of  such  a  disposition  ;  two  cases  are 
possible.  Either,  every  idea  has  its  own  nerve  and  correspon- 
dent oscillation,  or  tfiis  is  not  the  case.  If  the  latter  bo  the 
truth,  we  should  gain  nothing  by  these  dispositions  ;    for  then, 

•  [Maasz,  pp.  32-3.    Ed.] 

•  [Maasz,  pp.  33.    Ed.] 

•  [For  the  rest  of  this' paragraph  see  Maasz,  pp.  33-4.    Ed  J 
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every  nerve  having  several  dispositions,  when  ihe  motion  of 
any  other  nerve  is  propagated  into  it,  there  will  be  no  ground  or 
cause  present,  why  exactly  the  oscillation  tn  should  arise,  rather 
than  any  other  to  which  it  was  equally  pre-disposed.  But  if  we 
take  the  former,  and  let  every  idea  have  a  nerve  of  its  own,  then 
every  nerve  must  be  capable  of  propagating  its  motion  into 
'nany  other  nerves ;  and  again,  there  is  no  reason  assignable, 
A^hy  the  vibration  m  should  arise,  rather  than  any  other  ad  libUum, 
It  is  fashionable  to  smile  at  Hartley's  vibrations  and  vibrati- 
inclcs ;  and  his  work  has  been  re-edited  by  Priestley,  with 
vhe  omission  of  the  material  hypothesis/  But  hartley  was  too 
great  a  man,  too  coherent  a  thinker,  for  this  to  have  been  done, 
either  consistently  or  to  any  wise  purpose.  For  all  other  parts 
of  his  system,  as  far  as  they  are  peculiar  to  that  system,  onoe  re- 
moved from  their  mechanical  basis,  not  only  lose  their  main  sup- 
port, but  the  very  motive  which  led  to  their  adoption.  Thus  tb 
principle  of  contemporaneity,  which  Aristotle  had  made  the  con. 
mon  condition  of  all  the  laws  of  association,  Hartley  was  con. 
strained  to  represent  as  being  itself  the  sole  law.*  For  to  what 
law  can  the  action  of  material  atoms  be  subject,  but  that  of  prox- 
imity in  place  '?  And  to  what  law  can  their  motions  be  subjected, 
but  that  of  time  ?  Again,  from  this  results  inevitably,  that  the 
will,  the  reason,  the  judgment,  and  the  understanding,  instead  of 
being  the  determining  causes  of  association,  must  needs  be  repre- 
sented  as  its  creatures,  and  among  its  mechanical  effects.     Con- 

''  [Hartley's  Theory  of  the  Human  Mind  on  the  Principle  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Ideas ;  with  Essays  relating  to  the  subject  of  it.  By  Joseph 
Priestley,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.     London,  1775. 

Priestley  explains  and  defends  the  doctrine  of  vibrations  in  his  first 
Introductory  Essay ;  the  object  of  his  publication,  as  he  states  in  the  Pre- 
face, is  to  exhibit  hartley's  theory  of  the  Human  Mind,  as  far  as  it  relate? 
to  the  doctrine  of  a$8ociation  of  idecu  only,  apart  from  the  system  of 
moral  and  religious  knowledge,  originally  connected  with  it,  which  ren- 
dered the  work  too  extensive,— and  the  material  foundation  of  the  theory.. 
which  rendered  it  too  difficult  and  intricate,— for  general  reading. 

"  Haller  has  shown  that  the  doctrine  of  yibrations  attributes  propertiei 
to  the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  which  are  totally 
incompatible  with  their  nature."  Quoted  from  Rees's  Encyc.  Art.  Hart' 
wj.    S.  C.J 

*  [Hartley,  Obserr.  on  Man,  chap,  i.,  s.  ii.,  prop.  10.    Ekl.] 
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eeiye,  for  instance,  a  broad  stream,  winding  through  a  moun- 
tainous country  with  an  indefinite  number  of  currents,  varying 
and  running  into  each  other  according  as  the  gusts  chance  to  blow 
from  the  opening  of  the  mountains.  The  temporary  union  of 
several  currents  in  one,  so  as  to  form  the  main  current  of  the  mo- 
ment, would  present  an  accurate  image  of  Hartley's  theory  of 
the  will. 

Had  this  been  really  the  case,  the  consequence  would  have 
been,  that  our  whole  life  would  be  divided  between  the  despotism 
of  outward  impressions,  and  that  of  senseless  and  passive  memory. 
Take  his  law  in  its  highest  abstraction  and  most  philosophical 
form,  namely,  that  every  partial  representation  recalls  the  total 
representation  of  which  it  was  a  part  ;*  and  the  law  becomes  nu- 
gatory, were  it  only  for  its  universality.  In  practice  it  would 
indeed  be  mere  lawlessness.  Consider,  how  immense  must  be 
the  sphere  of  a  total  impression  from  the  top  of  St.  Paul's  church ; 
and  how  rapid  and  continuous  the  series  of  such  total  impressions. 
If,  therefore,  we  suppose  the  absence  of  all  interference  of  the 
will,  reason,  and  judgment,  one  or  other  of  two  consequences 
must  result.  Either  the  ideas,  or  reliques  of  such  impression, 
will  exactly  imitate  the  order  of  the  impression  itself,  which  would 
be  absolute  delirium :  or  any  part  of  that  impression  might  recall 
any  other  part,  and  (as  from  the  law  of  continuity,  there  must 
exist  in  every  total  impression,  some  one  or  more  parts,  which 
are  components  of  some  other  following  total  impr^ion,  and  so 
on  ad  infinitum)  any  part  of  any  impression  might  recall  any  part 
of  any  other,  without  a  cause  present  to  determine  what  it  should 
be.  For  to  bring  in  the  will,  or  reason,  as  causes  of  their  own 
cause,  that  is,  as  at  once  causes  and  effects,  can  satisfy  those  only 
who,  in  their  pretended  evidences  of  a  Grod,  having  first  demanded 


*  [At  p.  29,  Maasz  thus  expresses  the  common  law  of  Association : 
"With  a  given  representation  all "  (representations) '' can  be  associated, 
which  belong  with  it  to  a  total  representation,  but  those  only  immt' 
diately  ;  or,  as  is  also  said.  Every  representation  calls  back  into  the  mind 
its  total  representation."  "  Rather,"  says  Mr.  Coleridge  in  the  margin, 
" u  capable^  under  given  eofiditums,  of  recoiling;  or  else  our  whole  life 
would  be  divided  between  the  despotism  of  outward  impressions  and  that 
of  senseless  memory."    S.  C] 
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organization,  as  the  sole  cause  aiid  ground  of  intellect,  will  then 
coolly  demand  the  pre-existence  of  intellect,  as  the  cause  and 
ground- work  of  organization.  There  is  in  truth  but  one  state  to 
which  this  theory  applies  at  all,  namely,  that  of  complete  light* 
headedness ;  and  even  to  this  it  applies  but  partially,  because  the 
will  and  reason  are  perhaps  never  wholly  suspended. 

A  case  of  this  kind  occurred  in  a  Roman  Catholic  town  in  Grer* 
many  a  year  or  two  before  my  arrival  at  Gottingen,"  and  had 
not  then  ceased  to  be  a  frequent  subject  of  conversation.  A 
young  woman  of  four  or  five  and  twenty,  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  was  seized  with  a  nervous  fever ;  during  which,  ac- 
cording  to  the  asseverations  of  all  the  priests  and  monks  of  the 
neighborhood,  she  became  possessed,  and,  as  it  appeared,  by  a 
very  learned  .devil.  She  continued  incessantly  talking  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  in  very  pompous  tones  and  with  most  dis. 
tinct  enunciation.  This  possession  was  rendered  more  probable 
by  the  known  fact  that  she  was  or  had  been  a  heretic.  Voltaire 
humorously  advises  the  devil  to  decline  all  acquaintance  with 
medical  men  ;  and  it  would  have  been  more  to  his  reputation,  if 
he  had  taken  this  advice  in  the  present  instance.  The  case  had 
attracted  the  particular  attention  of  a  young  physician,  and  by 
his  state'Vncjit  many  eminent  physiologists  and  psychologists 
visited  the  town,  and  cross-examined  the  case  on  the  spot.  Sheets 
full  of  her  ravings  were  taken  down  from  her  own  mouth,  and 
were  found  to  consist  of  sentences,  coherent  and  intelligible  each 
for  itself,  Wit  with  little  or  no  connexion  with  each  other.  Of 
the  Hebrew,  a  small  portion  only  could  be  traced  to  the  Bible ; 
the  remainder  seemed  to  be  in  the  Rabbinical  dialect.  All  trick 
or  conspiracy  was  out  of  the  question.  Not  only  had  the  young 
woman  ever  been  a  harmless,  simple  creature ;  but  she  was 
evidently  laboring  under  a  nervous  fever.  In  the  town,  in  which 
she  had  been  resident  for  many  years  as  a  servant  in  difTereiit 
families,  no  solution  presented  itself  The  young  physician,  how- 
ever, determined  to  trace  her  past  life  step  by  step ;  for  the  pii- 
ticnl  herself  was  incapable  of  returning  a  rational  answer.  Ho 
at  length  succeeded  in  discovering  the  place  where  her  parents 

w  [In  February,  1799.    Ed.] 
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had  lived :  travelled  thither,  found  them  dead,  but  an  uncle  sur- 
viving ;  I  and  from  him  learned,  that  the  patient  had  been  chari- 
tably  taken  by  an  old  Protestant  pastor  at  nine  years  old,  and  had 
remained  with  him  some  years,  even  till  the  old  man's  death. 
Of  this  pastor  the  uncle  knew  nothing,  but  that  he  was  a  very 
good  man.  With  great  difficulty,  and  afler  much  search,  our 
young  medical  philosopher  discovered  a  niece  of  the  pastor's,  who 
had  lived  with  him  as  his  housekeeper,  and  had  inherited  his 
effects.  She  remembered  the  girl ;  related,  that  her  venerable 
uncle  had  been  too  indulgent,  and  could  not  bear  to  hear  the  girl 
scolded ;  that  she  was  willing  to  have  kept  her,  but  that,  af\er 
her  patron's  death,  the  girl  herself  refused  to  stay.  Anxious 
inquiries  were  then,  of  course,  made  concerning  the  pastor's 
habits;  and  the  solution  of  the  phenomenon  was. soon  obtained. 
For  it  appeared,  that  it. had  been  the  old  man's  custom,  for  years, 
to  walk  up  and  down  a  passage  of  his  house  into  which  the  kitchen 
door  opened,  and  to  read  to  himself  with  a  loud  voice,  out  of  his 
favorite  books.  A  considerable  number  of  these  were  still  in  the 
niece's  possession.  She  added,  that  he  was  a  very  learned  man 
and  a  great  Hebraist.  Among  the  books  were  found  a  collection 
of  Rabbinical  writings,  together  with  several  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Fathers;  and  the  physician  succeeded  in  identifying  so 
many  passages  with  those  taken  down  at  the  young  woman's  bed- 
side, that  no  doubt  could  remain  in  any  rational  mind  concerning 
the  true  origin  t)f  the  impressions  made  on  her  nervous  system. 

This  authenticated  case  furnishes  both  proof  and  instance,  that 
reliques  of  sensation  may  exist  for  an  indefinite  time  in  a  latent 
state,  in  the  very  same  order  in  which  they  were  originally  im- 
pressed ;  and  as  we  cannot  rationally  suppose  the  feverish  state 
of  the  brain  to  act  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  stimulus^  this  fact 
(and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  adduce  several  of  the  same  kind) 
contributes  to  malce  it  even  probable,  that  all  thoughts  are  in 
themselves  imperishable;  and,  that  if  the  intelligent  faculty 
should  be  rendered  more  comprehensive,  it  would  require  only  a 
different  and  apportioned  organization, — the  body  celestial  instead 
of  the  body  terrestrial^ — ^to  bring  before  every  human  soul  the  col- 
lective experience  of  its  whole  past  existence.  And  this,  this, 
perchance,  is  the  dread  book  of  judgment,  in  tKe.  \jcvH'^<jKiNKs^i^ 
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hieroglyphics  of  which  cYery  idle  word  is  recorded  !  Tea,  in  the 
very  nature  of  a  living  spirit,  it  may  be  more  possible  that  heaven 
and  earth  should  pass  away,  than  that  a  single  act,  a  single 
thought,  should  be  loosened  or  lost  from  that  living  chain  of 
causes,  with  all  thelinks  of  which,  conscious  or  unconscious,  the 
free- willy  our  only  absolute  Self,  is  co-extensive  and  co-present 
But  not  now  dare  I  longer  discourse  of  this,  waiting  for  a  lofUef 
mood,  and  a  nobler  subject,  warned  from  within  and  from  with- 
out, that  it  b  profanation  to  speak  of  these  mysteries — nXt  fi^H 

fa¥Taa9Mt¥,  its  gmXip  rd  rilf  6ncatoa§it^f  xal  vat^pvafyirs  vptfawiroy,  Kal  in  fovcpof  In 
ttaos  ovrw  Kokh,  Td  ybf  hfwf  vpdf  rd  h^ifiannf  wvyytwls  ff«2  hftotop  wot^ifitvwv  Sit 
hrtfiaWttw  r^  Off.  oi  yAp  9v  nnrarc  t7St¥  dfSaXfids  {IXiav,  ^Xioti^i  /i^  ytywti^iifot^  oMI 

rd  ffoXdr  jy  %  ^x^i  M  *«^*  ywo/iiyifi* — ^cc  jq  those  to  whosc  imagination 
it  has  never  been  presented,  how  beautiful  is  the  countenance  of 
justice  and  wisdom ;  and  that  neither  the  morning  nor  the  even- 
ing star  are  so  fair.  For  in  order  to  direct  the  view  aright,  it 
behoves  that  the  beholder  should  have  made  himself  congenerous 
and  similar  to  the  object  beheld.  Never  could  the  eye  have  be- 
held  the  sun,  had  not  its  own  essence  been  soli  form,"  {L  e.  pre* 
configured  to  Ught  by  a  similarity  of  essence  with  that  of  Ughl) 
**  neither  can  a  soul  not  beautiful  attain  to  an  intuition  of  beauty.'' 


"  IPloHnta,    Enn.  I.,  lib.  vi.,  as.  4  and  9.    Ed.] 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


CY  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  Hartleian  Theory — Of  the  original 
mistake  or  equivocation  which  procured  its  admission — Memoria 
teehniea. 

We  will  pass  by  the  utter  incompatibility  of  such  a  law — if  law 
it  may  be  called,  which  would  itself  be  the  slave  of  chancefr— 
with  even  that  appearance  of  ratipqality  forced  upon  us  by  the 
putward  phcmomena  of  human  conduct,  abstracted  from  our  own 
consciousness.  We  will  agree  to  forget  this  for  the  moment,  in 
order  to  fix  our  attention  on  that  subordination  of  final  to  efficient 
causes  in  the  human  being,  which  flows  of  necessity  from  the 
assumption,  that  the  will  and,  with  the  will,  all  acts  of  thought 
and  attention  are  parts  and  products  of  this  blind  mechanism,  in- 
stead of  being  distinct  powers,  the  function  of  which  it  is  to  con- 
trol, determine,  and  modify  the  phantasmal  chaos  of  association. 
The  soul  becomes  a  mere  ens  Iqgicum  ;  for.  as  a  real  separable 
being,  it  would  be  more  Vorthless  and  ludicrous  than  the  Grimalr 
kins  in  the  cat-harpsichord,  described  in  the  Spectator.  For 
these  did  form  a  part  of  the  process ;  but,  in  Hartley's  scheme, 
the  soul  is  present  only  to  be  pinched  or  stroked,  while  the  very 
squeals  or  purring  are  produced  by  an  agency  wholly  indepen- 
dent  and  alien.  It  involves  all  the  difficulties,  all  the  incompre- 
hensibility (if  it  be  not  indeed,  wj  ifLoiyt  6okU,  the  absurdity),  of  in- 
tercommunion between  substances  that  have  no  one  property  in 
common,  without  any  of  the  convenient  consequences  that  bribed 
the  judgment  to  the  admission  of  the  Dualistic  hypothesis. 
Accordingly,  this  caput  mortuum  of  the  Hartleian  process  has  been 
^rejected  by  his  followers,  and  the  consciousness  considered  as  a 
ire^uZ^,  as  a  tune,  the  common  product  of  the  breeze  and  the  harp  : 
Ithough  this  again  is  the  mere  remotion  of  one  absurdity  to  make 
'way  for  another,  equally  preposterous.     For  what  is  Kw^sAs^VakVi^ 
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a  mode  of  relation^  the  Tery  esse  of  which  is  perc^ 
ratianalef  which  pre-suppoeeA  the  power,  that  by  perceiviDg 
creates  it  ?  The  razor's  edge  becomes  a  saw  to  the  arnied  vision ; 
and  the  delicious  melodies  of  Purcell  or  Cimarosa  might  be  dis.' 
jointed  stammeriogs  to  a  hearer,  whose  partition  of  time  shoald 
be  a  thousand  times  subtler  than  ours.  But  this  obstacle  too  let 
us  imagine  ourselves  to  have  surmounted,  and  "  at  one  bound 
high  overleap  all  bound."  Yet  according  to  this  hypothcsis'the 
disquisition,  to  which  I  am  at  present  soliciting  the  reader's  atten- 
tion, may  be  as  truly  said  to  be  written  by  Saint  Paul's  -church, 
as  by  me  :  for  it  is  the  mere  motion  of  my  muscles  and  nerves ; 
and  these  again  are  set  in  motion  from  external'  causes  equally 
passive,  which  external  causes  stand  themselves  in  interdepen« 
dent  ^connexion  with  everything  that  exists  or  has  existed.  Thus 
the  whole  universe  co-operates  to  produce  the  minutest  stroke  of 

'    every  letter,  save  only  that  I  myself,  and  I  alone,  have  nothing  to* 

'y^  do  with  it,  but  merely  the  causeless  and  effectless  beholding  of  it 

when  it  is  done.     Yet  scarcely  can  it  bo  called  a  beholding  ;  for 

-^  it  is  neither  an  act  nor  an  effect ;  but  an  impossible  Sreation  of  a 
something-nothing  out  of  its  very  contrary  !  It  is  the  mere  quick* 
silver  plating  behind  a  looking-glass;  and  in  this'  alone  consists 
the  poor  worthless  I !  The  sum  total  of  my  moral  and  intellec- 
tual intercourse,  dissolved  into  its  elements,  is  reduced  to  exten- 
sion, motion,  degrees  of  velocity,  and  those  diminished  copies  of 
configurative  motion,  which  form  what  we  call  notions,  and 
notions  of  notions.     Of  such  philosophy  well  might  Butler  say— - 

The  metaphysic's  but  a  puppet  motion 

That  goes  with  screws,  the  notion  of  a  notion ; 

The  copy  of  a  copy  and  lame  draught 

Unnaturally  taken  from  a  thought : 

That  counterfeits  all  pantomimic  tricks. 

And  turns  the  eyes,  like  an  old  crucifix ; 

That  counterchanges  whatsoe'er  it  calls 

By  another  name,  and  ipakes  it  true  or  false ; 

Turns  truth  to  falsehood,  falsehood. into  truth. 

By  virtue  of  the  Babylonian's  tooth.i 

The  inventor  of  the  watch,  if  this  doctrine  be  true,  did  not  in 

m 

>  [Miscellaneous  Thoughts.    Ed.] 
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reality  invent  it ;  he  only  looked  on  while  the  blind  causes,  the 

only  true  artists,  were  unfolding  themselves.     So  must  it  have 

I  been  too  with  my  friend  Allston,  when  he  sketched  his  picture 

'  of  the  dead  man  revived  by  the  bones  of  the  prophet,  Elijah." 

So  must  it  have  been  with  Southey  and  Lord  Byron,  when  the 

one  fancied  himself  composing  his  Roderick  and  the  other  his 

Childe  Harold.     The  same  must  hold  good  of  all  systems  of 

philosophy ;  of  all  arts,  governments,  wars  by  sea  and  by  land  ;  in 

short,  of  all  things  that  ever  have  been  or  that  ever  will  be  pro- 

i  duced.     For,  according  to  this  system,  it  is  not  the  affections  and 

I  passions  that  are  at  work,  in  as  far  as  they  are  sensations  or 

I  thoughts.     We  only  fancy,  that  we  act  from  rational  resolves, 

*or  prudent  motives,  or  from  impulses  of  anger,  love,  or  generosity. 

In  all  these  cases  the  real  agent  is  a  somelhing-riotktng'everytfung, 

which  does  all  of  which  we  know,  and  knows  nothing  of  all  that 

itself  does.  '   • 

The  existence  of  an  infinite  spirit,  of  an  intelligent  and  holy 
will,  must,  on  this  system,  be  mere  articulated  motions  of  the  air. 
For  as  the  function  of  the  human  understanding  is  np  other  than 

•  [This  expression  of  regard  for  the  great  painter  of  America  may  well 
justify  the  publication  of  the  following  beautiful  sonnet,  which  Mr. 
AUston,  a  master  of  either  pencil,  did  the  Editor  the  honor  to  send  to  him 

SONNET 

On  the  late  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 

And  thou  art  gone — most  lov'd,  most  honor'd  Friend ! 
No— never  more  thy  gentle  voice  shall  blend 
With  air  of  earth  its  pure,  ideal  tones, — 
Binding  in  one,  as  with  harmonious  zones, 
The  heart  and  intellect.    And  I  no  more 
Shall  with  Thee  gaze  on  that  uiifa'thomM  deep. 
The  human  soul ; — as  when,  pushM  oiT  the  shore. 
Thy  mystic  bark  would  thro'  the  darkness  sweep. 
Itself  the  while  so  bright !  For  oft  we  seem'd 
As  on  some  starless  sea — all  dark  above. 
All  dark  below,— yet,  onward  as  we  drove. 
To  plough  up  light  that  ever  round  us  streamed. 
But  he  who  mourns  is  not  as  one  bereft 
.    Of  all  he  lov'd :— Thy  living  Truths  are  left. 

Cambridge  Port>  Massachusetts,  Axcatnr*.    ^EA:\ 
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merely  to  appear  to  itself  to  combine  and  to  apply  the  phenomena 

of  the  association ;  and  as  these  derive  all  their  reality  from  the 

primary  sensation ;  and  the  sensations  again,  all  their  reality  from 

the  impressions  ab  extra ;  a  Grod  not  visible,  audible,  or  tangible, 

can  exist  only  in  the  sounds  and  letters  that  form   his  name 

I  and  attributes.     If  in  ourselves  there  be  no  such  faculties  as 

I  those  of  the  will,  and  the  scientific  reason,  we  must  either  have 

Ian  innate  idea  of  them,  which  would  overthrow  the  whole  system ; 

pr  we  can  have  no  idea  at  all.     The  process  by  which  Hume 

degraded  the  notion  of  cause  and  effect  into  a  blind  product  of 

delusion  and  habit,  into  the  mere  sensation  of  proceeding  life 

{nistts  vilaUs)  associated  with  the  images  of  the  memory  ;*  this 

same  process  must  be  repeated  to  the  equal  degradation  of  every 

fundamental  idea  in  ethics  or  theology. 

Far,  very  far  am  I  from  burdening  with  the  odium  of  these 
consequences  the  moral  characters  of  those  who  first  formed,  or 
have  since  adopted  the  system !  It  is  most  noticeable  of  the 
excellent  and  pious  Hartley,  that,  in  the  proofs  of  the  existence 
and  attributes  of  God,  with  which  his  second  volume  commences, 
he  makes  no  reference  to  the  principles  or  the  results  of  the  first. 
Nay,  he  assumes  as  his  foundations,  ideas  which,  if  we  embrace 
the  doctrines  of  his  first  volume,  can  exist  nowhere  but  in  the 
vibrations  of  the  ethereal  medium  common  to  the  nerves 
and  to  the  atmosphere.  Indeed  the  whole  of  the  second 
volume  is,  with  the  fewest  possible  exceptions,  independent  of 
his  peculiar  system.  So  true  is  it,  that  the  faith,  which  saves 
and  sanctifies,  is  a  collective  energy,'  a  total  act  of  the  whole 
moral  being  ;  that  its  living  sensorium  is  in  the  heart ;  and  that 
no  errors  of  the  understanding  can  be  morally  arraigned  unless 
they  have  proceeded  from  the  heart.  But  whether  they  be  such, 
no  man  can  be  certain  in  the  case  of  another,  scarcely  perhaps 
even  in  his  own.  Hence  it  follows  by  inevitable  consequence, 
that  man  may  perchance  determine  what  is  a  heresy  ;  but  God 
only  can  know  who  is  a  heretic.  It  does  not,  however,  by  any 
means  follow  that  opinions  fundamentally  false  are  harmless.  A 
hundred*  causes  may  co-exist  to  form  one  complex  antidote.     Yet 

•  [See  Jnqithy  concerning  the  Human  Understanding.  Sect.  vii.   Ed,] 
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Ihe  sting  of  the  adder  remains  venomous,  though  there  are  many 
who  have  taken  up  the  evil  thmg,  and  it  hurted  them  not.  Some 
indeed  there  seem  to  have  been,  in  an  unfortunate  neighbor  nation 
at  least,  who  have  embraced  this  system  with  a  full  view  of  all 
its  moral  and  religious  consequences  ;  some — 


who  deem  themselves  most  free. 


When  they  within  this  gross  and  risible  sphere 
Chain  dowri  the  winged  thought,  scoffing  ascent, 
•   Proud  in  their  meanness ;  and  themselves  they  cheat 
With  noisy  emptiness  of  learned  phrase. 
Their  subtle  fluids,  impacts,  essences, 
Self-working  tools,  uncaus'd  effects,  and  all 
Those  blind  omniscients,  those  almighty  slaves, 
Untenanting  creation  of  its  God !  * 

Such  men  need  discipline,  not  argument ;  they  must  be  made 
better  men,  before  they  become  wiser. 

The  attention  will  be  more  profitably  employed  in  attempting 
to  discover  and  expose  the  paralogisms,  by  the  magic  of  which 
such  a  faith  could  find  admission  into  minds  framed  for  a  nobler 
creed.  These,  it  appears  to  me,  may  be  all  reduced  to  one 
sophism  as  their  common  genus;  the  mistaking  the  conditions  of 
a  thing  for  its  causes  and  essence  ;  and  the  process,  by  which  we 
arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  a  faculty,  for  the  faculty  itself.  The 
air  I  breathe  is  the  condition  of  my  life,  not  its  cause.  We  could 
never  have  learned  that  we  had  eyes  but  by  the  process  of  seeing  ; 
yet  having  seen  we  know  that  the  eyes  must  have  pre-existed  in 
order  to  render  the  process  of  sight  possible.  Let  us  cross- 
examine  Hartley's  scheme  under  the  guidance  of  this  distinction  ; 
and  we  shall  discover, -that  contemporaneity  (Leibnitz's  Lex  Con- 
tinu^)  is  the  limit  and  condition  of  the  laws  of  mind,  itself  being 

<  {Destiny  of  JVaHoru.    Poet.  Works,  I.    Ed.] 

*  [This  principle  of  a  eontinuum,  eette  belle  loi  de  la  eontinuiU,  as 
Leibnitz  calls  it  in  his  lively  style,  which  is  even  gay  for  that  of  a  deep 
philosopher,  intent  on  discovering,  the  composition  of  the  Universe,  was 
introduced  by  him  and  first  announced,  as  he  mentions  himself,  in  the 
^auvellee  de  la  Ripubligue  dee  Lettres  de  Mr.  Bayle,  which  forms  Art. 
zsiv.  of  £rdmann*s  edition  of  his  works,  under  the  title  of  Exfrait  d*une 
Lettre  ^  Mr,  Bayle,  &c.    He  dwells  upon  this  Va?N  \ti  \QaxvN  ^V  \v\%  ^i^-^s^- 
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rather  a  law  of  matter,  at  least  of  phenomena  considered  as  ma- 
terial. At  the  utmost,  it  is  t9  thought  the  same,  as  the  law  of 
gravitation  is  to  locomotion.  In  every  voluntary  movement  we 
first  counteract  gravitation,  in  order  to  avail  ourselves  of  it.  It 
must  exist,  that  there  may  be  a  something  to  be  counteracted, 
and  which,  by  its  re-action,  may  aid  the  force  that  is  exerted  to 
resist  it.  Let  us  consider  what  we  do  when  we  leap.  We  first 
resist  the  gravitating  power  by  an  act  purely  voluntary,  and  then 
by  another  act,  voluntary  in  part,  we  yield  to  it  in  order  to  light 
on  the  spot,  which  we  had  previously  proposed  to  ourselves.  Now 
let  a  man  watch  his  mind  while  he  is  composing ;  or,  to  take  a 
still  more  common  case,  while  he  is  trying  to  recollect  a  name ; 
and  he  will  find  the  process  completely  analogous.  Most  of  my 
readers  will  have  observed  a  small  water-insect  on  the  surface  of 
rivulets,  which  throws  a  cinque-spotted  shadow  fringed  with  pris- 
matic colors  on  the  sunny  bottom  of  the  brook ;  and  will  have 
noticed,  how  the  little  animal  wins  its  way  up  against  the  stream, 
by  alternate  pulses  of  active  and  passive  motion,  now  resisting 
the  current,  and  now  yielding  to  it  in  order  to  gather  strength 
and  a  momentary  fulcrum  for  a  further  propulsion.  This  is  no 
unapt  emblem  of  the  mind's  self-experience  in  the  act  of  thinking. 
There  are  evidently  two  powers  at  work,  which  relatively  to  each 
other  are  active  and  passive ;  and  this  is  not  possible  without  an 
intermediate  faculty,  which  is  at  once  both  active  and  passive.* 
In  philosophical  language,  we  must  denominate  this  intermediate 
faculty  in  all  its  degrees  and  determinations,  the  Imagination.' 

nophical  writing*.     "  C'est  une  de  mes  grandes  maximes,"  says  he,  "  ct 
des  plus  v6rifiecs,  que  le  nature  ne  fait  jqmais  d£8  aauts."    JVatura  non 
a'git  aaltatim.)     *' J'appellois  cela  la  loi  de  la  continuity,  &c.,  et  I'usage 
de  cette  loi  est  tr^s  considerable  dans  la  Physique."    JVouveaux  Essais 
^ivant propoSy  p.  198  of  Erdmann's  edit.     S.  C] 

«  [SchcUing  describes  an  activity  and  passivity  which  reciprocally  pre- 
suppose, or  are  conditioned  through,  one  another.  But  he  is  endeavonng 
to  solve  the  problem  how  the  I  beholds  itself  as  perceptive  Transse.  (d.. 
p.  136,  et  passim.    S.  C] 

'  [Maasz  thus  defines  the  imagination  at  p.  2.  "  But  all  representniio  » 
and  modifications  of  the  sense  **  (receptivity  of  impressions)  "which  a  e- 
not  really  in  it,  so  far  as  it  is  affected  by  an  object,  must  be  i)nnlmitl 
through  an  active  faculty  of  the  eame,  which  is  distipgui^hcd  rroin  iho 
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But,  in  common  language,  and  especially  on  the  subject  of  poetry, 
we  appropriate  the  name  to  a  superior  degree  of  the  faculty, 
joined  to  a  superior  voluntary  control  over  it. 

Contemporaneity,  then,  being  the  common  condition  of  all  the 
laws  of  association,  and  a  component  element  in  the  materia  sub- 
jecta,  the  parts  of  which  are  to  be  associated,  must  needs  be  co- 
pi'esent  with  all.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  easy  than  to 
pass  off  on  an  incautious  mind  this  constant  companion  of  each, 
for  the  essential  substance  of  all.  But  if  we  appeal  to  our  own 
consciousness,  we  shall  find  that  even  time  itself,  as  the  cause  of 
a  particular  act  of  association,  is  distinct  from  contenriporaneity, 
as  the  condition  of  all  association.  Seeing  a  mackerel,  it  may 
happen,  that  I  immediately  think  of  gooseberries,  because  I  at  the' 
same  -time  ate  mackerel  with  gooseberries  as  the  sauce.  The 
first  syllable  of  the  latter  word  being  that  which  had  co-existed 
with  the  image  of  the  bird  so  called,  I  may  then  think  of  a  goose. 
In'  the  next  moment  the  image  of  a  swan  may  arise  before  me, 
though  I  had  never  seen  the  two  birds  together.  In  the  first  two 
instances,  I  am  c<)nscious  that  their  co-existence  in  time  was  the 
circumstance  that  enabled  me  to  recollect  them  ;  and  equally 
conscious  am  I  that  the  latter  was  recalled  to  me  by  the  joint 
operation  of  likeness  and  contrast.  So  it  is  with  cause  and  effect ; 
so  too  with  order.  So  I  am  able  to  distinguish  whether  it  was 
proximity  in  time,  or  continuity  in  space,  that  occasioned  me  to 
recall  B.  on  the  mention  of  A.  They  cannot  be  indeed  separated 
from  contemporaneity  ;  for  that  would  be  to  separate  them  from 
the  mind  itself.  The  act  of  consciousness  is  indeed  identical  with 
time  considered  in  its  essence.  I  mean  time  per  se,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  our  notion-of  time  ;  for  this  is  always  blended 
with  the  idea  of  space,  which,  as  the  opposite  of  time,  is  therefore 
its  measure.*  Nevertheless  the  accident  of  seeing  two  objects  nt 
the  same  moment,  and  the  accident  of  seeing  them  in  the  same 

Senses,  and  may  be  called  the  Imagination  in  the  widest  sense."  TraiisJ. 
S.  C] 

•  [Schelling  teaches  that  the  most  original  measure  of  Time  is  Space; 
of  Space,  Time  ;  and  that  both  are  opposed  to  e?w;h  other  for  this  reason 
that  they  mutually  limit  one  another.    Trans^c  Id.  Tiibingen,  ISOO,  pp 
916-17.     See  also  Uem,  325-6.    S.  C.J 
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place  are  two  distinct  or  distinguishable  causes ;  and  the  true 
practical  general  law  of  association  is  this ;  that  whatever  makes 
certain  parts  of  a  total  impression  more  vivid  or  distinct  than  the 
rest,  will  determine  the  mind  to  recall  these  in  preference  to 
others  equally  linked  together  by  the  common  condition  of  con- 
temporaneity,  or  (what  I  deem  a  more  appropriate  and  philo- 
sf>phical  term)  of  con/mut^y.  But  the  will  itself,  by  confining  and 
intensifying*  the  attention,  may  arbitrarily  give  vividness  or  dis- 
tinctness to  any  object  whatsoever ;  and  from  hence  we  may  de- 
duce the  usclessness,  if  not  the  absurdity,  of  certain  recent 
schemes  which  promise  an  artificial  memory,  but  which  in  reality 
can  only  produce  a  confusion  and  debasement  of  the  fancy. 
Sound  logic,  as  the  habitual  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the 
species,  and  of  the  species  to  the  genus ;  philosophical  knowledge 
of  facts  under  the  relation  of  cause  and  efiect ;  a  cheerful  and 
communicative  temper  disposing  us  to  notice  the  similarities  and 
contrasts  of  things,  that  we  may  be  able  to  illustrate  the  one  by 
the  other ;  a  quiet  conscience ;  a  condition  free  from  anxieties ; 
sound  health,  and  above  all  (as  far  as  relates  to  passive  remem- 
brance) a  healthy  digestion ;  these  are  the  best,  these  are  the 
only  Arts  of  Memory. 

•  I  am  aware,  that  this  word  occurs  neither  in  Johnson's  Dictionary  nor 
in  any  classical  writer.  But  the  word,  to  intend,  which  Newton  and 
others  before  him  employ  in  this  sense,  is  now  so  completely  appropriated 
to  another  meaning,  that  I  could  not  use  it  without  ambiguity ;  while  to 
paraphrase  the  sense,  as  by  render  intense,  would  often  break  up  the  sen- 
tence and  destroy  that  harmony  of  the  position  of  the  words  with  the 
logical  position  of  the  thoughts,  which  is  a  beauty  in  all  composition,  and 
more  especially  desirable  in  a  close  philosophical  investigation.  I  have 
therefore  hazarded  the  word,  intensify ;  though,  I  confess,  it  soundfi 
uncouth  to  my  own  ear. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

llie  system  of  Dualism  introduced  by  Dcs  Cartes — ^Refined  first  by  Spinoza 
and  afterwards  by  Leibnitz  into  the  doctrine  of  Uarmonia  pnestabilita^— 
Hylozoism — Materialism — None  of  these  systems,  or  any  possible  theory 
of  association,  supplies  or  supersedes  a  theory  of  Perception,  or  explains 
the  formation  of  the  Associable. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  Des  Cartes  was  the  first  philosopher, 
who  introduced  the  absolute  and  essential  heterogeneity  of  the 
soul  as  intelligence,  and  the  body  as  matter.'  The  assumption, 
and  the  form  of  speaking,  have  remained,  though  the  denial  of  all 
other  properties  to  matter  but  that  of  extension,  on  which  denial 
the  whole  system  of  Dualism  is  grounded,  has  been  long  exploded. 
For  since  impenetrability  is  intelligible  only  as  a  mode  of  re- 
sistance, its  admission  places  the  essence  of  matter  in  an  act  or 
power,  which  it  possesses  in  common  with  spirit  ;*  and  body  and 
spirit  are  therefore  no  longer  absolutely  heterogeneous,  but  may 
without  any  absurdity  be  supposed  to  be  different  modes,  or  de- 
grees in  perfection,  of  a  common  substratum.  To  this  possibility, 
however,  it  was  not  the  fashion  to  advert.  The  soul  was  aMinA:- 
ing  substance,  and  body  a  space-JUling  substance.  Yet  the  ap- 
parent  action  of  each  on  the  other  pressed  heavy  on  the  philoso- 
pher on  the  one  hand  ;  and  no  less  heavily  on  the  other  hand 

1  IPrineipia  PhUotophim,  P.  I.,  §§  52-3,  63-4.     S.  C] 
*  [Compare  with  Schelling's  Abhandlungen  zur  Eriauierung  des  Ideal- 
innuader  PFtMfn«cAa/>«/«Are^Philosophische  Schriften.    Landshut,  1S09. 
(See  note  infra.)     Compare  also  with  what  Leibnitz  lays  down  on  this 
point  in  the  last  paragraph  of  his  paper  De  Prima  Philosophia  Emendm*" 
tione — which  forms  Art.  xxxiv.  of  Erdmann's  edition  of  his  works,  Bercl. 
1840,  and  with  the  JVowfeaux  Essait  (Liv.  IL,  c.  xxi.,  §  2.   Erdmann,  p. 
250),  where  he  says  that  matter  has  not  only  mobility,  which  is  the  recep- 
tiTity  or  capacity  of  movement,  but  also  resistance,  which  cQw^vw^NKti^ 
impenetrability  and  inertia.    S.  C] 
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pressed  the  evident  truth,  that  the  law  of  causality  holds  only*  be- 
tween homogeneous  things,  that  is,  things  having  some  common 
property;  and  cannot  extend  from  one  world  into  another,  its 
contrary.*  A  close  analysis  evinced  it  to  be  no  less  absurd  than 
the  question  whether  a  man's  affection  for  his  wife  lay  North- 
east  or  South-west  of  the  love  he  bore  towards  his  child.  Leib- 
nitz's doctrine  of  a  pre-established  harmony,*  which  he  certainly 
borrowed  from  Spinoza,  who  had  himself  taken  the  hint  from  Dos 
Cartes's  animal  machines,*  was  in  its  common  interpretation  too 

3  ISystem  dcs  transseendentaien  Ideafismtts,  pp.  112-113.  See  the 
next  note  but  two.     S.  C] 

*  [This  theory  Leibnitz  unfolds  in  his  Systhne  nouoeau  de  la  nature  ri 
de  la  eommunicatioH  des  subsiancesy  1695.  0pp.  ed.  Erdmann,  p.  124,  ia 
his  Eclaircissemens  du  nouveau  systhne.  I.  II.  and  III.  Ibid.,  pp.  131-3, 
4.  Ripliqtte  avx  Riflexions  de  Bayie,  Slc,  1702.  Ibid  ,  183.  He  speakt 
of  it  also  in  his  Monadohgie,  1714,  Ibid.,  702,  knd  many  of  his  other 
writings.  Gottfried  Wilhelm  Leibnitz  was  bom  at  Leipzig,  June  21, 1646, 
died  Nov.  14, 1716.  This  great  man,  whose  intellectual  powers  and  attain- 
ments were  so  various  and  considerable  that  he  has  been  ranked  among  the 
universal  geniuses  of  the  world,  appears  to  have  been  the  principal  founder 
of  that  modern  school  of  philosophy  which  succeeded  to  the  scholastic.  He 
seems  to  have  united  the  profundity  of  a  German  in  the  matter  of  his  dis- 
quisitions, with  something  of  the  Frenchman's  polish  and  lightness  of 
touch  in  the  manner  of  them ;  which  may  be  accounted  for,  in  some 
measure,  by  his  Teutonic  birth  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  use  of  the  French 
language  on  the  other.     S.  C] 

^{Specimina  PhilosophuB — Diss,  de  Meth.,  §  v.,  pp.  30-3,  edit.  in«34.  De« 
Cartes  tliought  it  a  pious  opinion  to  hold  that  brute  creatures  are  mere 
automatff;  set  in  motion  by  animal  spirits  acting  on  the  nerves  and 
muscles — because  such  a  view  widens  the  interval  betwixt  man  and  the 
beasts  that  perish.  Wesley  thought  it  a  pious  opinion  to  suppose  that 
they  have  souls  capable  of  salvation.  Leibnitz  comments  upon  tlie  Car- 
tesian notion  of  this  subject,  in  his  essay  De  Anima  Brutorum,  wherein  he 
distinguishes  admirably  between  the  intelligence  of  brutes  and  the  reasona- 
ble souls  of  men.  (§  14.  Opp,  ed  Erdman,  pp.  464-5.)  Mr.  Coleridge 
remarks  upon  Wesley's  opinion  in  a  note  printed  in  the  new  edition  of 
Sotithey's  Life  of  Wesley,  chap.  xx.  Des  Cartes  compares  the  souls  or  quasi- 
Bouls  of  brutes  to  a  well  made  watch,  arguing  from  the  uniformity,  certainty, 
and  limitedness  of  their  actions,  that  nature  acts  in  them  according  to  the 
disposition  of  their  organs.  Leibnitz — (in  liis  Troisitme  Eclaircissement, 
and  elsewhere) — compares  the  body  and  soul  of  man  to  two  well  made 
watches,  which  perfectly  agree  with  one  another.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the 
Utter,  while  he  was  refuting  his  predecessor's  opinion  as  a  whole,  may  have 
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strange  to  survive  the  inventor — ^too  repugnant  to  our  common 
sense;  which  is  not  indeed  entitled  to  a  judicial  voice  in  the 
courts  of  scientific  philosophy ;  but  whose  whispers  still  exert  a 
strong  secret  influence.  Even  Wolf,  the  admirer  and  illustrious 
systematizer  of  the  Leibnitzian  doctrine,  contents  himself  with 
defending  the  possibility  of  the  idea,  but  does  not  adopt  it  as  a 
part  of  the  edifice. 

The  hypothesis  of  Hylozoism,  on  the  other  side,  is  the  death 
of  all  rational  physiology,  and  indeed  of  all  physical  science  ; 
for  that  requires  a  limitation  of  terms,  and  cannot  consist  with 
the  arbitrary  power  of  multiplying  attributes  by  occult  qualities. 
Besides,  it  answers  no  purpose  ;  unle^,  indeed,  a  difliculty  can 
be  solved  by  multiplying  it,  or  we  can  acquire  a  clearer  notion 
of  our  soul  by  being  told  that  we  have  a  million  of  souls,  and 
that  every  atom  of  our  bodies  has  a  soul  of  its  own.  Far  more 
prudent  is  it  to  admit  the  difficulty  once  for  all,  and  then  let  it 
lie  at  rest.  There  is  a  sediment  indeed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  but  all  the  water  above  it  is  clear  and  transparent.  The 
Hylozoist  only  shakes  it  up,  and  renders  the  whole  turbid. 

But  it  is  not  either  the  nature  of  man,  or  the  duty  of  the  phi- 
losopher, to  despair  concerning  any  important  problem  until,  as  in 
the  squaring  of  the  circle,  the  impossibility  of  a  solution  has  been 
demonstrated.  How  the  esse  assumed  as  originally  distinct  from 
the  scire f  can' ever  unite  itself  with  it* ;  how  being  can  transform 

borrowed  something  from  it.  The  likeness  to  Spinoza's  doctrine  is  more 
recondite,  but  may  be  traced  in  Part  II.  of  the  Ethics,  on  the  nature  and 
origin  of  the  mind.     S.  C] 

*  [A  passage  in  the  Transso.  Id.,  pp.  112-13-14,  contains  many  thoughts 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Coleridge  in  this  and  the  three  following  pages. 
A  translation  of  it  is  subjoined,  with  the  borrowed  passages  marked  in 
italics.    The  last  sentence  is  borrowed  in  chapter  ix.  of  B.  L. 

**  The  act,  through  which  the  I  limits  itself,  is  no  other  than  that  of  the 
self-consciousness,  at  which,  as  the  explanation-ground  of  all  Limitedness 
{Btgrantztaeyns)  we  come  to  a  stand,  and  for  this  reason>  that  how  any 
affection  from  without  can  transform  itself  into  a  representing  or  knowing 
is  absolutely  inconceivable.  Supposing  even  that  an  object  could  work 
upon  the  I,  as  on  an  object,  still  such  an  affection  could  only  bring  forth 
something  homogeneous,  that  is,  only  an  objective  deter  mi  nateness  {Bes- 
Hmmiseyn)  over  again.  Thus  how  an  original  Being  c^n  convert  itselC 
into  a  Knewing  would  only  be  conceivable  in  c?iafe  v\.  cwsX^Xi^  ^qwxw  >icc*&. 
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itself  into  a  knowings  becomes  conceivable  on  one  only  condition ; 
namely,  if  it  can  be  sbown  that  the  vis  rqmsenkUiva,  or  the  Sen- 
tient,  is  itself  a  species  of  being  ;  that  is,  either  as  a  property  or 
attribute,  or  as  an  hypostasis  or  self  subsistence.  The  former—* 
the^t  thinking  is  a  property  of  matter  under  particular  conditions, 
— is,  indeed,  the  assumption  of  materialism ;  a  system  which 
could  not  but  be  patronized  by  the  philosopher,  if  only  it  actu- 
ally  performed  what  it  promises.  But  how  any  affection  from 
without  can  metamorphose  itself  into  perception  or  will,  the  ma- 
terialist has  hitherto  left,  not  only  as  incomprehensible  as  he 
found  it,  but  has  aggravated  it  into  an  incomprehensible  ab« 
surdity.  For,  grant  that  an  object  from  without  could  act  upon 
the  conscious  self,  as  on  a  qonsubstantial  object ;  yet  such  an  a£> 
fection  could  only  engender  something  homogeneous  with  itself. 
Motion  could  only  propagate  motion.  Matter  has  no  Inward, 
We  remove  one  surface,  but  to  meet  with  another/     We  can 

even  Representation  itself  {die  Vorstelinng  selbst)  is  a  kind  of  Being; 
which  is  indeed  the  explanation  of  Materialism,  a  system  that  would  be  a 
boon  to  the  philosopher,  if  it  really  performed  what  it  promises.  But 
Materialism,  such  as  it  has  hitherto  been,  is  wholly  unintelligible  ;  make 
it  intelligible,  and  it  is  no  longer  distinguished  in  reality  from  transcen- 
dental Idealism.  To  explain  thinking  as  a  material  phenotnen on  is  only 
possible  in  this  way,  that  we  reduce  matter  itself  to  a  ^upectre^ — to  the 
mere  modification  of  an  Intelligence  whose  common  functions  are  think' 
ing  and  matter.  Consequently  Materialism  itself  is  carried  back  to  the 
Intelligent  {das  Intelligente)  as  the  original.  And  assuredly  just  as  little 
can  we  succeed  in  an  attempt  to  explain  Being  out  of  Knowing,  so  as  to 
represent  the  former  as  the  product  of  the  latter ;  seeing  that  betwixt  the 
two  no  causal  relationship  is  possible,  and  they  could  never  meet  together, 
were  they  not  originally  one  in  the  I.  Being  (Matter),  considered  as  pro- 
ductive, is  a  Knowing ;  Knowing  considered  as  product,  a  Being.  If 
Knowing  is  productive  in  general,  it  must  be  wholly  and  throughout  pro- 
ductive, not  in  part  only.  Nothing  can  come  from  without  into  the 
Knowing,  for  all  that  is,  is  identical  with  the  Knowing,  and  without  it  is 
nothing  at  all.  If  the  one  Factor  of  Representation  lies  in  the  I,  so  must 
the  other  also  ;  for  in  the  object  the  two  are  inseparable.  Let  it  be  sup- 
posed^ Jor  example,  that  the  stuff  {or  material)  belongs  to  the  things, 
it  follows  that  this  stuff,  before  it  arrives  at  the  L  at  least  in  the  transi- 
tion from  the  thing  to  the  representation,  must  be  formless,  which  without 
doubt  is  inconceivable.     S.  C] 

'  IMhandlungen.     Phil.  Srhnft.,  p.  240-241.     Translation.     "  What 
matter,  that  is  the  object  of  the  external  intuition,  is,  we  may  analyse  fat 
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but  divide  a  particle  into  particles ;  and  each  atom  comprehends 
in  itself  the  properties  of  the  material  universe.*     Let  any  re- 

etfer — may  divide  it  meehanicodly  or  chemically :  voe  never  get  further 
than  to  the  svrfacen  of  bodies.  That  alone  in  matter  which  is  inde- 
structible is  its  indwelling  power,  trWcA  discovers  itself  to  feeling  through 
impenetrability.  But  this  is  a  power  which  goes  merely  ab  extra — onlv 
works  contrjry  to  the  outward  impact;  thus  it  is  no  power  that  returnsi 
into  itself.  Only  a  power  that  returns  into  itself  makes  to  iUclf  aii 
Inwanl  Thence  to  matter  belongs  no  Inward.  But  the  representing 
being  beholds  an  inner  world.  This  is  not  possible  except  through  an 
activity  which  gives  to  itself  its  own  sphere,  or,  in  other  words,  returns 
into  itself.  But  no  activity  goes  back  into  itself,  which  does  not,  on  this 
very  uccou  .t  and  at  the  same  time,  also  go  outward.  There  is  no  sphere 
without  limitation,  but  just  as  little  is  there  limitation  without  space, 
which  is  limited." 

See  also  Schelling's  Ideen  zu  einer  Philosophic  der  JVatur.  Introd.  dd 
edit.  Landshut,  1803,  p.  22.     S.  C] 

8  [For  great  part  of  the  remainder  of  this  paragraph  see  Schelling's 
Transe.  Id.,  pp.  149-50.     Compare  also  with  Jdeen,  Introd.,  p.  22. 

Schelling  concludes  the  former  passage  in  the  Transsc.  Id.  as  follows : 
Transl,  **  The  most  consistent  proceeding  of  Dogmatism" — (that  is,  the 
old  method  of  determining  upon  supersensible  objects  without  a  previoius 
inquiry  into  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  faculties  by  which  the  inquiry  is 
to  be  carried  on, — ^without  "  a  pre-inquisition  into  the  mind**) — **  is  tc 
have  recourse  to  the  mysterious  for  the  origin  of  representations  of  ex- 
ternal things,  and  to  speak  thereof  as  of  a  revelation,  which  renders  all 
futher  explanation  impossible ;  or  to  make  the  inconceivable  origination 
of  a  thing  so  dissimilar  in  kind,  as  the  representation  from  the  impulse  of 
an  outward  object,  conceivable  through  a  power,  to  which,  as  to  the 
Deity  (the  only  immediate  object  of  our  knowledge,  according  to  that 
system),  even  the  impossible  is  possible." 

Schelling  seems  to  have  had  in  his  mind  such  doctrine  as  that  which  is 
thus  stated  by  Professor  Stewart :  "  It  is  now,  I  think,  pretty  generally "K 
acknowledged  by  physiologists,  that  the  influence  of  the  will  over  the  body^^ 
is  a  mystery,  which  has  never  yet  been  unfolded  ;  but,  singular  as  it  may 
appear,  Dr.  Reid  was  the  first  person  who  had  courage  to  lay  completely 
aside  all  the  common  hypothetical  language  concerning  perception,  and  to 
exhibit  the  difficulty  in  all  its  magnitude,  by  a  plain  statement  of  the  fact. 
To  what  then,  it  may  be  asked,  does  the  statement  amount?  Merely  to 
this ;  that  the  mind  is  so  formed,  that  certain  impressions  produced  on  our 
organs  of  sense  by  external  objects,  are  followed  by  correspondent  sensa- 
tions ;  and  that  these  sensations  (which  have  no  more  resemblance  to  the 
qualities  of  matter,  than  the  words  of  a  language  have  to  the  things  they 
denote),  are  followed  by  a  perception  of  the  existence  and  qualities  of  tlic 
bodies  by  which  the  impressions  titre  made ;  that  all  the  ate^^^oC  \^i^  V 

12* 
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fleeting  mind  make  the  experiment  of  explaining  to  itself  the 
evidence  of  our  sensuous  intuitions,  from  the  hypothesis  that  ill 
any  given  perception  there  is  a  something  which  has  been  com- 
municated in  it  by  an  impact,  or  an  impression  ab  extra.  In  the 
first  place  by  the  impact  on  the  percipient,  or  en«  repr(^?it(<m«, 
not  the  object  itself,  but  only  its  action  or  effect  will  pass ^  into 
the  same.  Not  the  iron  tongue,  but  its  vibrations  pass  into 
the  metal  of  the  bell.  Now  in  our  immediate  perception,  it  is 
not .  the  mere  power  or  act  of  the  object,  but  the  object  itself, 
which  is  immediately  present.  We  might  indeed  attempt  to  ex- 
plain this  result  by  a  chain  of  deductions  and  conclusions ;  but 
that,  first,  the  very  faculty  of  deducing  and  concluding  would 
equally  demand  an  explanation  ;  and  secondly,  that  there  exists 
in  fact  no  such  intermediation  by  logical  notions,  such  as  those 
of  cause  and  effect.  It  is  the  object  itself,  not  the  product  of  a 
^llogism,  which  is  present  to  our  consciousness.     Or  would  we 

cess  are  e(|ually  incomprehensible ;  and  that,  for  anything  we  can  prove  to 
the  contrary,  the  connexion  between  the  impression  and  the  sensation  may 
be  both  arbitrary :  that  it  is  therefore  by  no  means  impossible,  that  our 
sensations  may  be  merely  the  occasions  on  which  the  correspondent  per- 
oeptions  are  excited;  and  that,  at  any  rate,  the  consideration  of  these 
^nsations,  which  are  attributes  of  mind,  can  throw  no  light  on  the  manner 
/in  which  we  accjuire  our  knowledge  of  the  existence  and  qualities  of  body. 
'From  this  view  of  the  subject  it  follows,  that  it  is  external  objects  them- 
selves, and  not  any  species  or  images  of  these  objects,  that  the  mind 
perceives;  and  that,  although,  by  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  certain 
sensations  are  rendered  the  constant  antecedents  of  our  perceptions,  yet 
it  is  just  as  difhciilt  to  explain  how  our  perceptions  are  obtained  by  their 
means,  as  it  would  be,  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  mind  were  all  at 
once  inspired  with  them,  without  any  concomitant  sensations  whatever." 
Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  pp.  69-70. 

Such  statements,  in  the  view  of  the  Transcendentalist,  involve  a  contra- 
diction,—namely,  that  the  soul  can   penetrate,  by  perception,  into  that 
which  is  fmthout  itself;   or  that  the  human  soul,  by  divine   power,  has 
i  present  to  it,  or  takes  in  essential  properties  not  of  mind,  but  of  something 
'  alien  from  mind  and  directly  contrary  to  it;  which   is  impossible.     The 
'  exploded  hypothesis  of  species  and  images  was  an  attempt  to  do  away  the 
\  contradiction ;  the  doctrine  found  wanting  by  Schelling  shows  the  futility 
of  that  attempt ;  but  in  assuming  the  real  outness  or  separateness  of  the 
objects  of  perception, — that  they  are,  as  things  in  themselves,  apart  from 
tad  extrinsic  to  our  mind,  appears  to  set  up  the  contradiction  again,  or  it 
l0Mrt  to  keep  it  up.    S.  C] 
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explaiu  this  supervention  of  the  object  to  tlie  sensation,  by  a  pro- 
ductive  faculty  set  in  motion  by  an  impulse ;  still  the  transition 
into  the  percipient,  of  the  object  itself,  from  which  the  impulse 
proceeded,  assumes  a  power  that  can  permeate  and  wholly  pos- 
sess the  soul. 

And  like  a  God  by  spiritual  art 
Be  all  iir  all,  and  all  in  every  part.' 

And  how  came  the  percipient  here?  And  what  is  become  of 
the  wonder-promising  Matter,  that  was  to  perform  all  these  mar- 
vels by  force  of  mere  figure,  weight,  and  motion  ?  The  most 
consistent  proceeding  of  the  dogmatic  materialist  is  to  fall  back 
into  the  common  rank  of  soul-and-hodyists ;  to  affect  the  myste-' 
rious,  and  declare  the  whole  process  a  revelation  given,  and  not 
to  be  understood,  which  it  would  bft  profane  to  examine  too 
closely.  Datur,  mm  intelUgitur,  But  a  revelation  unconfirmed 
by  miracles,  and  a  faith  not  commanded  by  the  conscience,  a 
philosopher  may  venture  to  pass  by,  without  suspecting  himself 
of  any  irreligious  tendency. 

Thus,  as  materid[km  has  been  generally  taught,  it  is  ntterly 
unintelligible,  and  owes  all  Tto  proaolytcg  to  the  propensity  so 
common  among  men,  to  mistake  distinct  images  for  clear  con- 
ceptions ;  kand  vice  versa,  to  reject  as  inconceivable  whatever  from 
its  own  ^nature  is  unimaginable^   But  as  soon  as  it  becomes  in^ 
telligible,  it  ceases  to  be  materialism.     In  order  to  explain 
ing,  as  a  material  phenomenon,  it  is  necessary  to  refine  matter 
into  a  mere  modification  of  intelligence,  with  the  two-fold  function 
of  appearing  and  perceiving.     Even  so  did  Priestley  in  his  contro- 
versy with  Price.'    He  stripped  matter  of  all  its  material  proper-    ^— 
ties;   substituted   spiritual  powers;    and  when  we  expected  to    r^\ 
find  a  body,  behold.!  we  had  nothing  but  its  ghost — the  appar^} 
tion  of  a  defunct  substance! 

I  shall  not  dilate  further  on  this  subject ;  because  it  will  (if 
God   grant  health  and  permission)  be  treated  of  at  large  and   ^ 
systematically  in  a  work,  which  I  have  many  years  been  pre- 
paring, on  the  Productive  Logos  human  and  divine ;  with,  and  as 
the  introduction  to,  a  full  commentary  on  the  Grospel  of  St..  John. 

•  [Altered  from  Cowley^  All  over  Love.    U.    Ed,\.  ^ 
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To  make  myself  intelligible  as  far  as  my  present  subjed 
requires,  it  will  be  sufficient  briefly  to  observe — 1.  That  all  as- 
sociation demands  and  presupposes  the  existence  of  the  thoughts 
and  images  to  be  associated. — 2.  That  the  hypothesis  of  an 
external  world  exactly  correspondent  to  those  images  or  modifi- 
cations of  our  own  being,  which  alone,  according  to  this  system, 
we  actually  behold,  is  as  thorough  idealism  as  Berkeley's,  inas- 
much as  it  equally,  perhaps  in  a  more  perfect  degree,  removee 
all  reality  and  immediateness  of  perception,  and  places  us  in  a 
dream-world  of  phemtoms  and  spectres,*^  the  inexplicable  swarm 
and  equivocal  generation  of  motions  in  our  own  brains. — 3.  That 
this  hypothesis  neither  involves  the  explanation,  nor  precludes 
the  necessity,  of  a  mechanism  and  co-adequate  forces  in  the 
percipient,  which  at  the  more  than  magic  touch  of  the  impulse 
from  without  is  to  create  anew  for  itself  the  correspondent  object. 
The  formation  of  a  copy  is  not  solved  by  the  mere  pre-existence 
of  an  original ;  the  copyist  of  Raflael's  Transfiguration  must 
repeat  more  or  lesi  perfectly  the  process  of  RaflTael.  It  would 
be  easy  to  explain  a  thought  from  the  image  on  the  retina,  and 
that  from  the  geometry  of  light,  if  this  very  light  did  not  present 
the  very  same  difficulty."     We  might  as  rationally  chant  the 

w  [See  Jlbhandlungen,  Phil.  Sehrift.,p.2n.  "The  Idealist  in  this 
sense  is  left  lonely  and  forsaken  in  the  midst  of  the  world,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  spectres.  For  him  there  is  nothing  immediate,  and  Intuition 
itself,  in  which  spirit  and  object  meet,  is  to  him  but  a  dead  thought.*' 
Transl.     S.  C] 

"  [The  reasoning  here  appears  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  Ideen.  Introd., 
pp.  22-3.  Schelling  says — **  You  curiously  inquire  how  the  light,  radiated 
back  from  bodies,  works  on  your  optic  nerves;  also  how  the  image  inverted 
on  the  retina,  appears  in  your  soul  not  inverted  but  straight.'  But  again, 
what  is  that  in  you  which  itself  sees  this  image  on  the  retina,  and  inquire^i 
how  it  can  have  come  .into  the  soul  ?  Evidently  something  which  so  far  is 
wholly  independent  of  the  outward  impression,  and  to  which,  however, 
this  impression  is  not  unknown.  How  then  came  the  impression  to 
this  region  of  your  soul,  in  which  you  feel  yourself  entirely  free  and 
independent  of  impressions  ?  If  you  interpose  between  the  affection  of 
your  nerves,  your  brain  and  so  forth,  and  the  representation  of  ar 
outward  thing  ever  so  many .  intervening  links,  you  do  but  cheat 
yoanelf :  for  the  passage  over  from  body  to  soul  cannot,  according 
to  your  peculiar  representations"  (mode  of  perceiving),  "take  place 
continuouSty,  bu     only  through    a    leap, — which    yet    you    propose   tc 
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Brahmin  creed  of  the  tortoise  that  supported  the  bear,  that  supjVj 
ported  the  elephant,  that  supported  the  world,  to  the  tune  of 
"This  is  the  house  that  Jack  built."  The  sic  Deo phcitum  e*i' 
we  all  admit  as  the  sufficient  cause,  and  the  divine  goodness  as 
the  sufficient  reason ;  but  an  answer  to  the  Whence  and  Why  is 
no  answer  to  the  How,  which  alone  is  the  physiologist's  concern. 
It  is  a  sophisma  pigrum,  and  (as  Bacon  hath  said)  the  arrogance 
of  pusillanimity,  which  lifts  up  the  idol  of  a  mortal's  fancy  and 
commands  us  to  fall  down  and  worship  it,  as  a  work  of  divine 
wisdom,  an  ancile  or  palladium  fallen  from  heaven.  By  the  very 
same  argument  the  supporters  of  the  Ptolemaic  systc%)  might 
have  rebuffed  the  Newtonian,  and  pointing  to  the  sky  with  self- 
complacent  grin'*  have  appealed  to  common  sense,  whether  the 
sun  did  not  move  and  the  earth  stand  still. 


avoid.**    Transl.    Compare  this  chapter  with  the  remarks  on  the  Pljiloeo- 
phy  of  the  Dualists  in  leUen.  57.     Ed.] 

'«  And  Coxcombs  vanquish  Berkeley  by  a  grin.* 

*  [Dr.  John  Brown*!  Essay  on  Bfitlre  (which  was  pabUihed  in  voL  it  of  Waffawlon^ 
adit,  of  Pope,  and  in  vol.  Ui.  of  Dodslev*s  Colleetion),  Part,  ii.,  i.  994.    8.  C] 


_.         t.  m. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

b  Philosophy  possible  as  a  science,  and  what  are  its  conditions  ? — Giordano 
Bruno — Literary  Aristocracy,  or  the  existence  of  a  tacit  compact  among 
the  learned  as  a  privileged  order — The  Author's  obligations  to  the 
Mystics— to  Immanuel  Kant— The  difference  between  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  (9  Kant's  writings,  and  a  vindication  of  prudence  in  the  teaching 
of  Philosophy — Fichte's  attempt  to  complete  the  Critical  system—Its 
partial  success  and  ultimate  failure — Obligations  to  Schelliug;  and 
among  English  writers  to  Saumarez. 

After  I  had  successively  studied  in  the  schools  of  Locke,  Berke- 
ley,  Leibnitz,  and  Hartley,  and  could  find  in  none  of  them  an 
abiding  place  for  my  reason,  I  began  to  ask  myself;  is  a  system 
of  philosophy,  as  different  from  mere  history  and  historic  classi- 
fication, possible  ?  If  possible,  what  are  its  necessary  condi- 
lions  ?  I.was  for  a  while  disposed  to  answer  the  first  question  in 
the  negative,  and  to  admit  that  the  sole  practicable  employment 
for  the  human  mind  was  to  observe,  to  collect,  and  to  classify. 
But  I  soon  felt,  that  htiman  nature  itself  fought  up  against  this 
wilful  resignation  of  intellect ;  and  as  soon  did  I  find,  that  the 
scheme,  taken  with  all  its  consequences  and  cleared  of  all  incon- 
sistencies, was  not  less  impracticable  than  contranatural.  As- 
sume in  its  full  extent  the  position,  nihil  in  intellectu  quod  non 
prius  in  sensu,  assume  it  without  Leibnitz's  qualifying  prcBter 
ipsum  inteJlectum,^  and  in  the  same  sense,  in  which  the  position 

was  understood  by  Hartley  and  Condillac;  and  then  what  Hume 

• 

>  ["  On  m'opposera  cet  axiome,  re^u  parroi  les  Philosophes  :  que  rien 
n'est  dans  Tame  qui  ne  vienne  des  sens,  Mais  il  faut  excepter  Pame  meme 
et  ses  affections.  JVthil  est  in  intellectu,  qxtod  non  fuerit  in  sensUj  excipe : 
nin  ipse  intellectns.  Or  Tame  renferme  Tfitre,  la  substance,  Tun,  le 
m&me,  la  cause,  la  perception,  le  raisonnement,  et  quantity  d'autres  notions 
que  les  sens  ne  sauroient  donner.  Cola  s'accorde  assez  avec  votre  Autetir 
de  I'essai,  qui  cherche  une  bonne  partie  des  Id^es  dans  }a  reflexion  de 
i'esprit  sur  sa  propre  nature."  JVoiweaux  Essaia  sur  rEntendemeni 
Ihmaint  liv.  ii,  c.  1,  Erdmann,  p.  223.     Leibnitz  refutes  Locke,  as  com- 
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had  (lemonstratively  deduced  from  this  concession  concerning 
cause  and  effect,  will  apply  with  equal  and  crushing  force  to  all 
the  other  eleven  categorical  forms,'  and  the  logical  functions  cor- 
responding to  them.  How  can  wo  make  bricks  without  straw ; — 
or  build  without  cement  ?  We  learn  all  things  indeed  by  occa- 
sion of  experionce  ;  but  the  very  facts  so  learned  force  us  in^^^ard 
on  the  antecedents,  that  must  be  pre-supposed  in  order  to  render 
experience  itself  possible.  The  first  book  of  Locke's  Essay  (if 
the  supposed  error,  which  it  labors  to  subvert,  be  not  a  mere  thing 
of  straw,  an  absurdity  which  no  man  ever  did,  or  indeed  ever 
could,  believe),  is  formed  on  a  vs^iefta  htpe^tir^9tt»t*  and  involves 
the  old  mistake  of  Cum  hoc  :  ergo,  pfopier  hoc. 

The  term,  Philosophy,  defines  itself  as  an  cffl!ectionate  seeking 
after  the  truth  ;  but  Truth  is  the  correlative  of  Being.  This 
again  is  no  way  conceivable,  but  by  assuming  as  a  postulate,  that 
both  are  ab  initio,  identical  and  co-inherent ;  that  intelligence  and 

monly  understood,  on  his  own  showing,  and  he  maintained  that  if  ideas 
come  to  us  only  by  sensation  or  reflection,  this  is  to  be  understood  of  their 
actual  perception,  but  that  they  are  in  us  before  they  are  perceived.  See 
also  his  Riflexion$  sur  VEssai  de  T^e^e — Art.  xli.,  and  Meditationea  dt 
ccgnitione,  veritate,  et  ideis.  Art.  ix.  of  Erdmann's  edition  of  his  works. 
S.  C] 

*  Videlicet ;  Quantity,  Quality,  Relation  and  Mode,  each  consisting  6f 
three  subdivisions.  See  KHtik  der  reinen  Vtmunft^  See  too  the  judi- 
cious remarks  on  Locke  and  Hume.f 

3  [See  Maasz,  ^thxtupra^  p.  366.     Ed.] 

*  [Pp.  104  and  110-11,  vol.  ii.  Works.    Leipzig,  1838,    Ed.] 

t  [lb.,  pp.  135-0.  *'  The  celebrated  Locke,  from  want  of  this  consideratioii,  and  becaos« 
he  met  with  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding  in  experience,  has  also  derived  thean 
from  experience  ;  and  moreover  he  proceeded  so  ineonsequently,  that  he  ventiued  there- 
with upon  attempts  at  cognitioas,  which  fnr  transcend  nil  limits  of  experience.  Hume 
acknowledged  that.  In  *OTder  to  the  last,  those  conceptions  must  necessarily  have  their 
origin  A  priifri.  But,  as  he  could  i>ot  explain  hoW  U  is  that  the  imderstanding  ahould 
think  conceptions,  not  in  themselves  united  in  the  understanding,  yet  as  necessarily 
united  in  the  nhject, — and  not  hitting  upon  this,  that  probably  the  understanding  by  meaM 
of  these  (Ajurwrf)  conceptions  was  Itself  the  author  of  the  experience,  wherein  it« 
objects  are  found— he  was  forced  to  derive  these  conceptions  fVom  experience,  thst  is  to 
wiy,  from  subjective  necessity  arising  (h>m  frequent  association  In  experlenee,  erroneously 
considered  to  be  objective : — I  mean  firom  AodiC ;  although  afterwards  he  acted  very  con- 
sistently In  declaring  It  to  be  Impossible  with  these  conceptions  and  the  principles  to 
Which  they  give  birth  to  transcend  the  limits  of  experience.  However,  the  empirical 
derivation,  on  which  both  Locke  and  Hume  fell.  Is  not  reconcilable  with  the  reality  of 
those  scientific  cognitions  A  priori  which  we  possess,  namely,  pure  MHtbeni^ties  and 
General  Physics,  and  is  therefore  reAited  by  the  fiict."  £d.  See  also  the  whole  soniiou 
entitled,  UtUrgang  tur  tratutcndaUalen-Deduetion  ier  J^fl£«goT\«^,v^.>^e^r%.  ^.<r--\ 
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being  are  reciprocally  each  other's  substrate.  I  presumed  that 
this  was  a  possible  conception  (i.  e.  that  it  involved  no  logical  in- 
consohance),  from  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  scholastio 
definition  of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  actus  purissimus  sine  uUa 
potentialitate,  was  received  in  the  schools  of  Theology,  both  by 
the  Pontifican  and  the  Reformed  divines.  The  early  study  of 
Plato  and  Plotinus,  with  the  commentaries  and  the  Theologu 
Platonica  of  the  illustrious  Florentine;*  of  Proclus,*  and 
Gemislius  Pletho ;°  and  at  a  later  period  of  the  De  Immenso  ei 
ItmumerabiU,''  and  the  ^^  De  la  causa,  principio  ei  uno,^^  of  the 
philosopher  of  Nola,  who  could  boast  of  a  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and 
Fulke  Greville  among  his  patrons,  and  whom  the  idolaters  of 
Elome  burnt  as  an  atheist  in  the  year  1600 ;  had  all  contributed 
to  prepare  my  mind  for  the  reception  and  welcoming  of  the  Cogita 
quia  Sunty  et  Sum  quia  •Cogito ;  a  philosophy  of  seeming  hardi- 
hood, but  certainly  the  most  ancient,  and  therefore  presumptively 
the  most  natural. 

Why  need  I  be  afraid  ?     Say  rather  how  dare  I  be  ashamed 
of  the  Teutonic  theosophist,  J^cob  Behmen  V     Many,  indeed, 

*  [Marsilii  Ficini  Theologia  Platonica,  seu  de  immortalitate  animorum 
ac  atema  felicitate.  Ficinus  was  born  at  Florence,  1433,  and  died  in 
1499.     Ed.] 

»  [Proclus  was  born  at  Constantinople  in  412  and  died  in  48.5.     Ed.] 

«  [G.  Gemistius  Pletho,  a  Constantinopolitan.  He  came  to  Florence  in 
1438.     De  Platonica  atque  Ariatotelicce  philosophuB  differentia.     Ed.] 

T  [De  Innumerabilibus,  Immenso  et  Infigurahili,  aeu  de  Universo  et 
Mundis,  lib.  viii.     S.  C  ] 

T.  Giordano  Bruno  was  burnt  at  Rome  on  the  17th  of  February, 
1509-1600.  See  Note  in  the  Friend,  I.,  p.  154,  3d  edit.,  for  some  account 
of  the  titles  of  his  works.  He  particularly  mentions  Sidney  in  that 
curious  work  La  Cena  de  ft  Cefieri.     Ed.] 

•  [Boehm  was  born  at  Goerlitz  in  Upper  Lusatia  in  1575.  The  elements 
of  his  theology  may  be  collected  from  his  Aurora,  and  his  treatise  "  On 
the  Three  Principles  of  the  Divine  Essence.**  A  little  book  nbout  mystic 
writers,  Theologus  MysticcB  Idea  Generalior,  mentions  that  the  son  of 
Gr.  Ricbter,  the  minister  of  Goerlitz,  who  wrote  and  preached  a^inst 
Boehm,  and  silenced  him  for  seven  years  by  procuring  an  order  against 
him  from  the  senate  of  the  city,  after  the  decease  of  both  the  persecutor 
tnd  the  persecuted,  undertook  to  answer,  for  the  honor  of  his  father's 
memory,  an  effective  reply  of  the  theosophist  to  a  violent  publication 
•Ipinst  his  doctrine  from  the  pen  of  his  pastor.    But  that,  contrary  to  all 
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Bfid  gross  were  his  delusions ;  and  such  as  fujcnish  frequent  and 
ample  occasion  for  the  triumph  of  the  learned  over  the  poor  igno* 
rant  shoemaker,  who  had  dared  think  for  himself.  But  while  we 
remember  that  these  delusions  were  such  as  might  be  anticipated 
from  his  utter  want  of  all  intellectual  discipline,  and  from  hl9 
ignorance  of  rational  psychology,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
latter  defect  he  had  in  common  with  the  most  learned  theologians 
of  his  age.  Neither  with  books  nor  with  book-learned  men  was 
lie  conversant.  A  meek  and  shy  quietist,  his  intellectual  powers 
were  never  stimulated  into  feverous  energy  by  crowds  of  prose- 
lytes, or  by  the  ambition  of  proselyting.  Jacob  Belimen  was  an 
enthusiast,  in  the  strictest  sense,  as  not  merely  distinguished,  but 
as  contra-distinguished,  from  a  fanatic.  While  I  in  part  translate 
the  following  observations  from  a  contemporary  writer  of  the 
Continent,  let  me  be  permitted  to  premise,  that  I  might  have 
transcribed  the  substance  from  memoranda  of  my  own,  which 
were  written  many  years  before  his  pamphlet  was  given  to  the 
world  ;  and  that  I  prefer  another's  words  to  my  own,  partly  as  a 
tribute  due  to  priority  of  publication ;  but  still  more  from  the 
pleasure  of  sympathy  in  a  case  where   coincidence  only  wae 

possible.* 

• 
expectation,  on  reading  and  considering  the  books  of  our  author,  he  not 
only  abandoned  his  intention,  but  was  constrained  by  conscience  to  tak« 
up  his  pen  on  his  side,  against  his  own  father.  Boehm  was  a  Lutheran, 
and  died  in  the  communion  of  that  church,  in  1624.  His  moat  famou; 
English  follower  was  John  Pordage,  a  physician,  born  in  1G25,  who  tried 
to  reduce  his  theosophy  to  a  system,  declaring  himself  to  have  recognised 
the  truth  of  it  by  revelations  made  to  himself.  He  published  several  works 
in  favor  of  Behmen*s  opinions,  which  were  read  in  Germany,  and  are  said 
to  have  become  the  atajiulard  books  of  all  enthusiasts.     S.  C] 

**  [By  **  the  following  observations"  Mr.  Coleridge  meant  those  con* 
tained  in  the  two  next  paragraphs,  as  far  as  the  words  "  William  Law,** 
part  of  which  are  freely  translated  from  pages  154-56  of  Schelling^ 
Darlegvng  dea  wahren  Verhdltriiasea  der  J^Tatw-philoaophie  xu  der  ver- 
besaerten  Fiehtesckm  X^hre^  Tubingen,  1806. 

The  whole  of  the  first  paragraph  is  thus  taken  from  Schelltng,  except 
the  last  sentence  but  .one,  and  the  third  clause  of  the  fourth. 

For  parts  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  he  was  indebted 
to  the  f(^owing  sentences  of  the  Darhgung,  pp.  155-6. 

'**  Sp  now  too  may  Uerr  Fi^hte  speak  of  these  enthusiasts  with  the  mo&t 
heartfelt  scholar*^  pride,  although  it  is  not  c^^  X.^  ^^  ^\oj  \kfc  «*a^jv»\c«cv^ 
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Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  history  of  philosophy,  during 
the  last  two  or  three  centuries,  cannot  but  admit  that  there  ap- 
pears to  have  existed  a  sort  of  secret  and  tacit  compact  among 
^e  learned,  not  to  pass  beyond  a  certain  limit  in  speculative 
science.  The  privilege  of  free  thought,  so  highly  extolled,  has  at 
no  time  been  held  valid  in  actual  practice,  except  within  this 
limit ;  and  not  a  single  stride  beyond  it  has  ever  been  ventured 
without  bringing  obloquy  on  the  transgressor.  The  few  men  of 
genius  among  the  learned  class,  who  actually  did  overstep  this- 
boundary,  anxiously  avoided  the  appearance  of  having  so  done. 
Therefore  the  true  depth  of  science,  and  the  penetration  to  the 
inmost  centre,  from  which  all  the  lines  of  knowledge  diverge  to 
their  ever  distant  circumference,  was  abandoned  to  the  illiterate 
and  the  simple,  whom  unstilled  yearning,  and  an  original  ebul- 
liency of  spirit,  had  urged  to  the  investigation  of  the  indwelling 
and  living  ground  of  all  things.  These,  then,  because  their  names 
had  never  been  enrolled  in  the  guilds  of  the  learned,  were  per- 
secuted by  the  registered  livery-men  as  interlopers  on  their  rights 
and  privileges.  All  without  distinction  were  branded  iis  fanatics 
and  phantasls ;  not  only  those,  whose  wild  and  exorbitant  imagi- 
nations had  actually  engendered  only  extravagant  and  grotesque 
phantasms,  and  whose  productions  were,  for  the  most  part,  poor 
copies  and  gross  caricatures  of  genuine  inspiration  ;  but  the  truly 
inspired  likewise,  .the  originals  themselves.  And  this  for  no 
other  reason,  but  because  they  were  the  unlearned,  men  of  hum- 
ble and  obscure  occupations.  When,  and  from  whom  among  the 
Uterati  by  profession,  have  we  ever  heard  the  divine  doxology  re- 
peated, /  thank  tJiee,  O  Father!  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth!  be- 
cause thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  llie  wise  and  prudent  j  and  hast 


self  80  altogether  above  them,  unless  it  is  because  he  can  write  ortho- 
graphically,  can  form  periods,  and  has  the  fashions  of  authorship  at  com- 
mand ;  while  they,  according  to  their  simplicity,  just  as  they  found  it,  so 
gave  it  utterance.  No  one,  thinks  Herr  Fichte,  that  is  not  already  wiser 
than  these  men,  could  learn  anything  from  the  peru^  of  their  writings; 
and  so  he  thinks  himself  much  wiser  than  they :  nevertheless  Herr  Fichte 
might  give  his  whole  rhetoric,  if  in  all  his  books  put  together  he  had 
shown  the  spirit  and  heart-fulness,  which  often  a  single  page  of  many 
called  enthusiasts  discovers."    Translation.    S.  C] 
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revealed  them  unto  hahes,*^  No  ;  the  haughty  priests  of  learning 
not  only  banished  from  the  schools  and  marts  of  science  all  who 
had  dared  draw  living  waters  from  the  fountain,  but  drove  them 
out  of -the  very  Temple,  which,  meantime,  the  buyers,  and  sellers^ 
and  money-changers  were  suftered  to  make  a  den  of  thieves. 

And  yet  it  would  not  be  easy  to  discover  any  substantial  ground 
for  this  contemptuous  pride  in  those  literati,  who  have  most  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  scorn  of  Behmen,  Thaulerus," 

w  St.  Luke  X.,  21. 

"  [I  have  ventured  to  substitute  "Thaulerus"  for  "  De  Thoyras"  i* 
the  text,  having  reason  to  si^pose  that  the  Ittter  name  was  a  mistake  or 
misprint  for  the  former. 

John  Thaulcrus  or  Taulerus,  sometimes  called  Dr.  Thaulerus,  was  a 
celebrated  mystic  divine  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  time  and  place  of 
whose  birth  is  uncertain.  He  became  a  monk  of  the  Dominican  order, 
and  died  at  Strasbourg,  according  to  the  epitaph  on  his  tomb,  on  the  17th 
of  May,  1361. 

He  wrote  several  books  of  divinity  in  his  own  native  language;  the 
original  edition  is  very  rarely  found,  but  they  were  translated  into  Latin 
by  Surius,  and  published  at  Cologne  in  1548.  Among  them  ai'e  Exerciset 
on  the  Life  and  Passion  of  Christ,  Institutions  and  Sermons.  The  2%ea-. 
logia  Germanica,  also  entitled,  in  the  English  translation,  a  little  Golden 
Manual,  has  been  ascribed  to  him. 

Very  different  judgments  have  been  formed  of  the  character  afkd  value 
of  his  writings,  as  is  commonly  the  case  with  respect  to  mystical  pro- 
ductions, the  thoughts  and  language  of  which  are  in  a  state  of  glowing 
fusion,  and  therefore  capable  of  assuming  different  appearances,  according 
to  the  moulds  of  mind  into  which  they  are  received.  Some  behold  in  them 
heresy  and  fanaticism ;  some  hold  them  good  in  substance  but  too  capable 
of  perversion  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  many  authors  of  weight  wid 
not«,  both  Romanist  and  Protestant,  especially  the  latter,  as  Arnd,  Miiller, 
Melancthon,  and  others,  have  commended  them  highly  and  unreservedly. 
Blosius  the  Abbot  styled  their  author  a  sincere  maintainer  of  the  Catholic 
faith  By  Luther  this  Mystic  is  spoken  of  in  a  spirit  very  similar  tP  that 
manifested  by  Schelling  and  Coleridge,  respecting  the  illiterate  enthusiasts, 
whom  they  uphold  against  the  literati  by  profession.  "  I  know,"  says  he, 
*'  that  the  Doctor  is  unknown  to  the  schools  of  Divines,  and  therefore 
much  despised  ;  but  I  have  found  in  him,  though  his  writings  are  all  in 
the  German  language,  more  solid  and  true  divinity  than  is  found  in  all  the 
Doctors  of  all  the  Universities,  or  than  can  be  found  in  their  opinions." 
(Luther,  torn,  i.,  Latin  Jenens.,  page  86, 6,  apud  Heupelium,  folio  B.  verso.) 
Dr.  Henry  More's  opinion  of  him  is  thus  given  in  the  Gen.  Biog.  Dictionary, 
whence  this  account,  with  the  quotation  from  Luther,  is  taken i 

••But  amongst  all  the  writings  oC  t^\%  Vvcv^  \Xv«^  ^N-aa  \vwv^  v^^v^a^  ^^ 
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George  Fox,  and  others ;  unless  it  be,  that  they  could  write  of« 
thographically,  make  smooth  periods,  and  had  the  fashions  ol 
authorship  almost  literally  at  their  fingers'  ends,  while  the  latter 
in  simplicity  of  soul,  made  their  words  immediate  echoes  of  theii 
ieelings.  Hence  the  frequency  of  those  phrases  among  them, 
which  have  been  mistaken  for  pretences  to  immediate  inspiration ; 
as  for  instance,  "  It  was  disUvered  unto  me  /' — "  I  strove  not  te 
speak  /" — "  I  said,  I  wiU  he  silent ;" — "  Bid  the  word  was  in  mif 
heart  as  a  burning  fire  ;" — "  and  I  could  not  forbear,^'*  Hence, 
too,  the  unwillingness  to  give  offence  :  hence  the  foresight,  and 
the  dread  of  the  clamors)  which  woulAe  raised  against  them,  so 
frequently  avowed  in  the  writings  of  these  men,  and  expressed,  as 
was  natural,  in  the  words  of  the  only  book  with  which  they  were 
familiar.^'  ''  Woe  is  me  that  I  am  become  a  man  of  strife,  and 
a  man  of  contention — I  love  peace :  the  souls  of  men  are  dear 
unto  me :  yet  because  I  seek  for  light  every  one  of  them  doth 
curse  me !"  O !  it  requires  deeper  feeling,  and  a  stronger  ima- 
gination,  than  belong  to  most  of  those,  to  whom  reasoning  and 
fluent  expression  have  been  as  a  trade  learnt  in  boyhood,  to  con- 
ceive with  what  might,  with  what  inward  strivings  and  commotion, 
the  perception  of  a  new  and  vital  truth  takes  possession  of  an  un- 
educated man  of  genius.  His  meditations  are  almost  inevitably 
employed  on  the  eternal,  or  the  everlasting ;  for  "  the  world  is 

mflSscted  him,  as  that  little  book,  with  which  Luther  was  so  prodigiously 
pleased,  entitled  *  Tlieologica  Germaniea  f  though  he  discovered  in  it, 
even  at  that  time,  several  marks  of  a  deep  melancholy,  and  no  small  errors 
in  matters  of  philosophy.  *  But  that,'  says  our  author,  *  which  he  doth  so 
mightily  inculcate,  viz.  that  we  should  thoroughly  put  off  and  extinguish 
our  own  proper  will,  that  being  thus  dead  to  ourselves,  we  may  live  alone 
to  God,  and  do  all  things  whatsoever  by  his  instinct  and  plenary  per- 
mission,  was  so  connatural,  as  it  were,  and  agreeable  to  my  most  intimate 
reason  and  conscience,  that  1  could  not  of  anything  whatsoever  be  more 
clearly  and  certainly  convinced.* "    S.  C] 

^  An  American  Indian,  with  little  variety  of  images,  and  a  still  scantier 
stock  of  language,  is  obliged  to  turn  his  few  words  to  many  purposes,  by 
•  likenesses  so  clear  and  analogies  so  remote  as  to  give  his  language  the 
•emblance  and  character  of  lyric  poetry  interspersed  with  grotesques. 
Something  not  unlike  this  was  the  case  of  such  men  as  Behmen  and  Fox 
with  regard  to  the  Bible.  It  was  their  sole  armory  of  expressions,  their 
only  organ  of  thought. 
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not  his  friend,  nor  the  world's  law."  Need  we  then  be  surprised^ 
that,  under  an  excitement  at  once  so  strong  and  so  unusual,  the 
man's  body  should  sympathize  with  the  struggles  of  his  roind  ; 
or  that  he  should  at  times  be  so  far  deluded,  as  to  mistake  the 
tumultuous  sensations  ot  his  nerves,  and  the  co-existing  spectres 
of  his  fancy,  as  parts  or  symbols  of  the  truths  which  were  opening 
on  him  ?  It  has  indeed  been  plausibly  observed,  that  in  order  to 
derive  any  advantage,  or  to  collect  any  intelligible  meaning,  from 
the  writings  of  these  ignorant  Mystics,  the  reader  must  bring 
with  him  a  spirit  and  judgment  superior  to  that  of  the  writers 
themselves : 

And  what  he  hriQgs,  what  needs  he  elsewhere  seek  ?i' 

— a  sophism,  which  I  fully  agree  with  Warburton,  is  unworthy 
of  Milton  ;  how  much  more  so  of  the  awful  Person,  in  whose 
mouth  he  has  placed  it  ?  One  assertion  I  will  venture  to  make, 
as  suggested  by  my  own  experience,  that  there  exist  folios  on  the 
human  understanding,  and  the  nature  of  man,  which  would  have 
a  far  juster  claim  to  their  high  rank  and  celebrity,  if  in  the  whole 
huge  volume  there  could  be  found  as  much  fulness  of  heart  Biod 
intellect,  as  burst  forth  In  many  a  simple  page  of  George  FoX, 
Jacob  Behmen,  and  even  of  Bchmen's  commentator,  the  pious  and 
fervid  William  Law,** 

w  [Paradise  Regained,  b.  iv.,  1.  325.     S.  C] 

1^  [William  Law  was  born  at  King's  ClifTe,  Northamptonshire,  in  168S, 
died  April  9,  1761.  A  list  of  seventeen  religious  works  written  by  him  is 
^iyen  iu  the  Gent.  Mag.,  Nov.,  1800.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life  ke 
adopted  "  the  mystic  enthusiasm  of  Jacob  Behmen,"  which  tinctured  his 
later  writings ;  and  of  that  author*s  works  he  prepared  an  English  edition. 
(Behmen's,  Jacob,  Works,  to  which  is  prefixed  the  Life  of  the  Autboar, 
with  figures  illustrating  bis  principles.  Left  by  the  Rev.  William  Law, 
M.A.     London,  1764-81.    4  vols.,  4to  ) 

Mr.  Southey  has  the  following  passage  on  Law  in  his  Life  of  Wesley  : 

*'  About  this  time  Wesley  became  personally  acquainted  with  Williaoi 
Law,  a  man  whose  writings  completed  what  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  the 
treatise  De  hnitatUme  Chriati,  had  begun.  When  first  he  visited  him,  he 
was  prepared  to  object  to  his  views  of  Christian  duty  as  too  elevated  to  be 
attainable  ;  but  Law  silenced  and  satisfied  him  by  replying,  *  We  shaU  4o 
well  to  aim  at  the  highest  degrees  of  perfection,  if  we  may  thereby  at 
least  attain  to  mediocrity.'    Law  is  a  powerful  wtvWt  \  >x\a  'wiiA.  ^ioafcw  \»« 
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The  feeling  of  gratitude  which  I  cherish  towards  these  men, 
has  caused  me  to  digress  further  than  I  had  foreseen  or  pro- 
posed ;  but  to  have  passed  them  over  in  an  historical  sketch  of 
my  literary  life  and  opinions,  would  have  seemed  to  me  like  the 
denial  of  a  debt,  the  concealment  of  a  boon.  For  the  writinga 
of  these  Mystics  acted  in  no  slight  degree  to  prevent  my  mind 
from  being  imprisoned  within^ the  outline  of  any  single  dogmatic 
system.  They  contributed  takeep  alive  the  heart  in  the  head  ; 
gave  me  an  indistinct,  yet  stirring  and  working  presentiment, 
that  all  the  products  of  the  mere  reflective  faculty  partook  of 
death,  and  were  as  the  rattling  twigs  and  sprays  in  winter,  into 
which  a  sap  was  yet  to  be  propelled  from  some  root  to  which  I 
had  not  penetrated,  if  they  were  to  afford  my  soul  either  food  or 
shelter.  If  they  were  too  often  a  moving  cloud  of  smoke  to  me 
by  day,  yet  they  were  always  a  pillar  of  fire  throughout  the 
night,  during  my  wanderings  through  the  wilderness  of  doubt, 
and  enabled  me  to  skirt,  without  crossing,  the  sandy  deserts  of 
utter  unbelief.  That  the  system  is  capable  of  being  converted 
into  an  irreligious  Pantheism,  I  well  know.  The  Ethics  of  Spi- 
noza,*^ may?  or  may  not,  be  an  instance.  But  at  no  time  could 
I  believe,  that  in  iUelfand  essentially  it  is  incompatible  with  re- 


books  have  ever  made  so  roan)'  religious  enthusiasts  as  his  Christian  Per- 
fection and  his  Serious  Call  :  indeed,  the  youth  v^ho  should  read  them 
without  being  perilously  affected,  must  have  either  a  light  mind  or  an  ua- 
osually  strong  one.  But  Law  himself,  who  has  shaken  so  many  intellects, 
•acrificed  his  own  at  last  to  the  reveries  and  rhapsodies  of  Jacob  Behraen. 
Perhaps  the  art  of  engraving  was  never  applied  to  a  more  extraordinary 
purpose,  nor  in  a  more  extraordinary  manner,  than  when  the  nonsense  of 
the  German  shoemaker  was  elucidated  in  a  series  of  prints  after  Law's 
designs,  representing  the  anatomy  of  the  spiritual  man.  His  own  happi- 
ness, however,  was  certainly  not  diminished  by  the  change  :  the  system 
of  the  ascetic  is  dark  and  cheerless";  but  mysticism  lives  in  a  sunshine  of 
its  own,  and  dreams  of  the  light  of  heaven ;  while  the  visions  of  the 
ascetic  are  such  as  the  fear  of  the  devil  produces,  rather  than  the  love  of 
Ood"    Vol.  i.,  pp.  57-8 

The  forthcoming  new  edition  of  the  Life  of  Wesley  contains  numerous 
marginal  notes  by  Mr.  Coleridge.  Among  these  are  two,  explaining  and 
iitoding  some  of  the  German  shoemaker's  and  his  commentator's  sense 
m^wmmnae,"    S.  C] 

*^\JSihtca  ardine  geometrico  demonstrata.     Baruche  or  Benedict  de 
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tigion,  natural  or  revealed':  and  now  I  am  most  thoroughly  per- 
suaded of  the  contrary.     The  writings  of  the  illustrious  sage 

Spinoza  was  born  at  Amsterdam,  Nov.  24, 1032,  was  the  son  of  a  Portu- 
guese Jew  ;  died  at  the  Hague,  Feb.  21,  1077. 

Cousin  positively  denies  the  charge  of  atheism,  in  the  form  in  which  it 
was  laid,  against  Spinoza,  declaring  it  to  have  originated  in  personal  ani- 
mosity, as  did  a  similar  one  against  Wolf.  He  affirms  that  Spinoza's  is  by 
no  means,  either  in  terms,  or  the  spirit  of  the  author,  an  atheistic  system, 
but  rather  a  pantheism  (formal  and  not  material  like  that  of  the  Eleatica) 
containing  and  unfolding  a  high  and  worthy  notion  of  God.  "  Ce  n'ett 
qu*a  une  epoque  recente,"  says  he,  "  qu*on  a  commence  itraiter  avec  plus 
de  justice  la  personne  etla  doctrine  de  ce  grand  homme,  et  en  mdme  temps 
on  a  d^couvert,  par  la  methode  critique  (the  method  of  Kant),  le  c6t4 
foible  du  systeme."  Spinoza  must  indeed  have  been  a  most  elaborate  hypo- 
crite if  he  was  consciously  and  intentionally  an  atheist.  How  strange  it 
appears  that  Christians,  who  are  commanded  to  hope  and  believe  all  things 
favorable  of  others,  should  have  such  an  appetite  for  discovering  unbelief 
and  misbelief  even  in  those  who  manifest  no  evil  heart  or  godless  temper! 
It  would  seem  as  if  some  men*s  faith  could  not  be  kept  alive  and  property 
exercised,  unless,  like  the  passionate  lord  in  the  play,  it  were 

allowed  a  carcase  to  insult  on,* 

the  vile  body,  to  wit,  of  some  other  man's  infidelity  and  irreligion. 

"  I  have  often  thought,"  says  Mr.  Coleridge,  in  his  Notes  on  Noble*a 
Appeal,  "  of  writing  a  work  to  be  entitled  VindieuB  Heterodoxa,  sioe  celt' 
brium  virorum  napaSoyitaTi^Svrw^  defensio ;  that  is  Vindication  of  Great 
Men  unjustly  branded ;  and  at  such  times  the  names  prominent  to  m^  mind's 
eye  have  been  Giordano  Bruno,  Jacob  Behmen,  Benedict  Spinoza  and 
Emanuel  Swedenborg." 

Still  it  was  Mr.  Coleridge's  ultimate  opinion,  that  Spinoza's  system  ex- 
cluded or  wanted  the  true  ground  of  faith  in  God  as  the  Supreme  Intelli- 
gence and  Absolute  Will,  to  whom  man  owes  religious  fealty.  He  speaks 
thus  in  The  Friend,  vol.  iii..  Essay  xi.,  p.  214,  5th  edit. 

"  The  inevitable  result  of  all  consequent  reasoning,  in  which  the  intel- 
lect refuses  to  acknowledge  a  higher  or  deeper  ground  than  it  can  itself 
supply,  and  weens  to  possess  within  itself  the  centre  of  its  own  system,  is 
— and  from  Zeno  the  Eleatic  to  Spinoza,  and  from  Spinoza  to  the  Schel- 
lings,  Okens,  and  their  adherents  of  the  present  day,  ever  has  been— pan- 
theism under  one  or  other  of  its  modes,  the  least  repulsive  of  which  differs 
Arom  the  rest,  not  in  its  consequences,  which  are  one  and  the  same  in  all, 
ahd  in  all  alike  are  practically  atheistic,  but  only  as  it  may  express  the 
striving  of  the  philosopher  himself  to  hide  these  consequences  from  bis 
«wn  mind."    S.  C.} 


*  ThU  line,  from  The  Nice  Vakmur  or  The  Passtonate  Madman  of  BeavaMmt  sad 
fleieh^    *  flnt  saw  quoted  by  Mr.  Scmtbey  la  a  letter  to  Mr.  Marray. 


.  ^.  i- 
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of  Koenigsberg,  the  founder  of  the .  Critical  Philosophy,  more 
than  any  other  work,  at  once  invigorated  and  disciplined  my 
understanding.  The  originality,  the  depth,  and  the  compression 
of  the  thoughts ;  the  novelty  and  subtlety,  yet  solidity  and  im- 
portance of  the  distinctions ;  the  adamantine  chain  of  the  logic ; 
and  I  will  venture  to  add — (paradox  as  it  will  appear  to  those 
who  have  taken  their  notion  of  Immanuel  Kant  from  Reviewers 
and  Frenchmen) — the  clearness  and  evidence  of  the  Critique  of 
the  Pura  Reason  ;  and  Critique  of  the  Judgment ;  of  the  Meta- 
physical Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy  ;  and  of  his  Religion 
within  the  bounds  of  Pure  Reason,  took  possession  of  me  as  with 
u  giant's  hand.*'  After  fifleen  years'  familiarity  with  them,  I 
still  read  these  and  all  his  other  productions  with  undiminished 
delight  and .  increasing  admiration.  The  few  passages  that  re- 
mained obscure  to  me,  after  due  efforts  of  thought  (as  the  chap- 
ter on  original  appercepHony  and  the  *  apparent  contradictions 

»8  [The  Critique  of  the  pure  Reason,  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft^  oc 
cupies  vol.  ii.  of  the  collective  editioD  of  the  works  of  Kant  in  ten  vols., 
Leipzig,  IS38.  It  first  appeared  in  1781.  The  Critique  of  the  Judgment, 
Kriiik  der  Urtheilskraft,  1790,  is  contained  in  vol.  vii.  The  Met.  El.  of 
N.  Philosophy,  Metaphysische  Jinfangsgriinde  der  JSTaturwissenachaft, 
1786,  may  be  found  in  vol.  viii.,  at  p.  439.  Religion  within  the  bounds  of 
pure  reason — Religion  innerhalb  der  Grenzen  der  blosen  Vemunft,  1793, 
in  vol.  vi.,  p.  159. 

Immanuel  Kant  was  born  at  Koenigsberg  in  1724,  was  appointed  Rector 
of  the  University  there  in  1786,  after  having  declined  repeated  offers  from 
the  King  of  Prussia,  of  a  Professorship  in  the  Univei-sities  of  Jena,  Erlan- 
geo,  Mittau,  and  Hulle,  with  the  rank  of  privy  counsellor;  and  died  at  his 
native  place,  nearly  80  years  old,  Feb.  12,  1804.     S.  C. 

The  following  not«  is  pencilled  in  Mr.  C.*8  copy  of  Schelling's  Phiioso- 

phisehe  Sehriftetit  but  the  date  does  not  appear. 

t      "I  believe  in  my  depth  of  being,  that  the  three  great  works  since  the 

I  introduction  of  Christianity  are, — Bacon's  JVovum  Organum,  and  his  other 

I  works,  as  fai  as  they  are  commentaries  on  it : — Spinoza's  Eihica,  with  his 

ILetters  and  other  pieces,  as  far  as  they  are  comments  on  his  Ethics  ;  and 

uCant's  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason,  and  his  other  works  as  commentaries 

DO,  and  applications  of  the  same."    Ed.] 

\  i'' [Kriiik  der  reinen  ^^emunft.  Transsc.  Elementarlchre  ii.,  Th.  1, 
Abth.  i.,  Buch.  2.  Hauptst.  2.  Abschen.  Transsc.  Deduction  der  reinen 
Verstandesbegriffe.  ^16  Von  der  urapriingliehaynthetischen  Einheit  der 
JippereepHon.  Works,  Leipzig,  1838,  vol.  ii  ,  p.  129.  Apperception  is 
treated  of,  or  referred  to  generally,  throughout  the  division  of  the  work 
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^hich  occur,  I  soon  fbund  were  hints  and  insinuations  referring 
to  ideas,  which  Kant  either  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  avow,  or 
which  he  considered  as  consistently  hji  behind  in  a  pure  analy- 
sis, not  of  human  nature  in  ioto,  but  of  the  speculative  intellect 
alone.  Here,  therefore,  he  was  constrained  to  commence  at  the 
point  of  rejlection,  or  natural  consciousness  ;  while  in  his  moral 
system  he  was  permitted  to  assume  a  higher  ground  (the  autono- 
my of  the  will)  as  a  postulate  deducible  from  the  unconditional 
command,  or  (in  the  technical  language  of  his  school)  the  cate- 
gorical imperative,  of  the  conscience.  He  had  been  in  immi« 
nent  danger  of  persecution  during  the  reign  of  the  late  King  of 
Prussia,  that  strange  compound  of  lawless  debauchery  and  priest- 
ridden  superstition  :  and  it  is  probable  that  he  had  little  inclina- 
tion, in  his  old  a^«  to  act  over  again  the  fortunes  and  hair- 
breadth  escapes  of  WolfJ*     The  expulsion  of  the  first  among 

entitled  Transcendental  Deduction  of  the  pure  conceptions  of  the  Under- 
standing, ending  at  p.  153. 

Apperception  is  thus  defined  by  Dr.  Willich,  in  his  elements  of  th« 
Critical  Philosophy,  p.  143. 

"  Apperception  or  Consciousness,  or  the  faculty  of  becoming  conscious^ 
signifies 

1.  In  general,  the  same' as  representation,  or  the  faculty  of  representing  * 

2.  In  particular,  the  representation  as  distinct  from  the  subject  that  re- 
presents, and  from  the  object  that  is  represented. 

3.  Seif-eonseiousness,  for  which  we  have  two  faculties. 

a.  The  empirical,  the  internal  sense,  t.  e.  the  consciousness  of  our 
state  at  any  time  of  our  observations.     This  is  as  subject  to  change 
as  the  observations  themselves ;  considered  in  itself,  it  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  one  place,  and  does  not  relate  to  the  identity  of  the 
subject. 
b»  The  transcendental,  pure,  original,  t.  e.  the  consciousness  of  the 
identity  of  ourselves,  with  all  the  variety  of  empirical  conscious- 
ness.    It  is  that  self-consciousness,  which  generates  the  bare  idea 
'  /,'  or  *  /  think,*  as  being  the  simple  correlate  of  all  other  ideas, 
and  the  condition  of  their  unity  and  necessary  connexion." 
See  also  Nitsch's  General  and  Introductory  View  of  Professor  Kant's 
Principles,  a  very  clear  summary,  pp.  111-113.     S.  C] 

10  [Christian  Wolf,  the  most  celebrated  supporter  of  the  school  of  Leib- 
nitz, was  born  at  Breslau  in  1679.  In  1707  he  became  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics at  Halle ;  was  accused  of  atheism  by  his  envious  colleagues,  wat 
driven  from  his  employ  by  their  cabals  in  1723,  and  went  to  teach  at  M^&x- 
buigy  M  Professor  of  Philosophy ;  he  was  ^tjtiNN^T^a  \vQiwvi\-5i^N  ^^ft5:.v^<!^'^*i 
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KuDt's  disciples,  who  attempted  to  complete  his  system,  from  th^ 
University  of  Jena,  with  the  confiscation  and  prohibition  of  tlie 
obnoxious  work  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  courts  of  Saxony  and 
Hanover,  supplied  experimental  proof,  that  the  venerable  old 
man's  caution  was  not  groundless.  In  spite  tlierefore  of  his' own 
declarations,  I  could  never  believe,  that  it  was  possible  for  him 
to  have  meant  no  more  by  his  Noumenon,  or  Thing  in  itself,  than 
his  mere  words  express  ;  or  that  in  his  own  conception  he  con- 
fined the  whole  plastic  power  to  the  forms  of  the  intellect,  leav . 
ing  for  the  external  cause,  for  the  materiale  of  our  sensations,  a 
matter  without  form,  which  is  doubtless  inconceivable."  I  en- 
tertained doubts  likewise,  whether,  in  his  own  mind,  he  even 

Halle  in  1740,  and  died  at  that  town,  April  9, 1754.  From  Victor  Cou8in*a 
Manuel  de  P  Histcire  de  la  Philoscffhie,  ii.,  pp.  li9-4.     S.  C] 

«C2VawMc.  Id.,  p.  114. 

The  reader  may  compare  this  passage  with  Schelling's  remarks  on  the 
doctrine  of  Kant,  in  the  third  tract  of  the  .Phil.  S thrift  ,  pp.  275-6,  the 
title  of  which  has  already  been  given,  and  to  which  Mr.  C.  himself  refers 
his  readers  in  chap.  xii. 

In  the  Introduction  to  the  Ideeriy  Schellingsays  of  the  Kantian  philosophy, 
on  this  particular  point,  that,  as  acute  men  have  objected,  "  it  makes  all 
conceptions  of  caiise  and  effect  arise  in  our  mind, — in  our  representations 
alone  ;  and  yet  the  representations  themselves  again,  according  to  the  law 
of  causality,  operate  upon  us  through  outward  things."    JVb/e  at  p.  10. 

Thus  the  Idealism  of  Berkeley  deprives  us  of  Nature  (or  an  objective 
world)  altogether,  giving  us,  instead  of  it,  a  seeming  copy  of  such  a  world 
in  each  individual  mind: — the  Idealism  of  Kant — {too  literally  understood 
on  one  point) — ^leaves  us  Nature,  but  reduces  her  to  a  blank, — an  unseen 
cause  of  all  we  see  without  us,  although  cause,  by  his  own  showing,  exists 
only  within  us : — the  system  of  Locke  cutji  Nature  in  two — lets  her  retain 
one  half  of  her  constituent  properties,  while  it  makes  her  but  the  unknown 
cause  in  us  of  the  other  half: — the  Scotch  system  (in  the  opinion  of  the 
Transcendentalist),  equally  with  the  two  last  mentioned,  cuts  us  off  from 
Nature  while  it  brings  Nature  to  bear  upon  us  as  closely  as  possible ;  it 
affirms  an  evident  absurdity,  and  calls  it  a  hidden  mystery ;  it  tries  to  be 
cautious,  yet  it  is  incautious  enough  to  assume  the  whole  matter  in  debate, 
namely,  that  the  objective  and  the  subjective  systems  are  distinct  from, 
md  extrinsic  to,  one  other ;  it  teaches  us  to  escape  from  a  difficulty  by 
»hutting  our  eyes :  but  eyes  were  made  to  be  open  and  not  to  be  shut, — 
txciept  for  the  sake  of  rest ;  when  we  unclose  them  again  there  is  the  same 
iculty,  staling  us  full  in  the  face.    S.  C] 
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laid  an  the  stress,  which  he  appears  to  do,  on  the  moral  pos- 
tulates."  >^ 

An  idea,  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  word,  cannot  be  con-  ^ 
veyed  but  by  a  symbol;  and,  except  in  geometry,  all  symbols  of 
necessity  involve  an  apparent  contradiction.'*     ♦wyifw  9«v£r«reay: 
and  for  those  who  could*  not  pierce  through  this  symbolic  husk, 
his  writings  were  not  intended.     Questions  which  cannot  be 
iitliy  answered  without  exposing  the  respondent  to  personal  dan 
ger,  are  not  entitled  to  a  fair  answer  ;  and  yet  to  say  this  openly, 
would  in  many  <ftses  furnish  the  very  advantage  which  the  ad- 
versary is  insidiously  seeking  after.     Veracity  does  not  consist 
in  saying,  but  in  the  intention  of  communicating,  truth  ;  and 
the  philosopher  who  cannot  utter  the  whole  truth  without  con- 
veying falsehood,  and  at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  exciting  the 
most  malignant  passions,  is  constrained  to  express  himself  either 
mythically  or  equivocally.     When  Kant  therefore  was  impor 
tuned  to  settle  the  disputes  of  his  commentatocs  himself,  by  de- 
claring what  he  meant,  how  could  he  decline  the  honors  of  mar 
tyrdom  with  less  offence,  than  by  simply  replying,  "  I   meant 
what  I  said,  and  at  the  age  of  near  four-score,  I  have  something 
else,  and  more  important  to  do,  than  to  write  a*  commentary  on 
my  own  works." 

Fichte's    Wissenschaftslehre,**  or  Lore  of  Ultimate  Science,  • 
was  to  add  the  key-stone  of  the  arch :  and  by  commencing  with 
an  act,  instead  of  a  thing  or  substance,  Pichte  assuredly  gave  the 
first  mortal   blow  to  Spinozism,  as  taught  by  Spinoza  himself; 

*>  [Kant's  doctrine  on  this  head  is  fully  explained  in  his  Foundation  for 
(he  Metaphynque  of  Morals ,  first  published  in  1785,  and  Critique  of  the 
Practical  Reason— 11S8.     Works,  vol.  iv.     S  C] 

ti  ["  Now  this  supersensuous  ground  of  all  that  is  sensuous,  Kant  sym- 
bolized by  the  expression  things  in  themselves— vrhich,  like  all  other  sym- 
bolic expressions,  contains  in  itself  a  contradiction,  because-  it  seeks  to 
represent  the  unconditioned  through  a  conditioned,  to  make  the  infimte 
finite."    Abharidlungen  Phil.  Sehrift.,  pp.  276-7.     S.  C] 

«  [J.  Gottlieb  F'ichtewas  bom  on  the  19th  of  May,  1762,  at  Rammenau 
in  Upper  Lusatia,  and  died  at  Berlin,  where  he  had  occupied  a  Professor's 
chair  in  the  recently  founded  University,  Jan.  29,  1814.    The  Wissen* 
Bchnftslehre  was  first  published  at  Weimar  in  1796 ;  aftecw«s^  vcs.  -^^ 
enlarged  edition  at  Jena,  1798.    V.  Co\»\iv'a  Mat\na^\\.^^'V>.^'»^.  ^-^^ 
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pd  supplied  the  idea  of  a  qratem  traly  meUiphysicaly  aad  of  .1 
ietaphysique  truly  systematio  (i.  e.  having  its  spring  and  ptia- 
[pie  within  itself).  '  But  this  fundameatal  idea  he  overbuilt  with 
heavy  mass  of  mere  nalumtt  <uid  psyofaolagical  acts  of  arhi- 
nry  reflection.  Thus  his*  theory  degenerated,  into  a  crude** 
Mwmtw,  a  boastful  and  hyperstoic  iiostility  to  Nature,  as  life- 

I "  The  following  burlesque  on  the  Fichtean  Sgoi$mu$  may,  perhaps,  bs 
busiiig  to  the  few  who  have  studied  the  system,  and  to  those  who  are 
^acquainted  with  it,  may  ebnvey  as  tolerable  a  likeness  of  Fichte**  ideal- 
p  as  can  be  expected  from  an  avovred  caricature.  # 
I  The  Categorical  Imperative,  or  the  annunciation  of  the  new  TeutoniiB 
|>d,  EtQENKAIIIAN  :  a  ditbyrambic  Ode,  by  Qiterkopf  Vok  Klub- 
hcK,  Grammarian,  and  Subreetor  in  C^ymna9ie*    *    * 

I  Eu  !  Dei  vicet  gerefu,  ip§e  Dtota, 

(Speak  English,  Friend !)  the  God  EmperatintUt 

I  Here  on  this  market-cross  aloud  I  cry : 

I,  r,  I!  I  itself  I ! 

I  The  form  and  the  substance,  the  what  and  the  why, 

I  The  when  and  the  where,  and  the  low  and  the  high, 

I '  The  inside  and  outside,  the  earth  and  the  sky, 

I  I,  you  and  he,  and  he,  you  and  I, 

I  All  souls  and  all  bodies  are  I  itself  I ! 

.       AU  I  itself  I! 

I  (Fools !  a  truce  with  this  starting !), 

All  my  I !  all  my  I ! 

I  He*s  a  heretic  dog  who  but  adds  Betty  Martin  ! 

I  Thus  cried  the  God  with  high  imperial  tone  ; 

I  In  robe  of  stiflTest  state,  that  scoffed  at  beauty, 

I  A  pronoun- verb  imperative  he  shone — 

I  Then  substantive  and  plural-singular  grown 

I  He  thus  spake  on  !    Behold  in  I  alone 

I  (For  ethics  boast  a  syntax  of  their  own) 

I  Or  if  in  ye,  yet  as  I  doth  depute  ye, 

I  In  0  !  I,  you,  the  vocative  of  duty ! 

I  I  of  the  world's  whole  Lexicon  the  root ! 

I  Of  the  whole  universe  of  touch,  sound,  sight, 

I  The  genitive  and  ablative  to.boot : 

I  The  accusative  of  wrong,  the  nom'native  of  right* 

I  And  in  all  cases  the  case  absolute ! 

I  Self-construed,  I  all  other  moods  decline  * 

I  Imperative,  from  nothing  we  derive  us ; 

I  Yet  as  a  super-postulate  of  mine, 

I  Unconstrued  antecedence  I  assign 

To  X,  Y,  Z,  the  God  InfinUitmi  ! 


>*■      ■      mJ.*^ -     -    -     —  -    -- fc 
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leflB,  godless,  and  altogether  unholy  :  while  his  religion  consisted 
in  the  assumption  of  a  mere  Ordo  ordinatu,  which  we  were  per- 
mitted exoterice  to  call  God  ;  and  his  ethics  in  an  ascetic,  and 
almost  monkish,  mortification  of  the  natural  passions  and 
desires.'*  ^ 

•*  [This  account  of  Fichte's  theory^  however  just,  may  convey  to  some 
readers  a  very  unjust  notion  of  the  man  and  of  his  teaching  in  general.  It 
may  lead  them  to  imagine  him  cold,  hard,  apd  dry,  and,  in  his  turn  of 
mind,  rather  of  the  earth  earthy ,  than  heaven-ward  tending;  whereas  he 
seems  to  have  been  an  ardent  spiritualist,  *^  a  clear  calm  eifthusiast ;"  and 
whatever  his  system  may  have  been,  as  mere  metaphysics,  yet  in  his 
thoughts  on  the  Divine  Idea,  to  have  arrived  at  the  same  point,  as  far  as 
feeling  is  concerned,  and  all  that  under  God's  grace  inspires  the  heart  and 
moulds  the  plan  and  course  of  action,  with  those  who  talk  in  orthodox 
phraseology,  of  the  Ufe  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man.  Mr.  Carlyle  has 
spoken  of  Fichte  in  the  "  Hero  Worship,"  and  some  of  his  striking  Essays, 
with  his  usual  force  and  felicity,  and  power  of  casting  an  interest,  either 
in  the  way  of  creation  or  of  representation,  around  certain  characters — 
investing,  as  it  were,  with  a  royal  robe  of  glowing  language  and  high  attri- 
butions, whomsoever  it  delights  him  to  honor.  But  the  best  illustration 
of  Fichte's  teaching  is  to  be  found  in  his  life.  "  No  man  of  his  time,*' — 
says  Mr.  Smith,  who  has  lately  published  a  translation  of  his  work  On  the 
Nature  of  the  Scholar,  with  a  memoir  of  the  author — **  few  perhaps  of 
any  time,  exercised  a  more  powerful  spirit-stirring  influence  over  the 
minds  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  The  ceaseless  eflibrt  of  his  life  was  to 
rffose  men  to  a  sense  of  the  divinity  of  their  own  nature — to  fix  their 
thoughts  upon  a  spiritual  lifb  as  the  only  true  and  real  life— to  teach  them 
to  look  upon  all  else  as  mere  show  and  unreality,  and  thus  to  lead  them  to 
constant  effort  after  the  highest  Ideal  of  purity,  virtue,  independence,  and 
self-denial.  To  this  ennobling  enterprise  he  consecrated  his  being,  8lc 
Truly  indeed  has  he  been  described  by  one  of  our  own  country's  brightest 
ornaments,  as  a  *  colossal,  adamantine  spirit,  standing  erect  and  clear,  like 
a  Cato  Major  among  degenerate  men  ;  fit  to  have  been  the  t«achcr  of  the 
Stoa,  and  to  have  discoursed  of  beauty  and  virtue  in  the  groves  of  Acudeme.' 
But  the  sublimity  of  his  intellect  casts  no  shade  on  the  soft  current  of  his 
actions,  which  flows,  pure  and  unbroken,  through  the  whole  course  of 
bis  life,  to  enrich,  fertilize,  and  adorn  it.  We  prize  his  philosophy 
deeply ;  it  is  to  us  an  invaluable  possession,  for  it  seems  the  noblest  expo- 
sition to  which  we  hdve  yet  listened,  of  human  nature  and  divine  truth  ; 
but  with  reverent  thanklulness  we  acknowledge  a  still  higher  d^t,  for  he 
has  left  behind  him  the  best  gift  which  man  can  bequeathe  to  man — a  brave, 
heroic  human  life." 

"  In  the  first  churchyard  fron)  the  Qranienborg  gate  of  Berlin  ataada  «. 
tall  obelisk  with  this*  inscription  :^' 
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In  Schelling's  Natur-PhilosopMe,**  and  the  System  des  transcei^ 
detUalen  Ide(di9mus**  I  first  found  a  genial  coincidence  with 

llie  teachers  shall  shine 

As  the  brightaess  of  the  firmament ; 

And  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness 

As  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever. 

It  mai4cs  the  grave  of  Fichte.    The  faithful  partner  of  his  life  sleeps  at 
fiis  feet." 

Fichte  married  a  niece  of  Klopstock,  a  high-minded  woman,  by  whom 
he  had  an  only  son,  the  author  of  writings  on  religious  philosophy  of  some 
interest.  Cousin  speaks  of  the  great  influence  which  the  Idealism  of 
Fichte  exercised  over  his  contemporaries,  and  its  serious  direction  towards 
anti-sensualistic  doctrines,  impressed  on  many  minds  by  the  masculine 
eloquence,  which  was  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  author's  talent.  But  he 
affirms  that  Fichte*s  theory  finally  shared  the  common  destiny  of  all  systems, 
and  proved  unable  to  acquire  a  general  authority  in  philosophy.  Pp 
113-115.     S.  C] 

•*  [On  this  title  of  Schelling's,  Mr.  C.  makes  the  following  remarks  fn  a 
marginal  note  in  the  Phil.  Schrift. 

I  cannot  approve  Schelling's  choice  of  the  proper  name,  JSTatur-PhilO' 
uophie ;  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  a  useless  paradox ;  in  the  second 
place,  selected  to  make  the  difference  between  his  own  system  and  that  of 
his  old  master  Fichte  greater  than  it  is ;  and  lastly,  because  the  phrase 
has  been  long  and  universally  appropriated  to  the  knowledcjc  which  does 
not  include  the  peculia  of  Man  ;  that  is,  to  Physiology.  The  identity  of 
the  one  with  tiie  other  is  made  to  appear  as  the  result  of  the  system  ;  but 
for  its  title,  that  is,  its  proper,  or  appropriated,  name,  qui  bene  distinguit, 
benedo:iet.     S.  T.  C. 

Fichte  speaks  thus  of  the  J^atur- Philosophic  in  the  second  of  his  seriey 
of  Lectures  on  the  Nature  of  the  Scholar,  containing  the  definition  of  the 
Divine  Idea.  •*  Hence  we  should  not  be  blinded  nor  led  astray  by  a  phi- 
losophy assuming  the  name  of  natural,  which  pretends  to  excel  all  former 
philosophy  by  striving  to  elevate  Nature  into  absolute  being  and  iftto  the 
place  of  God.  In  all  ages  the  theoretical  errors,  as  well  as  the  moral  cor- 
ruptions of  humanity,  have  arisen  from  falsely  bestowing  tlie  name  of  life 
on  that  which  in  itself  possesses  neither  absolute  nor  even  finite  being, 
and  seeking  for  life  and  its  enjoyments  in  that  which  in  itself  is  dead. 
Very  far  therefore  fi-om  being  a  step  towards  truth,  that  philosophy  is 
only  a  return  to  old  and  already  most  widely  spread*  error."  Translation 
by  Mr.  Stnith.     S.  C] 

*  [Friedr.  Wilh.  Joseph  Schelling  was  born  at  Leonberg  in  Wurtem- 
berg  on  the  27th  of  January,  1775.  He  was  Professor  at  Erlangen  in  1829 ; 
■uice  that  time  he  has  moved  about.  During  the  last  two  years  he  hai 
been  lecturing  at  Berlin,  where  he  holds  a  Professorship,  and  has  been 
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much  that  I  had  toiled  out  for  myself,  and  a  powerful  assistance 
m  what  I  had  yet  to  do. 

I  have  introduced  this  statement,  as  appropriate  to  Uie  narra- 
tive nature  of  this  sketch  ;  yet  rather  in  reference  to  the  work 
which  I  have  announced  in  a  preceding  page,  than  to  my  present 
subject.  It  would  be  but  a  mere  act  of  justice  to  myself,  were 
I  to  warn  my  future  readers,  that  an  identity  of  thought,  or  even 
similarity  pf  phrase  will  not  be  at  all  times  a  certain  proof  that 
the  passage  has  been  borrowed  from  Schelling,  or  that  the  con- 
ceptions were  originally  learnt  from  him.  In  this  instance,  as  in 
the  dramatic  lectures  of  Schlegel  to  which  I  have  before  al- 
luded,  from  the  same  motive  of  self-defence  against  the  charge 
of  plagiarism,  many  of  the  most  striking  resemblances,  indeed 
all  the  main  and  fundamental  ideas,  were  born  and  matured  in 
my  mind  before  I  had  ever  seen  a  single  page  of  the  German 
Philosopher ;  and  I  might  indeed  affirm  with  truth,  before  the 
more  important  works  of  Schelling  had  been  written,  or  at  least 
made  public.  Nor  is  this  coincidence  at  all  to  be  wondered  at. 
We  had  studied  in  the  same  school  ;  been  disciplined  by  the 
same  preparatory  philosophy,  namely,  the  writings  of  Kant;  we 
had  both  equal  obligations  to  the  polar  logic  and  dynamic  philo- 
sophy of  Giordano  Bruno ;  and  Schellinc;  has  lately,  and,  as  of 
recent  acquisition,  avowed  that  same  affectionate  reverence  for 
the  labors  of  Behmen,  and  other  mystics,  which  1  had  formed  at 
a  much  earlier  period.''     The  coincidence  of  Schelling's  system 

endeavoring  to  show  the  consistency  of  his  philosophical  views  with  a 
religious  Theism :  how  far  successfully  or  otherwise,  I  cannot  say,  but  I 
believe,  not  so  as  to  silence  the  great  bixiy  of  objectors. 

Schelling*s  Ideen  zu  einer  Philosophie  der  JVatur  {^atur-PhiloBophie) 
was  first  published  at  Leipzig  in  1797;  a  second  edition  entirely  recast, 
appeared  at  Landshut,  in  1803.  The  8y$tem  des  Trans$cendentalem 
IdealitntMs  was  published  at  Tubingen  in  1800.  The  early  age  at  which 
Sckelling  put  forth  his  profound  speculations,  displaying  so  deep  an  in- 
sight into  former  philosophies,  and  so  much  general  knowledge,  renders 
them  one  of  the  intellectual  wonders  of  the  world.     S.  C] 

«*  [Archdeacon  Hare  says  in  regard  to  this  statement ;  "  Schelling*i 
pamphlet "  (in  which  this  avowal  is  contained)  "  had  appeared  eleven 
years  before ;  but,  perhaps,  it  did  not  find  lin  way  to  England  till  the 
peace ;  and  Coleridge,  having  read  it  but  recently,  inferred  that  it  was  a 
recent publicatioo.**   JS.  C]        • 
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with  certain  general  ideas  of  Behmen,  he  declares  to  have  been 
tMre  coincidence ;  while  myi  obligations  have  been  more  direct. 
He  needs  give  to  Behmen  only  feelings  of  sympathy ;  while  I 
owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude.  God  forbid !  that  I  should  be  sus- 
pected of  a  wish  to  enter  into  a  rivalry  with  Schelling  for  the 
honors  so  unequivocally  his  right,  not  only  as  a  great  and  ori- 
ginal genius,  but  as  the  founder  of  the  Philosophy  of  Nature, 
and  as  the  Tnost  successful  improver  of  the  Dynamic^*  System, 

S8  It  would  be  an  act  of  high  and  almost  criminal  injustice  to  pass  over 
in  silence  the  name  of  Mr.  Jlichard  Saumarez,*  a  gentleman  equally  well 
known  as  a  medical  man  and  as  a  philanthropist,  but  who  demands  notice 
on  the  present  occasion  as  the  author  of  **  A  new  System  of  Physiology  ** 
in  two  volumes  octavo,  published  1797;  and  in  1812  of  "  An  Examination 
of  the  natural  and  artificial  Systems  of  Philosophy  which  now  prevail,'* 
in  one  volume  octavo,  entitled,  **  The  Principles  of  physiol^ical  and  phy- 
sical Science.'*  The  latter  work  is  not  quite  equal  to  the  former  in  style 
or  arrangement;  and  there  is  a  greater  necessity  of  distinguishing  the 
principles  of  the  author's  philosophy  from  his  conjectures  concerning 
color,  the  atrnod[)heric  matter,  comets,  &c.,  which,  whether  judt  or  erro- 
neous, are  by  no  means  necesjjiry  consequences  of  that  philosophy.  Yet 
even  in  this  department  of  this  volume,  which  I  regard  as  comparatively 
the  inferior  work,  the  reasonings  by  which  Mr.  Saumarez  invalidates  the 
immanence  of  an  infinite  power  in  any  finite  substance  are  the  ofispring 
of  no  common  mind ;  and  the  experiment  on  the  expansibility  of  the  air 
is  at  lea^t  plausible  and  highly  ingenious.  But  the  merit,  which  will  se- 
cure both  to  the  book  and  to  the  writer  a  high  and  honorable  name  with 
posterity,  consists  in  the  masterly  force  of  reasoning,  and  the  copiousness 
of  induction,  with  which  he  has  assailed,  and  (in  my  opinion)  subverted 
the  tyranny  of  the  mechanic  system  in  physiology ;  established  not  only 
the  existence  of  final  causes,  but  their  necessity  and  efficiency  in  every 
system  that  merits  the  name  of  philosophical ;  and,  substituting  life  and 
progiessive  power  for  the  contradictory  inert  farcer  has  a  right  to  be 
known  and  remembered  as  the  first  instaurator  of  the  dynamic  philosophy 
in  Fngland.     The  author's  views,  as  far  as  concerhs  himself,  are  unbor« 

*  [Richard  Saumarez  was  a  native  of  Gaerasey,  and  became  Surgeon  to  the  Magdalen 
Huspitil,  lyuudon.  He  published  ^  Dissertation  on  tks  Universe  in  general,  and  on  tlu 
procession  of  the  Elements  in  particular^  Lend.,  1796,  8vo. — A  new  System  of  Physiology, 
eoni  pre  he  tiding  the  Lnws  by  which  animated  beings  in  general,  and  the  human  species  in 
partienlnr,  are  governed  in  their  several  states  of  health  and  disease.  Lond.,  1798,  2  vol«. 
8vo.— Principles  and  Ends  of  Philosophy.  1811.  8vo.— Principles  of  Physiological  and 
Physical  Science,  comprehending  the  ends  (or  which  animated  beings  were  created. 
Lond.,  1813,  8vo.— Omtions  delivered  before  the  Medical  Society  of  London.  1813,  6vo.-^ 
Obeenrations  on  Generation  and  the  Principles  of  Life.  Med.  and  Phys.  Journ.;  ii.,  p.  !M3 
27W.    8.C.1 
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which,  begun  by  Bruno,  was  re-introduced  (in  a  more  philoso- 
phical  form,  and  freed  from  all  its  impurities  and  visionary 
accompaniments)  by  Kant ;  in  whom  it  was  the  native  and  ne- 
cessary growth  of. his  own  system.  Kant's  followers,  however, 
on  whom  (for  the  greater  part)^heir  master's  cloak  had  fallen 
without,  or  with  a  very  scanty  portion  of,  his  spirit,  had  adopted 
his  dynamic  ideas,  only  as  a  more  refined  species  of  mechanics. 
With  exception  of  one  or  two  fundamental  ideas,  which  cannot 
be  withheld  from  Fichte,  to  Schelling  we  owe  the  completion, 
and  the  most  important  victories,  of  this  revolution  in  philosophy. 
To  me  it  will  be  happiness  and  honor  enough,  should  I  succeed 
in  rendering  the  system  itself  intelligible  to  my  countr}'men,  and 
in  the  application  of  it  to  the  most  awful  of  subjects  for  the 
most  important  of  purposes.  Whether  a  work  is  the  offspring 
of  a  man's  own  spirit,  and  the  product  of  original  thinking,  will 
be  discovered  by  those  who  are  its  sole  legitimate  judges,  by 
better  tests  than  the  mere  reference  to  dates.  For  readers  in 
general,  let  whatever  shall  be  found  in  this  or  any  ftjture  work 
of  mine,  that  resembles,  or  coincides  with,  the  doctrines  of  my 
German  predecessor,  though  contemporary,  be  wholly  attributed 
to  him  :  provided,  that  the  absence  of  distinct  references  to  his 
books,  which  I  could  not  at  all  times  make  with  truth  as  desig- 
nating citations  or  thoughts  actually  derived  from  him ;  and 
which,  I  trust,  would,  after  this  general  acknowledgment,  be 
superfluous ;  be  not  charged  on  me  as  an  ungenerous  conceal- 
ment or  intentional  plagiarism.  I  have  not  indeed  {ehai !  res 
angusta  domi !)  been  hitherto  able  to  procure  more  than  two  of 

rowed  and  completely  his  own,  as  he  neither  possessed  nor  do  his  writ- 
mgs  discover,  the  least  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  Kant,  in  which 
the  germs  of  the  philosophy  exist ;  and  his  volumes  were  published  many 
years  before  the  full  development  of  these  germs  by  Schelling.  Mr.  San- 
marez*s  detection  of  the  Braunonian  system  was  no  light  or  ordinary  ser- 
vice at  the  time ;  and  I  scarcely  remember  in  any  work  on  any  subject  a 
confutation  so  thoroughly  satisfactory.  It  is  sufficient  at  this  time  to  have 
fftated  the  fact ;  as  in  the  preface  to  the  work,  which  I  have  already  an- 
ndunced  on  the  Logos,  I  have  exhibited  in  detail  the  merits  of  this  writer, 
and  genuine  philosopher,  who  needed  only  have  taken  his  foundations 
•omewhat  deeper  and  wider  to  have  superseded  a  considerable  part  of  in^i 
labort. 

13' 
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his  books,  viz.  the  Ist  volume  of  his  collected  Tracts,**  and  hit ' 
System  of  Transcendental  Idealism ;  to  which,  however,  I  muat 
add  a  small  pamphlet  against  Fichte,**  the  spirit  of  which  was  to 
my  feelings  painfully  incongruous  with  the  principles,  and  which 
(with  the  usual  allowance  affc^ed  to  an  antithesis)  display^ 
the  love  of  wisdom  rather  than  the  wisdom  of  love.  I  regard 
tnith  as  a  divine  ventriloquist :  I  care  not  from  whose  mouth  the 
sounds  are  supposed  to  proceed,  if  only  the  words  are  audible 
and  intelligible.  **  Albeit,  I  must  confess  to  be  half  in  doubt^ 
whether  I  should  bring  it  forth  or  no,  it  being  so  contrary  to  the 
eye  of  the  world,  and  the  world  so  potent  in  most  men's  heartSy 
that  I  shall  endanger  either  not  to  be  regarded  or  not  to  be  iin-> 
derstood."" 

And  to  conclude  the  subject  of  citation,  with  a  duster  of 
citations,  which  as  taken  from  books  not  in  common  use,  may 
contribute  to  the  reader's  amusement,  as  a  voluntary  befi)re  a 
sermon  : — "  Dolet  mihi  quidem  deliciis  literarum  inescatos  subitb 
jam  homines  adeo  esse,  prsesertim  qui  Christianos  se  profitcntur, 
et  legere  nisi  quod  ad  delectationem  facit,  sustineant  nihil :  unde 
et  disciplinae  severiores  et  philosophia  ipsa  jam  fere  prorsus 
etiam  a  doctis  negliguntur.  Quod  quidem  propositum  studi- 
orum,  nisi  mature  corrigitur,  tam  magnum  rebus  incommodum 
dabit,  quam  dedit  barbaries  olim.  Pertinax  res  barbaries  est, 
fateor :  sed  minus  potest  tamen,  quam  ilia  mollities  et  perstuua 
prudeniia  literarum,  si  raiione  caret,  sapientioe  virtutisque  specie 

»  [F.  W.  J.  Schelling'9  Phifosophisehe  Sehriflen,  Erater  Band.  (First 
volume.)     Landshut,  1809.     S.  C] 

«>  [This  is  the  Darlegung  referted  to  in  a  previous  note.  The  mutual 
censures  of  P'ichte  and  Schelling,  and  their  quarrels  about  Nature  and 
the  nature  of  Nature,  are  harsh  breaks  in  the  bright  current  of  their 
writings. 

There  is  to  my  mind  a  great  metaphysical  sublimity  in  the  first  part  of 
Fichte'd  jBesfimmung  des  Metuchefif  especially  the  passage  beginning  In 
jedem  Momente  ihrer  Datter  ist  J^Tatur  em  zusamn^enhangendes  Gatue^ 
and  the  preceding  paragraphs,  from  the  words  Daa  Princip  der  Thatigheii, 
p.  11  Very  imaginative  is  the  grand  glimpse  these  passages  give  of  the 
interconnected  movements  of  the  universe,  presenting  to  the  mind  uni- 
versality in  unity,  and  a  seeming  infinitude  of  the  finite.    S.  C] 

*>  [Milton's  Reason  of  Church  Government  urged  agSinst  Prelaty.  Boole 
ii.«  chao  I    S.  C] 
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mortales  misere  circumducens.  Succedet  igitur,  ut  arbitror, 
liaud  ita  multo  post,  pro  rusticana  seculi  nostri  ruditate  capta- 
tiix  ilia  communi'loquenUa  robur  animi  virilis  omne,  omnom  vir- 
tutem  masculam,  profligatura,  nisi  cavetur/'** 

A  too  prophetic  remark,  which  has  been  in  ftiltilment  from 
the  year  1680,  to  the  present  1815.  By  persuasa  prudentiay 
^  GrynsBus  means  self-complacent  common  sense  as  opposed  to 
science  and  philosophic  reason. 

Est  medius  ordo,  et  velut  equestris,  ingeniorum  quidem  saga, 
cium,  et  commodorum  rebus  humanis,  non  tamen  in  primam 
magnitudinem  patentium.  Eorum'  hominum,  ut  sic  dicam, 
major  annona  est.  Sedulum  esse,  nihil  temere  loqui,  assuescere 
labori,  et  imagine  prudentuE  ei  modestuB  tegere  angustiores  partes 
captus,  dum  exercitationem  ac  usum,  quo  isti  in  civilibus  rebus 
pollent,  pro  natura  et  magnitudine  ingenii  plerique  accipiunt."" 

**  As  therefore  physicians  are  many  times  forced  to  leave  such 
methods  of  curing  as  themselves  know  to  be  the  fittest,  and  being 
overruled  by  the  patient's  impatiency,  are  fain  to  try  the  best 
they  can :  in  like  sort,  considering  how  the  case  doth  stand  with 
this  present  age,  full  of  tongue  and  weak  of  brain,  behold  we 
would  (if  our  subject  permitted  it)  yield  to  the  streani  thereof. 
That  way  we  would  be  contented  to  prove  our  thesis,  which 
being  the  worse  in  itself,  is  notwithstanding  now  by  reason  of 
common  imbecility  the  fitter  and  likelier  to  be  brooked.'"^ 

If  this  fear  could  be  rationally  entertained  in  the  controver- 
sial age  of  Hooker,  under  the  then  robust    discipline  of  the 

^  [From  **  Symon  Grjmaeus's  premonition  io  the  candid  reader,  prefixed 
to  Ficimi9*s  translation  of  Plato,  published  at  Leyden,  1557.*'  See  The 
Friend,  E^ay  iii.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  23-4,  where  also  the  same  passage  is  quoted. 
In  the  priginal,  as  I  learn  from  the  Ekiitor's  note  in  that  place,  gufam  stands 
for  deleetationem.     S.  C] 

33  [Barclay's  Argenia,  lib.  i.,  Leyden,  1630,  12mo.,  pp.  63^,  with  some 
omissions.  The  original,  after  tuaueieere  labori,  runs  thus :  et  imagini 
SapientitB  parere,  tegere  angustiores  partes  ingenii.  Hae  neque  summum 
haminem  desiderant,  et  sola  mterdym  sunt  qtus  in  laudatis  ProeerUnu 
suspidas.  Ut  vel  abesse  vitia  pro  virtute  sii  ;  vel  non  invidiosus  pru- 
dentitB  rious  in  Oceani  famam  se  diffundat,  dum  exereiiationem,  ^r. 
S.  C] 

^  [Slightly  altered,  with  omiwionfy  fronv  Hooker's  Eccles.  Polity,  b.  i , 
e.  viit.,  8.  2.    S.  C] 
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■oholastic  logic,  pardonably  may  a  writer  of  the  present  timet 
anticipate  a  scanty  audience  for  abstrusest  themes,  and  truths 
that  can  neither  be  communicated  nor  received  without  effort  of 
thought,  as  well  as  patience  of  attention. 

• 

"  Che  8*io  non  erro  al  calcolar  de'  puntf , 
Par  ch'  Annina  Stella  a  noi  predomini, 
E'l  Somaro  e'l  Castron  si  sian  congiunti. 
II  tempo  d'Apuleio  piu  non  si  nomini : 
Che  se  allora  un  sol  huom  sembrava  un  Asino, 
Mille  Asini  a*  miei  dl  rassembran  huomini  !***• 


NOTE  TO  CHAPTER  IX. 


In  the  preceding  chapter  Mr.  C.  speaks  of  Schelling's  philosophy  as  if 
it  had  his  entire  approbation,  and  had  been  adopted  by  him  in  its  whole 
extent.  Yet  it  is  certain  that,  soon  after  the  composition  of  the  B.  L., 
he  became  dissatisfied  with  the  system,  considered  as  a  fundamental  and 
comprehensive  scheme,  intended  to  exhibit  the  relations  of  Grod  to  the 
World  and  Man.  He  objected  to  it  as  essentially  pantheistic,  though 
the  author  has  positively  disclaimed  this  reproach,  and  made  great  efibrts 
to  free  his  system  from  the  appearance  of  deserving  it.  To  Mr.  C, 
however,  it  appeared,  as  originally  set  forth,  to  labor  under  deep  defi- 
ciencies— to  be  radically  inconsistent  with  a  belief  in  God,  as  Himself 
Moral  and  Intelligent — as  beyond  and  above  the  world — as  the  Supreme 
Mind,  to  which  tlie  human  mind  owns  homage  and  fealty — inconsistent 
with  any  just  view  and  deep  sense  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  being  of 
man.  The  imposing  grandeufof  this  philosophy,  beheld  from  a  distance, 
the  narrowness  into  which  it  shrinks  on  a  nearer  view,  are  thus  set 
forth  by  Cousin,  in  his  clear  trenchant  style.  "  La  philosophie  de  Schel- 
ling  se  recommande  par  roriginalll^  de  son  point  de  vue,  la  profondeur 
du  travail,  la  consequence  des  parties,  et  IMmmense  portee  des  applica- 
tions. Elle  rallie  &  une  seule  idie  tons  les  £tres  de  la  nature.  Par  1^ 
elle  icarte  les  barridres  qu'onavoit  donnas  k  la  connaiseance  humaine, 
sou  tenant  la  possibilite  pour  I'homme  non  plus  seulement  d*une  repre- 
sentation subjective,  mais  d'une  connaissance  objective  et  scientifique 
d'une  science  determinee  de  Diea  et  des  choses  divines,  k  ce  titre  que 

M  Satire  di  SalvUor  Rosa  [tom.  i.,  p.  34.    La  Munea^  Sat.  i.,  1.  10 
8.  €.]. 
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Tesprit  humain  et  la  sabstance  de  T^tre  sont  primitivement  identiques. 
Cette  philosopliie  embrasse  le  cercle  entier  des  connaissancee  epLCuIa- 
tivefi,**  &c.  Then  he  states  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  scheme,  and 
after  suggesting  several  root  objections,  he  exclaims :  "-  Quel  homme  enfin 
peut  avoir  la  temiraire  pretention  de  ren Termer  la  nature  de  la  Divinite 
dans  I'id^e  de  I'identitc  absolute  ?*'  He  had  previously  observed,  *'  I^ 
forme  de  ce  syst^me  est  moins  scientifique  en  rtalite  qu'en  app;trence. 
Son  probleme  ttoit  de  dcduire,  par  une  demonstration  r^lle  (par  con- 
struction), le  fini  de  Tinfini  et  de  Pabsolu,  le  particuJier  de  I'universel.  Or, 
ce  probleme  ri'est  point  risolu  el  ne  peut  V3tre.**  And  he  concludes — ^"  En 
un  mot,  le  systc^me  tout  entier  n'est,  k  proprement  parler,  qu'une  poesio 
de  Pesprit  humain,  siduisante  par  son  apparente  feicilitc  pour  tout  ex- 
pliquer,  et  par  sa  manidre  de  construire  la  nature." 

I  think,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  that  Mr.  Coleridge's  view  of  the 
system,  after  long  reflection  upon  it,  coincided,  aa  to  its  general  cha- 
racter and  result,  with  that  of  Victor  Cousin,  deeply  as  he  must  have 
felt  obliged  to  the  author  for  much  that  it  contains.  During  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  was  ever  applying  his  thoughts  to  the  develbpment  of 
a  philosophy  which  should  more  satisfactorily  perform  what  Sohelling's 
splendid  scheme  of  modem  Platonism  had  seemed  to  promise,  a  solution 
of  the  most  important  problems  which  are  presented  to  human  contem- 
plation, or  at  least  an  answer  to  them  sufljcient  to  set  the  human  mind 
at  rest  He  sought  to  construct  a  system  really  and  rationally  reli^ous ; 
and  since,  in  his  philosophical  inquiries,  he  "  neither  could  nor  dared 
throw  off  a  strong  and  awful  prepossession  in  favor  "*  of  that  great  main 
oudine  of  doctrine  which  came  to  us  from  the  firet  in  company  with  the 
highest  and  purest  moral  teaching  which  the  world  has  yet  seen  ;  which 
was  felt  after,  if  not  found,  by  the  best  and  greatest  jpinds  before  the 
preaching  of  the  Grospel ;  which  has  been  received  in  substance,  with 
whatever  variations  of  form  and  language,  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
civilized  world  ever  since,  and  had  actually  been  to  himself  the  vehicle 
of  all  the  light  and  life  of  the  higher  and  deeper  kind,  which  had  been 
vouchsafed  to  him  in  his  earthly  career ;— ^e  therefore  set  out  with  the 
desire  to  construct  a  philosophical  system  in  which  Christianity, — based 
on  the  Tri-une  being  of  God,  and  embracing  a  Primal  Fall  and  Universal 
Redemption, — Christianity  ideal,  spiritual,  eternal,  but  likewise  and  ne- 
cessarily historical, — ^realized  and  manifested  in  time, — should  be  shown 
foKh  as  accordant,  or  rather  as  one,  with  ideas  of  reason,  and  the  de- 
mands of  the  spiritual  and  of  the  speculative  mind,  of  the  heart,  con- 
science, reason,  should  all  be  satisfied  and  reconciled  in  one  bond  of 

*  This  is  said  in  regard  to  the  Bible  in  the  Confessions  of  an  Inquirtng^ 
Spirit,  p.  8. 
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peace.  See  whit  hu  been  nid  of  tbe  hban  of  Mr.  C.*8  latter  yeenii 
the  Pre&ce. 

I  am  not  aware,  however,  that  he,  at  anj  time,  altered  or  eet  aside  the 
doetrine  of  Schelling  put  forth  in  the  preaent  work  on  Nature  and  the 
Mind  of  Man,  with  their  matnal  relationa ;  or,  indeed,  that  he  disooverad 
any  poeithre  error  or  incompatibility  with  higher  truth  in  each  parte  of 
hie  eyiitem  as  are  adopted  in  the  Biograpbia  Literaria,  and  which  he 
believed  himself  in  the  main  to  have  anticipated. 

In  the  Table  Talk  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  **  The  metaphysical 
disqaisition  at  the  end  o£  the  first  volume  of  the  Biograpbia  Literaria  is 
mifo^ed  and  immature ; — it  cimtains  the  fragments  of  the  truth,  but  it 
is  not  fully  thought  out.  It  is  wonderful  to  myself  to  think  how  infi- 
nitely more  profound  my  views  now  are,  and  yet  how  much  clearer  they 
are  withal.  The  circle  is  completing ;  the  idea  is  coming  round  to,  and 
to  be,  the  common  sense.*^  (2d  edit.,  p  308.) 

Some  little  insight  into  the  progress  of  bis  refleetioos  on  philoeophical 
subjects,  and  on  the  treatment  of  those  subjects  by  Schelling,  will  perhaps 
be  derived  from  his  remarks  on  several  tracts  in  that  author's  PkiUh 
mtphi$(Ae  Sckriften,  which  I  have  thought  it  best  to  place  at  the  end  of 
the  first  volume.    S.  C. 


■MdaMwaau*^  ... . 


CHAPTER  X. 

A  Chapter  of  digressior  and  anecdotes,  as  an  interlude  preceding  that  on 
the  nature  and  genesis  of  the  Imagination  or  Plastic  Power — On  pedantry 
and  pedantic  expressions — Advice  to  young  authors  respecting  publica- 
tion— ^Various  anecdotes  of  the  Author's  literary  life,  and  the  progress 
of  his  opinions  in  Religion  and  Politics. 

*  E<S£MPLASTic.  The  word  is  not  in  Johnson,  nor  have  I  met  with 
It  elsewhere."  Neither  have  I !  I  constructed  it  myself  from  the 
Greek  words,  tU  f»'  rrXarrtiv,  to^shape  into  one  ;*  because,  having  to 
convey  a  new  sense,  I  thought  that  a  new  term  would  both  aid 
the  recollection  of  my  meaning,  and  prevent  its  being  con- 
founded with  the  usual  import  of  the  word,  imagination.  *<  But 
this  is  pedantry  !"  Not  necessarily  ao,  I  hope.  If  I  am  not  mis- 
informed, pedantry  consists  in  the  use  of  words  unsuitable  to  the 
time,  place,  and  company.  The  language  of  the  market  would 
be  in  the  schools  as  pedantic,  though  it  might  not  be  reprobated 
by  that  name,  as  the  language  of  the  schools  in  the  market.  The 
mere  man  of  the  world,  who  insists  that  no  other  terms  but  such 
as  occur  in  common  conversation  should  be  employed  in  a  scien- 
tific disquisition,  and  with  no  greater  precision,  is  as  truly  a 
pedant  as  the  man  of  letters,  who  either  over-rating  the  acquire- 
ments of  his  auditors,  or  misled  by  his  own  familiarity  with 
technical  or  scholastic  terms,  converses  at  the  wine-table  with  his 
mind  fixed  on  his  museum  or  laboratory ;  even  though  the  latter 
pedant  instead  of  desiring  his  wife  to  make  the  tea  should  bid  her 
add  to  the  quant,  suff,  of  thea  Sinensis  the  oxyd  of  hydrogen 

'  !.[/«/  da»  Band  die  lebendige  In-Eins-Bildung  det  Einen  mit  dem 
Vielen.  If  the  bond  is  the  living  formation'intO'One  of  the  one  with  the 
many.  Darlegung,  pp.  61-2.  Schelling  also  talks  of  the  absolute,  perfMsi 
hU'Eini'Bildung  of  the  Real  and  Ideal,  towards  the  end  of  his  Vorlenm' 
gen  uber  die  Methode  dee  Acadcmiechen  Stud,    P.  ^v:^.    ^. ^r\ 
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saturated  with  caloric.  To  use  the  colloquial  (and  in  truth  some* 
what  vulgar)  metaphor,  if  the  pedant  of  the  cloister,  and  the 
pedant  of  the  lobby,  both  smell  equally  of  the  shop,  yet  the  odor 
from  the  Russian  binding  of  good  old  authentic-looking  folios  and 
quartos  is  less  annoying  than  the  steams  from  the  tavern  or 
bagnio.  Nay,  though  the  pedantry  of  the  scholar  should  betray 
a  little  ostentation,  yet  a  well-conditioned  mind  would  more 
easily,  melhinks,  tolerate  the  fox  brush  of  learned  vanity,  than 
the  sanS'CuIoiterie  of.  a  contemptuous  ignorance,  that  assumes  a 
merit  from  mutilation  in  the  self-consoling  sneer  at  the  pompous 
incumbrance  of  tails. 

The  first  lesson  of  philosophic  discipline  is  to  wean  the 
student's  attention  from  the  degrees  of  things,  which  alone  form 
the  vocabulary  of  common,  life,  and  to  direct  it  to  the  kind  ab- 
stracted from  dogree.  Thus  the  chemical  student  is  taught  not 
to  be  startled  at  disquisitions  on  the  heat  in  ice,  or  on  latent  and 
fixible  light.  In  such  discourse  the  instructor  has  no  other  alter- 
native than  cither  to  use  old  words  with  new  meanings  (the  plan 
adopted  by  Darwin  in  his  Zoonomia)  ;^  or  to  introduce  new  terms, 
after  the  example  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  framers  of  the  present 
chemical  nomenclature.  The  latter  mode  is  evidently  prefer- 
able, were  it  only  that  the  former  demands  a  twofold  exertion  of 
thought  in  one  and  the  same  act.  For  the  reader,  or  hearer,  is 
required  not  only  to  learn  and  bear  in  mind  the  new  definition ; 
but  to  unlearn,  and  keep  out  of  his  view,  the  old  and  habitual 
meaning  ;  a  far  more  difficult  and  perplexing  task,  and  for  which 
the  mere  s'^mblance  of  eschewing  pedantry  seems  to  me  an  in- 
adequate compensation.  Where,  indeed,  it  is  in  our  power  to 
recall  an  appropriate  term  that  had  without  sufficient  reason  be- 
come obsolete,  it  is  doubtless  a  less  evil  to  restore  than  to  coin 
anew.  Thus  to  express  in  one  word  all  that  appertains  to  the 
perception,  considered  as  passive  and  merely  recipient,  I  have 
adopted  from  our  elder  classics  the  word  sensuous  ;  because  seii- 
sual  is  not  at  present  used,  except  in  a  bad  sense,  or  at  least  as  a 
moral  distinction  ;  while  sensitive  and  sensihle  would  each  convey 

*  [Erasmus  Darwin's  Zoonomia,  or  Laws  of  Organic  Life  was  published 
Lond.,  1704-6,  2  vols.  4to.  There  was  another  edition  in  4  vols.  8to.  in 
1801.     S.  C] 
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a  different  meaning.  Thus  too  I  have  followed  Hooker,  Sander, 
aon,  Milton,  and  others,  in  designating  the  immediateness  of  any 
act  or  object  of  knowledge  by  the  word  intuUiony  used  sometimes 
subjectively,  sometimes  objectively,  even  as  we  use  the  word 
thought ;  now  as  the  thought,  or  act  of  thinking,  and  now  as  a 
thought,  or  the  object  of  our  reflection  ;  and  we  do  this  without 
confusion  or  obscurity.  The  very  words,  objective  and  subjective, 
of  such  constant  recurrence  in  the  schools  of  yore,  I  have  ven. 
tured  to  re-introduce,  because  I  could  not  so  briefly  or  conve- 
niently  by  any  more  familiar  terms  distinguish  the  percipere  trom 
the  percipi.  Lastly,  I  have  cautiously  discriminated  the  terms, 
the  reason,  and  the  understanding,  encouraged  and  confirmed  by 
the  authority  of  our  genuine  divines  and  philosophers,  before  the 
Revolution. 


-^  both  life,  and  sense. 


Fancy  and  understanding ;  whence  the  soul 
Reason  receives,  and  reason  is  her  being. 
Discursive  or  intuitive  :  discourse^ 
Is  oftest  yours,  the- latter  most  is  ours. 
Differing  but  in  degree,  in  kind  the  same.^ 

I  say,  that  I  was  confirmed  by  authority  so  venerable  :  for  I  had 
previous  and  higher  motives  in  my  own  conviction  of  the  impor- 
tance, nay,  of  the  necessity  of  the  distinction,  as  both  an  .indis- 
pensable condition  and  a  vital  part  of  all  sound  speculation  in 
metaphysics,  ethical  or  theological.  To  establish  this  distinction 
was  one  main  object  of  The  Friend  ;*  if  even  in  a  biography  of 
iTiy  own  literary  life  I  can  with  propriety  refer  to  a  work,  which 
was  printed  rather  than  published,  or  so  published  that  it  had 

^  s  But  for  sundry  notes  on  Shakspeare,  and  other  pieces  which  have  fallen 
in  my  way,  I  should  have  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  diacourse 
here,  or  elsewhere,  does  not  mean  what  we  now  call  discoursing ;  but  tlie 
discursion  of  the  mind,  the  processes  of  generalization  and  subsuroption,  of 
deduction  and  conclusion.  Thus,  Philosophy  has  hitherto  been  discursive ; 
while  Geometry  is  always  and  essentially  intuitive. 

4  [l^iradise  Lost    Book  v.,  1.  485.     S.  C] 

*  [Mr.  Coleridge  here  refers  to  The  Friend  as  it  first  came  out  in  th« 
North  of  England,  in  1809-10.    See  %\kt  Biog.  Supplement  at  th«  «nd.Ql 
vol.  ii     S.  C.l 
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been  well  for  the  unfortunate  author,  if  it  had  remained  in  manu- 
script. I  have  even  at  this  time  bitter  cause  for  remembering 
that,  which  a  number  of  my  subscribers  have  but  a  trifling 
motive  for  forgetting.  This  effusion  might  have  •been  spared  ; 
l>ut  I  would  feign  flatter  myself,  that  the  reader  will  be  less 
Rusterc  than  an  oriental  professor  of  the.bastinado,  who  during  an 
uttempt  to  extort  fer  argurAenUm  hacuUnum  a  full  confession  from 
a  culprit,  interrupted  his  outcry  of  pain  by  reminding  him,  that 
it  was  "  a  mere  digression  !"  *<  All  this  noise.  Sir  I  is  nothing  to 
the  point,  and  no  sort  of  answer  to  my  questions !"  "  Ah !  but " 
(replied -the  sufferer),  *<it  is  the  most  pertinent  reply  in  nature  to 
your  blows." 

An  imprudent  man  of  common  goodness  of  heart  cannot  but 
wish  to  turn  even  his  imprudences  to  the  benefit  of  others,  as  far 
as  this  is  possible.  If  therefore  any  one  of  the  readers  of  this 
semi-narrative  should  be  preparing  or  intending  a  periodical  work, 
I  warn  him,  in  the  first  place,  against  trusting  in  the  number  of 
names  on  his  subscription  list.  For  he  cannot  be  certain  that  the 
names  were  put  down  by  sufRcient  authority ;  or,  should  that  be 
ascertained,  it  still  remains  to  be  known,  whether  they  were  not 
extorted  by  some  over  zealous  friend's  importunity ;  whether  the 
subscriber  had  not  yielded  his  name,  merely  from  want  of  courage 
to  answer,  no ;  and  with  the  intention  of  dropping  the  work  as 
soon  as  possible.  One  gentleman  procured  me  nearly  a  hundred 
names  for  The  Friend,  and  not  only  took  frequent  opportunity 
to  remind  me  of  his  success  in  his  canvass,  but  labored  to  impress 
;ny  mind  with  thesense  of  the  obligation  I  was  under  to  the  sub- 
scribers ;  for  (as  he  very  pertinently  admonished  me),  "  fifly-two 
shillings  a  year  was  a  large  sum  to  be  bestowed  on  one  individual, 
where  there  were  so  many  objects  of  charity  with  strong- claims, 
to  the  assistance  of  the  benevolent."  Of  these  hundred  patrons 
ninety  threw  up  the  publication  before  the  fourth  number,  with- 
out any.  notice  ;  though  it  was  well  known  to  them,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  distance,  and  the  slowness  and  irregularity  of  the 
conveyance,  I  was  compelled  to  lay  in  f^  stock  of  stamped  paper 
for  at  least  eight  weeks  beforehand  ;  each  sheet  of  which  stood 
me  in  five  pence  previously  to  its  arrival  at  my  printer's ;  though 
the  subscription  money  was  not  to  be  received  till  the  twentv-firs 
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week  afler  the  commencement  oFthe  work  ;  and  lastly,  thoi. 
was  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  impracticable  fur  me  to  receivi 
money  for  two  or  tliree  tiumbcrs  without  paying  an  equal  sun 
the  postiigr?. 

In  coiifirmalion  of  iny  first  corcat,  I  will  select  one  fact  ami 
many.     On  my  li.st  of  subscribers,  among  a  considerable  iiuml 
of  iiamrs  .'(jUttily  flattering,  was  that  of  an  Earl  of  Cork,  witli  I 
adJress.     Uf  might  as  well  huve  been  an  Earl  of  Botlli',  for  aiig 
1  kocw  of  him,  who  Jiad  boon  content  to  reverence  thi^  p.rerngei 
abslrarlo,  mllier  than  in  eoncretis.     Of  course  The  Feiesd  wa 
regularly  sent  as  far,  if  1  remember  right,  as  the  eighteenth  num- 
ber ;  thai  is.  till  a  fortnight  befor,^  the  subscription  was  to  be  paid. 
And  lo!  just  at  this  time  I  received  a  letter  from  his  Lordship, 
reproving  me  in  language  far  more  lordly  than  courteous  for  my 
impudence  in  directing  my  pamphlets  lo  him,  who  knew  nothing 
of  me  or  my  work  !     Seventeen  or  eighteen  numbers  of  which, 
however,  bis  Lordship  was  pleased  to  retain,  probiibly  for  the 
culinary  or  post-culinary  conveniences  of  his  servants. 

Secondly,  I  warn  all  others  from  the  attempt  to  deviate  from 
the  ordinary  mode  of  publishing  a  work  by  the  trade,  I  though! 
indeed,  that  to  ibe  purchaser  it  was  indifferent,  whether  thirty  per 
cctK.  of  the  purchase- money  went  to  the  booksellers  or  to  the 
government ;  and  that  the  convenience  of  receiving  the  work  by 
the  post  at  his  own  door  would  give  the  preference  to  the  latter: 
It  is  hard,  I  own,  to  have  been  laborittg  for  years,  in  collecting 
and  arranging  the  materials  ;  to  have  spent  every  shilling  that 
ODuld  be  spared  afler  the  necessaries  of  life  had  been  furnished, 
in  buying  boohs,  or  in  journeys  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  them, 
or  of  acquiring  facts  at  the  fountain  head  ;  then  to  buy  the  paper, 
pay  for  the  printing,  and  the  like,  all  at  least  fifteen  per  cent,  be- 
yond what  the  trade  would  have  paid;  and  then  after  all  to  give 
thirty  per  cent,  not  of  the  net  profits,  hut  of  the  gross  results  of  the 
sale,  to  a  man  who  has  merely  to  give  the  books  shelf  or  ware- 
>)0Use  room,  and  permit  his  apprentice  to  hand  them  over  the 
loiinter  to  those  wlio  msy  ask  for  them ;  and  this  too  copy  by 
spy,  although,  if  the  work  be  on  any  philosophical  or  scientific 
ibfect,  it  may  be  years  before  the  edition  is  sold  oft*.     All  <K'»> 

Kotess,  must  teem  a  hardship,  M»d  oaa  \a  •wVxdR  "&»  y'*™ 
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of  industry  in  no  other  mode  of  exertion  are  subject.  Yet  even 
this  is  better,  far  better,  than  to  attempt  in  any  way  to  unite  the 
functions  of  author  and  publisher.  But  the  most  prudent  mode 
is  to  sell  the  copy-right,  at  least  of  one  or  more  editions,  for  the 
most  that  the  trade  will  offer.  By  few  only  can  a  large  re- 
muneration be  expected ;  but  fifly  pouilds  and  ease  of  mind  are 
of  more  real  advantage  to  a  literary  man,  than  the  chance  of  five 
hundred  with  the  certainty  of  insult  anc}  degrading  anxieties.  I 
shall  have  been  grievously  misunderstood,  if  this  statement  should 
be  interpreted  as  written  with  the  desire  of  detracting  from  the 
character  of  booksellers  or  publishers.  The  individuals  did  not 
make  the  laws  and  customs  of  their  trade,  but,  as  in  every  other 
trade,  take  them  as  they  find  them.  Till  the  evil  can  be  proved 
to  be  removable,  and  without  the  substitution  of  an  equal  or 
greater  inconvenience,  it  were  neither  wise  nor  manly  even  to 
complain  of  it.  But  to  use  it  as  a  pretext  for  speaking,  or  even 
for  thinking,  or  feeling,  unkindly  or  opprobriously^f  the  trades- 
men, as  individuals,  would  be  something  worse  than  unwise  or 
even  than  unmanly  ;  it  would  be  immoral  and  calumnious.  My 
motives  point  in  a  far  different  direction  and  to  far  other  objects, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  conclusion  of  the  chapter. 

A  learned  and  exemplary  old  clergyman,  who  many  years  ago 
went  to  his  reward  followed  by  the  regrets  and  blessings  of  his 
flock,  published  at  his  own  expense  two  volumes  octavo,  entitled, 
A  NEW  Theory  of  Redemption.  The  work  was  most  severely 
handled  in  The  Monthly  or  Critical  Review,  I  forget  which ; 
and  this  unprovoked  hostility  became  the  good  old  man's  favorite 
topic  of  conversation  among  his  friends.  Well !  (he  used  to  ex- 
claim) in  the  second  edition,  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
posing both  the  ignorance  and  the  malignity  of  the  anonymous 
critic.  Two  or  three  years  however  passed  by  without  any 
tidings  from  the  bookseller,  who  had  undertaken  the  printing  and 
publication  of  the  work,  and  who  was  perfectly  at  his  ease,  as  the 
author  was  known  to  be  a  man  of  large  property.  At  length  the 
accounts  were  written  for ;  and  in  the*  course  of  a  few  weeks 
iJiey  were  presented  by  the  rider  for  the  house,  in  person.  My 
old  friend  put  on  his  spectacles,  and  holding  the  scroll  with  no 
Tery  firm  hand,  began — "  Paper,  so  much  :  O  moderate  enough — 
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not  at  all  beyond  my  expectation  !  Printing y  so  much :  well !  mode- 
rate enough  !  Stitching,  covers,  advertisements,  carriage,  and  so 
forth,  so  much.*^ — Still  nothing  amiss.  Sellendge  (for orthography 
is  no  necessary  part  of  a  bookseller's  literary  acquirements) 
JC3.  3*.  "  Bless  me  !  only  three  guineas  for  the  what  d'ye  call 
it — ^the  selleridge  ?'*  "  No  more,  Sir  !"  replied  the  rider.  "  Nay, 
but  that  is  too  moderate  !"  rejoined  my  old  friend.  "  Only  three 
guineas  for  selling  a  thousand  copies  of  a  work  in  two  volumes  ?" 
"  O  Sir !"  (cries  the  young  traveller)  "  you  have  mistaken  the 
word.  There  have  been  none  of  them  sold ;  they  have  been 
sent  back  from  London  long  ago ;  and  this  jCd.  3«.  is  for  the 
cellaridge,  or  warehouse- room  in  our  book  cellar."  The  work 
was  in  consequence  preferred  from  the  ominous  cellar  of  the 
publisher  to  the  author's  garret ;  and,  on  presenting  a  copy  to 
an  acquaintance,  the  old  gentleman  used  to  tell  the  anecdote  with 
great  humor  and  still  greater  good  nature. 

With  equal  lack  of  worldly  knowledge,  I  was  a  far  more  than 
equal  sufferer  for  it,  at  the  very  outset  of  my  authorship.* 
Towards  the  close  of  the  first  year  from  the  time,  'that  in  an 
inauspicious  hour  I  left  the  friendly  cloisters,  and  the  happy 
grove  of  quiet,  ever  honored  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  I  waa 
persuaded  by  sundry  philanthropists  and  Anti-polemists  to  set  on 
foot  a  periodical  work,  entitled  The  Watchman,  that,  according 
to  the  general  motto  of  the  work,  all  might  know  the  truth,  and 
that  the  truth  might  make  us  free  P  In  order  to  exempt  it  from 
the  stamp-tax,  and  likewise  to  contribute  as  little  as  possible  to 
the  supposed  guilt  of  a  war  against  freedom,  it  was  to  be  pub- 
lished on  every  eighth  day,  thirty-two  pages,  large  octavo, 
closely  printed,  and  price  only  four-pence.  Accordingly  with  a 
flaming  prospectus, — "  Knoypledge  is  Power,^^  "  To  cry  the  state 
of  the  political  atmosphere," — and  so  forth,  I  set  off  on  a  tour  to 
the  North,  from  Bristol  to  Sheffield,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
customers,  preaching  by  the  way  in  most  of  the  great  towns,  as 

'  [See  the  last  chapter  but  one  of  the  Biographical  Supplement,  at  the 
end  Of  the  work     S.  C 

7  [Michaelmas  Term,  1794,  was  the  last  he  kept  at  Cambridge.  The 
first  number  of  the  Watchman  appeared  March  1, 1796.  See  Bio^.  S^t^ 
S.  C] 
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a  hireless  volunteer,  in  a  blue  coat  and  white  waistcoat,  that  not 
a  rag  of  tho  woman  of  Babylon  might  be  seen  on  me.  For  I 
was  at  that  time  and  long  after,  though  a  Trinitarian  (that  is  oi 
mofmam  PkUonis)  in  philosophy,  yet  a  zealous  Unitarian  in  re- 
ligion ;  more  accurately,  I  was  a  Psilanthropist,  one  of  those 
who  believe  our  Lord  to  have  been  the  real  son  of  Joseph,  and 
who  lay  the  main  stress  on  the  resurrection  rather  than  on  the 
crucifixion.  O !  never  can  I  remember  those  days  with  either 
shame  or  regret.  For  I  was  most  sincere,  most  disinterested.  My 
opluiops  were  indeed  in  many  and  most  important  pomts  evro- 
heous  ;  but  my  heart  was  single.  Wealth,  rank,  life  itself  then 
seemed  cheap  to  me,  compared  with  the  interests  of  what  I  be- 
lieved to  be  the  truth,  and  the  will  of  my  Maker.  •  I  cannot  even 
accuse  myself  of  having  been  actuated  by  vanity  ;  for  in  the 
expansion  of  my  enthusiasm  I  did  not  think  of  myself  at  all. 

My  campaign  commenced  at  Birmingham ;"  and'  my  first 
attack  was  on  a  rigid  Calvinist,  a  tallow-chandler  by  trade.  He 
was  a  tall  dingy  man,  in  whom  length  was  so  predominant  over 
breadth,  that  he  might  almost  have  been  borrowed  for  a  foundry 
poker.  O  that  face  !  a  face  ««''  Ift^aotp  J  I  have  it  before  me  at 
this  moment.  The  lank,  black,  twine-like  hair,  pingui-nitescent, 
cut  in  a  straight  line  along  the  black  stubble  of  his  thin  gun- 
powder eyebrows,  that  looked  like  a  scorched  after-math  from  a 
last  week's  shaving.  His  coat  collar  behind  in  perfect  unison, 
both  of  oolor  and  lustre,  with  the  coarse  yet  glib  cordage,  which 
I  suppose  he  called  his  hair,  and  which  with  a  bend  inward  at 
the  nape  of  the  neck,-»— the  only  approach  to  flexure  in  his  whole 
figure, — slunk  in  behind  his  waistcoat ;  while  the  countenance 
lank,  dark,  very  hard,  and  with  strong  perpendicular  furrows, 
gave  me  a  dim  notion  of  some  one  looking  at  me  through  a  used 
gridiron,  all  soot,  grease,  and  iron  !  But  he  was  one  of  the  tho- 
rough-bred,  a  true  lover  of  liberty,  and,  as  1  was  informed,  had 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  many,  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  one  of  the 
horns  of  the  second  beast  in  The  Rbvelations,  that  spake  as  a 
dragon.  A  person,  to  whom  one  of  my  letters  of  recommenda 
tion  had  been  addressed,  was  my  introducer.     It  was  a  new 

• 
•  [This  tour  was  made  in  January,  1796.    See  Biog.  Sup.    S.  C] 
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event  in  my  life,  my  first  stroke  in  the  new  business  I  hc^d  iin- 
rJertaken  of  an  author,  yea,  and  of  ,an  author  trading  on  his  own 
account.  My  companion  after  some  imperfect  sentences  and  a 
multitude  of  hems  and  hahs  abandoned  the  cause  to  his  client ; 
and  I  commenced  a  harangue  of  half  an  hour  to  Phileleutheros, 
the  tallow-chandler,  varying  my  notes,  through  the  whole  gamut 
of  eloquence,  from  the  r.atiocinative  to  the  declamatory,  and  iu 
the  latter  from  the  pathetic  to  the  indignant.  I  argued,  I  de- 
scribed, 1  promised,  I  prophesied  ;  and  beginning  with  the  cap- 
tivity of  nations  I  ended  with  the  near  approach  of  the  millen- 
nium, finishing  the  whole  with  some  of  my  own  verses  describing 
that  glorious  state  out  of  the  Religious  Musings  : 

Such  delights 


As  float  to  earth,  permitted  visitants  ! 
When  in  some  hour  of  solemn  jubilee 
The  massive  gates  of  Paradise  are  thrown 
Wipe  open,  and  forth  come  in  fragments  wild 
Sweet  echoes  of  unearthly  melodies, 
And  odors  snatched  from  beds  of  amaranth, 
And  they,  that  from  the  crystal  river  of  life 
Spring  up  on  freshened  wing,  ambrosial  gales  !* 

My  taper  man  of  lights  listened  with  perseverant  and  praise 
worthy  patience,  though,  as  I  was  afterwards  told,  on  complain- 
ing  of  certain  gales  that  were  not  altogether  ambrosial,  it  was  a 
melting  day  with  him.  "  And  what,  Sir,"  he  said,  after  a  short 
pause,  "  might  the  cost  be  ?" — "  Only  four-pence,"— (O  !  how  I 
felt  the  anti-climax,  the  abysmal  bathos  of  that  four-pence  !) — 
**  only  four-pence,  Sir,  each  number,  to  be  published  on  every 
eighth  day." — "  That  comes  to  a  deal  of  money  at  the  end  of  a 
year.  And  how  much,  did  you  say,  there  was  to  be  for  the 
money  ?" — "  Thirty-two  pages,  Sir  !  large  octavo,  closely  print- 
ed."— "  Thirty  and  two  pages  ?  Bless  me  I  why  except  what  I 
does  in  a  family  way  on  the  Sabbath,  that's  more  than  I  ever 
reads.  Sir !  all  the  year  round.  I  am  as  great  a  one,  as  any 
man  in  Brummagem,  Sir !  for  liberty  and  truth  and  all  them 
rfort  of  things,  but  as  to  this, — ^no  offence,  I  hope,  Sir, — I  muat 
beg  to  be  excused." 

•  [Religious  Musings     Poet.  "W  otWa,  \. i»  v •  ^*^»    ^-  ^  ^ 
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So  ended  my  first  canvass :  from  causes  that  I  shall  pretend} 
mention,  I  made  but  one  other  application  in  person.  This  took 
place  at  Manchester  to  a  stately  and  opulent  wholesale  dealer  in 
cottons.  He  took  my  letter  of  introduction,  and,  having  perused 
it,  measured  me  from  head  to  foot  and  again  from  fix)t  to  head, 
and  then  asked  if  I  had  any  bill  or  invoice  of  the  thing.  I  pre* 
tented  my  pmspectus  to  him.  He  rapidly  skimmed  and  hummed 
over  the  first  side,  and  still  more  rapidly  the  second  and  con- 
cluding page  ;  crushed  it  within  his  fingers  and  the  palm  of  his 
hand ;  then  most  deliberately  and  significantly,  rubbed  and 
smoothed  one  part  against  the  other ;  and  lastly  putting  it  into 
his  pocket  turned  his  back  on  me  with  an  <<  ooer-rtm  with  these 
articles  !"  and  so  without  another  syllable  retired  into  his  count- 
ing-house. And,  I  can  truly  say,  to  my  unspeakable  amuse- 
ment.  '^ 

This,  I  have  said,  was  my  second  and  last  attempt.  On  re* 
turning  baffled  from  the  first,  in  which  I  had  vainly  essayed  to 
repeat  the  miracle  of  Orpheus  with  the  Brummagem  patriot,  I 
dined  with  the  tradesman  who  had  introduced  me  to  him.  After 
dinner  he  importuned  me  to  smoke  a  pipe  with  hini,*  and  two  or 
three  other  Uluminati  of  the  same  rank.  I  objected,  both  because 
I  was  engaged  to  spend  the  evening  with  a  minister  and  his 
friends,  and  because  I  had  never  smoked  except  once  or  twice  in 
my  life-time,  and  then  it  was  herb  tobacco  mixed  with  Oronooko. 
On  the  assurance,  however,  that  the  tobacco  was  equally  mild, 
and  seeing  too  that  it  was  of  a  yellow  color  ; — not  forgetting  the 
lamentable  difficulty  I  have  always  experienced  in  saying, 
^*  No,"  and  in  abstaining  from  what  the  people  about  me  were 
doing, — I  took  half  a  pipe,  filling  the  lower  half  of  the  bole 
with  salt.  I  was  soon  however  compelled  to  resign  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  giddiness  and  distressful  feeling  in  my  eyes,  which, 
as  I  had  drunk  but  a  single  glass  of  ale,  must,  I  knew,  have 
been  the  effect  of  the  tobacco.  Soon  after,  deeming  myself  re- 
covered, I  sallied  forth  to  my  engagement ;  but  the  walk  and 
the  fresh  air  brought  on  all  the  symptoms  again,  and  I  had 
scarcely  entered  the  minister's  drawmg-room,  and  opened 
a  small  packet  of  letters,  which  he  had  received  from  Bristol  fi>r 
ae,  ere  I  sank  back  on  the  sofa  in  a  sort  of  swoon  rather  than 
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sleep.  Fortunately  I  had  found  just  time  enough  to  inform  him 
of  the  confused  state  of  my  feelings,  and  of  the  occasion.  For 
here  ai\^  thus  I  lay,  my  face  like  a  wall  that  is  white- washing, 
deathy  pale  and  with  the  cold  drops  of  perspiration  running 
down  it  from  my  forehead,  while  one  after  another  there  dropped 
in  the  different  gentlemen,  who  had  heen  invited  to  meet,  and 
spend  the  evening  with  me,  to  the  number  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty.  As  the  poison  of  tobacco  acts  but  for  a  short  time,  I  at 
length  awoke  from  insensibility,  and  looked  round  on  the  party, 
my  eyes  dazzled  by  the  candles  which  had  been  lighted  in  the 
interim.  By  way  of  relieving  my  embarrassment  one  of  the 
gentlemen  began  the  conversation,  with  *'  Have  you  seen  a  paper 
to-day,  Mr.  Coleridge  V  **  Sir,"  I  replied,  rubbing  my  eyes, 
"  I  am  far  from  convinced  that  a  Christian  is  permitted  to  read 
either  newspapers  or  any  other  works  of  merely  political  and 
temporal  interest."  This  remark,  so  ludicrously  inapposite 
to,  or  ratlier,  incongruous  with,  the  purpose  for  which  I  was 
known  to  have  visited  Birmingham,  and  to  assist  me  in  which 
they  had  all  met,  produced  an  involuntary  and  general  burst  of 
laughter ;  and  seldom  indeed  have  I  passed  so  many  delightful 
hours,  as  I  enjoyed  in  that  room  from  the  moment  of  that  laugh  till 
an  early  hour  the  next  morning.  Never,  perhaps,  in  so  mixed  and 
numerous  a  party  have  I  since  heard  conversation  sustained  with 
such  animation,  enriched  with  such  variety  of  information  and  en- 
livened with  such  a  flow  of  anecdote.  Both  then  and  afterwards 
they  all  joined  in  dissuading  me  from  proceeding  with  my  scheme ; 
assured  me  in  the  most  friendly  and  yet  most  flattering  expressions, 
that  neither  was  the  employment  fit  for  me,  nor  I  fit  for  the  em- 
ployment. Yet,  if  I  determined  on  persevering  in  it,  they  pro- 
mised to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  procure  subscribers, 
and  insisted  that  I  should  make  no  more  applications  in  person, 
but  carry  on  the  canvass  by  proxy.  The  same  hospitable  recep- 
tion, the  same  dissuasion,  and,  that  failing,  the  same  kind  exer- 
tions  in  my  behalf,  I  met  with  at  Manchester,  Derby,  Notting- 
ham, ShefReld, — indeed,  at  every  place  in  which  I  took  up  my 
sojourn.  I  often  recall  with  affectionate  pleasure  the  many  re- 
spectable men  who  interested  themselves  for  me,  a  perfect 
stranger  to  them,  not 41  few  of  whom  I  can  still  name  acaoKv^i^v^'H 

U 
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Aiends.  They  will  bear  witness  for  me  how  opposite  even  thea 
my  principles  ^ere  to  those  of  Jacobinism  or  even  of  demooraoji 
and  can  attest  the  strict  accuracy  of  the  statement  which  I  have 
left  on  record  in  the  10th  and  11th  numbers  of  The  FaiBND.** 

From  this  rememberable  tour  I  returned  with  nearly  a  thoU' 
sand  names  on  the  subscription  list  of  Thb  Watchkam  ;  yet 
more  than  half  convinced,  that  prudence  dictated  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  scheme.  But  for  this  very  reason  I  persevered  in 
it ;  for  I  was  at  that  period  of  my  life  so  completely  hag-ridden 
by  the  fear  of  being  influenced  by  selfish  motives,  that  to  know 
a  mode  of  conduct  to  be  the  dictate  of  prudence  was  a  sort  of 
presumptive  proof 'to  my  feelings,  that  the  contrary  ^as  tlie  dic- 
tate of  duty.  Accordingly,  I  commenced  the  work,  which  was 
announced  in  London  by  long  bills  in  letters  larger  th'an  had 
ever  been  seen  before,  and  which  I  have  been  informed,  for  I 
did  not  see  them  myself,  eclipsed  the  glories  even  of  the  lottery 
puffs.  But  alas  !  the  publication  of  the  very  first  number  was 
delayed  beyond  the  day  announced  for  its  appearance.  In  the 
second  number  an  essay  against  fast  days,  with  a  most  censura- 
ble application  of  the  text  from  Isaiah  for  its  motto,  lost  me  near 
five  hundred  of  my  subscribers  at  one  blow.  In  the  two  follow- 
ing numbers  I  made  enemies  of  all  my  Jacobin  and  democratic 
patrons  ;  for,  disgusted  by  their  infidelity,  and  their  adoption  of 
French  morals  with  French  psUosophy ;  and  perhaps  thinking, 
that  charity  ought  to  begin  nearest  home ;  instead  of  abusing  the 
government  and  the  Aristocrats  chiefly  or  entirely,  as  had  been 
expected  of  me,  I'  levelled  my  attacks  at  "  nrKxiern  patriotism," 
and  even  ventured  to  declare  my  belief,  that  whatever  the  mo- 
tives of  ministers  might  have  been  for  the  sedition,  or  as  it  was 
then  ^he  fashion  to  call  them,  the  gagging  bills,  yet  the  bills 
themselves  would  produce  an  eflect  to  be  desired  by  all  the  true 
friends  of  freedom,  as  far  as  they  should  contribute  to  deter  men 
from  openly- declaiming  on  subjects,  the  principh?s  of  which  they 
had  never  bottomed,  and  from  *'  pleading  to  the  poor  and  igno- 
rant, instead  of  pleading ^or  them."     At  the  same  time  I  avowed 

ft 

w  [VoL  ii..  Essays  i.,  p.  1,  ii ,  p.  3S  of  the  3d  and  4th  edits.  See  also  ia 
tlitt  volume  Essaj  zii.,  p.  186.    S.  C] 
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my  conviction,  that  national  education  and  a  coqcurring  spread 
of  the  Gospel  were  the  indispensable  condition  of  any  true 
political  melioration.  Thus  by  the  time  the  seventh  number  was 
published,  1  ha(^  the  mortification— (but  why  should  I  say  this, 
when  in  truth  1  cared  too  little  for  anything  that  concerned  my 
worldly  interests  to  be  at  all  mortified  about  it?) — of  speing 
tlie  preceding  numbers  exposed  in  sundry  old  iron  shops 
for  a  penny  a  piece.  At  the  ninth  number  I  dropt  the 
v\'ork.  But  from  the  London  publisher  I  could  not  obtain  a  shil- 
ling ;  he  was  a and    set  me  at  defiance.     From  other 

places  I  procured  but  little,  and  after  such  delays  as  ren- 
dered that  little  uorlh  notliing;  and  I  should  have  been  inevita- 
bly thrown  into  jail  by  my  Bristol  printer,  who  refused  to  wait 
even  for  a  month,  for  a  sum  between  eighty  and  ninety  pounds, 
if  the  money  had  not  been  paid  for  me  by  a  man  by  no  means 
aflluent,  a  dear  friend,"  who  attached  himself  to  me  from  my 
first  arrival  at  Bristol,  who  has  continued  my  friend  with  a 
fidelity  unconquerod  by  time  or  even  by  my  own  apparent  ne- 
glect ;  a  friend  from  whom  I  never  received  an  advice  thai 
was  not  wise,  nor  a  remonstrance  that  was  not  gentle  and  aflfec 
tionate. 

Conscientiously  an  opponent  of  the  first  revolutionary  war,  yet 
with  my  eyes  thoroughly  opened  to  the  true  character  and  im- 
potence of  the  favorers  of  revolutionary  principles  in  England, 
principles  which  I  held  in  abhorrence — (for  it  was  part  of  ray 
political  creed,  that  whoever  ceased  16  act  as  an  individual  by 
making  himself  a  member  of  any  society  not  sanctioned  by  his 
Government,  forfeited  the  rights  of  a  citizen), — a  vehement  Anti- 
Ministerialist,  but  after  the  invasion  of  Switzerland,  a  more  ve- 
hement Anti-Gallican,  and  still  more  intensely  an  Anti-Jacobin, 
I  retired  to  a  cottage  at  Stowey,"  and  provided  for  my  scanty 
maintenance  by  writing  verses  for  a  .London  Morning  Paper." 
I   saw  plainly,  tfiat  literature  was  not  a  profession)  by  which  I 

"  [Josiah  Wade.  See  the  Biographical  Supplement,  where  this  gentle- 
man is  again  spoken  of.    S.  C] 

»  [In  January,  1 797.    S.  C] 

"  [The  Morning  Post.     See  the  last  chapter  but  one  of  the  Bv»^c:vsi&Bci«w^ 
Supplement.     S.  C] 
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oould  expect  to  live ;  for  I  could  not  diaguise  from  myself,  thaty 
whatever  my  talents  might  or  might  not  be  in  other  respects,,  yet 
they  were  not  of  the  sort  that  could  enable  me  to  become  a  popu* 
lar  writer ;  and  that*  whatever  my  opinions  mi^t  be  in  them- 
selves, they  were  almost  equi-distant  from  all  the  three  promi« 
nent  parties,  the  Pittitcis,  the  Foxites,  and  the  Democrats.  Of 
the  unsaleable  nature  of  my  writings  I  had  an  amusing  memento 
one  morning  from  our  own  servant  girl.  For  happening  to  rise 
at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual,  I  observed  her  putting  an  extra- 
vagant quantity  of  paper  into  the  grate  in  order  to  light  the  fire, 
and  mildly  checked  her  for  her  wastefulness :  "  La,  Sir !"  (re- 
plied poor  Nanny)  "  why,  it  is  only.  Watchmen." 

I  now  devoted  myself  to  poetry  and  to  thq  study  of  ethics  and 
psychology ;  and  so  profound  was  my  admiration  at  this  time 
of  Hartley's  Essay  on  Man,'*  that  I  gave  his  name  to  my  first- 
bom.  In  addition  to  the  gentleman,  *my  neighbor,  whose  garden 
joined  on  to  my  little  orchard,  and  the  cultivation  of  whose 
friendship  had  been  my  sole  motive  in  choosing  Stowey  for  my 
residence,'*  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  acquire,  shortly  after  my 

i«  [Observatioxs  on  Man,  his  Frame,  his  Dtttt,  and  his  Expecta- 
TiON8»  in  two  parts,  8vo.,  published  in  1748.  Dr.  Hartley,  son  of  the 
Vicar  of  Armley,  near  Leeds,  was  bom  on  the  30th  of  August,  1705,  died 
tt  Bath  in  1757.    S.  C] 

^  [The  late  Thomas  Poole — **  a  man  whom  I  hare  seen  now  in  his  har- 
vest field,  or  the  market,  now  in  a  committee-room  with  the  Rickmans 
and  Ricardos  of  the  age ;  at  another  time  with  Davy,  Wollaston,  and  the 
Wedgewoods ;  now  with  Wordsworth,  Southey,  and  other  friends  not  un- 
heard of  in  the  republic  of  letters  ;  now  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  rich 
and  the  noble,  and  now  presiding  at  the  annual  dinner  of  a  village  benefit 
society ;  and  in  each  seeming  to  be  in  the  very  place  he  was  intended  for, 
and  taking  the  part  to  which  his  tastes,  talents,  and  attainments  gave  him 
an  admitted  right.  And  yet  this  is  not  the  most  remarkable,  not  the  indi- 
vidualizing, trait  of  my  friend's  character.  It  is  almost  overlooked  in  the 
originality  and.racinessof  his  intellect ;  in  the  life,  freshness,  and  practical 
value  of  his  remarks  and  notices,  truths  plucked  as  they  are  growing,  and 
delivered  to  you  with  the  dew  on  them,  the  fair  earnings  of  an  observing 
«ye,  armed  and  kept  on  the  watch  by  thought  and  meditation  ;  and  above 
til*  in  the  Integrity  or  entireness  of  his  being  (integrum  et  nne  eera  va$), 
the  steadiness  of  his  attachments,  and  the  activity  and  persistency  of  a 
bsneToUnce,  which  so  graciously  presses  a  vrarm  temper  into  the  service 
of  i  J9t  wanner  heart,  and  so  lights  up  the  littie  flaws  and  imperfecUooi 


-—»— "— — -'^^'*-^^-— "— — '^— -■    "  -  ,<    ■  -1.       Km-^ 
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lettlement  there,  an  invaluable  blessing  in  the  society  and  neigh- 
borhocxf  of  one,  to  whom  I  could  look  up  with  equal  reverence, 
whether  I  regarded  him  as  a  poet,  a  philosopher,  or  a  man.^ 
His  conver^tion  extended  to  almost  all  subjects,  except  physics 
and  politics ;  with  the  latter  he  never  troubled  himself.  Yet 
neither  my  retirement  nor  my  utter  abstraction  from  all  the 
disputes  of  the  day  could  secure  me  in  those  jealous  times  from 
suspicion  and  obloquy,  which  did  not  stop  at  me,  but  extended 
to  my  excellent  friend,  whose  perfect  innocence  was  even  ad- 
incident  to  humanity  in  its  clioicest  specimens,  that  were  their  removal  at 
the  option  of  his  friends  (and  few  have  or  deserve  to  have  so  many),  not  a 
man  among  them  but  would  vote  for  leaving  him  as  he  is.**  Note  to  the 
Church  and  State,  p.  98.  edit,  of  1839.     S.  C] 

w  [The  reader  will  recognise  at  once  in  this  revered  philosopher  and 
poet,  that 

Friend  of  the  wise  and  teacher  of  the  good 

whose  great  name  has  been  so  frequently  joined  with  the  name  of  Coleridge, 
ever  since  their  association  with  each  other  in  the  lovely  region  of  Quaa- 
tock.     It  was  in  those  days  that  after  hearing  his 

Song  divine  of  high  and  passionate  thoughts 
To  their  own  music  chanted, 

mj  father  thus  addressed  him : 

O  great  bard 
Ere  yet  that  last  strain  dying  awed  the  air. 
With  steadfast  eye  I  viewed  thee  in  the  choir 
Of  ever-enduring  men.     The  truly  great 
Have  all  one  age,  and  from  one  visible  space 
Shed  influence  !    They  both  in  power  and  act 
Are  permanent,  and  Time  is  not  with  them. 
Save  as  it  worketh  for  them,  they  in  it. 
Nor  less  a  sacred  roll,  than  those  of  old. 
And  to  be  placed,  as  they,  with  g^radual  feme 
Among  the  archives  of  mankind,  thy  work 
Makes  audible  a  linked  lay  of  Truth, 
Of  Truth  profound  a  sweet,  continuous  lay, 
Not  learnt  but  native,  her  own  natural  notes. 

From  the  lines  to  WnxiAM  Woax>swoRTH,  composed  after  his  recitn- 
tien  of  a  goem  on  the  growth  of  an  Individual  Mind. — Poet  Works,  i.,  300i 
8.C.] 
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duced  as  a  proof  of  his  guilt  One  of  the  many  busy  syoo- 
phants  of  that  day— {I  here  use  the  word  sycophant  in  its  ori* 
ginal  sense,  as  a  wretch  who  jlaUers  the  prevailing  party  by  m- 
falling  against  his  neighbors,  under  pretence  tliat  they  are 
exporters  of  prohibited  ^«  or  fancies, — for  the  moral  application 
of  the  term  it  matters  not  which)— -one  of  these  sycophantic 
law-mongrels,  discoursing  on  the  politics  of  the  neighborhood, 
uttered  the  following  deep  remark  :  "  As  to  Coleridge,  there  is 
not  so  much  harm  in  Am,  for  he  is  a  whirUbrain  that  talks 
whatever  comes  uppermost ;  but .  that  — ^— !  he  is  the  dmrk 
traitor.     You  never  hear  him  say  a  syllable  on  the  subject.** 

Now  that  the  hand  of  Providence  has  disciplined  all-  Europe 
'  into  sobriety,  as  men  tame  wild  elephants,  by  alternate  blows 
and  caresses ;  now  that  Englishmen  of  all  classes  are  restored  ' 
to  their  old  English  notions  and  feelings :  it  will  with  difficulty 
be  credited,  how  great  an  influence  was  at  that  time  possessed 
and  exQfted  by  the  spirit  of  secret  defamation — (the  too  con- 
stant attendant  on  party  zeal),^-during  the  restless  interim  from 
1793  to  the  commencement  of  the  Addington  administration,  or 
the  year  before  the  truce  of  Amiens.  For  by  the  lattrr  period 
the  minds  of  the  partisans,  exhausted  by  excess  of  stimulation 
and  humbled  by  mutual  disappointment,  had  become  languid. 
The  same  causes,  that  inclined  the  nation  to  peace,  disposed  the 
individuals  to  reconciliation.  Both  parties  had  found  th(>mselves 
in  the  wrong.  The  one  had  confessedly  mistaken  the  moral 
character  of  the  revolution,  and  the  other  had  miscalculated 
both  its  moral  and  its  physical  resources.  The  experiment  was 
made  at  the  price  of  great,  almost,  we  may  say,  of  humiliating 
sacrifices  ;  and  wise  men  foresaw  that  it  would  fail,  at  least  in 
its  direct  and  ostensible  object.  Yet  it  was  purchased  cheaply, 
and  realized  an  object  of  equal  value,  and,  if  possible,  of  still 
more  vital  importance.  For  it  brought  about  a  national  una- 
nimity unexampled  in  our  history  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ; 
and  Providence,  never  wanting  to  a  good  work  when  men  have 
done  their  parts,  soon  provided  a  common  focus  in  the  cause  of 
Spain,  which  made  us  all  once  more  Englishmen  by  at  once 
gratifying  and  correcting  the  predilections  of  both  parties.  The 
jinoere  rcvcrers  of  the  throne  felt  the  cause  of  loyalty  ennobled 
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by  its  alliance  with  that  of  freedom  ;  while  the  honest  zealots  of 
the  people  could  not  but  admit,  that  freedom  itself  assumed  a 
more  winning  form,  humanized  by  loyalty  and  consecrated  by 
/eligious  principle.  The  youthful  enthusiasts  who,  flattered  by 
the  morning  rainbow  of  the  French  revolution,  had  made  a  boast 
of  expatriating  iheir  hopes  and  fears,  now,  disciplined  by  the 
succeeding  storms  and  sobered  by  increase  of  years,  had  been 
taught  to  prize  and  honor  the  spirit  of  nationality  as  the  best 
safeguard  of  national  independence,  and  this  again  as  the  abso- 
lute pre-requisite  and  necessary  basis  of  popular  rights. 

If  in  Spain,  too,  disappointment  has  nipped  our  too  forward 
expectations,  yet  all  is  not  destroyed  that  is  checked.  The  crop 
was  perhaps  springing  up  too  rank  in  the  stalk  to  hem  well ;  and 
there  were,  doubtless,  symptoms  of  the  Gallican  blight  on  it. 
If  superstition  and  despotism  have  been  suffered  to  let  in  their 
wolvish  sheep  to  trample  and  eat  it  down  even  to  the  surface, 
yet  the  roots  remain  alive,  and  the  second  growth  may  prove  the 
stronger  and  healthier  for  the  temporary  interruption.  At  all 
events,  to  vs  heaven  has  been  just  and  gracious.  The  people  of 
England  did  their  best,  and  have  received  their  reward.  Long 
^  may  we  continue  to  deserve  it !  Causes,  which  it  had  been  too 
generally  the  habit  of  former  statesmen  to  regard  as  belonging 
to  anotiier  world,  are  now  admitted  by  all  ranks  to  have  been 
the  main  agehls  of  our  success.  "  We  fought  from  heaven  ;  the 
stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera.^^  If  then  unani- 
mity grounded  on  moral  feelings  has  been  among  the  least- equi- 
vocal sources  of  our  national  glory,  that  man  deserves  the  esiteem 
of  his  countrymen,  even  as  patriots,  who  devotes  his  life  and  the 
utmost  efforts  of  his  intellect  to  the  preservation  and  continuance 
of  that  unanimity  by  the  disclosure  and  establishment  of  princi. 
pies.  For  by  these  all  opinions  must  be  ultimately  tried  ;  and 
(as  the  feelings  of  men  are  worthy  of  regard  only  as  far  as  they 
are  the  representatives  of  their  fixed  opinions)  on  the  knowledge* 
of  these  all  unanimity,  not  accidental  and  fleeting,  must  be 
grounded.  Let  the  scholar,  who  doubts  this  assertion,  refer  only 
to  the  speeches  and  waitings  of  Edmund  Burke  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  American  war,  and  compare  them  with  his 
speeches  and  writings  at  the  cpmmeaceav^\x\.Q^>5cifc'^'^^^'5^'««^^^ 
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luion.  He  will  find  the  prinoiides  exactly  the  same,  and  the 
deduotioDs  the  same ;  but  the  practioal  inferences  almost  oppo- 
site in  the  one  case  from  those  drawn  in  the  other ;  yet  in  both 
equally  legitimate  and  in  both  equally  confirmed  by  the  results. 
Whence  gained  he  this  superiority  of  foresight  t  Whence  arose 
the  striking  difibronce,  and,  in  most  instances  dven,  the  discre- 
pancy between  the  grounds  assigned  by  him  and  by  those  who 
voted  with  him,  on  the  same  questions  ?  How  aro  we  to  explain 
the  notorious  fact,  that  the  speeches  and  writings  of  Edmund 
Burke  are  more  interesting  at  the  present  day  than  they  were 
found  at  the  time  of  their  first  publication ;  while  those  of  his 
illustrious  confederates  aro  either  forgotten,  or  exist  only  to 
furnish  proofs,  that  the  same  conclusion,  which  one  man  had  de» 
duced  scientifically,  may  be  brought  out  by  another  in  conse- 
quence of  errors  that  luckily  chanced  to  neutralize  each  other. 
It  would  be  unhandsome  as  a  oonjecturo,  even  were  it  not,  as  it 
actually  is,  false  in  point  of  fact,  to  attribute  this  difierence  to  de- 
ficiency of  talent  on  the  part  of  Burke's  friends,  or  of  experi- 
ence,  or  of  historical  knowledge.  The  satisfactory  solution  is, 
that  Ekimund  Burke  possessed  and  had  sedulously  sharpened 
that  eye,  which  sees  all  things,  actions,  and  events,  in  relation 
to  the  laws  that  determine  their  existence  and  circumscribe  their 
possibility.  He  referred  habitually  to  principles.  Hq  was  a 
scientific  statesman  ;  and  therefore  a  seer.  For  every  principle 
contains  in  itself  the  germ  of  a  prophecy  ;  and,  as  the  prophetic 
power  is  the  essential  privilege  of  science,  so  the  fulfilment  of 
its  oracles  supplies  the  outward  and  (to  men  in  general)  the 
only  test  of  its  claim  to  the  title. .  Wearisome  as  Burke*s  refine- 
ments appeared  to  his  parliamentary  auditors,  yet  the  cultivated 
classes  throughout  Europe  have  reason  to  be  thankful,  that  he 


went  on  refining. 


'And  thought  of  convincing,  while  they  thought  of  dining.  i7 

Our  very  sign-boards  (said  an  illustrious  friend  to  me)  give  evi. 
dence  that  thero  has  been  a  Titian  in  the  world.  In  like  mair- 
ner,  not  only  the  debates  m  parliament,  not  only  our  proclamations 

>^  fGoldsmith's  HetaUation.    S.  C.'\ 
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and  state  papers,  but  the  essays  and  leading  paragraphs  of  our 
journals  are  so  many  remembrancers  of  Edmund  Burke.  Of 
this  the  reader  may  easily  convince  himself,  if  either  by  re- 
collection or  reference  he  will  compare  the  opposition  newspapers 
at  the  commencement  and  during  the  five  or  six  following  years 
of  the  French  revolution,  with  the  sentiments  and  grounds  of  ar- 
gument assumed  in  the  same  class  of  journals  at  present,  and  for 
some  years  past. 

Whether  the  spirit  of  jacobinism,  which  the  writings  of  Burke 
exorcised  from  the  higher  and  from  the  literary  classes,  may  not, 
like  the  ghost  in  Hamlet,  be  heard  moving  and  mining  in  the 
underground  chambers  with  an  activity  the  more  dangerous  be- 
cause less  noisy,  may  admit  of  a  question.  I  have  given  my 
opinions  on  this  point,  and  the  grounds  of  them,  in  my  letters  to 
Judge  Fletcher  occasioned  by  his  charge  to  the  Wexford  grand 
jury,  and  published  in  the  Courier."  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  evil 
spirit  of  jealousy,  and  with  it  the  Cerberean  whelps  of  feud  and 
slander,  no  longer  walk  their  rounds  in  cultivated  society. 

Far  different  were  the  days  to  which  these  anecdotes  have  car- 
ried me  back.  The  dark  guesses  of  some  zealous  Quidnunc  mel 
with  so  congenial  a  soil  in  the  grave  alarm  of  a  titled  Dogberry 
of  our  neighborhood,  that  a  spy  was  actually  sent  down  from  the 
governqient  pour  surveillance  of  myself  and  friend.  There  must 
have  been  not  only  abundance,  but  variety  of  these  "  honorable 
men"  ai  the  disposal  of  Ministers :  for  this  proved  a  very  honest 
fellow.  After  three  weeks'  truly  Indian  perseverance  in  track- 
ing us  (for  we  were  commonly  together),  during  all  which  time 
seldom  were  we  out  of  doors,  but  he  contrived  to  be  within  hear- 
ing — (and  all  the  while  utterly  unsuspected ;  how  indeed  could 
such  a  suspicion  enter  our  fancies  ?) — he  not  only  rejected  Sir 
Dogberry's  request  that  he  would  try  yet  a  little  longer,  but  de- 
clared to  him  his  belief,  that  both  my  friend  and  myself  were  as 
good  subjects,  for  aught  he  CQuld  discover  to  the  contrary,  tis  any 
iu  His  Majesty's  dominions.  He  had  repeatedly  hid  himself,  he 
said,  for  hours  together  behind  a  bank  at  the  sea-side  (our  favorite 
■eat)  and  overheard  our  conversation.     At  first  he  faacle.<i^^!^»v 

«  [They  appeared  in  NovcmY>ex  and  TiecemViex  oi  V^V^..   ^^^ 
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ire  were  aware  of  our  danger ;  for  lie  ofteo  heard  me  talk  of  one 
Spy  Noxtff  which  be  was  inclined  to  interpret  of  himself,  and  of  a 
remarkable  feature  belonging  to  him ;  but  he  was  speedily  coo- 
vinoed  that  it  was  the  name  of  a  man  who  had  made  a  book  and 
lived  long  ago.  Our  talk  ran  most  upon  books,  and  we  were  per- 
petually desiring  each  other  to  look  at  thUf  and  to  listen  to  thai  ; 
but  he  could  no^,  catch  a  word  about  politics.  Once  he  had 
joined  me  on  the  road  (this  occurred  as  I  was  returning  home 
alone  from  my  friend's  house^  which  was  about  thre6  mileis  from 
my  own  cottage),  and,  passing  himself  oflT  as  a  traveller,  he  had 
entered  into  conversation  with  me,  and  talked  of  purpose  in  a 
democrat  way  in  order  to  draw  me  out.  The  result,  it  appears^ 
not  only  convinced  him  that  I  was  no  friend  of  jacobinism ;  but 
(he  added)  I  had  '<  plainly  made  it  out  to  be  such  a  silly  as  well 
as  wicked  thing,  that  he  felt  ashamed  though  he  had  only  put  U 
on"  I  distinctly  remembered  the  occurrence,  and  had  mentioned 
it  immediately  on  my  return,  repeating  what  the  traveller  with 
his  Bardolph  nose  had  said,  with  my  own  answer ;  and  so  little 
did  I  suspect  the  true  object  of  my  "  tempter  ere  accuser,"  that  I 
expressed  with  no  small  pleasure  my  hope  and  belief,  thut  the 
conversation  had  been  of  some  service  to  the  poor  misled  mal- 
content. This  incident  therefore  prevented  all  doubt  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  report,  which  through  a  friendly  medium  ciyne  to  me 
from  the  master  of  the  village  inn,  who  had  been  ordered  to  enter. 
tain  the  Grovernment  gentleman  in  his  best  manner,  but  above  all 
to  be  silent  concerning  such  a  person  being  in  his  house.  At 
length  he  received  Sir  Dogberry's  commands  to  accompany  his 
guest  at  the  final  interview ;  and,  after  the  absolving  sufTnige  of 
the  gentleman  honored  with  the  confidence  of  Ministers^  answered,  as 
follows,  to  the  following  queries  ?  D.  Well,  landlord  !  and  what 
do  you  know  of  the  person  in  question  ?     L.  I  see  him  often  pass 

by  with  maistcr ,  my  landlord  {that  is,  the  owner  of  the 

house),  and  sometimes  with  the  lysw-comers  at  Holford  ;*'*  but  1 
never  said  a  word  to  him  or  ho  to  me.  D.  But  do  you  not  know, 
that  he  has  distributed  papers  and  hand-bills  of  a  seditious  nature 

^  [Hollbrd  is  the  village  near  Alfoxton,  where  Mr.  Wrrdsworth  and 
MiM  WordAWorth  resided,    S.  C] 
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among  the  common  people  ?.  L.  No,  your  Honor !  I  never  heard 
of  such  a  thing.  D.  Have  you  not  seen  this  Mr.  Coleridge,  or 
heard  of  his  hcirunguing  and  talking  to  knots  and  clusters  of  the 
inhabitants  ? — What  are  you  grinning  at,  Sir  ?  L.  Beg  your 
Honor's  pardon  !  but  I  wus  only  thinking,  how  they'd  have  stared 
at  him.  If  what  I  have  heard  be  true,  your  Honor  !  they  would 
not  have  understood  a  word  he  said.  When  our  Vicar  was  here. 
Dr.  h,^  the  master  of  the  great  school  and  Canon  of  WindtK>r, 

there' was  a  great  dinner  party  atmaister 's;  and  one  of 

the  farmers  that  was  there  told  us  that  he  and  the  Doctor  talked 
real  Hebrew  Greek  at  each  other  for  an  hour  together  after  din- 
ner. D.  Answer  the  question.  Sir !  does  he  ever  harangue  the 
people  ?  L.  I  hope  your  Honor  an't  angry  with  me.  I  can  say 
no  more  than  I  know.  I  never  saw  him  talking  with  any  one, 
but  my  landlord,  and  our  curate,  and  the  strange  gentleman.  D. 
Has  he  not  been  seen  wandering  on  the  hills  towards  the  Channel, 
and  along  the  shore,  with  books  and  papers  in  his  hand,  taking 
charts  and  maps  of  the  country  ?  L.  Why,  as  to  that,  your 
Honor  !  I  own,  I  have  heard  ;  I  am  sure,  I  would  not  wish  to  say 
ill  of  anybody  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  I  have  heard — D.  Speak 
out,  man  !  don't  be  afraid,  you  are  doing  your  duty  to  your  King 
and  Government.  What  have  you  heard  ?  L.  Why,  folks  do 
say,  your  Honor !  as  how  ,that  he  is  a  Poet,  and  that  he  is  going 
to  put  Quantock  and  all  about  here  in  print;  and  as  they  be  so 
much  together,  I  suppose  that  the  strange  gentleman  has  some 
catisam  in  the  business." — So  ended  this  formidable  uiquisition, 
the  latter  part  of  which  alone  requires  explanation  and  at  the 
same  time  entitles  the  anecdote  to  a  place  in  my  literary  life.  I 
had  oonsid<  red  it  as  a  defect  in  the  admirable  poem  of  The  Task, 
that  the  subject,  which  gives  the  title  to -the  work,  was  not,  and 
indeed  could  not  be,  carried  on  beyond  the  three  or  four  first 
pages,  and  that,  throughout  the  poem,  the  connexions  are  fre- 
quently  awkward,  and  the  transitions  abrupt  and  arbitrary.  I 
sought  for  a  subject,  that  should  give  equal  room  and  freedom 
for  description,  incident,  and  impassioned 'reflections  on  men, 
nature,  and  society,  yet  supply  in  itself  a  natural  connexion  tc 

[»  Dp.  Langford.     S.  C.\ 
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the  parts,  and  unity  to  the  whole.  .  Such  a  subject  1  ooroaiTad 
myself  to  have  found  in  a  stream,  traced  from'  its  source  in  the 
hills  among  the  yellow-red  moss  and  conical  glass-shaped  tufts  of 
bent,  to  the  first  break  or  &11,  where  its  drops  become  audiblei 
and  it  begins  to  form  a  channel ;  thence  to  the  peat  and  turf  bam, 
itself  built  of  the  same  dark  squares  as  it  sheltered ;  to  the 
sheepfold;  to  the  first  cultivated  plot  of. ground;  to  the  lonely 
cottage  and  its  bleak  garden  won  from  the  heath ;  to  the  hamki 
the  villages,  the  market-town,  the  manufSaustories,  and  the  set 
port.  My  walks,"^  therefore,  were  almost  daily  on  the  top  c 
Quantock,  and  among  its  sloping  coombes.  With  my  pencil  am. 
memorandum.book.  in  my  hand,  I  was  making  studUsy  as  the 
artifits  call  them,  and  often  moulding  my  thoughts  into  verse,  with 
the  objects  and  imagery  immediately  before  my  senses.  Many 
ctrcumstances,  evil  and  good,  intervened  to  prevent  the  com- 
pletion of  the  poem,  which  was  to  have  been  entitled  The  Brook. 
Had  I  finished  the  work,  it  was  my  purpose  in  the  heat  of  the 
moment  to  have  dedicated  it  to  our  then  committee  of  public 
safety  as  containing  the  charts  and  maps,  with  which  I  was  to 
have  supplied  the  French  Crovemment  in  aid  of  their  plans  of 
invasion.  And  these  too  for  a  tract  of  coast  that,  from  Clevedon 
to  Minehead,  scarcely  permits  the  approach  of  a  fishing-boat ! 

All  my  experience,  from  my  first  entrance  into  life  to  the  pre- 
sent hour,  is  in  favor  of  the  warning  maxim,  that  the  man,  who 
opposes  m  toto  the  political  or  religious  zealots  of  his  age,  is  safer 
from  their  obloquy  than  he  who  differs  from  them  but  in  one  or 
two  points,,  or  perhaps  only  in  degree.  By  that  transfer  of  the 
feelings  of  private  life  into  the  discussion  of  public  questions, 
n  hich  It  the  queen-bee  in  the  hive  of  party  fanaticism,  the  partisan 
has  more  sympathy  with  an  intemperate  opposite  than  with  a 
moderate  friend.  We  now  enjoy  an  intermission,  and  long  may 
it  continue  !  In  addition  to  far  higher  and  more  important 
merits,  our  present  Bible  societies  and  other  numerous  associa- 
tions for  national  or  charitable  objects,  may  serve,  perhaps,  to 
carry  off  the  superfluous  activity  and  fervor  of  stirring  minds  in 
innocent  hyperboles  and  the  bustle  of  management.  But  the 
/>oJsQD-tree  is  not  dead,  though  the  sap  may  for  a  season  have 
sabauhd  to  its  roots.     At  least,  let  us  not  be  \v\\^^  mvo  ^mOcw 
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ootion  of  our  entire*  security,  as  not  to  keep  watch  and  ward, 
even  on  our  best  feelings.  I  have  seen  gross  intolerance  shown 
in  support  of  toleration ;  sectarian  antipathy  most  obtrusively 
displayed  in  the  promotion  of  an  undistinguishing  comprehension 
of  sects ;  and  acts  of  cruelty  (I  had  almost  said  of  treachery), 
committed  in  furtherance  of  an  object  vitally  important  to  the 
cause  of  humanity ;  and  all  this  by  men,  too,  of  naturally  kind 
dispositions  and  exemplary  conduct. 

The  magic  rod  of  fanaticism  is  preserved  in  the  very  adyta  of 
human  nature ;  and  needs  only  the  re-exciting  warmth  of  a  ma»- 
ter-hand  to  bud  forth  afresh  and  produce  the  old  fruits.  The 
horror  of  the  peasants'  war  in  Germany,  ancj  the  direful  effects 
of  the  Anabaptists'  tenets  (which  differed  only  from  those  of 
jacobinism  by  the  substitution  of  theological  for  philosophical  < 
jargon),  struck  all  Europe  for  a  time  with  affright.  Yet  little 
more  than  a  century  was  sufficient  to  obliterate  all  effective 
memory  of  these  events.  The  same  principles,  with  similar, 
though  less  dreadful,  consequences,  were  again  at  work  from  the 
imprisonment  of  the  first  Charles  to  the  restoration  of  his  son. 
The  fanatic  maxim  of  extirpating  fanaticism  by  persecution  pro* 
duced  a  civil  war.  The  war  ended  in  the  victory  of  the  insur- 
gents, but  the  temper  survived  ;  and  Milton  had  abundant 
grounds  for  asserting,  that  "  Presbyter  was  but  Old  Priest  writ 
large  !'"*  One  good  result,  thank  heaven  !  of  this  zealotry  was 
the  re-establishment  of  the  church.  And  now,  it  might  have 
been  hoped,  that  the  mischievous  spirit  would  have  been  bound 
for  a  season,  "  and  a  seal  set  upon  him,  that  he  should  deceive 
the  nation  no  more.'"'  But  no !  The  ball  of  persecution  was 
taken  up  with  undiminished  vigor  by  the  persecuted.  The  same 
fanatic  principle  that,  under  the  solemn  oath  and  covenant,  had' 
turned  cathedrals  into  stables,  destroyed  the  rarest  trophies  of  art 
and  ancestral  piety,  and  hunted  the  brightest  ornaments  of  learn- 
ing  and  religion  into  holes  and  corners,  now  marched  under 
episcopal  banners,  and,  having  first  crowded  the  prisons  of  Eng. 
land,  emptied  its  whole  vial  of  wrath  on  the  miserable  Cove- 

«>  [Line  20  of  the  irregular  sonneV  On  t\ve  '^c^  V«tc«t%^S.^^x»aRxw»R^ 
wnder  the  Long  Parliament,    Todd's  MVVton .  vo\.  Vv.,^.^V\    ^.^X 
•  Revelation  xx.,  3. 
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nanters  of  Scotland.**  A'  merciful  providence  fit  length  ooii« 
strained  both  parties  to  join  against  a  common  enemy.  A  wine 
government  followed ;  and  the  established  church  becmpe,  and 
now  is,  not  only  the  brightest  example,  but  our  best  and  only 
sure  bulwark,  of  toleration  ! — the  true  and  indispensable  bank 
against  a  new  inundation  of  persecuting  zeal — Eslo  perpelua  f 

A  long  interval  of  quiet  succeeded ;  or,  rather,  the  exhauation 
had  produced  a  cold  fit  of  the  ague,  which  was  aymptomatized  by 
ludifferenoe  among  the  many,  and  a  tendency  to  infidelity  or 
scepticism  ih  the  educated  classes.  At  length  those  feelings  of 
disgust  and  hatred,  which,  for  a  brief  while,  the  multitude  heui 
attached  to  the  crin\es  and  absurdities  of  sectarian  and  democratic 
fanaticism,  were  transferred  to.  the  oppressive  privileges  of  the 
nohhssCy  and  the  luxury,  intrigues,  and  favoritism  of  the  conti- 
nental courts.  The  same  principles,  dressed  in  the  ostentatiou» 
garb  of  a  fashionable  philosophy,  once  more  rose  triumphant,  and 
efTccteJ  the  French  revolution.  And  have  we  not,  within  the 
last  three  or  four  years,  had  reason  to  apprehend  Uiat  the  detest- 
able nuixiiiis  and  correspondent  measures  of  the  late  French 
despotism  had  already  bedimmed  the  public  recollections  of 
democratic  phrensy  ;  had  drawn  off  to  other  objects  the  electric 
force  of  tho  feelings  which  had  massed  and  upheld  those  recol- 
lections ;  and  that  a  favorable  concurrence  of  occasions  was  alone 
wantiu'^  to  awaken  the  thunder  and  precipitate  the  lightning 
from  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  political  heaven  ?" 

In  part  from  constitutional  indolence,  which,  in  the  very  hey- 
day of  hope,  had  kept  my  enthusiasm  in  check,  but  still  more 
from  the  habits  and  influences  of  a  classical  education  and  aca- 
demic pursuits,  scarcely  had  a  year  elapsed  from  the  commence- 
ment of  my  literary  and  political  adventures,  before  my  mind 
sank  into  a  state  of  thorough  disgust  and  despondency,  both  with 
regard  to  the  disputes  and  the  parties  disputant.  With  more  than 
foetic  feeling  I  exclaimed  : — 

The  sensual  and  the  dark  rebel  in  rain, 
Slaves  by  their  own  compulsion !    In  mad  game 

•  See  Lainjfs  History  of  Scotland. —  Walter  Seotfa  bards»  ballads,  k.c. 

*  [See  The  Friend,  sect,  i ,  On  the  PrincvpVea  oC  ?o\\\.vcaV  YLxvowVaAj^^ 
///.,  roJ.  L,  pp.  214-5,  fifth  edit.    S.  C.'\ 
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They  break  their  nianacles,  to  wear  the  name 
Of  freedom,  graven  on  a  heavier  chain. 
0  Liberty  !  with  profitless  endeavor 
,  .    Have  I  pursued  thee  many  a  weary  hour ; 

But  thou  nor  swell'at  the  victor's  ))omp,  nor  ever 
Didst  breathe  thy  soul  in  forms  of  human  power ! 

Alike  from  all,  howe*er  they  praise  thee 

(Nor  prayer  nor  boastful  name  delays  thee), 

From  Superstition's  harpy  minions    . 

And  factious  Blasphemy's  obscener  slaves, 

Thou  specdest  on  thy  cherub  pinions. 
The  guide  of  homeless  winds  and  playmate  of  the  waves  !«* 

1  retired  to  a  cottage  in  Somersetshire,  at  the  foot  of  Quantocky 
and  devoted  my  thoughts  and  studies  to  the"  foundations  of  reli- 
gion and  morals.  Here  I  found  myself  all  afloat.  Doubts 
rushed  in  ;  broke  upon  me  ^^from  the  foimtams  of  the  great  deeji^"  " 
and  feli  '•'•from  the  windows  of  heaven.^^  The  fontal  truths 
of  natural  religion  and  the  books  of  Revelation  alike  contributed 
to  the  flood  ;  and  it  was  long  ere  my  ark  touched  on  an  Ararat, 
and  rested.  The  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  appeared  to  me  to 
be  as  necessarily  implied  in  all  particular  modes  of  being  as  the 
idea  of  infinite  space  in  all  the  geometrical  figures  by  which 
space  is  limited.  1  was  pleased  with  the  Cartesian  opinion,  that 
the  idea  of  God  is  distinguished  from  alj  other  ideas  by  involving 
its  reality  ;  but  I  was  not  wholly  satisfied.  I  began  then  to  ask 
myself,  what  proof  I  ^had  of  the  outward  existence  of  anything? 
Of  this  sheet  of  paper,  for  instance,  as  a  thing  in  itself,  separate 
from  the  phenomenon  or  image  in  my  perception.  I  saw,  that  in 
the  nature  of  things  such  proof  is  impossible  ;  and'Uint  of  all 
modes  of  being,  that  are  not  objects  of  the  senses,  the  existence 
is  assumed  by  a  logical  necessity  arising  from  the  constitution  of 
the  mind  itself, — by  the  absence  of  all  motive  to  doubt  it,  not 
from  any  absolute  contradiction  in  the.  supposition  of  the  con- 
trary. Still  the  existence  of  a  Being,  the  ground  of  all  existence, 
was  not  yet  the  existence  of  a  moral  creator  and  governor.  "  In 
the  position,  that  all  reality  is  either  contained  in  the  necessary 

»  Poet.  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  131.     Mr.  C.  Uetfi  «v3Jo%\:\\\x\.«fe'^"  ^^s?^vc^Sx^:^ss^s^ 
.for  "  Priestcraft,"  ind  "  cherub"  loi  "  sxxUW^  Viv  W^  \^N.  >^^^  ^"^  ^'^ 
S  CJ 
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being  as  an  attrt^ule,  or  exists  throHgh  hiaif  as  its  grmmd^  It 
remains  undecided  whether  the  properties  of  intelligence  and 
will  are  to  be  referred  to  the  Supreme  Being  in  the  former 
or  only  in  the  latter  sense ;  as  inherent  attributes,  or  only  as 
cofuequences  that  have  existence  in  other  things  tkrangh  him." 
Were  the  latter  the  truth,  then,  notwithstanding  all  the  pre-emi- 
nence which  must  be  assigned  to  the  Eternal  First  from  the  suf- 
ficiency, unity,  and  independence  of  his  being,  as  the  dread 
ground  of  the  universe,  his  nature  woulct  yet  fall  far  short  of  that 
which  we  are  bound  to  comprehend  in  the  idea  of  GroD.  For, 
without  any  knowledge  or  determining  resolve  of  its  own,  it 
would  only  be  a  blind  necessary  ground  of  other  things  and 
other  spirits ;  and  thus  would  be  distinguished  from  the  fatb  of 
certain  ancient  philosophers  in  no  respect,  but  that  of  being  more 
definitely  and  intelligibly  described."*^ 

For  a  very  long  time,  indeed,  I  could  not  reconcile  peiVonality 
with  infinity  ;  and  my  head  was  with  Spinoza,  though  my  whole 
heart  remained  with  Paul  and  John.  Yet  there  had  dawned 
upon  me,  even  before  I  had  met  with  the  Critique  of  the  Pitre 
Reason,  a  certain  guiding  light.  If  the  mere  intellect  could 
make  no  certain  discovery  of  a  holy  and  intelligent  first  cause, 
it  might  yet  supply  a  demonstration,  that  no  legitimate  argument 
could  be  drawn  from  the  intellect  against  its  truth.  And  what  is 
this  mpre  than  St.  Paul's  assertion,  that  by  wisdom — (more  pro- 
perly translated  by  the  powers  of  reasoning) — ^no  man  ever  ar- 
rived at  the  knowledge  of  God  ?  What  more  than  the  sublimest, 
and  probably  the  oldest,  book  on  earth  has  taught  us, 

Silver  and  gold  man  searcheth  out : 

Bringeth  the  ore  out  of  the  earth,  and  darkness  into  light 

But  where  findeth  he  wisdom  ? 
Where  is  the  place  of  understanding  ? 

• 

*>  Thus  organization,  and  motion,  are  regarded  as/rom  God,  not  in  Grod 

*>  [From  Immanuel  Kant*s  treatise  entitled  Der  eintig  mdgliche  BewttM^ 

gyymt  %u  einer  Demon^traiim  fur  das  Ikuein  OSttes.    1.  Abth.  4.  Betr. 

S.  Jimmerkmng,  first  published  in  1763.    Works,  vol.  vi.,  p.  42.    Mr.  C.  gave 

feft  abbreviated  name  of  this  treatise,  and  referred  it  to  the   Vermischte 

Zufeiter  Band,,  §  102  and  103.    S.  C.^ 


■-■ —  •— •■™»J.^Aitaja, 
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The  abyss  crieth  ;  it  is  not  in  m« ! 
Ocean  echoeth  back ;  not  in  me  ! 

Whence  then  cometh  wisdom  ? 
Where  dwelleth  understanding  ? 

Hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the  living : 
Kept  secret  from  the  fowls  of  heaven ! 

Hell  and  death  answer ; 

We  have  heara  the  rumor  thereof  from  afkr ! 

God  marketh  out  the  road  to  it ; 
God  knoweth  its  abiding  ]}lace  ! 

He  beholdeth  the  ends  of  the  earth ; 

He  surveyeth  what  is  beneath  the  heavens  I 

And  as  he  weighed  out  the  winds,  and  measured  the 
♦         And  appointed  laws  to  the  rain, 
And  a  path  to  the  thunder, 
A  path  to  the  flashes  of  the  lightning ! 

Then  did  he  see  it. 

And  he  counted  it ; 

He  searched  into  the  depth  thereof, 

And  with  a  line  did  he  compass  it  round  ! 

But  to  man  he  said. 

The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  wisdom  for  thee  / 

And  to  avoid  evil. 

That  is  thy  understanding.^B 

I  became  convinced,  that  religion,  as  both  the  corner-stone  and 
the  key-stone  of  morality,  must  have  a  moral  origin  ;  so  far  at 
least,  that  the  evidence  of  its  doctrines  could  not,  like  the  truths 
of  abstract  science,  be  wholly  independent  of  the  will.  It  were 
therefore  to  be  expected,  that  its  fundamental  truth  would  be 
such  as  might  be  denied  ;  though  only  by  the  fix)l,  and  even  by 
the  fool  from  the  madness  of  the  heart  alone  ! 

The  question  then  concerning  our  faith  in  the  existence  of  a 
Grod,  not  only  as  the  ground  of  the  universe  by  his  essence,  but 
as  its  maker  and  judge  by  his  wisdom  and  holy  will,  appeared 
to  stand  thus.    The  sciential  teaieoii)  ^<^  ^\<^\a  ^V  ^>K>si^ 
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purely  ihcoretical,  remains  neutral,  as  long  as  its  name  and  sem 
.  blancc  arc  not  usurped  by  the  opponents  of  the  doctrine.  Bui 
it  then  becomes  an  effective  ally  by  exposing  the  false  show  of 
demonstration,  or  by  evincing  the  equal  demonstrability  of  the 
ox)ntrary  from  premises  equally  logical."  The  understanding 
mdantime  suggests,  the  analogy  of  experience  facilitates,  the  be- 
lief. Nature  excites  and  recalls  it,  as  by  a  perpetual  revelation. 
Our  feelings  almost  necessitate  it ;  and  ^he  law  of  conscience 
peremptorily  commands  it.  The  arguments  that  at  all  apply  to 
it,  are  in  its  favor ;  and  there  is  nothing  against  it  but  its  own 
sublimity.  It  could  not  be  infellectually  more  evident  without 
becoming  morally  less  effective  ;  without  counteracting  its  own 
end  by  sacrificing  the  life  of  faith  to  the  cold  mechanism  of  a 
worthless  because  compulsory  assent.  The  belief  of  a  God  and 
a  future  state  (if  a  passive  acquiescence  may  be  flattered  with 
the  name  of  belief)  does  not  indeed  always  beget  a  good  heart ; 
but  a  good  heart  so  naturally  begets  the  belief,  that  the  very  few 
exceptions  must  be  regarded  as  strange  anomalies  from  strange 
and  unfortunate  circumstances.'" 

«  Wherever  A  =  B,  and  A  is  not  =  B,  are  equally  demonstrable,  the  pre- 
mise in  each  undeniable,  the  induction  evident,  and  the  conclusion  legiti- 
mate— tlie  result  must  be  that  contraries  can  both  be  true  (which  is  absurd), 
or  that  the  fuculty  and  forms  of  reasoning  employed  are  inapplicable  to  the 
subject—i  e  that  there  is  a  ftsTa0»9is  Cf j  aXXo  Y'*">f'  Thus,  the  attributes 
of  Space  and  Time  applied  to  Spirit  are  heterogeneous — and  the  proof 
'  of  this  is,  that  by  admitting  them  expUcite  or  impHcitc  contraries  may  be 
demonstrated,  true— i.e.  that  the  same,  taken  in  the  same  sense,  is  true  and 
not  true. — That  the  vrorld  had  a  beginning  in  Time  and  a  bound  in  Space; 
and  That  the  world  had  not  a  beginning  and  has  no  limit; — That  a  self- 
originating  ;ict  is,  and  is  not  possible,  are  instances. 

30  [<*  I  bflieve  that  the  notion  of  God  is  essential  to  the  human  mind ; 
that  it  is  called  forth  into  distinct  consciousness  principally  by  the  con- 
science, and  auxiliarly  by  the  manifest  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  in  the 
outward  creation.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  to  my  reason,  that  the  existence 
of  God  is  absolutely  and  necessarily  insusceptible  of  a  scientific  demon- 
stration, and  that  Scripture  has  so  represented  it.  For  it  commands  us  to 
believe  in  one  God.  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God:  thou  shalt  have  none  other 
gods  hut  me.  Now  all  comniandment  necessarily  relates  to  the  will ; 
whereas  all  scientific  demonstration  is  independent  of  the  will,  md  is 
apodictic  or  demonstrative  only  as  far  as  it  is  compulsory  on  the  mind, 
90/rntem,  noUntem"    Lit.  Rem.,  I.     "  The  Trinity  of  persons  in  the  Unit) 
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From  these  preiuiscg  I  proceeded  to  draw  the  following  con- 
clusions. First,  that  having  once  fully  admitted  the  cxistcince 
of  an  infinite  yet  self-conscious  Creator,  we  are  n^t  allowed  to 
ground  the  irrationality  of  any  other  article  of  faith  ou  argu- 
ments which  would  equally  prove  that  to  be  irrational,  which 
ue  had  allowed  to  he  reaL  Secondl)*,  that  whatt  v«r  is  deduci- 
ble  from  the  admission  of  a  self 'Comprehending  and  creative 
spirit  may  ha  legitimately  used  in  proof  of  the  posMi/iiy  of  any 
further  mystery  concerning  the  divine  nature.  Possibilitateni 
mystcriorum  (Trinilatis,  &c.)  oontra  insultus  Infideliuni  vi  Ilaj- 
reticorum  a  contradictionibus  vindico  ;  haud  quidmi  voritatcin, 
quae  revelations^  sola  stal)iliri  possit ;  says  Leibnitz  in  a  letter  to 
his  Duke.  lie  then  adds  the  following  just  and  impoptarit  re- 
mark. "  In  vain  will  tradition  or  texts  of  Scripture  he  adduced 
in  support  of  a  doctrine,  donee  clava  impossibilitatis  et  contra- 
dictionis  e  manihus  horum  Herculum  extorta  fuerit.  For  the 
heretic  will  still  reply,  that  texts,  the  literal  s(^nse  of  which  is 
not  so  much  above  as  directly  against  all  reason,  must  h?  under- 
stood figuratively,  as  Herod  vt  a  fox,  and  so  forth."" 

These  principles  I  held,  philosophicaJIy,  while  in  n^spect  of 

of  the  Godhend  wonid  hnvo  been  a  necessary  idei  of  my  specul  itivo  reason, 
deduced  from  the  necessary  postiilate  of  an  intcllifijent  creator,  w]i<;se  ideas 
being  anterior  to  the  thini^s,  must  he  more  actual  than  those  tilings,  even 
as  those  thin^  are  more  actual  than  our  images  derived  from  them;  and 
who,  as  intcUiijent,  must  liave  had  co-eternally  an  arlecjuato  ide.-  of  himself, 
in  and  thronqih  which  he  created  all  thin<;s  hoth  in  heaven  and  e\rth.  But 
this  would  ordy  have  been  a  speculative  idea',  like  those  of  circh"?  und  other 
mathexnatical  fibres,  to  which  we  are  not  authorized  by  tiie  prdctical 
reason  to  attribute  reality.  Solely  in  conseijuence  of  our  Rcdem)>tion  does 
the  Trinity  become  a  doctrine,  the  belief  of  wliich  as  real  is  Cdm^nanded 
bv  oup  conscience."  Ibid.  "The  same  distinction  between  the  belief  of 
mere  intellectual  positions  or  logical  notions  in  religion  and  tlie  receptioji 
of  living  substantive  ideas  correspondent  to  them,  is  set  forth,  and  th:it 
retigiuus  faith  consists  in  the  latter  alone  is  ar/^ned  in  the  Aids  tw  Refler- 
tion, Comment  on  Aphorism  TI.  On  that  which  is  indeed  Sphifual  Re/i- 
giont  vol.  i.,  5th  edit.     S.  C] 

•»  [I  have  looked  throuujh  several  collections  of  letters  and  other  writinirs 
of  Leibnitz,  besides  the  c<illection  of  his  works  by  Dutens,  and  that  of  all 
hi*  philosophical  works  by  Erdmann,  but  have  not  met  witli  this  letter 
The  edition  of  the  philosophical  works  by  Raspe,  with  a  preface  by  Mr 
Sstner,  Amst.  et  Leip.,  1705,  I  have  never  seen.    S.  C.^ 
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revealed  religion  I  remained  a  zealous  Unitarian.  I  considered 
•  the  idea  of  tiie  Trinity  a  fair  sciiolastic  inference  from  the  being 
of  God,  as  a  creative  intelligence ;  and  that  it  was  therefore 
entitled  to  the  rank  of  an  esoteric  doctrine  of  natural  religion. 
But  seeing  in  the  same  no  practical  or  moral  bearing,  I  confined 
it  to  the  schools  of  philosophy.  The  admission  of  the  Logos,  as 
hypostasized  (that  is,  neither  a  mere  attribute,  nor  a  personifica- 
tion), in  na  respect  removed  my  doubts  concerning  the  Incarna- 
tion and  the  ^  Redemption  by  the  cross  ;  which  I  could  neither 
reconcile  in  reason  with  the  impassiveness  of  the  Divine  Being, 
nor  in  my  moral  feelings  with  the  sacred  distinction  between 
things  and  persons,  the  vicarious  payment  of  a  debt  and  the  vi- 
cariou's  expiation  of  guHt.  A  more  thorough  revolution  in  my 
philosophic  principles,  and  a  deeper  insight  into  my  own  heart, 
were  yet  wanting.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  doubt,  that  the  differ- 
ence of  my  metaphysical  notions  from  those  of  Unitarians  in 
general  contributed  to  my  final  re-conversion  to  the  whole  truth 
in  Christ ;  even  as  according  to  his  own  confession  the  books  of 
certain  Platonic  philosophers  {libri  quorundam  Piatonicorum) 
commenced  the  rescue  of  St.  Augustine's  faith  from  the  same 
error  aggravated  by  the  far  darker  accompaniment  of  the  Mani- 
chaean  heresy.' 
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«  Et  prima  volens,  ^c.  Confess,  vii.,  13.  And  thou  willing  first  to  show 
me,  how  Thou  rcsislest  the  proud  but  give$t^grace  unto  the  humble^  and 
by  how  great  an  act  of  Thy  mercy  Thou  hadst  traced  out  to  men  the  way 
of  humility,  in  that  Thy  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  men : — 
Thou  procuredst  for  me,  by  means  of  one  puffed  up  with  most  unnatural 
pride,  certain  books  of  the  Platonists,  translated  from  Greek  into  Latin. 
An  I  therein  I  read,  not  indeed  in  the  very  words,  but  to  the  very  same 
puipose,  enforced  by  many  and  divers  reasons,  that  In  the  beginning  was 
the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God,  &c.  (A 
former  translation  revised  by  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Pusey,  D.  D.) 

Perrexiergo  ad  Siniplicianum,Scc.  Confess,  viii.,  3.  To  SimplicianUa 
then  I  went,  the  father  of  Ambrose  (a  Bishop  now)  in  receiving  thy  grace, 
and  whom  Ambrose  truly  loved  as  a  father.  To  him  I  related  the  mazes 
of  my  wanderings.  But  when  I  mentioned  that  J  had  read  certain  books 
of  the  Platonists,  which  Victorinus,  sometime  Rhetoric  Professor  of  Rome 
(who  had  died  a  Christian  as  I  had  heard),  had  translated  into  Latin,  he  tes- 
tified his  joy  that  I  had  not  fallen  upon  the  writings  of  other  philosophers, 
full  of  fallacies  and  deceits^  after  the  rudiments  of  this  world,  whereas 
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While  my  mind  was  thus  perplexed,  by  a  gracious  providence 
for  which  I  can  never  be  suflicicntly  grateful,  the  generous  and 
munificent  patronage  of  Mr.  Josiah  and  Mr.  Thomas  Wedgwood 
enabled  me  to  finish  my  education  in  Germany."  Instead  of 
troubling  others  with  my  own  crude  notions  and  juvenile  compo- 
sitions, I  was  thenceforwanl  better  employed  in  attempting  lo 
store  my  own  head  with  the  wisdom  of  others.  I  made  the  best 
use  of  my  time  and  means  ;  and  there  is  therefore  no  period  of 
my  life  on  which  I  can  look  back  with  such  un mingled  satisfac- 
tion. Afler  acquiring  a  tolerable  suflicioncy  in  the  Gorman  lan- 
guage** at  Ratzeburg,  which  with  my  voyage  and  journey  thither 

the  Platonists  many  ways  led  to  the  belief  in  God  and  his  Word.  {Ut 
iu/nra.)    Ed  ] 

»  [Mr.  C.  left  England  on  the  16th  of  September,  nO'^,  when  he  sailed 
from  Great  Yarmouth  to  Hamburgh,  in  company  with  Mr.  Wordsworth 
ind  his  sister.    S.  C  ] 

M  To  those,  who  design  to  acquire  the  language  of  a  country  in  the 
country  itself,  it  may  be  useful,  if  I  mention  the  incalculable  advantage 
which  I  derived  from  learning  all  the  words,  that  could  possibly  be  so 
learned,  with  the  objects  before  me,  and  without  the  intermediation  of  the 
English  terms.  It  was  a  regular  part  of  my  morning  studies  for  the  first 
six  weeks  of  my  residence  at  Ratzeburg,  to  accompany  the  good  and  kind 
old  pastor,  with  whom  I  livecl,  from  the  cellar  to  the  roof  through  gardens, 
farm  yard,  &c.,  and  to  call  every,  the  minutest,  thing  by  its  German  name. 
Advertisements,  farces,  jest  books,  and  the  conversation  of  children  while 
I  was  at  play  with  them,  contributed  their  share  to  a  more  home-like 
.acquaintance  with  the  language,  than  I  could  have  acquired  from  works 
of  polite  literature  alone,  or  even  from  polite  society.  There  is  a  passage 
of  hearty  sound  sense  in  Luther's  German  letter  on  interpretation,  to  the 
translation  of  which  I  shall  prefix,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  read  the  Ger- 
man, yet  are  not  likely  to  have  dipped  often  in  the  massive  folios  of  this 
heroic  reformer,  the  simple,  sinewy,  idiomatic  words  of  the  original. 
*'  Denn  man  muss  nicht  die  Buchstabcn  in  der  Lateinischen  Sprache 
fngen  wie  man  soil  Deutsch  reden ;  sondern  man  muss  die  Mutter  im 
Hanse  die  Kinder  auf  den  Gassen,  den  gemeinen  Mann  auf  dem  Markte, 
daram  fragen :  und  denselbigen  auf  das  Maul  sehen  wie  sie  reden,  und 
damach  dolmetschen.  So  verstehen  sie  es  denn,  und  merken  dass  man 
Devttch  mit  ihnen  redet." 

Trakslation. 
For  Mie  must  not  ask  the  letters  in  the  Latin  tongue,  how  one  ought  to 
^>eak  German ;  but  one  must  ask  the  mother  in  the  house,  the  children  in 
tiM  lane*  and  alleys,  the  common  man  in  the  market,  coTvc^tti\u^W\\%\  ^«:^ 
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I  have  described  in  The  Friend,**  I  proceeded  through  Hanover 
to  Gottingen. 

Here  I  regularly  attended  the  lectures  on  physiology  in  tlie 
morning,  and  on  natural  history  in  the  evening,'  under  Blurnen- 
bach,  a  name  as  dear  to  every  Englishman  who  has  studied  at 
that  university,  as  it  is  venerable  to  men  of  science  throughout 
Rurope  !  Eichhorn's  lectures  on  the  New  Testament  wore  re- 
peated to  me  from  notes  by  a  studeftt  from  Ratzoburg/a  young 
man  of  sound  learning  and  indefatigable  industry,  who  is  now,  I 
lx?licve,  rt  professor  of  the  Oriental  languages  at  Heidelberg. 
But  my  chief  efforts  were  directed  towards  a  grounded  knowledge 
of  the  German  language  and  literature.  From  Professor 
Tychsen  I  received  as  many  lessons  in  the  Grothic  of  Ulphilas" 
as  sufficed  to  make  me  acquainted  with  its  grammar,  and  the 
radical  words  of  most  frequent  occurrence ;  and  with  the  occa- 
sional assistance  of  the  same  philosophical  lingjjist,  I  read 
through"  Ottfried's  metrical  paraphrase  of  the  gospel,   and  the 

and  look  at  the  movei  of  their  mouths  while  they  are  talking,  and  there- 
after interpret.  They  understand  you  then,  and  mark  that  one  talks  Ger- 
man with  them.* 

35  [See  The  Second  Landing-place.     Essay  III.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  251.     S.  C] 

3«  [See  note  D.  in  the  Appeniix.     S.  C  ] 

'7  This  paraphrase,  written  ahout  the  time  of  CharlemaEjno,  is  by  no 
means  deficient  in  occasional  passages  of  considerable  poetic  merit.  There 
is  a  flow,  and  a  tender  enthusi^m  in  the  following  lines  (at  the  conclusion 
of  Chapter  XI.)  which,  even  in  tlie  translation,  will  not,  I  flatter  myself, 
fail  .to  interest  the  reader.  Ottfried  is  describing  the  circujnstance« 
immediately  following  the  birth  of  our  Lord. 

She  gave  with  joy  her  virgin  breast ; 
She  hid  it  not,  she  bared  the  breast, 
Which  suckled  that  divinest  babe ! 
Blessed,  blessed  were  the  breasts 
Which  the  Saviour  infant  kiss'd  ; 
And  blessed,  blessed  was  the  mother 
Who  wrappM  his  limbs  in  swaddling  clothes, 
Singing  placed  him  on  her  bp, 

*  [Archdeacon  1I»re  hns  kindly  commnnicH ted  tome  that  this  passofe  ocean  in  n  Set^- 
krief  vom  Dolmctachcn  der  heiligen  Schrift,  written  to  Wencesii>lHns  Link,  when  Luther 
was  In  the  C.tstle  of  Cobnrg,  during  the  Diet  of  Augsburg;,  1530 :  that  it  is  to  be^mnd  In 
vol.  zzi.  of  Wnlch's  edit,  of  Luther's  works  P-  3I9-  The  wordx  wU  dU  EmcI  tkm^  aftei 
Deuttch  reden,  were  doubtless  omitted  intentionally.    S.  C] 
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most  important  remains  of  the  Theotiscun,  or  the  tninsitioniil 
■tate  of  the  Teutonic  Innc^uasce  from  tlie  Gotliic  to  the  oKl  Ger. 
man  of  tho  Swubinn  pericxl."  Of  this  period — (the  polishod 
dialect  of  which  is  analogous  to  that  of  our  Chaucer,  and  whic  h 
leaves  the  philosopliic  student  in  doubt,  wiietlier  tiie  huiguage  lias 
not  since  then  lost  more  in  sweetness  and  flpxibilitv,  than  it  has 
^ined  in  condensation  ond  copiousness) — I  read  with  st^dulous 
accurncy  the  Minnesinger   (or   singers  of  love,  tlie   Proven(ja\ 

Hung  o'er  him  with  her  looks  of  love. 
And  so<ith*d  him  with  a  lulling  motion. 
Blessed  !  for  she  sheltered  him 
From  the  damp  and  chilling  air ; 
Blessed,  hlea«»ed  !  for  she  lav 
With  such  a  bahe  in  one  blest  bed, 
Close  as  habes  and  mothers  lie ! 
Blessed,  blessed  evermore. 
With  her  virgin  lips  she  kiss'd. 
With  her  arms,  and  to  her  breast 
She  embraced  the  babe  divine. 
Her  babe  divine  the  virgin  mother!    • 
."     There  lives  not  on  this  ring  of  earth 
A  mortal,  that  can  sing  her  praise. 
Mighty  mother,  virgin  pure. 
In  the  darkness  and  the  nigliX 
For  us  she  bore  the  heavenly  Lord  !* 

Most  interesting  is  it  to  consider  the  effect,  when  the  feelings  arc 
vrrought  above  the  natural  pitch  by  the  belief  of  something  mysterious, 
while  all  the  images  are  purely  natural.  Then  it  is,  that  religion  and 
poetry  strike  deepest. 

*  [See  note  E.  in  the  Appendix.     S.  C] 

*  rOtfHdl  Evang.,  Llb.%  cap.  xi.,  1.  73-106.  containrd  in  Sch1lter*8  Tkeaaurua  Anti^i- 
Maai  TntenUmrum,  pp.  jO-51.  The  trannlntion  1h  a  lictlo  condensed  but  faithAil  in'sienae 
K  ilwll  ^re  s  few  cooplibi  a#  the  orli^nal  to  show  the  rhyuie  and  metre. 


* 


Tbo  bot  si  mft  gllustl 
tblo  kiiidlsgnn  brusti, 

•  *       «       • 

Er  n*lst  in  erdringe 
^ther  im  lob  bninge. 

*  •       «       • 

Daf  man  ni  rinft, 
''  onh  sonna  ni  hiscinit, 

Ther  is  io  |^ibiinge, 
the  er  es  blKinne.    fl.  ('i 
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poets  of  the  Swabian  court)  and  the  metrical  romances ;  and  then 
abored  through  sufficient  specimens  of' the  master  singers,  their 
legen^rate  successors ;  not  however  without  occasional  pleasure 
*X)m  the  rude,  yet  interesting  strains  of  Hans  Sachs,  the  cobbler 
f  Nuremberg.*  Of  this  man's  genius  five  folio  volumes  with 
v)uble  columns  are  extant  in  print,  and  nearly  an  equal  number 
n  manuscript;  yet  the  indefatigable  bard  takes  care  to  inform 
\is  readers,  that  he  never  made  a  shoe  the  less,  but  had  virtuously 
reared  a  large  family  by  the  labor  of  his  hands. 

In  Pindar,  Chaucer,  Dante,  Milton,  and  many  more,  we  have 
instances  of  the  close  connexion  of  poetic  genius  with  the  love 
of  liberty  and  of  genuine  reformation.  The  moral  sense  at  least 
will  not  be  outraged,  if  I  add  to"  the  list  the  name  of  this  honest 
shoemaker  (a  trade  by  the  bye  remarkable  for  the  production  of 
philosophers  and  poets).  His  poem  entitled  The  Morning  Star, 
was  the  very  first  publication  that  appeared  in  praise  and  support 
of  Luther ;  and  an  excellent  hymn  of  Hans  Sachs,  which  has 
been  deservedly  translated  into  almost  all.  the  European  lan- 
guages, was  commonly  sung  in  the  Protestant  churches,  when- 
ever the  heroic  reformer  visited  them. 

In  Luther's  own  German  writings,  and  eminently  in  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  the  German  language  commenced.  I  mean 
the  language  as  it  is  at  present  written  ;  that  which  is  called  the 
High-German,  as  contra-distinguished  from  the  Platt-Teutsch, 
the  cnalect  of  the  flat  or  northern  countries,  and  from  the  Ober- 
Teutsch,  the  language  of  the  middle  and  Southern  Germany. 
The  High  German  is  indeed  a  lingua  communis,  not  actually  the 
native  language  of  any  province,  but  the  choice  and  fragrancy 
of  all  the  dialects.  From  this  cause  it  is  at  oi.-ce  the  most  copi- 
ous  and  the  most  grammatical  of  all  the  Eunpean  tongues. 

Within  less  than  a  century  after  Luther's  dcLth  the  German 
was  inundated  with  pedantic  barbarisms.  A  few  volumes  of  this 
period  I  read  through  from  motives  of  curiosity ;  for  it  is  not 
easy  to  imagine  anything  more  fantastic,  jthan  the  very  appear- 
ance of  their  pages.  Almost  every  third  word  is  a  Latin  word 
with   a   Germanized   ending,   the    Latin  portion   being  always 


\ 

t 


V  [See  note  F.  in  the  Appendix     S.  C]        ( 
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printed  in  Roman  letters,  while  in  the  lost  syllable  the  Grcrman 
character  is  retained. 

At  length,  about  the  year  1620,  Opitz  arose,  whose  genius 
more  nearly  resembled  that  of  Dryden  than  any  other  poet,  who 
at  present  occurs  to  my  recollection/"  In  the  opinion  of  Les- 
sing,  the  most  acute  of  critics,  and  of  Adelung,  the  first  of  Lexi- 
CGgraphers,  Opitz,  and  the  Silcsiim  poets,  his  followers,  not  only 
lestored  the  language,  but  still  remain  the  models  of  pure  dic- 
tion. A  stranger  has  no  vote  on  such  a  question ;  but  after 
repeated  perusal  of  the  works  of  Opitz  my  feelings  justified  the 
verdict,  and  I  seemed  to  have  acquired  from  them  a  sort  of  tact 
for  what  is  genuine  in  the  style  of  later  writers. 

Of  the  splendid  era,  which  commenced  with  Gcllert,  Klop- 
stock,  Ramler,  Lessing,  and  their  compeers,  I  need  not  spcak.^* 
With  the  opportunities  which  I  enjoyed,  it  would  have  been  dis- 
graceful not  to  have  been  familiar  with  their  writings ;  and  I 
have  already  said  as  much  as  the  present  biographical  sketch 
requires  concerning  the  German  philosophers,  whose  works,  for 
the  greater  part,  I  became  acquainted  with  at  a  far  later  period.** 

Soon  after  my  return  from  Germany"  I  was  solicited  to  under- 
take  the  literary  and  political  department  in  the  Morning  Post  ;** 
and  I  acceded  to  the  proposal  on  the  condition  that  the  paper  should 
thencefi>rward  be  conducted  on  certain  fixed  and  announced  prin- 
ciplea,  and  that  I  should  neither  be  obliged  nor  requested  to  deviate 
from  them  in  favor  of  any  party  or  any  event.  In  consequence, 
that  Journal  became  and  for  many  years  continued  anti-minis- 
terial  indeed,  yet  with  a  very  qualified  approbation  of  the  opposi- 
tion, and  with  far  greater  earnestness  and  zeal  both  anti-Jacobin 
and  anti-Gallican.  To  this  hour  I  cannot  find  reason  to  approve 
of  the  first  war  either  in  its  commencement  or  its  conduct.     Nor 

40  [See  note  G.  in  the  Appendix.     S.  C] 

«■  [See  note  H.  ib.    S.  C  ] 

«*  [See  note  I.  in  the  Appendix.    S.  C] 

A  [Mr.  Coleridge  arrived  in  London  from  Germciny  on  the  27th  of 
November,  1799.    S.  C] 

**  [The  reader  is  referred  to  the  end  of  the  Biographical  Supplement  in 
roL  ii.»  for  remarks  of  Mr.  Stuart,  who  edited  the  Morning  Post  from 
Angoit,  1793,  to  August,  1S03,  on  this,  pail  of  the  B.  L.  from  the  preMot 
Mncnph.    S.  C] 
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ean  I  understand,  with  what  reason  either  Mr.  Percival  (whom  I 
am  singular  enough  to  regard  as  the  hest  and  wisest  minister  of 
thjs  reign),  nor  the  present  Administration,  can  be  said  to  have 
pursued  the  plans  of  Mr.  Pitt.  The  love  of  their  country,  and 
perseverant  hostility  to  French  principles  and  French  ambition, 
are  indeed  honorable  qualities  common  to  them  and  to  their  pre- 
decessor. But  it  appears  to  me  as  clear  as  the  evidence  of  facts 
can  render  any  question  of  history,  that  the  successes  of  the 
Percival  and  of  the  existing  ministry  have  been  owing  to  their 
having  pursued  measures  the  direct  contrary  to  Mr.  Pitt's. 
Such  for  instance  are  the  concentration  of  the  national  force  to 
one  object ;  the*  abandonment  of  the  subsidizing  policy,  so  far  at 
least  as  neither  to  goad  nor  bribe  the  continental  courts  into  war, 
till  the  convictionb  of  their  subjects  had  rendered  it  a  war  of  their 
own  seeking ;  and  above  all,  in  their  manly  and  generous  reliance 
on  the  good  sense  of  the  English  people,  and  on  that  loyalty  which 
is  linked  to  the  very"  heart  of  the  nation  by  the  system  of  credit 
and  the  interdependence  of  property. 

<»  Lord  Grenville  has  lately  re-asserted  (in  the  House  of  Lords)  the 
imminent  dang;er  of  a  revolution  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  war  against 
France.  I  doubt  not,  that  his  Lordship  is  sincere ;  and  it  must  be  flattering 
to  his  feelings  to  believe  it.  But  where  are  the  evidences  of  the  danger, 
to  which  a  future  historian  can  appeal  ?  Or  must  he  rest  on  an  assertion  .' 
Let  me  be  permitted  to  extract  a  passage  on  the  subject  from  The  Friend. 
"  I  have  said  that  to  withstand  the  arguments  of  the  lawless,  the  anti- 
Jacobins  proposed  to  suspend  the  law,  and  by  the  interposition  of  a  par- 
ticular statute  to  eclipse  the  blessed  light  of  the  universal  sun,  that  spies 
and  informers  might  tyrannize  and  escape  in  the  ominous  darkness.  Oh !  if 
these  mistaken  men,  intoxicated  with  alarm  and  bewildered  by  that  panic 
of  property,  which  they  themselves  were  the  chief  agents  in  exciting,  had 
ever  lived  in  a  country  where  there  really  existed  a  general  disposition  to 
change  and  rebellion !  Had  they  ever  travelled  through  Sicily ;  or  through 
France  at  the  first  coming  on  of  the  revolution ;  or  even,  alas !  through  too 
many  of  the  provinces  of  a  sist«r  island  ;  ^hey  could  not  but  have  shrunk 
from  their  own  declarations  concerning  the  state  of  feeling  and  opinion  at 
that  time  predominant  through  Great  Britain.  There  was  a  time^Heaven 
grant  that  that  time  may  have  passed  by) ! — when  by  crossing  a  narrow 
strait,  they  might  have  learned  the  true  symptoms  of  approaching  danger, 
mnd  have  secured  themselves  from  mistaking  the  meetings  and  idle  rant  of 
■uch  sedition,  as  shrank  appalled  from  the  sight  of  a  constable,  for  the  dir« 
murmuring  and  strange  consternation  which  precedes  the  storm  or  earth- 
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Be  this  as  it  may,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  Morning  Post  proved 
a  far  more  useful  ally  to  the  Government  in  its  most  important 
objects,  in  consequence  of  its  being  generally  considered  as 
moderately  anii -ministerial,  than  if  it  had  been  the  avowed 
eulogist  of  Mr.  Pitt.  The  fe\v,  whose  curiosity  or  fancy  should 
lead  them  to  turn  over  the  journals  of  that  date,  may  find  a  small 
proof  of  tliis  in  the  frequent  charges  made  by  the  Morning 
(chronicle,  that  such  and  such  essays  or  leading  paragraphs  hu'' 

quake  of  national  discord.  Not  only  in  coffee-houses  and  public  thcatrcd, 
but  even  at  the  tables  of  the  wealthy,  they  would  have  heard  the  advocates 
of  cxistinf^  Government  defend  their  cause  in  the  language  and  with  the 
tone  of  men,  who  are  conscious  that  they  are  in  a  minority.  But  in  Eng- 
land, when  the  alarm  was  at  its  highest,  there  was  not  a  city,  no,  not  a  town 
or  village,  in  which  a  man  suspected  of  holding  democratic  principles  could 
move  abroad  without  receiving  some  unpleasant  proof  of  the  hatred  in 
which  his  supposed  opinions  were  held  by  the  great  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  only  instances  of  popular  excess  and  indignation  were  on  the 
side  of  the  government  and  the  established  church.  But  why  need  I  appeal 
to  these  invidious  facts  ?  Turn  over  the  pages  of  history  and  seek  for  a 
single  instance  of  a  revolution  having  been  effected  without  the  concur- 
^na^  of  either  the  nobles,  or  the  ecclesiastics,  or  the  monied  classes,  in  any 
country,  in  which  the  influences  of  property  had  ever  been  predominant, 
and  where  the  interests  of  the  proprietors  were  interlinked  !  Examine 
the  revolution  of  the  Belgic  provinces  under  Philip  II. ;  the  civil  wars  of 
Prance  in  the  preceding  generation ;  the  history  of  the  American  revolu- 
tion, or  the  yet  more  recent  events  in  Sweden  and  in  Spain ;  and  it  will  be 
scarcely  possible  not  to  perceive  that  in  England  from  H^l  to  the  peace  cf 
Amiens  there  were  neither  tendencies  to  confederacy  nor  actual  confe- 
deracies, against  which  the  existing  laws  had  not  provided  both  sufficient 
safeguards  and  im  ample  punishment.  But,  alas !  the  panic  of  property  had 
been  struck  in  the  first  instance  for  party  purposes ;  and  when  it  became 
general,  its  propagators  caught  it  themselves  and  ended  in  believing  their 
own  lie;  even  as  our  bulls  in  Borrowdale  sometimes  run  mad  with  the 
echo  of  their  own  bellowing.  The  consequences  were  most  injurious.  Our 
attention  was  concentrated  on  a  monster,  which  could  not  survive  the 
convulsions,  in  which  it  had  been  brought  forth, — even  the  enlightened 
Barke  himself  too  often  talking  and  reasoning,  as  if  a  perpetual  and 
oi^nized  anarchy  had  been  a  possible  thing !  Thus  while  we  were 
warring  against  French  doctrines,  we  took  little  heed  whether  the  means 
bgr  which  we  attempted  to  overthrow  them,  were  not  likely  to  aid  and 
AOgment  the  far  more  formidable  evil  of  French  ambition.  Like  childrtn 
we  ran  away  from  the  yelping  of  a  cur,  and  took  shelter  at  the  heels  of  • 
vicious  war  horse.*'    (Vol.  II.,  Essay  t.,  4th  edit  ) 
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been  sent  from  the  Treasury.  The  rapid  and  unusual  increase 
in  the  sale  of  the  Morning  Poet  is  a  sufficient  pledge,  that  genuine 
impartiality  with  a  respectable  portion  of  literary  talent  will  secure 
the  success  of  a  newspaper  without  the  aid  of  party  or  ministerial 
patronage.  But  by  impartiality  I  mean  an  honest  and  enlightened 
adherence  to  a  code  of  intelligible  principles  previously  announced, 
and  faithfully  referred  to  in  support  of  every  judgment  on  men 
and  events ;  not  indiscriminate  abuse,  not  the  indulgence  of  an 
editor's  own  malignant  passions,  and  still  less,  if  that  be  possiblci 
a  determination  to  make  money  by  flattering  the  envy  and  cupi- 
dity, the  vindictive  restlessness  and  self-conceit  of  the  half-witted 
vulgar;  a  determination  almost  fiendish,  but  which,  I  have  been 
informed,  has  been  boastfully  avowed  by  one  man,  the  most 
notorious  of  these  niob-sycophants !  From  the  commencement 
of  the  Addington  administration  to  the  present  day,  whatever  I 
have  written  in  The  Morning  Post,  or  (afler  that  paper  was 
transferred  to  other  proprietors)  in  The  Courier,**  has  been  in 
defence  or  furtherance  of  the  measures  of  Grovernment. 

Things  of  this  nature  scarce  survive  that  night 
That  gives  them  birth ;  they  perish  in  the  sight; 
Cast  by  so  far  from  after Aife^  that  there 
Can  scarcely  aught  be  said,  but  that  they  wereP^*'' 

Yet  in  these  labors  I  employed,  and  in  the  belief  of  partial 
friends  wasted,  the  prime  and  manhood  of  my  intellect.  Most 
assuredly,  ihey  added  nothing  to  my  fortune  or  my  reputation.  The 
industry  of  the  week  supplied  the  necessities  of  the  week.   From 

<•  [Mr.  Coleridge  began  to  write  for  The  Courier  in  1811.  One  series 
of  E^ays,  mentioned  in  a  subsequent  page,  he  had  published  in  that  Paper 
in  1809.  He  wrote  for  the  Morning  Post  in  1800  and  1802,  but  not 
regularly  or  throughout  each  of  those  years.  See  the  Biog.  Supplement. 
S.  C] 

^  [From  the  prologue  to  "  The  Royal  Slave,"  a  Tragi-comedy  by  Wil- 
liam Cartwright. 

The  author  of  this  play  flourished  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  his  sue- 
c«fl8or«  and  died  of  the  camp  disease,  in  1643,  according  to  Wood's  Athen. 
Oz.t  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age.  He  wrote,  beside  The  Royal 
&Te,  The  Ordinary,  a  Comedy;  The  Lady  Errant,  a  Tragi-comedy;  Th% 
Siege,  or  Love's  Convert,  a  Tragi-comedy ;  and  Poems,  all  which  were 
printed  together  ip>  1651.    S.  C] 
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gOTeniment  or  the  friends  of  government  I  not  only  never  re- 
ceived remuneration,  nor  ever  expected  it ;  but  I  was  never 
honored  with  a  single  acknowledgment,  or  expression  of  satisfao- 
tioD.  Yet  the  retrosj)ect  is  far  from  painful  or  matter  of  regret. 
I  am  not  indeed  silly  enough  to  take  as  anything  more  than  a 
violent  hyperbole  of  party  debate,  Mr.  Fox's  assertion  that  tho 
kite  war  (I  trust  that  the  epithet  is  not  prematurely  applied)  was 
a  war  produced  by  the  Morning  Post ;  or  I  should  be  proud  to 
have  the  words  inscribed  on   my  tomb.^     As  little  do  I  regard 

'  [In  the  Autumn  of  1802  Mr.  Colerid(^  published  in  the  Morning  Pott 
two  long  letters  to  Mr.  Fox,  the  first  of  which  appeared  on  the  fourth, 
and  the  second  on  the  ninth,  of  November. 

These  Letters  are  not  only  Anti-Gallican  and  Anti-Jacobin,  but  strongly 
Anti-Napoleon.  They  breathe  tlie  same  uncompromising  hostility  to  the 
then  master  of  France,  the  same  disdain  of  the  "  upstart  Corsican,'^  not 
•imply  or  chiefly  as  an  invader  of  hereditary  rights,  but  as  an  unprincipled 
despot  and  oppressor  of  liberty,  whom  force  of  circumstances  more  than 
inherent  power  had  raised  on  high,— disdain  unmitigated  by  a  shade  either 
of  admiration  or  fear, — ^which  continued  to  be  his  line  of  sentiment  on  that 
sabject  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  But  the  friends  and  admirers  of  Fox  ^vere 
displeased  with  the  letters  on  his  account,  because  they  reflected  on  him 
for  a  departure  from  sound  Anglicanism  in  his  latter  policy,  and  expressed 
the  deeper  regret  on  this  head,  because  his  character,  as  previously  miini- 
fested,  had  seemed  to  be  that  of  a  **  genuine  Englishman."  The  writer 
WM  reproached  with  inconsistency,  because  he  had  once  been  the  satirist 
of  Pitt  and  the  eulogist  of  F^x.  Whether  or  no  these  censures  were,  de- 
served, whether  the  language  of  the  letters  was  indee<l,  as  even  his  friend 
Lamb  pronounced  it,  "  a  gentlemanly  ushering  in  of  most  arrogant  charges," 
or  only  such  plain,  bold  speaking  as  becomes  an  English  subject, — an  erec- 
tion of  strong  blame  upon  a  groundwork  of  real  earnest  praise  ; — ^whetlier 
or  no  its  tone  and  import  argue  any  essential  inconsistency  in  a  former  eu- 
logist of  Fox,  whom  it  declares  to  have  "  a  just  claim  on  the  gratitude  and 
tdmiration  of  his  country  for  his  counsels  and  exertions  during  the  whole 
continuance  of  the  ominous"  revolutionary  war ;  or  a  satirist  of  Pitt,  when 
it  affirms  that  the  Jacobinical  party  in  England  had  never  been  truly  for- 
midable, "  unless  it  were  during  the  Jacobinical  career  of  Mr.  Pitt's  par- 
titans**  at  the  close  of  the  contest  with  America; — these  are  questlorts, 
which  will  be  answered  more  justly  and  dispassionately  hereafter,  by  mnsiy 
even  now,  than  Ihey  were  in  the  year  1S02.  "  Upon  the  whole,"  says  Afr. 
Deqaincey,  in  reference  to  my  father's  change  of  sides  in  politics,  **  I  am 
of  opinion,  that  few  events  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  life  were  better  calcnbited 
to  place  his  disinterested  pursuit  of  truth  in  a  luminous  point  of  view.'* 
An  extract  from  Mr.  Dequincey's  defence  of  Mr.  roleTid%e'^^c\\\vca\^^^ 
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fbe  circumstance,  that  I  was  a  specified  object  of  Buonaparte' 
resentment  during  my  residence  in  Italy  in  consequence  of  those 
essays  in  the  Morning  Post  during  the  peace  of  Amiens.  -  Of 
Mb  I  was  warned  directly,  by  Baron  Von  Humbolt,  the  Prussian 
Plenipotentiary,  who  at  that  time  was  the  minister  of  the  Prussian 
court  at  Rome  ;  and  indirectly,  through  his  secretary,  by  Cardinal 
Fesch  himself.  Nor  do  I  lay  any  greater  weight  on  the  confirming* 
fact,  that  an  order  for  my  arrest  was  sent  from  Paris,  from  which 
danger  I  was  rescued  by  the  kindness  of  a  noble  Benedictine, 
and  the  gracious  connivance  of  that  good  old  man,  the  present 
Pope."  For  the  late  tyrant's  vindictive  appetite  was  omnivorous, 
and  preyed  equally  on  a  Due  d'Enghein,"  and  the  writer  of  a 
newspaper  paragraph.  Like  a  true  vulture,''  Napoleon,  with  an 
eye  not  less  telescopic,  and  with  a  taste  equally  coarse  in  his 
ravin,  could  descend  from  the  most  dazzling  heights  to  pounce 
on  the  leveret  in  the  brake,  or  even  on  the  field  mouse  amid  the 
grass.  But  I  do  derive  a  gratification  from  the  knowledge,  that 
my  essays  contributed  to  introduce  the  practice  of  placing  the  ques- 
tions  and  events  of  the  day  in  a  moral  point  of  view  ;  in  giving 
a  dignity  to  particular  measures  by  tracing  their  policy  or  im- 
policy to  permanent  principles,   and  an  interest  to  principles  by 

•istency,  and  an  opinion  expressed  by  him  of  his  political  writings,  in 
allusion  to  what  is  said  of  **  Buonaparte's  resentment"  in  this  paragraph 
oC  the  B.  L.,  will  appear  in  the  Appendix,  note  J.     S.  C] 

^  ['*  Rather  unexpectedly  he  had  a  visit  early  one  morning  from  a  nohle 
Benedictine  with  a  passport  signed  by  the  Pope  in  order  to  facilitate  his 
departure.  He  left  him  a  carriage,  and  an  admonition  for  instant  flight, 
which  was  promptly  obeyed  by  Coleridge.  Hastening  to  Leghorn,  he  dif. 
covered  an  American  vessel  ready  to  sail  for  England,  on  board  of  which 
he  embarked."     Life  of  Coleridge,  by  James  Gillinan,  pp.  180-1.    S.  C] 

M  I  seldom  think  of  the  murder  of  this  illustrious  Prince  without  recol- 
lecting the  lines  of  Valerius  Flaccus : 


super  ipsius  ingens 


Instat  fama  viri,  virtusque  baud  Iffita  tyranno; 
Ergo  anteire  roetus,  juvenemque  exstinguere  pergit. 

Argonaut  i.,  29. 

'     Manuel  Phile,  De  Animal,  Proprietat ,  aect  i.»  L  It. 
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the  application  of  them  to  individual  measures.  In  Mr.  Burke's 
writings  indeed  the  germs  of  almost  all  political  truths  may  bi? 
found.  But  I  dare  assume  to  myself  the  merit  of  having  first 
explicitly  defined  and  analysed  the  nature  of  Jacobinism ;  and 
that  in  distinguishing  the  Jacobin  from  the  republican,  the  demo- 
crat, and  the  mere  demagogue,  I  both  rescued  the  word  from  re- 
maining a  mere  term  of  abuse,  and  put  on  their  guard  many 
honest  minds,  who  even  in  their  heat  of  zeal  against  Jacobinism, 
admitted  or  supported  principles  from  which  the  worst  parts  of 
that  system  may  be  legitimately  deduced.  That  these  are  not 
necessary  practical  results  of  such  principles,  we  owe  to  that 
fortunate  inconsequence  of  our  nature,  which  permits  the  heart 
to  rectify  the  errors  of  the  understanding.  The  detailed  exami- 
nation of  the  consular  Grovernmcnt  and  its  pretended  constitution, 
and  the  proof  given  by  me,  that  it  was  a  consummate  despotism 
in  masquerade,  extorted  a  recantation  even  from  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  which  had  previously  extolled  this  constitution,  as 
the  perfection  of  a  wise  and  regulated  liberty.  On  every  great 
occurrence  I  endeavored  to  discover  in  past  history  the  event 
that  most  nearly  resembled  it.  I  procured,  wherever  it  was  possi- 
ble, the  contemporary  historians,  memorialists,  and  pamphleteers. 
Then  fairly  subtracting  the  points  of  difference  from  those  of  like- 
ness, as  the  balance  favored  the  former  or  the  latter,  I  conjectured 
that  the  result  would  be' the  same  or  different.  In  the  series  of 
essays  entitled  "  A  comparison  of  France  under  Napoleon  with 
Rome  under  the  first  Crcsars,"**  and  in  those  which  followed  "  On 
the  probable  final  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,"-^  I  feel  myself 
authorized  to  afRrm,  by  the  effect  produced  on  nnffliny  intelligent 
men,  that  were  the  dates  wanting,  it  might  have  been  suspected 
that  the  essay  shad  been  written  within  the  last  twelve  months. 

»*  [Comparison  of  the  present  state  of  Trance,  with  that  of  Rome  under 
(alius  and  Augustus  Caesar.    Morning  Post,  Sep.  21,  continued  on  Sep 
25,  and  on  Oct.  2,  1802.     S.  C  ] 

t*  [Morning  Post,  1802,  Ed  This  article.  On  the  circumstances  that  ap- 
pear especially  to  favor  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  at  ttiis  present  time, 
was  published  on  the  12th  of  October.  It  cnme  after  two  by  Mr.  Coleridge 
on  the  ail^irs  of  France,  the  first  of  which  appeared  Oct.  5,  and  was  ibl- 
lowrd  on  the  21st  by  an  essay  of  his,  entitled  Once  a  Jacobin  always  t 
laoobiD,  an  extract  from  which  was  inserted  in  The  Ft\«tvA.    ^.  ^  ^ 
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.The  same  plan  I  pursued  at  the  cominencement  of  the  Spanish 
revolution,  and  with  the  same  success,  taking  the  war  of  the 
United  Provinces  with  Philip  II.  as  the  ground-work  of  the  com- 
parison.^  I  have  mentioned  this  from  no  motives  of  vanity,  nor 
eii:en  from  motives  of  self-defence,  which  would  justify  a  certain 
degree  of  egotism,  especially  if  it  be  considered,  how  often  and 
grossly  I  have  been  attacked  for  sentiments,  which  I  had  exerted 
my  best  powers  to  confute  and  expose,  and  how  grievously  these 
charges  acted  to  my  disadvantage  while  I  was  in  Malta.  Or 
rather  they  would  have  done  so,  if  my  own  feelings  had  not  pre- 
cluded the  wish  of  a  settled  establishment  in  that  island.  But 
'  I  have  mentioned  it  from  the  full  persuasion  that,  armed  with 
tike  two-fold  knowledge  of  history  and  the  human  mind,  a  man 
will  scarcely  err  in  his  judgment  concerning  the  sum  total  of 
any  future  national  event,  if  he  have  been  able  to  procure  the 
original  documents  of  the  past,  together  with  authentic  accounts 
of  the  present,  and  if  he  have  a  philosophic  tact  for  what  is  truly 
important  in  facts,  and  in  most  instances  therefore  for  such  facts 
as  the  dignity  of  history  has  excluded  from  the  volumes  of  our 
modem  compilers,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  age  entitled  historians. 

To  have  lived  in  vain  must  be  a  painful  thought  to  any  man, 
and  especially  so  to  him  who  has  made  literature  his  profession. 
I  should  therefore  rather  condole  than  be  angry  with  the  mind, 
which  could  attribute  to  no  worthier  feelings  than  those  of  vanity 
or  self-love,  the  satisfaction  which  I  acknowledge  myself  to  have 
enjoyed  from  the  republication  of  my  political  essays  (either 
whole  or  as  extracts)  not  only  in  many  of  our  own  provincial 
papers,  but  irf  the  federal  journals  throughout  America.  I  re- 
garded it  as  some  proof  of  my  not  having  labored  altogether  in 
▼ain,  that  from  the  articles  written  by  me  shortly  before  and  at 
the  commencen>ent  of  the  late  unhappy  war  with  America,  not 
only  the  sentiments  were  adopted,  but  in  some  instances  the 
very  language,  in  several  of  the  Massachusetts  state  papers. 

But  no  one  of  these  motives  nor  all  conjointly  would  have  im- 
pelled  me  to  a  statement  so  uncomfortable  to  my  own  feelings, 

**  [Eight  letters  on  the  Spaniards,  which  appeared  in  The  Courier  on 
the  7th,  8th,  0th,  15th,  20th,  21st,  and  22d  days  of  December,  1809,  aod 
CB  the  20th  of  Jannary,  1810.    S.  C] 
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had  not  my  character  been  repeatedly  attacked,  by  an  unjusti- 
fiable intrusion  on  private  life,  as  of  a  man  incorrigibly  idle,  and 
who  intrusted  not  only  with  ample  talents,  but  favored  with  utt- 
usual  opportunities  of  improving  them,  had  nevertheless  suffered 
them  to  rust  away  without  any  efficient  exertion,  either  for  his 
own  good  or  that  of  his  fellow  creatures.  Even  if  the  composi- 
tions, which  I  have  made  public,  and  that  too  in  a  form  the  most 
certain  of  an  extensive  circulation,  though  the  least  flattenng  to 
an  author's  self-love,  had  been  published  in  books,  they  would 
have  filled  a  respectable  number  of  volumes,  though  every  pas- 
sage of  merely  temporary  interest  were  omitted.  My  prose 
writings  have  been  charged  with  a  disproportionate  demand  on 
the  attention  ;  with  an  excess  of  refinement  in  the  mode  of  ar- 
riving at  truths ;  with  beating  the  ground  for  that  which  might 
have  been  run  down  by  the  eye  ;  with  the  length  and  laborious 
construction  of  ray  periods  ;  in  short  with  obscurity  and  the  love 
of  paradox.  But  my  severest  critics  have  not  pretended  to  have 
found  in  my  compasitions  triviality,  or  traces  of  a  mind  that 
shrunk  from  the  toil  of  thinking.  No  one  has  charged  me  with 
tricking  out  in  other  words  the  thoughts  of  others,  or  with  hash- 
ing up  anew  the  cramhen  jam  decies  coctam  of  English  literatxuQ 
or  philosophy.  Seldom  have  I  written  that  in  a  day,  the  acqui- 
sition or  investigation  of  which  had  not  cost  me  the  previous 
labor  of  a  month. 

But  are  books  the  only  channel  through  which  the  stream  6t 
intellectual  usefulness  can  flow  ?  Is  the  diffusion  of  truth  to  he 
estimated  by  publications ;  or  publications  by  the  truth  which 
they  diffuse,  or  at  least  contain  ?  I  speak  it  in  the  excusable 
warmth  of  a  mind  stung  by  an  accusation,  which  has  not  only 
been  advanced  in  reviews  of  the  widest  circulation,  not  only  re- 
gistered in  the  bulkiest  works  of  periodical  literature,  but  by 
frequency  of  repetition  has  become  an  admitted  fact  in  private 
literary  circles,  and  thoughtlessly  repeated  by  too  many  who  call 
themselves  my  friends,  and  whose  own  recollections  ought  to 
have  suggested  a  contrary  testimony.  Would  that  the  criterion 
of  a  scholar's  utility  M'ere  the  number  and  moral  value  of  the 
truths,  which  he  has  been  the  means  of  throwing  into  the  general 
circulation  ;  or  the  number  and  value  of  iVvc  tc\\v\^^,  >»{\v«kv  \r| 

15* 
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hb  conversation  or  letters  he  has  excited  into  activity,  and  sup- 
plied with  the  germs  of  their  after-growth !  A  distinguished 
rank  might  not  ind^d,  even  then,  be  awarded  to  my  exertions  ; 
but  I  should  dare  look  forward  with  confidence  to  an  honorable 
acquittal.  I  should  dare  appeal  to  the  numerous  and  respectable 
audiences,  which  at  different  times  and  in  different  places  hon- 
ored  my  lecture  rooms  with  their  attendance,  whether  the  points 
of  view  from  which  the  subjects  treated  of  were  surveyed, 
whether  the  grounds  of  my  reasoning  were  such,  as  they  had 
heard  or  read  elsewhere,  or  have  since  found  in  previous  publi- 
cations. I  can  conscientiously  declare,  that  the  complete  success 
of  the  Remorse  on  the  first  night  of  its  representation  did  not 
give  me  as  great  or  as  heart-felt  a  pleasure,  as  the  observation 
that  the  pit  and  boxes  were  crowded  with  faces  familiar  to  me, 
though  of  individuals  whose  names  I  did  not  know,  and  of  whom* 
I  knew  nothing,  but  that  they  had  attended  one  or  other  of  m) 
courses  of  lectures.  It  is  an  excellent  though  perhaps  some- 
what vulgar  proverb,  that  there  are  cases  where  a  man  may  be 
as  well  "  in  for  te  pound  as  for  a  penny.''  To  those,  who  from 
ignorance  of  the  serious  injury  I  have  received  from  this  rumor 
of  having  dreamed  away  my  life  to  no  purpose,  injuries  which  I 
unwillingly  i  member  at  all,  much  less  am  disposed  to  record  in 
a  sketch  of  my  literary  life  ;  or  to  those,  who  from  their  own 
feelings,  or  the  gratification  they  derive  from  thinking  contemp- 
tuously of  others,  would  like  Job's  comforters  attribute  these 
cohiplaints,  extorted  from  me  by  the  sense  of  wrong,  to  self-con- 
deit  or  presumptuous  vanity,  1  have  already  furnished  such 
ample  materials,  that  I  shall  gain  nothing  by  withholding  the 
remainder.  I  will  not  therefore  hesitate  to  ask  the  consciences 
of  those,  who  from  their  long  acquaintance  with  me  and  with 
the  circumstances  are  best  qualified  to  decide  or  be  my  judges, 
whether  the  restitution  of  the  suum  cuique  would  increase  or  de- 
tract from  my  literary  reputation.  In  this  exculpation  I  hope  to 
be  understood  as  speaking  of  myself  comparatively,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  claims  which  others  are  entitled  to  make  on  my 
time  or  my  talents.  By  what  I  have  eflfected,  am  I  to  be  judged 
by  my  feljow  men ;  what  I  could  have  done,  is  a  question  for 
my  own  conscience.     On  my  own  account  I  may  perhaps  have 
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had  sufficient  reason  to  lament  my  deficiency  in  self-control,  and 
the  neglect  of  concentring  my  powers  to  the  realization  of  some 
permanent  work.  But  to  verse  rather  than  to  prose,  if  to  either, 
beloogp  the  voice  of  mourning  for 

Keen  pangs  of  Love,  awakening  as  a  babe 
Turbulent,  with  an  outcry  in  the  heart ; . 
And  fears  self-willed  that  shunned  the  eye  of  hope ; 
And  hope  that  scarce  would  know  itself  from  fear ; 
Sense  of  past  youth,  and  manhood  come  in  YaiQ* 
And  genius  given  and  knowledge  won  in  vain ; 
And  all  which  I  had  culled  in  wood-walks  wild» 
And  all  which  patient  toil  had  reared,  and  all» 
Commune  with  thee  had  opened  out — ^but  flowers 
Strewed  on  my  corpse,  an4  borne  upon  my  bier» 
In  the  same  coffin,  for  the  self-same  grave  !** 

These  will  exist,  for  the  future,  I  trust,  only  in  the  poetio 
strains  which  the  feelings  at  the  time  called  forth.  In  those  only, 
gentle  reader, 

Affectus  animi  varios,  bellumque  sequacis 
Perlegis  invidis,  curasque  revolvis  inanes, 
Quas  humilis  tenero  stylus  olim  efludit  in  svo. 
Perlegis  et  lacrymas,  et  quod  pharetratus  acuta 
Ille  puer  puero  fecit  mihi  cuspide  vulnus. 
Omnia  paulatim  consumit  longior  etas, 
Vivendoque  simul  morimur,  rapimurque  manendo. 
Ipse  mihi  coUatus  enim  non  ille  videbor; 
Frons  alia  est,  moresque  alii,  nova  mentis  imago. 
Vox  aliudque  sonat — Jamque  observatio  vitas 
Multa  dedit — lugere  nihil,  ferre  omnia;  jamque 
Paulatim  lacrymas  rerum  experientia  tersit^ 

••  [Poet.  Works,  i.,  p.  209.  Ed.] 

M  [Epist.  Fr.  Petrarche,  Lib.  i.,  Barhato  SalmonenHt  0pp.  Basil.  ISftlv 
fol  ii.,  p.  70.    S.  C] 


CHAPTER  XI. 

An  affectionate  exhortation  to  those  who  in  early  life  feel  themielTefl 
diflposed  to  become  authors. 

It  was  a  favorite  remark  of  the  late  Mr.  Whitbread's,  that  no  man 
does  anything  from  a  single  motive..  The  separate  motives,  or 
rather  moods  of  mind,  which  produced  the  preceding  reflections 
and  anecdotes  have  been  laid  open  to  the  reader  in  each  separate 
instance.  But  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  those,  who  at  the 
present  time  may  be  in  circumstances  not  dissimilar  to  my  own 
at  my  first  entrance  into  life,  has  been  the  constant  accompaniment, 
and  (as  it  were)  the  under-song  of  all  my  feelings.  Whitehead* 
exerting  the  prerogative  of  his  laureatship  addressed  to  youthful 
poets  a  poetic  Charge,  which  is  perhaps  the  best,  and  certainly 
the  most  interesting,  of  his  works.'  With  no  other  privilege  than 
that  of  sympathy  and  sincere  good  wishes,  I  would  address  an 
affectionate  exhortation  to  the  youthful  literati,  grounded  on  my 
own  experience.  It  will  be  but  short;  for|he beginning,  middle,  and 
end  converge  to  one  charge :  never  pursue  literature  as  a  trade.  With 
the  exception  of  one  extraordinary  man,  I  have  never  known  an  in- 
dividual, least  of  all  an  individual  of  genius,  healthy  or  happy  with- 
out a  pro/e*«an,  that  is,  some  r^ftiilflr  employment,  which  does  not 
depend  on  the  will  of  the  moment,  and  which  can  be  carried  on  so 
far  mechanically  that  an  average  quantum  only  of  health,  spirits, 
and  intellectual  exertion  are  requisite  to  its  faithful  discharge. 
Three  nours  of  leisure,  unannoyed  by  any  alien  anxiety,  and 
looked  forward  to  with  delight  as  a  chdnge  and  recreation,  will 
safiice  to  realize  in  literature  a  la/ger  product  of  what  is  truly 
genial,  than  weeks  of  compulsion.  Money,  and  immediate  repu- 
tation form  only  an  arbitrary  and  accidental  end  of  literary  labor 

'  ISee  Appendix,  note  J.     S.  C]      *  [See  Appendix,  note  K.    S.  C] 
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The  hope  of  increasing  them  by  any  given  exertion  will  ollen 

prove  a  stimulant  to  industry;  but  the  necessity  of  acquiring 

them  will  in  all  works  of  genius  convert  the  stimulant  into  a 

1  narcolic.      Motives  by  excess  reverse  their  very  nature,  and 

I  instead  of  exciting,  stun  and  stupify  the  mind.     For  it  is  one 

;  contradistinction  of  genius  from  talent,  that  its  predominant  end  is 

'  ml  ways  comprised  in'  the  means ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  many 

'  points  which  establish  an  analogy  between  genius  and  virtue. 

Now,  though  talents  may  exist  without  genius,  yet  as  genius  can- 

not  exist,  certainly  not  manifest  itself,  without  talents,  I  would 

advise  every  scholar,  who  feels  the  genial  power  working  within 

him,  so  far  to  make  a  division  between  the  two,  as  that  he  should 

devote  his  talents  to  the  acquirement  of  competence  in  some  known 

trade  or  profession,  and  his  genius  to  objects  of  his  tranquil  and 

unbiassed  choice  ;  while  the  consciousness  of  being  actuated  in 

both  alike  by  the  sincere  desire  to  perform  his  duty,  will  alike 

ennoble  both.  ^  "  My  dear  young  friend"  (I  would  say),  "  suppose 

yourself  established  in  any   honorable  occupation.     From   tlie 

manufactory  or  counting  house,   from  the  law-court,  or  from 

having  visited  your  last  patient,  yoti  return  at  evening, 

Dear  tranquil  time,  when  the  sweet  sense  of  Home 
Is  sweetest ' 

to  your  family,  prepared  for  its  social  enjoyments,  with  the  very 
countenances  of  your  wife  and  children  brightened,  and  their 
voice  of  welcome  made  doubly  welcome,  by  the  knowledge  that, 
as  far  as  they  arc  concerned,  you  have  satisfied  the  demands  of 
the  day-  by  the  labor  of  the  day.  Then,  when  you  retire  into 
)'our  study,  in  the  books  on  your  shelves  you  revisit  so  many 
venerable  fricnc);^  with  whom  you  can  converse.  Your  own 
spirit  scarcely  less  free  from  personal  anxieties  than  the  great 
minds,  that  in  those  books  are  still  living  for  you  !  Even  your 
writing  desk  with  its  blank  paper  and  all  its  other  implements  will 
appear  as  a  chain  of  flowers,  capable  of  linking  your  feelings  as 
well  as  thoughts  to  events  and  characters  past  or  to  come  ;  not  a 

*  [From  the  poem  To  William  Wordsworth.    Poet  Worka^  i.«  ^.  av^ 
S  C] 
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chain  of  iron,  which  binds  you  down  to  think  of  the  future  and 
the  remote  by  recalling  the  claims  and  feelings  of  the  peremptory 
present.  But  why  should  I  say  retire  ?  The  habits  of  active  life 
and  daily  intercourse  with  the  stir  of  the  world  will  tend  to  give 
you  such  self-command,  that  the  presence  of  your  family  will  be 
no  interruption.  Nay,  the  social  silence^  or  undisturbing  voices 
of  a  wife  or  sister  will  be  like  a  restorative  atmosphere,  or  soil 
music  which  moulds  a  dream  without  becoming  its  object.  If 
facts  are  required  to  prove  the  possibility  of  combining  weighty 
performances  in  literature  with  full  and  independent  employment, 
the  work^  of  Cicero  and  Xenophon  among  the  ancients ;  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  Bacon,  Baxter,  or  to  refer  at  once  to  later  and 
contemporary  instances,  Darwin  and  Roscoe,  are  at- once  decisive 
of  the  question. 

But  all  men  may  not  dare  promise  themselves  a  sufficiency  of 
self-control  for  the  imitation  of  those '  examples ;  though  strict 
scrutiny  should  always  be  made,  whether  indolence,  restlessness, 
or  a  vanity  impatient  for  immediate  gratification,  have  not  tampered 
with  the  judgment  and  assumed  the  vizard  of  humility  for  the 
purposes  of  self-delusion.  Still  the  Church  presents  to  every  man 
of  learning  and  genius  a  profession,  in  which  he  may  cherish  a 
rational  hope  of  being  able  to  unite  the  widest  schemes  of  literary 
utility  with  the  strictest  performance  of  professional  duties.**- 
Among  the  numerous  blessings  of  Christianity,  the  introduction 
of  an  established  Church  makes  an  especial  claim  on  the  grati- 
tude of  scholars  and  philosophers ;  in  England,  at  least,  where 
the  principles  of  Protestantism  have  conspired  with  the  freedom  of 
the  government  to  double  all  its  salutary  powers  by  the  removal 
of  its  abuses. 

That  not  only  the  maxims,  but  the  grounds  of  a  pure  morality, 

the  mere  fragments  of  which 

the  lofty  grave  tragedians  taught 

In  chorus  or  iambic',  teachers  best 

Of  moral  prudence,  with  delight  received 

In  brief  sententious  precepts  ;* 

*  [All  that  follows,  as  far  as  "  expected  to  withhold  five*'  in  the  foiluw- 
tng  paragraph,  with  but  very  little  difference,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Church 
tnd  Stete,  pp.  77-80.    3d  edit.     S.  C.l 

*  Paradise  Re^i^ained.     Book  iv.,  ].  9'i- ) 
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and  that  the  sublime  truths  of  the  divine  unity  and  attributes, 
which  a  Pluto  found  most  hard  to  learn,  and  deemed  it  still  more 
difficult  to  reveal;  that  these  should  have  become  the  almost 
hereditary  property  of  childhood  and  poverty,  of  the  hovel  and  the 
workshop ;  that  even  to  the  unlettered  they  sound  as  common- 
place, is  ti  phenomenon^  which  must  withhold  all  but  minds  of  the 
most  vulgar  cast  from  undervaluing  the  services  even  of  the  pul- 
pit and  the  reading-desk.  Yet  those,  who  confine  the  efficiency 
of  an  established  Church  to  its  public  offices,  can  hardly  be 
placed  in  a  much  highor  rank  of  intellect.  That  to  every  parish 
throughout  the  kingdom  there  is  transplanted  a  germ  of  civiliza- 
tion ;  that  in  the  remotest  villages  there  is  a  nucleus,  round 
which  the  capabilities  of  the  place  may  crystallize  and  brighten ; 
a  model  sufficiently  superior  to  excite,  yet  sufficiently  near  to 
encourage  and  facilitate,  imitution  ;  this,  the  unobtrusive,  con- 
tinuous  agency  of  a  Protestant  church  establishment,  this  it  is 
which  the  patriot  and  the  philanthropist,  who  would  fuin  unite 
the  love  of  peace  with  the  faith  in  the  progressive  melioration  of 
mankind,  pannot  estimate  at  too  high  a  price.  It  cannot  be 
valued  trith  the  gold  of  OpJur,  with  the  precious  onyx,  or  the  sap- 
phire. No  mention  siiall  he  made  of  coral,  or  of  pearls  ;  for  the 
price  of  wisdom  is  above  rubies,^  The  clergyman  is  with  his 
parishioners  and  among  them  ;  he  is  neitn^A  in  the  cloistered 
cell,  nor  in  the  wilderness,  but  a  neighbor  and  a  fumily-man, 
whose  education  and  rank  admit  him  to  the  mansion  of  the  rich 
landholder,  while  his  duties  make  him  the  frequent  visitor  of  the 
farm-house  and  the  cottage.  He  is,  or  he  may  become,  con- 
nected with  the  families  of  his  parish  or  its  vicinity  by  marriage. 
And  among  the  instances  of  the  blindness,  or  at  best  of  the  short- 
sightedness, which  it  is  the  nature  of  cupidity  to  inflict,  I  know 
few  more  striking  than  the  clamors  of  the  farmers  against  Church 
property.  Whatever  was  not  paid  to  the  clergyman  would 
inevitably  at  the  next  lease  be  paid  to  the  landholder ;  while,  vls 
the  case  at  present  stands,  the  revenues  of  the  Church  are  in 
Bomc  sort  the  reversionary  property  of  every  family  that  may  have 
t  member  educated  for  the  Church,  or  a  daughter  that  ma) 

•  [Job  xxviii.,  16, 18.     S  C.\ 
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marry  a  clergyman.  Instead  of  being  foreclosed  and  immov- 
able, it  is,  in  fact,  the  only  sjpecies  of  landed  property  that  is 
essentially  moving  and  circulative.  That  there  exist  no  incon« 
veniences,  who  will  pretend  to  assert  ?  But  I  have  yet  to  expect 
the  proof,  that  the  inconveniences  are  greater  in  this  than  in  any 
other  species  ;  or  that  either  the  farmers  or  the  clergy  would  be 
benefited  by  forcing  the  latter  to  become  either  Trullibers  or 
b^laried  placemen.  Nay,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  my  firm 
persuasion,  that  whatever  reason  of  discontent  the  farmers  may 
assign,  the  true  cause  is  this — ^that  they  may  cheat  the  parson, 
but  cannot  cheat  the  steward  ;  and  that  they  are  disappointed  if 
they  should  have  been  able  to  withhold  only  two  pounds  less  than 
the  legal  claim,  having  expected  to  withhold  five.  At  all  events, 
considered  relatively  to  the  encouragement  of  learning  and 
genius,  the  establishment  presents  a  patronage  at  once  so  effec- 
tive and  unburdensome,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  aflbrd  the 
like  or  equal  in  any  but  a  Christian  and  Protestant  country. 
There  is  scarce  a  department  of  human  knowledge  without  some 
bearing  on  the  various  critical,  historical,  philosophical,  and 
moral  truths,  in  which  the  scholar  must  be  interested  as  a  clergy- 
man ;  no  one  pursuit,  worthy  of  a  man  of  genius,  which  may  not 
be  followed  without  incongruity.  To  give  the  history  of  the  Bible 
as  a  hook,  would  be  little  less  than  to  relate  the  origin  or  first 
excitement  of  all  the  literature  and  science  that  we  now  possess. 
The  very  decorum,  which  the  profession  imposes,  is  favorable  to 
the  best  purposes  of  genius,  and  tends  to  counteract  its  most  fre- 
quent  defects.  Finally,  that  man  must  be  deficient  in  sensibility 
who  would  not  find  an  incentive  to  emulation  in  the  great  and 
burning  lights  which,  in  a  long  series,  have  illustrated  the  church 
of  England  ;  who  would  not  hear  from  within  an  echo  to  the 
voice  from  their  sacred  shrines, 

Et  Pater  JBneas  et  avunculus  ezcltat  Hector  ^ 

But,  whatever  be  the  profession  or  trade  chosen,  the  advantages 
are  many  and  important,  compared  with  the  state  of  a  mere  lite- 
rary man,  who,  in  any  degree,  depends  on  the  sale  of  his  works 

1  [JEneid  ui.,  343.     S.  C] 
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iir  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  In  the  former,  a  man 
lives  in  sympathy  with  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  At  least, 
he  acquires  a  better  and  quicker  tact  for  the  knowledge  of  that 
with  which  men  in  general  can  sympathize.  He  learns  to  man- 
age  his  genius  more  prudently  and  efficaciously.  His  powers 
and  acquirements  gain  him  likewise  more  real  admiration,  for 
they  surpass  the  legitimate  expectations  of  others.  He  is  some- 
thing besides  an  author,  and  is  not,  therefore,  considered  merely 
as  an  author.  The  hearts  of  men  are  open  to  him  as  to  one  of 
their  own  class;  and,  whether  he  exerts  himseirornot  in  the 
conversational  circles  of  his  acquaintance,  his  silence  is  not 
attributed  to  pride,  nor  his  communicativeness  to  vanity.*  To 
these  advantages,  I  will  venture  to  add  a  superior  chance  of  hap- 
piness  in  domestic  life,  were  it  only  that  it  is  as  natural  for  the 
man  to  be  out  of  the  circle  of  his  household  during  the  day,  as  it 
b  meritorious  for  the  woman  to  remain  for  the  most  part  within 
it.  But  this  subject  involves  points  of  consideration  so  numerou3 
and  so  delicate,  and  would  not  only  permit,  but  require,  such 
ample  documents  from  the  biography  of  literary  men,  that  I  now 
merely  allude  to  it  m  transitu.  When  the  same  circumstance 
has  occurred  at  very  different  times  to  very  different  persons,  all 
of  whom    have  some  one  thing  in  common,   there  is  reason 

•  fTbese  lines  in  The  Danger  of  writing  Ver$e,  by  Whitehead,  describe 
the  trials  of  the  professed  and  notecf  author  from  the  intensity  with  which 
the  gaae  of  others  is  fixed  upon  him : 

*'  His  acts,  his  words,  his  thoughts,  no  more  his  own, 
E^h  folly  blazoned  and  each  frailty  known. 
Is  he  reserv'd  ? — ^his  sense  is  so  refin'd 
It  ne'er  descends  to  trifle  with  mankind. 
Open  and  free  ? — ^they  find  the  secret  cause 
Is  vanity ;  he  courts  the  world^s  applause. 
Nay,  though  he«peak  not,  something  still  is  seen. 
Each  change  of  face  betrays  a  fault  within. 
If  grace,  *tis  spleen ;  he  smiles  but  to  deride ; 
And  downright  awkwardness  in  him  is  pride. 
Thus  must  he  steer  through  fame's  uncertain  seas. 
Now  sunk  by  censure,  and  now  pufT'd  by  praise ; 
Contempt  with  envy  strangely  mix*d  endure, 
Fear'd  where  caress'd,  and  jealous  thow^\v  ^tcvvx^!*    ^.^?i 
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to  suppose  that  suoh  circumstanoe  is  not  merely  attributable  to 
the  persona  concerned,  but  is,  in  some  measure,  occasioned  by 
the  one  pomt  in  common  to  them  all.  Instead  of  the  vehement 
and  almost  slanderous  dehortation  from  marriage,  which  the 
Misogyne,  Boccaccio,'  addresses  to  literary  men,  I  would  substi- 
tute the  simple  advice  :  be  not  merely  a  man  of  letters .  Let 
literature  be  an  honorable  augmentation  to  your  arms ;  but  not 
constitute  the  coat,  or  fill  the  escutcheon  ! 

To  objections  from  conscience  I  can  of  course  answer  in*  no 
other  W-ay,  than  by  requesting  the  youthful  objector  (as  I  have 
already  done  on  a  former  occasion)  to  ascertain  with  strict  self- 
examination,  whether  other  influences  may  not  be  at  work  ; 
whether  spirits,  "  noi  o/*  Aeaft^,"  and  with,  whispers  ^^  not  from 
heaven,*'  may  not  be  walking  in  the  twilight  of  his  consciousness. 
Let  him  catalogue  his  scruples,  and  reduce  them  to  a  distinct 
intelligible  form  ;  let  him  be  certain,  that  he  has  read  with  a 
docile  mind  and  favorable  dispositions  the  best  and  most  funda- 
mental works  on  the  subject ;  that  he  has  had  both  mind  and 
heart  opened  to  the  great  and  illustrious  qualities  of  the  many 
renowned  characters,  who  had  doubled  like  himself,  and  whose 
researjches  had  ended  in  the  clear  conviction,  that  their  doubts 
had  been  groundless,  or  at  least  in  no  proportion  to  the  counter- 
weight. Happy  will  it  be  for  such  a  man,  if  among  his  con- 
temporaries elder  than  himself  he  should  meet  with  one,  who, 
with  similar  powers  and  feelings  as  acute  as  his  own,  had  enter- 
tained the  same  scruples ;  had  acted  upon  them  ;  and  who  by 
afler- research  (when  the  step  was,  alas !  irretrievable,  but  for 
that  very  reason  his  research  undeniably  disinterested)  had  dis- 
covered himself  to  have  quarrelled  with  received  opinions  only 
to  embrace  errors,  to  have  left  the  direction  tracked  out  for  him 
on  the  high  road  of  honorable  exertion,  only  to  deviate  into  a 
labyrinth,  where  when  he  had  wandered  till  his  head  was  giddy, 
his  best  good  fortune  was  finally  to  have  found  his  way  out 
again,  too  late  for  prudence  though  not  too  late  for  conscience  or 
for  truth  !  Time  spent  in  such  delay  is  time  won  :  for  manhood 
in  the  meantime  is  advancing,  and  with  it  increase  of  knowledge^ 

•  Vita  e  Costumi  di  Dante,    [See  Appendix,  note  M.    S.  C] 
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•trength  of  judgment,  and  above  all,  temperance  of  feelings. 
And  even  if  these  should  effect  no  change,  yet  the  delay  will  al 
least  prevent  the  final  approval  of  the  decision  from  being 
alloyed  by  the  inward  censure  of  the  rashness  and  vanity,  by 
which  it  had  been  precipitated.  It  would  be  a  sort  of  irrcligion, 
and  scarcely  less  than  a  libel  on  human  nature  to  believe,  that 
there  is  any  established  and  reputable  profession  or  employment, 
in  which  a  man  may  not  continue  to  act  with  honesty  and  honor ; 
and  doubtless  there  is  likewise  none,  which  may  not  at  times 
present  temptations  to  the  contrary.  But  woefully  will  that  man 
find  himself  mistaken,  who  imagines  that  the  profession  of  lite- 
rature, or  (to  speak  more  plainly)  the  trade  of  authorship,  besets 
itfl  members  with  fewer  or  with  less  insidious  temptations,  than  the 
Church,  the  law,  or  the  different  branches  of  commerce.  But  I 
have  treated  sufRciently  on  this  unpleasant  subject  in  an  early 
chapter  of  this  volume.  I  will  conclude  the  present  therefore 
with  a  short  extract  from  Herder,  whose  name  I  might  have 
added  to  the  illustrious  list  of  those,  who  have  combined  the  suc- 
cessful pursuit  of  the  Muses,  not  only  with  the  faithful  discharge, 
but  with  the  highest  honors  and  honorable  emoluments  of  an 
established  profession.  The  translation  the  reader  will  find  in  a 
note  below."*  "  Am  sorgf&ltigsten,  meiden  sie  die  Autorschafl. 
Zu  frUh  oder.  unmdssig  gebraucht,  macht  sie  den  Kopf  wQste 
und  das  He/z  leer ;  wenn  sie  auch  sonst  keine  (ibie  Folgen 
gdbe.     Bin  Mensch,  der  nur  lieset  um  zu  drucken,  lieset  wahr- 

w  Translatiozv. 

'*  With  the  neatest  possible  solicitude  avoid  authorship.  Too  early  or 
immoderately  employed,  it  makes  the  head  waste  and  the  heart  empv^y ; 
even  were  there  no  other  worse  consequences.  A  person,  who  reads  only 
to  print,  in  all  probability  reads  amiss ;  and  he,  who  sends  away  througti 
the  pen  and  the  press  every  thought,  the  moment  it  occurs  to  him,  will  in 
a  short  time  have  sent  all  away,  and  will  become  a  mere  journeyman  of  the 
printings-office,  a  eompontor.** 

To  which  I  may  add  from  myself,  that  what  medical  physiologists  affirm 
of  certain  secretions  applies  equally  to  our  thoughts ;  they  too  must  he 
taken  up  again  into  the  circulation,  and  be  again  and  again  re-secreted  in 
order  to  ensure  a  healthful  vigor,  both  to  the  mind  and  to  its  intellectual 
ofiqpring.* 

*  See  Appendix.    (Note  O.) 
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scheinlich  libel ;  unil  wer  jeden  Gredanken,  der  ihm  aufftosBt, 
durch  Feder  und  Presse  versendet,  hat  sie  in  kurzer  Zeit  alio 
versandt,  und  wird  bald  ein  blosser  Diener  der  Druckerey, 
Bucliatabensetzer  werden."" 


u  Seo  Appendix.    (Note  N.) 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

A  Chapter  of  requests  and  premonitions  concerning  the  perusal  or  onus* 
•ion  of  tl^e  chapter  that  follows. 

Iif  the  perusal  of  philosophical  works  I  have  been  greatly  bene- 
fited by  a  resolve,  which,  in  the  antithetic  form  and  with  the 
allowed  quaintness  of  an  adage  or  maxim,  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  word  tbis :  until  you  under statid  a  writer* s  ignorance, 
presume  yourself  ignorant  of  his  understanding.  Tiiis  golden  rule 
of  mine  does,  I  own,  resemble  those  of  Pytiiagoras  in  its  obscurity 
rather  than  in  its  depth.  If  however  the  re.ader  will  permit  me  to 
be  my  own  Hierocles,*  I  trust  that  he  w^ill  find  its  meaning  fully 
explained  by  tbe  following  instances.  I  have  now  before  me  a 
treatise  of  a  religious  fanatic,  full  of  dreams  and  supernatural 
experiences.  I  see  clearly  the  writer's  grounds,  and  their  hol- 
lowness.  I  have  complete  insight  into  the  causes,  which  through 
the  medium  of  his  body  had  acted  on  his  mind  ;  and  by  applica- 
tion of  received  and  ascertained  laws  I  can  satisfactorily  explain  ' 
to  my  own  reason,  all  the  strange  incidents  which  the  writer 
records  of  himself.  And  this  I  can  do  without  suspecting  him 
of  any  intentional  falsehood.  As  when  in  broad  daylight  a  man 
tracks  the  steps  of  a  traveller,  who  had  lost  his  way  in  a  fog  or 
by  tfeacherous  moonshine,  even  so,  and  with  the  same  tranquil 
sense  of  certainty,  can  I  follow  the  traces  of  this  bewildered 
visionary.     /  understand  his  ignorance. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  been  re-perusing  with  the  best 
enei^es  of  my  mind  the  TiM-fius  of  Plato.  Whatever  I  com- 
prehend, impresses  me  with  a  reverential  sense  of  the  author's 
.genius;    but  theire  is  a  considerable  portion  of  the  work,  to 

1  [A  Neo-Platonist  of  the  fifth  century,  who  left  a  Commentary  on  tlU 
fMdsm  Verses  «f  Pythagoras^  as  well  as  other  woika.    ^.C^ 
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which  I  can  attach  no  consistent  meaning.  In  other  treatises  of 
the  same  philosopher,  intended  for  the  average  comprehensioni 
of  men,  I  have  been  delighted  with  the  masterly  good  sense, 
with  the  perspicuity  of  the  language,  and  the  aptness  of  the  in- 
ductions.  I  recollect  likewise,  that  numerous  passages  in  this 
author,  which  I  thoroughly  comprehend,  were  formerly  no  less 
unintelligible  to  me  than  the  passages  now  in  question.  It 
would,  I  am  aware,  be  quite  fashionable  to  dismiss  them  at  once 
as  Platonic  jargon.  But  this  I  cannot  do  with  satisfaction  to  my 
own  mind,  because  I  have  sought  in  vain  for  causes  adequate  to 
the  solution  of  the  assumed  inconsistency.  I  have  no  insight  into 
the  possibility  of  a  man  so  eminently  wise,  using  words  with 
such  half-meanings  to  himself,  as  must  perforce  pass  into  no- 
meaning  to  his  readers.  When  in  addition  to  the  motives  thus 
suggested  by  my  own  reason,  I  bring  into  distinct  remembrance 
the  number  and  the  series  of  great  men,  who  after  long  and 
zealous  study  of  thes^e  works  had  joined  in  honoring  the  name 
cff  Pluto  with  epithets  that  almost  transcend  humanity,  I  feel, 
.hat  a  contemptuous  verdict  on  my  part  might  argue  want  of 
modesty,  but  would  hardly  be  received  by  the  judicious,  as  evi- 
dence- of  superior  penetration.  Therefore,  utterly  baffled  in  all 
my  attempts  to  understand  the  ignorance  of  Plato,  /  conclude 
myself  ignorant  of  his  understanding. 

In  lieu  of  the  various  requests  which  the  anxiety  of  author- 
ship addresses  to  the  unknown  reader,  I  advance  but  this  one ; 
that  he  will  either  pass  over  the  following  chapter  altogether,  or 
read  the  whole  connectedly.  The  fairest  part  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful body  will  appear  deformed  and  monstrous,  if  dissevered 
from  its  place  in  the  organic  whole.  Nay,  on  delicate  subjects, 
where  a  seemingly  trifling  difference  of  more  or  less  may  consti- 
tute a  difference  in  kind,  even  a  faithful  display  of  the  main  and 
supporting  ideas,  if  yet  they  are  separated  from  the  forms  by 
which  they  are  at  once  clothed,  and  modified,  may  perchance  pre- 
^nt  a  skeleton  indeed  ;  but  a  skeleton  to  alarm  and  deter. 
Though  I  might  find  numerous  precedents,  I  shall  not  desire  the 
reader  to  strip  nis  mind  of  all  prejudices,  nor  to  keep  all  prior 
■ystems  out  of  view  during  his  examination  of  the  present.  1  or 
h  truth  such  requests  appear  to  me  not  much  unlike  the  adeioe 
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given  to  hypochondriacal  patients  in  Dr.  Buchan's  domestic 
aiedicine ;  videifcet,  to  preserve  themselve^s  uniformly  tranquil 
and  in  good  spirits.  Till  'I  had  discovered  the  art  of  destroying 
the  memory  a  parte  post,  without  injury  to  its  future  operations, 
and  without  detriment  to  the  judgment,  I  should  suppress  the 
request  as  premature  ;  and  therefore,  however  much  1  may  wish 
to  be  read  >^ith  an  unprejudiced  mind,  I  do  not  presume  to  state 
it  as  a  necessary  condition. 

The  extent  of  my  daring  is  to  suggest  one  criterion,  by  which 
it  may  be  rationally  conjectured  before-hand,  whether  or  no  a 
reader  would  lose  his  time,  and  perhaps  his  temper,  in  the  peru. 
sal  of  this  or  any  other  treatise  constructed  on  similar  principles. 
But  it  would  bo  cruelly  misinterpreted,  as  implying  the  least  dis- 
respect either  for  the  moral  or  intellectual  qualities  of  the  indi- 
viduals thereby  precluded.  The  criterion  is  this:  if  a  man 
receives  as  fundamental  facts,  and  therefore  of  course  indemon- 
strable and  incapable  of  further  analysis,  the  general  notions  of 
matter,  spirit,  soul,  body,  action,  passivencss,  time,  space,  cause 
and  effect,  consciousness,  perception,  memory  and  htibit ;  if  he 
feels  his  mind  completely  at  rest  concerning  all  these,  and  is 
satisfied,  if  only  he  can  analyse  all  other  notions  into  some  one 
or  more  of  these  supposed  elements  with  plausible  subordination 
and  apt  arrangement :  to  such  a  mind  I  would  as  courteously  as 
possible  convey  the  hint,  that  for  him  the  chapter  was  not 'written. 

Vir  bonus  es,  doctus,  prudent ;  ast  baud  tibi  spiro 

For  these  terms  do  in  truth  include  all  the  difficulties,  which 
the  human  mind  can  propose  for  solution.  Taking  them  tiiere- 
iSSre  in  mass,  and  unexamined,  it  requires  only  a  decent  uppren- 
ticeship  in  logic,  to  draw  forth  their  contents  in  all  forms  and 
colors,  as  the  professors  of  legerdemain  at  our  village  fairs  pull 
out  ribbon  afler  ribbon  from  their  mouths.  And  not  more  (iif!i« 
cult  is  it  to  reduce  them  back  again  to  their  different  genera. 
But  though  this  analysis  is  highly  useful  in  rendering  our  know^ 
ledge  more  distinct,  it  does  not  really  add  to  it.  It  does  not  in- 
crease, though  it  gives  us  a  greater  mastery  over,  the  wealth 
which  we  before  possessed.  For  forensic  purposes,  for  all  the 
established  professions  of  society,  this  is  suCticktiX.    ^\i\.\ot  '^ 
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losophy  in  its  highest  sense,  as  the  science  of  ultimate  truths 
and  therefore  scientia  sdentiaruntj  this  mere,  analysis  of  terms  ia 
preparative  only,  though  as  a  preparative  discipline  indispen- 
sable. . 

Still  less  dare  a  favocable  perusal  be  anticipated  from  the 
proselytes  of  that  compendious  philosophy,  which  talking  of  mind 
but  thinking  of  brick  and  mortar,  or  other  images  equally 
abstracted  from  body,  contrives  a  theory  of  spirit  by  nicknaming 
matter,  and  in  a  few  hours  can  qualify  its  dullest  disciples  to 
explain  the  omne  sdMle  by  reducing  all  things  to  impressions, 
ideas,  and  sensations.   - 

But  it  is  time  to  tell  the  truth ;  though  it  requires  some 
courage  to  avow  it  in  an  age  and  country,  in  which  disquisitions 
on  all  subjects,  not  privileged  to  adopt  technical  terms  or  scien 
tific  symbols,  must  be  addressed  to  the  Public.  I  say  then,  that 
it  is  neither  possible  nor  necessary  for  all  men,  nor  for  many,  to 
be  philosophers.  There  is  a  philosophic  (and  inasmuch  as  it  is 
actualized  by  an  effort  of  freedom,  an  artificial)  consciousness, 
which  lies  beneath  or  (as  it  were)  behind  the  spontaneous  con- 
sciousness natural  to  all  reflecting  beings.  As  the  elder  Romans 
distinguished  their  northern  provinces  into  Cis-Alpine  and  Trans- 
Alpine,  so  may  we  divide  all  the  objects  of  human  knowledge 
into  those  on.  this  side,  and  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  sponta- 
neous c(^isciousness ;  citra  et  trans  conscieniiam  communem.  The 
latter  is  exclusively  the  domain  of  pure  philosophy,  which  is 
therefore  properly  entitled  transcendental,  in  order  to  discriminate 
it  at  once,  both  from  mere  reflection  and  rc-presentation  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  from  those  flights  of  lawless  specula- 
tion which,  abandoned  by  aZ/ distinct  consciousness,  because  trans- 
gressing the  bounds  and  purposes  of  our  intellectual  faculties, 
are  justly  condemned,  as  transcendent.*     The  first  range  of  hills, 

s  This  distinction  between  transcendental  and  transcendent  is  observed 
by  our  elder  divines  and  philosophers,  whenever  they  express  themselves 
Icholastically.  Dr.  Johnson,  indeed,  has  confounded  the  two  words  ;  but 
his  own  authorities  do  not  bear  him  out.  Of  this  celebrated  dictionary  I 
will  venture  to  remark  once  for  all,  that  I  should  suspect  the  man  of  a 
morose  disposition  who  should  speak  of  it  without  respect  and  gratitude 
It  a  most  instructive  and  entertaining  book,  and  hitherto,  unfortunately,  an 
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that  encircles  the  scanty  vale  of  human  life,  is  the  horizon  for 
the  majoriiy  of  its  inhabitants.  On  its  ridges  the  common  sun  is 
born  and  depiarts.     From  them  the  stars  rise,  and  touciiing  them 

indiflpensable  book ;  but  I  confess,  that  I  should  be  surprised  at  hearing 
from  a  philosophic  and  thorough  scholar  aity  but  very  qualified  prai:»es  of 
it,  as  a  dictionary.  I  am  not  now  alluding  to  the  number  of  genuine  words 
omitted ;  for  this  is  (and  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent)  true,  as  Mr.  Wake- 
field  has  noticed,  of  our  best  Greek  Lexicons,  and  this,  too,  after  the 
successive  Ubors  of  so  many  giants  in  learning.  I  refer  at  present  both  to 
omissions  and  commissions  of  a  more  important  nature.  What  these  are, 
me  Moiiemjvdiee,  will  be  stated  at  full  in  The  Friend,  re-published  and 
completed.* 

I  had  never  heard  of  the  correspondence  between  Wakefield  and  Fox  - 
till  I  saw  the  account  of  it  (his  morning  (16th  September,  1S15)  in  the 
Monthly  Review.  I  was  not  a  little  gratified  at  finding  that  Mr.  Wakefield 
had  proposed  to  himself  nearly  the  same  plan  for  a  Greek  and  English 
Dictionary,  which  I  had  formed,  and  began  to  execute,  now  ten  years  ago. 
Bat  far,  far  more  grieved  am  I  that  he  did  not  live  to  complete  it.  I  can- 
not but  think  it  a  subject  of  most  serious  regret,  that  the  same  heavy 
expenditure,  which  is  now  employing  in  the  republication  of  Stephanuc 
augmented,  had  not  been  applied  to  a  new  Lexicon,  on  a  more  philosophical 
plan,  with  the  English,  German,  and  French  synonymes  as  well  as  the 
Latin.  In  almost  every  instance  the  precise  individual  meaning  might  be 
given  in  an  English  or  Crerman  word ;  whereas  in  Latin  we  must  too  often 
be  contented  with  a  mere  general  and  inclusive  term.  How,  indeed,  can  it 
be  otherwise,  when  we  attempt  to  render  the  most  cu})i'jus  languiige  of  the 
world,  the  most  admirable  for  the  fineness  of  its  distinctions,  into  one  of 
the  poorest  and  meet  vague  languages  ?  Rspecinlly,  when  we  reflect  on 
the  comparative  number  of  the  works,  still  extant,  written  while  the 
Greek  and  Latin  were  living  languages.  Were  I  asked  what  I  deemed  the 
greatest  and  most  unmixed  benefit  which  a  wealthy  individual,  or  an  as- 
sociation of  wealthy  individuals  could  bestow  on  their  country  and  on 
mankind,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  answer,  **  a  philosophical  English  dic- 
tionary; with  the  Greek,  I^tin,  German,  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian 
sjnonymes,  and  with  correspondent  indexes."  That  the  learned  languages 
might  thereby  be  acquired,  better,  in  half  the  time,  is  but  a  part,  and  not 
tht  moat  important  part,  of  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  from  such 
a  work.  0 !  if  it  should  be  permitted  by  Providence,  that  without  detri- 
ment to  freedom  and  independence,  our  Government  niiglit  be  enabled  to 
become  more  than  a  committee  for  war  and  revenue  !  There  was  a  time 
when  everything  was  to  be  done  by  Government.  Have  we  not  flown  off 
to  tne  contrary  extreme  ? 


*  pnUt  b  oo«  of  Am  many  lllenry  projects  and  promlMt  of  Mr.  Coleridge  that  won 
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they  vanish.  By  the  many,  even  this  range,  the  natural  limit 
and  bulwark  of  the  vale,  is  but  imperfectly  known.  Its  higher 
ascents  are  too  often  hidden  by  mists  and  clouds  from  unculti- 
vated swamps,  which  few  have  courage  or  curiosity  to  penetrate. 
To  the  multitude  below  th.ese  vapors  appear,  now  as  the  dark 
haunts  of  terrific  agents,  on  which  none  may  intrude  with  impu- 
nity ;  and  now  all  a-glow,  with  colors  not  their  own,  they  are 
gazed  at  as  the  splendid  palaces  of  happiness  and  power.  But 
in  all  ages  there  have  been  a  few,  who  measuring  and  sounding 
the  rivers  of  the  vale  at  the  feet  of  their  furthest  inaccessible 
falls,  have  learned  that  the  sources  must  be  far  higher  and  far 
inward  ;  a  few  who  even  in  the  level  streams  have  detected 
elements,  which  neither  the  vale  itself  nor  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains contained  or  could  supply.'  How  and  whence  to  these 
thoughts,  these  strong  probabilities,  the  ascertaining  vision,  the 
intuitive  knowledge  may  finally  supervene,  can  be  learnt  only  by 
the  fact.     I  might  oppose  to  the  question  the  words  with  which* 

»  April,  1825.  If  I  did  not  sec  it  with  my  own  eyes,  I  should  not  believe 
that  I  had  been  guilty  of  so  many  hydrostatic  Btdis  as  bellow  in  this  un- 
happy allegory  or  string  of  metaphors  !  How  a  river  was  to  travel  up-hill 
from  a  vale  far  inward^  over  the  intervening  mountains,  Morpheus,  the 
Dream-weaver,  can  alone  unriddle.  I  am  ashamed  and  humbled.  S.  T 
Coleridge. 

■«  Ennead,  iii.,  8,  3.  The  force  of  the  Greek  nvilvi  is  Imperfectly  ex- 
pressed by  "  understand  :"  our  own  idiomatic  phrase  "  to  go  along  unth 
me"  comes  nearest  to  it.  The  passage  that  follows,  full  of  profound 
sense,  appears  to  me  evidently  corrupt ;  and  in  fact  no  writer  more  wants, 
better  deserves,  or  is  less  likely  to  obtain,  a  new  and  more  correct  edition : 
— rt  ovv  av'ilvai ;  on  r6  ytv6^tvov  lart  Otafta  ifidVf  vtdimivif  {jnallem^  ^''"^*> 
IfiQv  9iUT«i<rr/()  Kflt  ^v9Ci  ytuHfttvov  0Cbif)i}/ia,  xal  ^0(  ytyofiev^  ix  tfcoipiaf  r!is  0)61, 
riV  ^lotv  ix***'  ^(Xo8ti^Oi-a  iirapKtt  (ynaZ/fm,  /rat  ftot  ^  yoe^^fif  Ik  Btut^iat  ivriit 
to^ij).  "  What  then  are  we  to  understand  ?  That  whatever  is  produced 
is  an  intuition,  I  silent ;  and  that,  which  is  thus  generated,  is  by  its 
nature  a  theorem,  or  form  of  contemplation ;  and  the  birth,  which  results 
to  me  from  this  contemplation,  attains  to  have  a  contemplative  nature.** 
So  Synesius : 

The  after  comparison  of  the  process  of  the  natura  naturam  vith  that  of 
(he  geometrician  is  drawn  from  the  very  heart  of  philosophy. 

*  [Hymn.  Tert,  ▼.  836.    8.C.I 
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Plotinus  supposes*  Nature  to  answer  a  similar  difficulty.  **•  Should 
any  oiie  interrogate  her,  how  she  works,  if  graciously  she  vouch- 
safe to  listen  and  speak,  she  will  reply,  it  behoves  thee  not  to 
disquiet  me  with  interrogatories,  but  to  understand  in  silence, 
even  as  I  am  silent,  and  work  without  words. "^ 

Likewise  in  the  fiflh  book  of  the  fifth  Ennead,  speaking  of  the 
highest  and  intuitive  knowledge  as  distinguished  from  the  dis- 
cursive, or  in  the  language  of  Wordsworth, 


<c 


The  vision  and  the  faculty  divine  ;"• 


he  says  :  "  it  is  not  lawful  to  inquire  from  whence  it  sprang,  as 
if  it  were  a  thing  subject  to  place  and  motion,  for  it  neither  ap. 
proached  hither,  nor  again  departs  from  hence  to  some  other 
place ;  but  it  either  appears  to  us  or  il  does  not  appear.  So 
that  we  ought  not  to  pursue  it  with  a  view  of  detecting  its  secret 
source,  but  to  watch  in  quiet  till  it  suddenly  shines  upon  us ; 
preparing  ourselves  for  the  blessed  spectacle  as  the  eye  waits 
patiently  for  the  rising  sun.*"  They  and  they  only  can  acquire 
the  philosophic  imagmation,  the  sacred  power  of  self-intuition, 
irho  within  themselves  can  interpret  and  understand  the  symbol, 
that  the  wings  of  the  air-sylph  are  forming  within  the  skin  of  the 
caterpillar ;  those  only,  who  feel  in  their  own  spirits  the  same 
instinct,  which  impels  the  chrysalis  of  the  horned  fly  to  leave 
room  in  its  involucrum  for  anienruB  yet  to  come.  They  know  and 
feel,  that  the  potential  works  in  them,  even  as  the  actual  works 
on  them !     In  short,  all  the  organs  of  sense  are  framed   for  a 

'  [K«t  tt  Ttt  il  mirhv  i^etro  rivof  Ift  a  vote?,  ci  rov  Ipotrun'ros  lOiXot  hratnv 
Km\  XiytiVf  ttmi  av'  \\pt\v  ^Iv  i^i]  Iptarnv,  JXAck  vvvtlpai  <rai  airh  cto»n^j  wairtp  iyta 
mtmx'i,  KMi  qU  t^Ou^ai  Xiyttv.  Ennead.,  iii., 8,  3,  in  initio^  p.  634  of  Creuzer*8 
edition.    S.  C] 

•  [Poet.  Works,  vi.,  p.  6.    The  Excursion,  book  i.     S.  C] 

^  ^Qert  dvptip  oOtp  l^'iviy  i(uOtP  #)  IvSov^  cat  drrs'XOivrof  ciVctr,  s.iov  &pa  qr 
cfli*  •fff  Tv^r  an*  ^  {oh  Sti  ^itrtlpi  r£9(v,  oL  y^P  ^"'^  ^'^  iriOt.-'  oxrt  y^p  rp^trai, 
mirt  &9ii9tp  ohSapoB,  dWA  ^aiitrai  rt  nal  oh  ^aivtrat'  Sio  oh  ^pii  6t'.o  ttv^  ii>A' 
k99)^9  Itlmp,  i«iH  oif  ^'*'9?  irspav  tviwra  lavrCp  Otarhv  etpat,  Siorrtp  u^Ba'^^6% 
liHiraXAc:  (Xi'ov  wtpt^ivti),  h  ii  intpfat'tf  rod  opt^oproff  i^  dtkf  ov  farlv  bt  rair,r«!, 
MwNtr  Imcrip  0cjVaa0ai  roXf  ofifMiv,  Enn.,  v.,  5, 8.  Ed.]  P.  U70  of Creuzer*8 
edition.  # 

The  pmrentheses  note  the  part  of  the  passage  quoted  in  the  tAxl    %.^\ 
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live  passage,  describes  as  the  criterion  of  a  true  philosophy ; 
namely,  that  it  would  at  once  explain  and  collect  the  fragments 
of  truth-  scattered  through  systems  apparently  the  most  incon- 
gruous. The  truth,  says  he,  is  diffused  more  widely  than  is 
commonly  believed  ;  but  it  is  oflener  painted,  yet  oftener  masked, 
and  is  sometimes  mutilated  and  sometimes,  alas !  in  close  alli- 
ance with  mischievous  errors.  The  jdeeper,  however,  we  pene- 
trate into  the  ground  of  things,  the  more  truth  we  discover  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  greater  number  of  the  philosophical  sects.  The 
want  of  substantial  reality  in  the  objects  of  the  senses,  according 
to  the  sceptics  ;  the  harmonies  or  numbers,  the  prototypes  and 
I  ideas,  to  which  the  Pythagoreans  and  Platonists  reduced  all 
I  things ;  the  one  and  all  of  Parmenides  and  Plotinus,  without* 

fearful  solitude  only  wearies  himself  with  empty  words,  to  which  no 
friendly  echo— out  of  his  own  or  another's  breast — replies. 

'*  To  remain  unintelligible  to  such  a  one  is  glory  and  honor  before  God 
and  man. 

**  The  history  of  philosophy  contains  examples  of  systems,  which,  for 
several  centuries,  have  remained  enigmatical.  A  philosopher  whose  prin- 
ciples are  to  solve  all  these  riddles,  declares  lately  of  Leibnitz,  that  he  is 
probably  the  'only  man,  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  who  has  attained 
conviction,  thc.only  man,  therefore,  who  is  right  at  bottom.  This  declara- 
tion is  remarkable,  because  it  shows  that  the  time  is  come  for  understand- 
ing Leibnitz.  For,  as  he  has  been  hitherto  understood,  he  is  unintelligible, 
however  right  he  may  be  at  bottom."  Ti-ansl.  {Ahhandlungen  zur  Er- 
IttUter.  den  Id.  der  FTim— Phil.  Schrift.,  pp.  327-8.)     S.  C] 

•  This  is  happily  effected  in  three  lines  by  Synesius,  in  his  Third 
Hymn  : 

•Ey  /r«i*  n«/ra— (taken  by  itself)  is  Spinozism. 
'Ev  J*  'Ana/rav — a  mere  Anima  Mundi. 
•  Elf  r«  vpi  iroyruv — is  mechanical  Theism.* 

But  unite  all  three,  and  the  result  is  the  Theism  of  Saint  Paul  and 
Christianity. 

Synesius  was  censured  for  his  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of  1^  soul ; 
but  never,  that  I  can  find,  arraigned  or  deemed  heretical  for  his  Pan- 
theism, though  neither  Giordano  Bruno  nor  Jacob  Behmen  ever  avowed 
it  more  broadly. 

Td  Tt  naX  Tk  Xiytt, 
*  [Hymn.  Tert^  v.  1U>.    &  C.J 
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ndsm ;  the  necessary  connexion  of  things  according  to  the 
I,  reconcilable   with  the  spontaneity  of  the  other  schools ; 
fital-philosophy  of  the  Cabalists  and  Hermetists,  who  os- 
d  the  universality  of  sensation ;  the  substantuil  forms  and 
Mes  of  Aristotle  and  the  schoolmen,  together  with  the  me- 
ical  solution  of  all   particular  phenomena  according  to  De-    ! 
itus  and   the  recent  philosophers — all  these  we  shall  find    ' 
d  in  one  perspective  central  point,  which  shows  regularity    i 
L  coincidence  of  all  the  parts  in  the  very  object,  which  from 
'  other  point  of  view  must  appear  confused  and  distorted. 
spirit  of  sectarianism   has  been  hitherto  our  fault,  and  the   \ 
)  of  our  failures.     We  have  imprisoned  our  own  conceptions    ; 
e  lines  which  we  have  drawn,  in  order  to  exclude  the  con-    f 
X18  of  others.     Tai  irouvt  que  la  plupart  de  Sectes  ont  raison 
une  borme  partie  de  ce  qu'elks  avaTicentj  mats  non  pas  tant  en 
^eUes  fdeni.''' 

ly^m,  which  aims  to  deduce  the  memory  with  all  the  other 
ioo8  of  intelligence,  must  of  course  place  its  first  position 

Jui   rd   TIKT09  i^9t% 

£d  tS  rt^rSfispop' 
Li  t6  ^«»rl^o¥, 
£d  ro*  \aitwAft€P0p* 
Sd  rd  ^atpSntvop, 
So  rd  Kpwvrdfttpop 
ISiatf  uvyait. 
*Ev  Kai  vdvraf 
•E»  KaO'  iavrd, 
Kai  6iu  vdprup.^ 

theism  is  therefore  not  necessarily  irreligious  or  heretical ;  though ' 
r  be  taught  atheistically.    Thus  Spiooza  would  agree  with  Synesius 
lii^  God  ^ivtt  tp  NMpo?(,  the  JS'ature  in  Intelligences ;  but  he  could 
ib0cribe  to  the  preceding  N«i"f  xai  posp^t,  i.  e.  Himsielf  Intelligence 
rtelligent. 

kbit  biographical  sketch  of  my  literary  life,  I  may  be  excused,  if  I 
an  here,  that  I  had  translated  the  eight  hymns  of  Synesius  from 
raek  into  English  Anacreontics  before  my  fifteenth  year. 
9m  Appendix  P.    S.  C] 

♦  ribid^T.  187.    8.C.1 
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from  beyond  the  memory,  and  anterior  to  it,  otherwise  the  princi 
pie  of  solution  would  be  itself  a  part  of  the  problem  to  be  solved. 
Such  a  position  therefore  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  demanded, 
and  the  first  question  will  be,  by  what  right  is  it  demanded  ?  Or 
this  account  I  think  it  expedient  to  make  some  preliminary  re- 
marks on  the  introduction  of  Postulates  in  philosophy.**  The 
word  postulate  is  borrowed  from  the  science  of  mathematics.*'  In 
geometry  the  primary  construction  is  not  demonstrated,  but  pos- 
tulated. This  first  and  most  simple  construction  in  space  is  the 
point  in  motion,  or  the  line.  Whether  the  point  is  moved  in  one 
and  the  same  direction,  or  whether  its  direction  is  continually 
changed,  remains  as  yet  undetermined.  But  if  tlie  direction  of 
the  point  have  been  determined,  it  is  either  by  a  point  without  it, 
and  then  there  arises  the  straight  line  which  incloses  no  space ;  or 
the  direction  of  the  point  is  not  determined  by  a  point  without  it, 
and  then  it  must  flow  back  again  on  itself,  that  is,  there  arises  a 
cyclical  line,  which  does  inclose  a  space.  If  the  straight  line 
be  assumed  as  the  positive,  the  cyclical  is  then  the  negation  of 
the  straight.  It  is  a  line,  which  at  no  point  strikes  out  into  the 
straight,  but  changes  its  direction  continuously.  But  if  the 
primary  line  be  conceived  as  undetermined,  and  the  straight  line 
as  determined  throughout,  then  the  cyclical  is  the  third  com* 
pounded  of  both.  It  is  at  once  undetermined  and  determined  ; 
undetermined  through  any  point  without,  and  determined  through 
itself.  Geometry  therefore  supplies  philosophy  with  the  example 
of  a  primary  irjtuition,  from  which  every  science  that  lays  claim 

to  evidence  must  take  its  commencement.     The  mathematician 

* 

■  "  [The  following  remarks,  contained  in  this  and^the  next  two  para- 
graphs, as  far  as  the  reference  to  Plotinus,  are  borrowed  from  Scbelling, 
only  a  few  words  here  and  there  being  added  or  altered  by  Mr.  Coleridge. 
See  Abhandlungen  zur  Erlauter.^  fyc,  Phil.  Schri/t.^  pp.  329-32.  Mr.  C. 
has  expanded  the  conclusion  of  the  passage  which  in  the  Germun 
author  stands  thus:  "  Philosophy  is  to  him  a  fabric  of  air,  even  as  to  one 
born  deaf  the  most  excellent  theory  of  music  if  he  knew  not,  or  did  not 
believe,  that  other  men  have  a  sense  more  than  he,  must  seem  a  vain  play 
with  conceptions,  which  may  have  connexion  in  itself  indeed,  but  at  bo^ 
torn  has  absolutely  no  reality."  Transl.  S.  C] 
I*  Sm  Schell.  Abhandl,  zur  Erlauter,  des  Id.  der  JVis$ensehqft$lehre. 
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doei  not.   begin  with  a  demonstrable   proposition,  but  with  an 
intuition,  a  practical  idea. 

But  here  an  important  distinction  presents  itself.  Philosophy  is 
employed  on  objects  of  the  inner  sense,  and  cannot,  like  geometry, 
appropriate  to  every  construction  a  correspondent  outward  intui- 
tion. Nevertheless,  philosophy,  if  it  is  to  arrive  at  evidence,  must 
proceed  from  the  most  origiiml  construction,  and  the  question  then 
is,  w^hat  is  the  most  original  construction  or  first  prochictive  act 
for  the  inner  sense.  The  answer  to  this  question  deptrnds  on  the 
direction  which  is  given  to  the  inner  sense.  But  in  philosophy 
the  inner  sense  cannot  have  its  direction  dc^tennined  by  any  out- 
ward object.  To  the  original  constructive  of  the  line  I  can  be 
compelled  by  a  line  drawn  before  me  on  the  slate  or  on  sand. 
The  stroke  thus  drawn  is,  indeed,  not  the  line  itself,  but  only  the 
image  or  picture  of  the  line.  It  is  not  from  it,  that  we  first  learn 
to  know  the  line ;  but,  on  thq  contrary,  we  bring  this  stroke  to 
the  original  line  generated  by  the  act  of  the  imagination  ;  other, 
wise  we  could  not  define  it  as  without  breadth  or  thickness.  Still 
however  this  stroke  is  the  sensuous  image  of  the  original  or  ideal 
line,  and  an  efficient  mean  to  excite  every  imagination  to  the 
intuition  of  it. 

It  is  demanded  then,  whether  there  be  found  any  means  in 
philosophy  to  determine  the  direction  of  the  inner  sense,  as  in 
mathematics  it  is  determinable  by  its  sptscific  image  or  outward 
picture.  Now  the  inner  sense  has  its  direction  determined  for 
the  greater  part  only  by  an  act  of  freedom.  One  man's  con- 
sciousness extends  only  to  the  pleasant  or  unpleasant  sensations 
caused  in  him  by  external  impressions  ;  another  enlarges  his 
inner  sense  to  a  consciousness  of  forms  and  quantity  ;  a  third,  in 
addition  to  the  image,  is  conscious  of  the  conception  or  notion  of 
the  thing ;  a  fourth  attains  to  a  notion  of  his  notions — he  reflects 
on  his  own  reflections;  and  thus  we  may  say  without  impro- 
priety, that  the  one  possesses  more  or  less  inner  sense  than  the 
other.  Thb  more  or  less  betrays  already,  that  philosophy  in  its 
first  principles  must  have  a  practical  or  moral,  as  well  as  a 
theoretical  or  speculative  side.  The  diflti^rence  in  degree  does 
not  exist  in  t^e  jpnatfiepnatics.  S^prates  in  Plato  shows,  that  an 
ignorant  slave  may  be  brought  to  understand  ixxv^  o^  VCvn>»^^  Ns^ 
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and  object,  and  as  it  is  lefl  indeterminate  from  which  of  them 
should  commence,  there  are  two  cases  equally  possible. 

1 .  Either  the  Objective  is  taken  as  the  first,  and  thbi« 

Wli    HAVE   to   account   FOR   THE   SUPERVENTION   OF    THE    SuBJBC- 
nVE,   WHICH   COALESCES   WITH   IT. 

The  notion  of  the  subjective  is  not  contained  in  the  notion  of 
the  objective.  On  the  contrary,  they  mutually  exclude  each 
other.  The  subjective  therefore  must  supervene  to  the  objec- 
tive. The  conception  of  nature  does  not  apparently  involve  the 
co-presence  of  an  intelligence  making  an  ideal  duplicate  of  it, 
that  is,  representing  it.  This  desk  for  instance  would  (accord- 
ing to  our  natural  notions)  be,  though  there  should  exist  no 
sentient  being  to  look  at  it.  This  then  is  the  problem  of  natural 
philosophy.  'It  assumes  the  objective  or  unconscious  nature  as 
the  first,  and  has  therefore  to  explain  how  intelligence  can  super- 
vene to  it,  or  how  itself  can  grow  into  intelligence.  If  it  should 
appear,  that  all  enlightened  naturalists,  without  having  distinctly 
proposed  the  problem  to  themselves,  have  yet  constantly  moved 
in  the  line  of  its  solution,  it  must  afford  a  strong  presumption  that 
the  problem  itself  is  founded  in  nature.'*  For  if  all  knowledge 
has,  as  it  were,  two  poles  reciprocally  required  and  presupposed, 
all  sciences  must  proceed  from  the  one  or  the  other,  and  must 
tend  towards  the  opposite  as  far  as  the  equatorial  point  in  which 
both  are  reconciled  and  become  identical.  The  necessary 
tendence  therefore  of  all  natural  philosophy  is  from  nature  to  in- 
telligence ;  and  this,  and  no  other,  is  the  true  ground  and  occa- 
sion  of  the  instinctive  striving  to  introduce  theory  into  our  views 
of  natilral  phenomena.  The  highest  perfection  of  natural  philo. 
sophy  would  consist  in  the  perfect  spiritualization  of  all  the  laws 
of  nature  into  laws  of  intuition  and  intellect.  The  phenomena 
(the  material)  must  wholly  disappear,  and  the  laws  alone  {ihs 
formal)  must  remain.  Thence  it  conies,  that  in  nature  itself  the 
more  the  principle  of  law  breaks  forth,  the  more  does  the  husk 
drop  off,  the  phenomena  themselves  become  more  spiritual  and  at 

**  [SeKelling's  words  correspondent  to  this  last  sentence  are  these. 
**  That  the  science  of  Nature  at  least  approximates  to  the  solution  of  the 
pfoldein  really — and  without  knowing  it — can  be  only  briefly  shown  here/ 
;nwM^.  Jb.,  p.  3.    €.  C] 
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longth  cease  altogether  in  our  consciousness.  The  optical  phetuh 
mena  are  but  )Bi  geometry,  the  lines  of  which  are  drawn  by  light, 
and  the  materiality  of  this  light  itself  has  already  become  mutter 
of  doubt.  -  In  the  appearances  of  magnetism  all  trace  of  matter 
IS  lost,  and  of  the  'phenomena  of  gravitation,  which  not  a  few 
among  the  most  illustrious  Newtonians'^  have  declared  no  other- 
wise  comprehensible  than  as  an  immediate  spiritual  influence, 
there  remains  nothing  but  its  law,  the  execution  of  which  on  a 
vast  scale  is  the  mechanism  of  the  heavenly  motions.''     The 

19  [««  i^hich  searchers  of  Nature  themselves  thought  it  only  possible  to 
conceive,  &c."    Schelling,  lb.,  p.  4.    S.  C] 

"  [After  "  the  mechanism  of  the  heavenly  motions,"  Schelling  proceeds 
thus. — **  The  perfect  theory  of  nature  would  be  that,  in  virtue  of  which 
all  nature  should  resolve  itself  into  an  intelligence.  The  dead  and  t/n- 
cvnanMM  products  of  JVature  are  only  abortive  attempts  of  Mature  to 
rrfleet  herself;  but  the  so  named  dead  nature  in  general  is  an  unripe  in- 
telligence ;  thence  through  her  phenomena,  even  while  yet  unconscious^ 
the  intelligent  character  discovers  itself."  The  sentence  in  italics  is 
omitted  by  Mr.  C,  who  says  of  it,  in  a  note ;  *•  True  or  false,  this  position 
is  too  early..  Nothing  precedent  has  explained,  much  less  proved,  it  true." 
••  The  highest  aim,  to  become  completely  an  object  to  self,  Nature  first 
attains  through  the  highest  and  last  reflection,  which  is  no  other  than 
man,  or  that  which  we  commonly  call  reason,  through  which  Nature  first 
returns  completely  into  herself,  and  whereby  it  becomes  evident,  that  Na- 
ture originally  is  identical  with  that  which  is  known  in  us  as  intelligence 
and  consciousness." 

**  This  may  suffice  to  show  that  the  knowledge  of  Nature  necessarily 
tends  to  represent  Nature  as  intelligent ;  it  is  precisely  through  this  ten- 
dency that  it  becomes  Nature-Philosophy,  which  is  the  on^  necessary 
ground -knowledge  of  philosophy." 

Tlie  substance  of  the  foregoing  paragraphs  is  contained  in  pp.  340-50  of 
the  Biographia,  with  some  additions.  Then  after  the  second  statement  of 
the  problem,  which  is  given  verbatim  from  Schelling  by  Mr.  C,  and,  after 
six  paragraphs  which  he  omits,  the  Transsc.  Id.  proceeds  as  follows  ;  *'  As 
the  natural  philosopher,  whose  attention  is  directed  solely  to  the  objective, 
seeks  to  prevent  nothing  so  much  as  the  blending  of  the  subjective  in  his 
knowledge,  so,  conversely,  the  Transcendental  philosopher  (objects  io  no- 
thing so  much)  as  any  admixture  of  the  objective  in  the  pure  subjective 
principle  of  knowledge.  The  means  of  separation  is  absolute  scepticism 
—not  the  half  sort,  directed  only  against  the  common  prejudices  of  men, 
which  yet  never  sees  into  the  ground  ;  but  the  comprehensive  scepticism, 
which  ]■  aimed  not  against  single  prejudices,  but  against  the  fviAdA.\tv^^\\.7\ 
pTCjadice,  with  which  all  others  must  fall  of  IhematXvea.    Yvix  \^^i\^«^  >\\^ 
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theory  of  natural  philosophy  would  then  be  completed,  when  all 
nature  was  demonstrated  to  be  identical  in  essence  with  that, 
which  in  its  highest  known  power  exists  in  man  as  intelligence 
and  self-consciousness ;  when  the  heavens  and  the  earth  shall 
declare  not  only  the  power  of  their  maker,  but  the  glory  and  the 
presence  of  their  God,  even  as  he  appeared  to  the  great  prophet 
during  the  vision  of  the  mount  in  the  skirts  of  his  divinity. 

This  may  suffice  to  show,  that  even  natural  science,  which 
commences  with  the  material  phenomenon  as  the  reality  and  sub- 
stance of  things  existing,  does  yet,  by  the  necessity  of  theorizing 
unconsciously,  and  as  it  were  instinctively,  end  in  nature  as  an 
intelligence ;  and  by  this  tendency  the  science  of  nature  becomes 
finally  natural  philosophy,  the  one  of  the  two  poles  of  funda- 
mental science. 

2.  Or  the  subjective  is  taken  as  the  first,  and  the  pro- 
blem THEN  IS,  HOW  THERE  SUPERVENES  TO  IT  A  COINCIDENT  OB- 
JECTIVE. 

In  the  pursuit  of  these  sciences,  our  success  in  each  depends 
on  an  austere  and  faithful  adherence  to  its  own  principles,  with  a 
careful  separation  and  exclusion  of  those,  which  appertain  to  the 
opposite  science.  As  the  natural  philosopher,  who  directs  his 
views  to  the  objective,  avoids  above  all  things  the  intermixture  of 
the  subjective  in  his  knowledge,  as  for  instance,  arbitrary  suppo-- 
sitionsor  rather  suffictions,  occult  qualities,  spiritual  agents,  and  the 
substitution  of  final  for  efficient  causes  ;  so  on  the  other  hand,  the 
transcendental  or  intelligential  philosopher  is  equally  anxious  to 
preclude  all  interpolation  of  the  objective  into  the  subjective  princi- 
ples of  his  science,  as  for  instance  the  assumption  of  impresses  or 
configurations  in  the  brain,  correspondent  to  miniature  pictures  on 
the  retina  painted  by  rays  of  light  from  supposed  originals,  which 
are  not  the  immediate  and  real  objects  of.  vision,  but  deductions 
from  it  for  the  purposes  of  explanation.     This  purification  of  the 

artificial  prejudices,  introduced  into  man,  there  are  others,  far  more  orij^i- 
nal,  planted  in  him  not  by  instruction  or  art,  but  by  Nature  herself;  which 
with  all  but  the  philosopher  stand  for  the  principles  of  all  knowledge, 
and  by  the  mere  self-thinker  are  even  considered  the  touchstone  of  all 
truth."  TraTisae.  Id.,  p.  8.  Transl.  The  substance  of  this  passage  the 
rctder  will  find  in  the  paragraph  of  the  B.  L.  beginning  with  the  words ; 
•«  In  the  pursuit  of  these  sciences/*  pp.  350-51.     S.  C] 
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mind  is  efTected  by  an  absolute  and  scientific scepticisiti,  K  tvhich 
the  mind  voluntarily  determines  itself  for  thb  specitio  jv^se  of 
future  certainty.  Des  Cartes  who  (in  his  meditation.?)  himself 
first,  at  least  of  the  moderns,  gave  a  beautiful  example  of  this 
voluntary  doubt,  this  self-determined  indetermination,  happily  ex- 
presses its  utter  difference  from  the  scepticism  of  vanity  or  irre- 
ligion  :  Nee  tamcn  in  eo  Scepticos  imitubar,  qni  dubitant  tnntum 
ut  dubitent,  et  prseter  incertitudincm  ipsam  nihil  quscrunt.  Nam 
contra  totus  in  eo  eram  ut  aliquid  certi  reperirem  J^  Nor  is  it  less 
distinct  in  its  motives  and  final  aim,  than  in  i{s  proper  objects, 
which  arc  not  as  in  ordinary  scepticism  the  prejudices  of  educa- 
tion and  circumstance,  but  those  original  and  innate  prejudices 
which  nature  herself  has  planted  in  all  men,  and  which  to  all  but 
the  philosopher  are  the  first  principles  of  knowledge,  and  the  final 
test  of  truth. 

*•  Now  these  essential  prejudices  are  all  reducible  to  the  one 
fundamental  presumption,  that  there  exist  things  without  us. 
As  this  on  the  one  hand  originates,  neither  in  grounds  nor  argu- 
ments,  and  yet  on  the  other  hand  remains  proof  against  all 
attempts  to  remove  it  by  grounds  or  arguments  (naturam  furca 
expcllas  tamen  usque  redibit) ;  on  the  one  hand  lays  claim  to 
IMMEDIATE  Certainty  as  a  position  at  once  indemonstrable  and 
irresistible,  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  inasmuch  as  it  refers  to 
something  essentially  different  from  ourselves,  nay  even  in  oppo- 
sition to  ourselves,  leaves  it  inconceivable  how  it  could  possibly 
become  a  part  of  our  immediate  consciousness  (in  other  words 
how  that,  which  ex  hypothesi  is  and  continues  to  be  extrinsic  and 
alien  to  our  being,  should  become  a  modification  of  our  being),  the 
philosopher  therefore  compels  himself  to  treat  this  faith  as  nothing 
more  than  a  prejudice,  innate  indeed  and  connatural,  but  still 
a  prejudice. 

^  The  other  position,  which  not  only  claims  but  necessitates  the 

»•  Des  Cartes,  Diss,  de  Methodo.     [Sec.  iii.,  Amstel.,  1664,  p.  16.     S.  C.l 
»•  [The  contents  of  this  paragraph  are  to  be  found  in  the  Transsc.  /«/., 

pp.  8, 9,  only  the  second  sentence  in  brackets  '*  in  other  words,  &c  ,"  bein;; 

interiH>lated.    8.  C] 
■>  [The  passages  from  which  this  paragraph  is  taken  stand  thus  in  Schel- 

ling:  ib.,  pp.  9-10.     "The  contradiction,  that  a  po8lt\oTv,>N\\\Ocvi»>yi  W 
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»  ■ , 

admission  of  its  immediate  certainty,  equally  for  the  scientific  rea- 
son of  the  philosopher  as  for  the  common  sense  of  mankind  at 
large,  namely,  I  am,  cannot  so  properly  be  entitled  a  prejudice. 
It  ifl  groundless  indeed  ;  but  then  in  the  very  idea  it  precludes  all 
ground,  and  separated  from  the  immediate  consciousness  loses  its 
whole  sense  and  import.     It  is  groundless ;  but  only  because  it 
is  itself  the  ground  of  all  other  certainty.  Now  the  apparent  con- 
tradiction, that  the  former  position,  namely,  the  existence  of  things 
without  us,  which  from  its  nature  cannot  be  immediately  certain, 
should  be  received  as  blindly  and  as  independently  of  all  grounds 
as  the  existence  of  our  own  being,  the  Transcendental  philosopher 
i  can  solve  only  by  the  supposition,  that  the  former  is  unconsciously 
\  involved  in  the  latter ;  that  it  is  not  only  coherent  but  identical, 
\  and  one  and  the  same  thing  with  our  own  immediate  self-con- 
j  sciousness.     To  demonstrate  this  identity  is  the  office  and  object 
■  of  his  philosophy. 

'*  If  it  be  said,  that  this  is  idealism,  let  it  be  remembered  that 

own  nature,  cannot  be  immediately  certain,  is  nevertheless  so  blindly,  and 
groundlessly  received  as  such,  the  Transcendental  philosopher  can  only 
solve  by  presuming  that  the  aforesaid  position,  hiddenly  and  hitherto  un- 
perceivedly,  does  not  (merely)  cohere,  but  is  identical — one  and  the  same 
— with  an  immediate  consciousness  ;  and  to  demonstrate  this  identity  will 
be  the  peculiar  business  of  Transcendental  philosophy." 

"  Now  for  the  common  use  of  reason  there  is  nothing  immediately  cer- 
tain but  the  position  Icon,  which,  because  out  of  immediate  consciousness 
it  even  loses  its  meaning,  is  the  most  individual  of  all  truths,  and  the  ab- 
solute prejudice,  which  must  be  assumed  in  the  first  place  if  anything  else 
is  to  have  certainty.  Consequently  the  position,  T/iere  are  things  without 
us,  for  the  Transcendental  philosopher  will  only  be  certain  through  its 
identity  with  the  position  /  amf  and  its  certainty  will  only  be  equal  to  the 
certainty  of  the  position  from  which  it  borrows  its  own."    Transl.     S.  C] 

<i  [For  the  contents  of  this  paragraph  as  f ar  ajs  the  words  **  mechanical 
philosophy,"  see  Ahhandlungen  Phil.  Schrift.,  pp.  273-4.  Compare  also 
the  first  sentence  with  the  Transse,  Id.,  pp.  148-9.  "  Thence  the  improper 
Idealism,  that  is,  a  system  which  converts  all  knowledge  into  mere  appear- 
ance, must  be  that  which  takes  away  all  immediateness  in  our  perceptions 
by  placing  originals  out  of  us  independent  of  our  representations ;  whereai 
a  system,  which  seeks  the  origin  of  things  in  the  activity  of  the  spiriti 
even  because  it  is  the  most  perfect  Idealism,  must  at  the  same  time  be  the 
most  perfect  Realism.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  most  perfect  Realism  is  that 
which  knows  the  things  in  themselves  and  immediately,  this  is  possible 
only  in  a  Nature,  which  beholds  in  the  things  only  her  own,  through  her 
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it  is  only  so  far  idealism,  us  it  is  at  the  same  time,  and  on  that 
Tery  account,  the  truest  and  most  binding  realism.  For  wherein 
does  the  realism  of  mankind  properly  consist  ?  In  the  assertion 
that  there  exists  a  something  without  them,  what,  or  how,  or 
where  they  know  not,  which  occasions  the  objects  of  their  per- 
ception  ?  Oh  no !  This  is  neither  connatural  nor  universal.  It 
is  what  a  few  have  taught  and  learned  in  the  schools,  and  which 
the  many  repeat  without  asking  themselves  concerning  tlieir  own 
meaning.  The  reuHsm  common  to  all  mankind  is  far  elder  and 
iies  infinitely  deeper  than  this  hypothetical  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  our  perceptions,  an  explanation  skimmed  from  the  mere 
surface  of  mechanical  philosophy.  It  is  the  table  itself,  which 
the  man  of  common  sense  believes  himself  to  see,  not  the  phan- 
tom of  a  table,  from  which  he  may  argumentative! y  deduce  the 
reality  of  a  table,  which  he  does  not  see.  If  to  destroy  the  reality 
of  all  that  we  actually  behold,  be  idealism,  what  can  bo  more 
egregiously  so,  than  the  system  of  modern  metaphysics,  which 
banishes  us  to  a  land  of  shadows,  surrounds  us  with  apparitions, 
and  distinguishes  truth  from  illusion  only  by  the  majority  of  those 
who  dream  the  same  dream?  '<  J  asserted  that  the  world  was 
mad,"  exclaimed  poor  Lee,  "  and  the  world  said  that  I  was  mad, 
and,  confound  them,  they  outvoted  me." 

■'  It  is  to  the  true  and  original  realism,  that  I  would  direct  the 
attention.  This  believes  and  requires  neither  more  nor  less,  than 
that  the  object  which  it  beholds  or  presents  to  itself,  is  the  real 
and  very  object.  In  this  sense,  however  much  we  may  strive 
against  it,  we  are  all  collectively  born  idealists,  and  therefore,  and 
only  therefore,  are  we  at  the  same  time  realists.  But  of  this  the 
philosophers  of  the  schools  know  nothing,  or  despise  the  faith  as 
the  prejudice  of  the  ignorant  vulgar,  because  they  live  and  move 

own  activity  limited.  Reality.  For  such  a  Nature,  as  the  indwelling  soul 
of  the  things,  would  penetrate  them  as  her  own  immediate  organism:  and, 
even  as  the  artificer  most  perfectly  knows  his  own  work,  would  look  through 
their  inner  mechanism  "    Transl.    S.  C] 

*>  [This  paragraph  is  contained  in  ^bhandlungen  Phil.  Schrift.,  pp. 
374-5.  Compare  also  with  Idecn,  pp.  63-4.  In  the  latter  (p.  64),  Schel- 
ling  affinns — **  Nature  must  be  visible  spirit,  spirit  invisible  nature.  Here 
tben  in  the  absolute  identity  of  the  spirit  in  \w,  and  of  nature  out  of  us, 
must  the  problem,  how  a  nature  without  us  is  \)0S3\b\e  A^  ^nv^'*''    %.^IV 
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fn  a  crowd  of  phrases  and  Dotioos  from  which  human  nature  hat 
long  ago  vanished.  Oh,  ye  that  reverence  yourselves,  and  walk 
humbly  with  the  divinity  in  your  own  hearts,  ye  are  worthy  of  a 
oetter  philosophy !  Lot  the  dead  bury  the  dead,  but  do  you  pre- 
serve your  human  nature,  the  depth  of  which  was  never  yet 
fathomed  by  a  philosophy  made  up  of  notions  and  mere  logical 
entities. 

In  the  third  treatise  of  my  Logosoplda^  announced  at  the  end 
of  this  volume,  I  shall  give  {Dto  voIerUe)  the  demonstrations  and 
constructions  of  the  Dynamic  Philosophy  scientifically  arranged.- 
It  is,  according  to  my  conviction,  no  other  than  the  system  of 
Pythagoras  and  of  Plato  revived  and  purified  from  impure  mix- 
tures. Doctrina  per  tot  manus  tradiia  tandem  in  vappam  desiit  /** 
The  science  of  arithmetic  furnishes  instances,  that  a  rule  may  be 
useful  in  practical  application,  and  for  the  particular  purpose  may 
be  sufficiently  authenticated  by  the  result,  before  it  has  itself  been 
fully  demonstrated.  It  is  enough,  if  only  it  be  rendered  intelli- 
gible.  This  will,  I  trust,  have  been  effected  Tn  the  following 
Theses  for  those  of  my  readers,  who  are  willing  to  accompany 
me  through  the  following  chapter,  in  which  the  results  will  be 
applied  to  the  deduction  of  the  Imagination,  and  with  it  the  prin- 
ciples of  production  and  of  genial  criticism  in  the  fine  arts. 

THESIS  I.'* 

Truth  is  correlative  to  being.  Knowledge  without  a  cor- 
respondent reality  is  no  knowledge ;  if  we  know,  there  must 
be  somewhat  known  by  us.  To  know  is  in  its  very  essence  a 
verb  active. 

THESIS  u. 

All  truth  is  either  mediate,  that  is,  derived  from  some  other 

*  [This  quotation  is  applied  by  Schelling  to  Leibnitz  in  the  same  trea- 
tise.   PhU,  Sehrift,,  p.  212.     S.  C] 

M  [It  has  been  said  that  these  first  six  Tk^ses  are  *'  mainly  taken  from 
Schelling.''  I  can  give  no  references  to  the  works  of  that  philosopher  for 
tny  of  the  sentences  as- they  stand.  The  reader,  however,  may  compare 
His  beginning  of  Thesis  ix.  with  the  Trantse.  Id,,  p.  48 ;  and  the  begin' 
■ing  of  Thesis  ▼.  with  the  same,  p.  49.    S.  C] 
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truth  or  truths ;  or  immediate  and  original.  The  latter  is  ab- 
■olute,  and  its  formula  A.  A. ;  the  former  is  of  dependent  oi 
conditional  certainty,  and  represented  in  the  formula  B.  A.  The 
certainty,  which  inheres  in  A,  is  attributable  to  B. 

Scholium.  A  chain  without  a  staple,  from  which  all  the  links 
derived  their  stability,  or  a  series  without  a  first,  has  been  not 
inaptly  allegorized,  as  a  string  of  blind  men,  each  holding  the 
skirt  of  the  man  before  him,  reaching  far  out  of  sight,  but  all 
moving  without  the  least  deviation  in  one  straight  line.  It  would 
be  naturally  taken  for  granted,  that  there  was  a  guide  at  the  head 
of  the  file :  what  if  it  were  answered.  No !  Sir,  the  men  are 
whhout  number,  and  infinite  blindness  supplies  the  place  of 
sight. 

Equally  inconceivable  is  a  cycle  of  equal  truths  without  a 
common  and  central  principle,  which  prescribes  to  each  its  pro- 
per sphere  in  the  system  of  scit* nee.  That  the  absurdity  does 
not  so  immediately  strike  us,  that  it  does  not  seem  equally  un- 
imaginable^  is  owing  to  a  surreptitious  act  of  the  imagination, 
which,  instinctively  and  without  our^noticing  the  same,  not  only 
fills  up  the  intervening  spaces,  and  contemplates  the  cycle  (of  B. 
C.  D.  E.  F.  &c.)  as  a  continuous  circle  (A.)  giving  to  all  col- 
lectively the  unity  of  their  common  orbit ;  but  likewise  supplies, 
by  a  sort  of  iubintelligilurf  the  one  central  power,  which  renders 
the  movement  harmonious  and  cyclical. 


THESIS  m. 

We  are  to  seek  therefore  for  some  absolute  truth  capable  of  .. 
communicating  to  other  positions  a  certainty,  which  it  has  not. 
itself  borrowed  ;  a  truth  self-grounded,  unconditional,  and  known 
by  its  own  light.  In  short,  we  have  to  find  a  somewhat  which  is, 
simply  because  it  is.  In  order  to  be  such,  it  must  be  one  which 
is  its  own  predicate,  so  far  at  least  that  all  other  nominal  predi- 
cates must  be  modes  and  repetitions  of  itself.  Its  existence  too 
must  be  such,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  requiring  a  cause 
or  ftoteoedent  without  an  absurdity. 
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*  • 

THSSIS  lY. 

That  thsre  oan  be  but  one  such  priuciple,'^  may  be  proved  d 
prion ;  for  were  there  two  or  more,  each  must  refer  to  some 
other,  by  which  its  equality  is  afRrmed ;  consequently  neither 
would  be  self-established,  as  the  hypothesis  demands.  And  d 
posteriori^  it  will  be  proved  by  the  principle  itself  when  it  is  dis- 
covered, as  involving  universal  antecedence  in  its  very  concep* 
tion. 

Scholium.  If  we  affirm  of  a  board  that  it  is  blue,  the  predi- 
cate  (blue)  is  accidental,  and  not  implied  in  the  subject,  board. 
If  we  affirm  of  a  circle  that  it  is  equi-radial,  the  predicate  indeed 
is  implied  in  the  definition  of  the  subject ;  but  the  existence  of 
the  subject  Itself  is  contingent,  and  supposes  both  a  cause  and  a 
percipient.  The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  the  indefinite 
number  of  supposed  indemonstrable  truths  exempted  from  the 
profane  approach  of  philosophic  investigation  by  the  amiable 
Beattie,  and  other  less  eloquent  and  not  more  profound  inaugu- 
rators  of  common  sense  on  the  throne  of  philosophy  ;  a  fruitless 
attempt,  were  it  only  that  it  is  the  two- fold  function  of  philosophy 
to  reboncile  reason  with  common  sense,  and  to  elevate  common 
sense  into  reason. 

THESIS  v. 

I  Such  a  principle  cannot  be  any  thing  or  object.  Each  thing 
is  what  it  is  in  consequence  of  some  other  thing.     An  infinite, 

'  independent*^  thing,  is  no  less  a  convradiction,  than  an  infinite 
circle  or  a  sideless  triangle.  Besides  a  thing  is  that,  which  is 
capable  of  being  an  object  of  which  itself  is  not  the  sole  percipi- 
ent. But  an  object  is  inconceivable  without  a  subject  as  its 
antithesis.     Omne  perceptum  percipientem  supponii, 

»  [See  note  30.    S.  C] 

s*  The  impossibility  of  an  absolute  thing  (substantia  uniea)  as  neither 
genus,  species,  nor  individuum :  as  well  as  i&utter  unfitness  for  the  funda- 
mental position  of  a  philosophic  system,  will  be  demonstrated  in  the  critique 
on  Spinozism  in  the  fifth  treatise  of  my  Logosophia.  [This  is  the  great 
poilofopbical  work,  to  preparations  for  which  Mr.  C.  devoted  so  much  time 
aiid  thought  during  bis  latter  years.    S.  C] 
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But  neither  can  the  principle  be  found  in  a  subject  as  a  subject, 
contra-distinguished  from  an  object:  for  uniciuque  percipienti 
ahquid  objicUur  ]}erceptUTn.  It  is  to  be  found,  therefore,  neither 
in  object  nor  subject  taken  separately,  and  consequently,  as  no 
other  third  is  conceivable,  it  must  be  found  in  that  which  is 
neither  subject  nor  object  exclusively,  but  which  h  the  identity 
of  both. 


/ 

I 


TRESIS   VI. 

This  principle,  and  so  characterized,  manifests  itself  in  the 
Sum  or  I  am  ;  which  I  shall  hereafter  indiscriminately  express 
by  the  words  spirit,  self,  and  self- consciousness.  T  In  this,  and 
in  this  alone,  object  and  subject,  being  and  knowing,  are  identical, 
each  involving  and  supposing  the  other.*^  In  other  wonls,  it  is 
a  subject  which  becomes  a  subject  by  the  act  of  constructing 
itself  objectively  to  itself;  but  which  never  is  an  object  except 
for  itself,  and  .only  so  far  as  by  the  very  same  act  it  becomes  a 
subject.  It  may  be  described  therefore  as  a  perpetual  self- 
duplication  of  one  and  the  same  power  into  object  and  subject,  ',  ^ 
which  presuppose  each  other,  and  can  exist  only  as  antitheses.      •  ^ 

Scholium.  If  a  man  be  asked  how  he  knows  that  he  is  ?  he 
can  only  answer,  sum  quia  sum.  But  if  (the  absoluteness  of  this 
certainty  having  been  admitted)  he  be  again  asked,  how  he,  the  n 
individual  person,  came  to  be,  then  in  relation  to  the  ground  of 
his  existence,  not  to  the  ground  of  his  knowledge  of  that  existence, 
he  might  reply,  sum  quia  Deus  est,  or  still  more  philosophically, 
sum  quia  in  Deo  sum. 

But  if  we  elevate  our  conception  to  the  absolute  self,  the  great 
eternal  I  am,  then  the  principle  of  being  and  of  knowledge,  of 
idea  and  of  reality  ;  the  ground  of  existence,  and  the  ground  of  i 

•T  ["The  I  18  nothing  separate  from  its  thinking; — the  thinking  jf  the      / 
I  and  the  I  itself  are  absolntely  one;  the  I  therefore  in  general  is  nothing 
out  of  thinking,  consequently  no  thing,  no  matter,  but  to  all   infinity  the 
non-objective.    The  I  is  certainly  an  object,  but  only  for  itself;  it  is  not 
therefore  originally  in  the  world  of  objects.     It  first  becomes  an  object  by      ; 
making  itself  an  object,  and  it  becomes  an  object  not  for  something  without,    J 
tat  erer-for  itself  alone."     TraMse.  Id.    Trans!.,  pp.  47-8*.    S.  C.\  ( 
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the  knowledge  of  existence,  are  absolutely  identical,  Sum  quid 
turn  ;^  1  am,  because  I  affirm  myself  to  be  ;  I  affirm  myself  to 
be,  because  I  am. 


TRESIS    VII.** 

If  then  I  know  myself  only  through  myself,  it  is  contradictory 

^  It  is  most  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  the  first  revelation  of  himself,  not 
confined  to  individuals;  indeed  in  the  very  first  revelation  of  his  absolute 
being,  Jehovah  at  the  same  time  revealed  the  fundamental  truth  of  all  phi> 
losophy,  which  must  either  commence  with  the  absolute,  or  have  no  fixed 
commencement ;  that  is,  cease  to  be  philosophy.  I  cannot  but  express  my 
regpret,  that  in  the  equivocal  use  of  the  word  that,  for  in  that,  or  because^ 
our  admirable  v^rsi^n  has  rendered  the  passage  susceptible  of  a  degraded 
interpretation  in  the  mind  of  common  readers  or  hearers,  as  if  it  were  a 
mere  reproof  to  an  impertinent  question,  I  am  what  I  am,  which  might 
be  equally  affirmed  of  himself  by  an  existent  being. 

The  Cartesian  Cogito  ergo  sum*  is  objectionable,  because  either  the 
Cogito  is  used  extra  gradum,  and  then  it  is  involved  in  the  sum  and  is 
tautological ;  or  it  is  taken  as  a  particular  mode  or  dignity,  and  then  it  is 
subordinated  to  the  »um  as  the  species  to  the  genus,  or  rather  as  a  particular 
modification  to  the  subject  modified ;  and  not  pre-ordinated  as  the  argu- 
ments seem  to  require.  For  Cogito  is  Sum  Cogitans.  This  is  clear  by 
the  inevidence  of  the  converse.  Cogitat,  ergo  est  is  true,  because  it  is  a 
mere  application  of  the  logical  rule :  Quiequid  in  genere  est,  est  et  in 
specie.  Est  {Cogitans),  ergo  est.  It  is  a  cherry  tree;  therefore  it  is  a 
tree.  But,  est  ergo  cogitat,  is  illogical :  for  qiwd  est  in  specie,  non  neceh- 
sARio  in  genere  est.  It  may  be  true,  I  hold  it  to  be  true,  that  quiequid 
vere  est,  est  per  veram  sui  affirmationem  ;  but  it  is  a  derivative,  nut  an 
immediate  truth.  Here  then  we  have,  by  anticipation,  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  conditional  finite  I  (which,  as  known  in  distinct  consciousness 
by  occasion  of  experience,  is  called  by  Kant's  followers  the  empirical  I) 
and  the  absolute  I  am,  and  likewise  the  dependence  or  rather  the  inhe- 
rence of  the  former  in  the  latter ;  in  whom  "  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being,"  as  St.  Paul  divinely  asserts,  difiering  widely  from  the  Theists 
of  the  mechanic  school  (as  Sir  J.  Newton,  Locke,  and  others)  who  must 
say  from  whom  we  had  our  being,  and  with  it  life  and  the  powers  of  life. 

»  [The  contents  of  Theses  vii.,  viii.,  may  be  found  scattered  about  in 
Schelling's  Abhandlungen  Phil.  Schrift.,  223-4-5.  Only  the  sentences  at 
the  end  of  Thesis  vii.,  from  **  Again,  the  spirit**  to  the  end,  I  do  not  find 
formally  expressed  in  Schelling's  treatise,  with  the  exception  of  the  words 

*  \PfiueipU  FkUotopkim.    Pan  Prima,  ppgb.  vl.  and  z.    See  also  De  MetMi0^  I  v.,  pp. 

m-n  wut.  1064.  s.  c. 
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%o  require  any  other  predicate  of  self,  but  that  of  self-consciousness. 
Only  iu  the  self-consciousness  of  a  spirit  is  there  the  required 
identity  of  object  and  of  representation  ;  for  herein  consists  the 
essence  of  a  spirit,  that  it  is  self- representative.     If,  therefore, 
this  be  the  one  only  immediate  truth,  in  the  certainty  of  which 
the  reality  of  our  collective  knowledge  is  grounded,  it  must  fol- 
low that  the  spirit  in  all   the  objects  which  it  views,  views  only 
itself.     If  this  could  be  proved,  the  immediate  reality  o^all  intui-  ] 
live  knowledge  would   be  assured.     It  lias  been  shown,  that  a  '. 
spirit  is  that,  which  is  its  own  object,  yet  not  originally  an  object, 
but  an  absolute  subject  for  which  all,  itself  included,  may  become 
an  object.     It  must  therefore  be  an  act  ;  for  every  object  is,  as   • 
an  object,  dead,  fixed,  incapable  in  itself  of  any  action,  and  ne- 
cessarily finite.     Again  the  spirit  (originally  the  identity  of  ob- 
ject and  subject)  must  in  some  sense  dissolve  this  identity,  in  ; 
order  to  be  conscious  of  it:  ^  alter  et  idem.     But  this  implies  an 
act,  and  it  followi?  therefore  that  intelligence  or  self-consciousness 
is  impossible,  except  by  and  in  a  will.     The  self-conscious  spirit 
therefore  is  a  will ;  and  freedom  must  be  assumed  as  a  ground 
>f  philosophy,  and  can  never  be  deduced  from  it. 


THESIS    VIII. 

■ 

Whatever  in  its  origin  is  objective,  is  likewise  as  such  neces- 
sarily finite.  Therefore,  since  the  spirit  is  not  originally  an 
object,  and  as  the  subject  exists  in  antithesis  to  an  object,  the 
spirit  cannot  originally  be  finite.  But  neither  can  it  be  a  subject 
without  becoming  an  object,  and,  as  it  is  originally  the  identity 
of  both,  it  can  be  conceived  neither  as  infinite  nor  finite  exclu- 

••  identity  of  object  and  subject."  At  pp.  223-4  Schelling  says,  "  In  rej^^rd 
to  every  other  obje«!t  I  am  obliged  to  ask  how  the  being  of  the  mine  is 
brought  into  connexion  {vermittelt)  with  my  representation.  But  origin- 
aily  I  am  nut  anything  that  exists  for  a  knowing  subject,  out  of  myself,  ay 
matter  does,  but  I  exist  for  myself;  in  me  is  the  original  identity  of  sub- 
ject and  object,  of  knowing  and  of  being."  See  also  how  this  doctrine  is 
Applied  *in  the  Traktscendkntal  Idealism,  p.  63. 

The  last  sentence  of  Thesis  7iii.,  I  have  not  met  with  in  Schelling. 
S  C] 


\ 
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lively,  but  as  the  roost  original  union  of  both.     In  the  existence 
I  in  the  reconciling,  and  the  recurrence  of  this  contradiction,  con- 
sist the  process  and  mystery  of  production  and  life. 


THESIS  n. 

This  prmdpium  commune  essendi  et  cognoscendi,  as  subsisting 
in  a  wiiA,  or  primary  act  of  self-duplication,  is  the  mediate  or 
indirect  principle  of  every  science ;  but  it  is  the  immediate  and 
direct  principle  of  the  ultimate  science  alone,  i.  e.  of  transcen- 
dental philosophy  alone.  For  it  must  be  remembered,  that  all 
these  Theses  refer  solely  to  one  of  the  two  Polar  Sciences, 
namely,  to  that .  which  commences  with,  and  rigidly  confines 
itself  within,  the  subjective,  leaving  the  objective  (as  far  as  it  is 
exclusively  objective)  to  natural  philosophy,  which  is  its  opposite 
pole.  In  its  very  idea,  therefore,  as  a  systematic  knowledge  of 
our  collective  knowing  (scientia  ^cienUcB)  it  involves  the  neces- 
sity  of  some  one  highest  principle  of  knowing,  as  at  once  the 
source  and  the  accompanying  form  in  all  particular  acts  of  in- 
tellect and  perception.**  This,  it  has  been  shown,  can  be  found 
only  in  the  act  and  evolution  of  self-consciousness.  We  are  not 
investigating  an  absolute  principium  essendi ;  for  then,  I  admit, 
many  valid  objections  might  be  started  against  our  theory  ;  but 
an  absolute  principium  cognoscendi,*^  The  result  of  both  the 
sciences,  or  their  equatorial  point,  would  be  the  principle  of  a 
total  and  undivided  philosophy,  as,  for  prudential  reasons,  I  have 
chosen  to  anticipate  in  the  Scholium  to  Thesis  vi.  and  the  note 
subjoined.  In  other  words,  philosophy  would  pass  into  religion, 
and  religion  become  inclusive  of  philosophy.  We  begin  with 
the  I  KNOW  MYSELF,  in  order  to  end  with  the  absolute  I  am.  We 
proceed  from  the  self,  in  order  to  lose  and  find  all  self  in  God. 

>o  [Schelling  says  in  the  TVansse.  Id.,  pp.  25-6,  that,  "  if  there  is  a  sys- 
tem of  knowledge  the  principle  of  the  same  must  lie  within  the  knowing 
itself;  **  that  "  this  principle  can  be  the  only  one, "  and  that  it  is  the  *V  me- 
diate or  indirect  principle  of  the  science  of  knowing  or  transcendental 
philosophy.''    S.  C] 

"  [This  sentence,  **  We  are  not  investigating,**  ^.,  is  in  the  T}ranMC, 
M.,  p.  27.    S.  C] 
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THESIS  X." 

Tlie  transcendental  philosopher,  does  not  inquire,  what  uiti- 
maie  ground  of  our  knowledge  there  may  lie  out  of  our  know- 
ing,  but  what  is  the  last  in  our  knowing  itself,  beyond  which  lae 
cannot  pass.  The  principle  of  our  knowing  is  sought  within  the 
sphere  of  our  knowing.  It  must  be  something,  therefore,  which 
can  itself  be  known.  It  is  asserted  only,  that  the  uct  of  sclf- 
consciousnoss  is  for  us  the  source  and  principle  of  all  our  possi- 
ble knowledge.  Whether  abstracted  from  us  there  exists  any- 
thing higher  and  beyond  this  primary  self-knowing,  which  is  for 
us  the  form  of  all  our  knowing,  must  be  decided  by  the  result. 

That  the  self-consciousness  is  the  fixed  point,  to  which  for  us 
all  is  mortised  and  annexed,  needs  no  further  proof.  But  that 
the  self-consciousness  may  be  the  modification  of  a  higher  form 
of  being,  perhaps  of  a  .higher  consciousness,  and  this  again  of  a 
yet  higher,  and  so  on  in  an  infinite  regressus  ;  in  short,  that  self- 
consciousness  may  be  itself  something  explicable  into  something, 
which  must  lie  beyond  the  possibility  of  our  knowledge,  because 
the  whole  synthesis  of  our  intelligence  is  first  formed  in  and 
through  the*  self-consciousness,  does  not  at  all  concern  iis  as 
transcendental  philosophers.     For  to  us  the  self-consciousness 

• 

«  [Thesiji  X.  as  far  as  the  words  "  furthest  that  exists  for  us"  is  t^iken 
fVom  pp.  27-2S  of  the  Transcendental  Idealism ; — the  remainder  of  the 
second  paragraph,  as  far  as  the  words  *'  will  or  intelligence  "  from  p.  29, 
with  the  exception  of  some  explanatory  sentences.  Schelling's  words  in 
the  last  passofse  from  which  Mr.  Coleridge  has  borrowed,  arc  as  follows: 
"  To  go  yet  further,  it  may  be  showii,  and  has  already  been  shown  in  part 
(Introd.,  §  1  )  that  even  when  the  objective  is  arbitrarily  placed  as  the  first, 
•till  we  never  go  beyond  self-consciousness.  We  are  then  in  our  explana- 
tions either  driven  back  into  the  infinite,  from  the  grounded  to  the  ground; 
or  we  must  arbitrarily  break  off  the  series  by  setting  up  an  Absolute, 
which  of  itself  is  cause  and  effect — subject  and  object;  and  since  this 
originally  is  possible  only  through  self-consciousness— by  again  putting  a 
ietf-consciousness  as  a  First ;  this  takes  place  in  natural  philosophy,  for 
which  Being  is  not  more  original  than  it  is  for  Transcendental  philosophy, 
and  which  places  the  Reality  in  an  Absolute,  which  is  of  itself  cause  and 
cfl^ct— in  the  absolute  identity  of  the  subjective  and  objective  which  we 
Dune  Nature,  and  which  again  in  its  highest  power  is  no  other  than  ■eif- 
coaseionsDeia."    Transl.    S.  C] 

17 
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is  not  a  kind  of  beings  but  a  kind  of  knomng,  and  that  too  the 
highest  and  furthest  that  exists  for  us.  It  may  however  be 
shown,  and  has  in  part  already  been  shown  in  pages  346,  847, 
that  even  when  the  Objective  is  assumed  as  the  first,  we  yet 
can  never  pass  beyond  the  principle  of  self-consciousness. 
Should  we  attempt  it,  we  must  be  driven  back  from  ground  to 
ground,  each  of  which  would  cease  to  be  a  ground  the  moment 
we  pressed  on  it.  '  We  must  be  whirled  down  the  gulf  of  an  in- 
finite series.  But  this  would  make  our  .reason  baffle  the  end 
and  purpose  of  all  reason,  namely,  unity  and  system.  Or  we 
must  break  off  the  series  arbitrarily,  and  affirm  an  absolute 
something  that  is  in  and  of  itself  at  once  cause  and  effect  {causa 
sui)f  subject  and  object,  or  rather  the  absolute  identity  of  both. 
But  as  this  is  inconceivable,  except  in  a  self-consciousness,  it 
follows,  that  even  as  natural  philosophers  we  must  arrive  at  the 
same  principle  from  which  as  transcendental  philosophers  we  set 
out ;  that  is,  in  a  self-consciousness  in  which  the  principium 
essendi  does  not  stand  to  the  principium  cognoscendi  in  the  rela- 
tion of  cause  to  effect,  but  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  co- 
inherent  and  identical.  Thus  the  true  system  of  natural  philo- 
sophy places  the  sole  reality  of  things  in  an  absolute,  which  is 
at  once  causa  sui  et  effectusy  vmrip  aironirfap,  vlof  iavrov — iu  the  abso- 
lute identity  of  subject  and  object,  which  it  calls  nature,  and 
which  in  its  highest  power  is  nothing  else  but  self-conscious  will 
or  intelligence.  In  this  sense  the  position  of  Malebranche,"  that 
we  see  all  things  in  God,  is  a  strict  philosophical  truth  ;  and 
equally  true  is  the  assertion  of  Hobbes,  of  Hartley,  and  of  their 
masters  in  ancient  Greece,  that  all  real  knowledge  supposes  a 
prior  sensation.  For  sensation  itself  is  but  vision  nascent,  not 
the  cause  of  intelligence,  but  intelligence  itself  revealed  as  an 
earlier  power  in  the  process  of  self-construction. 

n^rcp,  IXaSi  (tot 
E^  vapi  K6on0Vf 
E(  rap/j  itdtpa¥        * 
Tcuy  eK'v  f©iyoi»  !** 

*>  [See  his  treatise  De  la  Recherche  de  la  Vkritki    Book  III.,  6tp«ciaU| 
ei  tp.  6.    See  Appendix  Q.] 
^  [Syiiesii  Episcopi.     Hymn  III.,  113.] 
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/  Bearing  then  this  in  mind,  that  intelligence  is  a  self-develop- 
ment, not  a  quality  supervening  to  a  substance,  we  may  abstract 
firom  all  degree,  and  for  the  purpose  of  philosophic  construction 
reduce  it  to  kind,  under  the  idea  of  an  indestructible  power  with 
two  opposite  and  counteracting  forces,  which,  by  a  metaphor 
borrowed  from  astronomy,  we  may  call  the.  centrifugal  and  cen-  ^ 
tripctal  forces.  The  intelligence  in  the  one  tends  to  objectize 
itself,  and  in  the  other  to  know  itself  in  the  object.  It  will  be 
hereafter  my  business  to  construct  by  a  series  of  intuitions  the 
progressive  schemes,  that  must  follow  from  such  a  power  with 
such  forces,  till  I  arrive  at  the  fulness  of  the  human  intelligence. 
For  my  present  purpose,  I  assume  such  a  power  as  my  princi- 
ple, in  order  to  deduce  from  it  a  faculty,  the  generation,  agency, 
and  application,  of  which  form  the  contents  of  the  ensuing 
chapter.  ^ 

In  a  preceding  page  I  have  justified  the  use  of  technical  terms 
in  philosophy,  whenever  they  tend  to  preclude  confusion  of 
thought,  and  when  they  assist  the  memory  by  the  exclusive  sin 
gleness  of  their  meaning  more  than  they  may,  for  a  siiort  time, 
bewilder  the  attention  by  their  strangeness.  I  trust  that  I  have 
not  extended  this  privilege  beyond  the  grounds  on  which  I  have 
claimed  it,  namely,  the  conveniency  of  the  scholastic  phrase  to 
distinguish  the  kind  from  all  degrees,  or  rather  to  express  the  | 
kind  with  the  abstraction  of  degrees  as,  for  instance,  multeity  in-  | 
stead  of  multitude  ;  or,  secondly,  for  the  sake  of  correspondence  -. 
in  sound  in  interdependent  or  antithetical  terms,  as  subject  and 
object ;  or,  lastly,  to  avoid  the  wearying  recurrence  of  circum- 
locutions and  definitions.  Thus,  I  shall  venture  to  use  potence, 
in  order  to  express  a  specific  degree  of  a  power,  in  imitation  of 
the  Algebraists.  I  have  even  hazarded  the  new  verb  potenziate, 
with  its  derivatives,  in  order  to  express  the  combination  or  trans- 
fer of  powers.  It  is  with  new  or  unusual  terms,  as  with  privi- 
leges in  courts  of  justice  or  legislature  ;  there  can  be  no  legiti- 
mate  privilege  where  there  already  exists  a  positive  law  adequate 
lo  the  purpose ;  and,  when  there  is  no  law  in  existence,  the  privi- 
lege is  to  be  justified  by  its  accordance  with  the  end,  or  final 
cause,  of  all  law.  Unusual  and  new-coined  words  are,  doubt- 
leati  an  evil ;  but  vagueness,  confusion,  and  imperfect  cc^wv^- 
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ance  of  our  thoughts,  are  a  far  greater.  Every  system,  which 
is  under  the  necessity  of  using  terms  not  familiarized  by  the 
metaphysics  in  fashion,  will  be  described  as  written  in  an  unin- 
lelligible  style,  and  the  author  must  expect  the  charge  of  having 
substituted  learned  jargon  for  clear  conception ;  while,  according 
to  the  creed  of  our  modern  philosophers,  nothing  is  deemed  a 
clear  conception  but  what  is  represeutable  by  a  distinct  image. 
Thus  the  conceivable  is  reduced  within  the  bounds  of  the  pictur- 
able.  Hinc-patet,  qui  fiat,  ut  cum  irreprcMentahUe  et  m^passihUe 
vulgo  ejusdem  significatus  habeantur,  conceptus  tarn  cortlmia, 
quam  infiniU^  a  plurimis  rejiciantur,  quippe  quorum,  teevndum 
leges  cogniUonis  uUuUvxb^  representatio  est  impossibilis.  Quan- 
quam  autcm  harum  e  non  paucis  scholis  explosaruni  notionum, 
prescrtim  prions,  causam  hie  non  gero,  maximi  tamen  momenti 
erit  monuissc :  gravissimo  illos  errore  labi,  qui  tam  perversa 
argumentandi  ratione  utuntur.  Quicquid  enim  repugnal  Icgibus 
intellectus  et  rationis,  utique  est  impossibile ;  quod  autem,  cum 
ration  is  purse  sit  objcctum,  legibus  cognition  is  intuitivce  tantum. 
modo  non  subest,  non  item.  Nam  hie  disscnsus  inter  facultatem 
sensitivam  et  inlellectualem  (quarum  indolem  mox  exponam),  nihil 
indigitat,  nisi,  quas  mens  ah  intelkctu  acceptasfert  ideas  abstractas, 
illas  in  concrete  exsequi  el  in  intmius  commutare  s<zpenwnero  non 
posse.  Hsec  autem  reluctantia  subjeciiva  mentitur,  ut  plurimum, 
repugnantiam  aliquam  ohjecUvam,  et  incautos  facile  fallit,  limiti- 
bus,  quibus  7nens  humana  circumscribitur,  pro  iis  habitis.  quibus 
ipsa  remm  essentia  continetur." 

*»  TRAlfBliAXlON. 

**  Hence  it  is  clear,  from  what  cause  many  reject  the  notion  of  the  con- 
tinuous and  the  infinite.  They  take,  namely,  the  words  irrepre  sent  able  and 
impossible  in  one  and  the  same  meaning ;  and,  according  to  the  forms  of 
sensuous  evidence,  the  notion  of  the  continuous  and  the  infinite  is  doubt- 
less impossible.  I  am  not  now  pleading  the  cause  of  these  laws,  which 
not  a  few  schools  have  thought  proper  to  explode,  especially  the  former 
^the  law  of  continuity).  But  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  admonish 
the  reader,  that  those,  who  adopt  so  perverted  a  mode  of  reasoning,  are 
under  a  grievous  error.  Whatever  opposes  the  formal  principles  of  the 
understanding  and  the  reasoa  is  confessedly  impossible ;  but  not  therefore 
that,  which  is  therefore  not  amenable  to  the  forms  of  sensuous  evidence, 
because  it  is  exclusively  an  object  of  pure  intellect.     For  this  noo-coiaci- 
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Critics,"  who  are  most  ready  to  bring  tliis  charge  of  {>edantry 
and  unintelligibility,  arc  the  most  apt  to  overlook  the  important 
fact,  that,  besides  the  language  of  words,  there  is  a  language  of  . 
spirits — (sermo  interior) — and  that  the  former  is  only  the  vehicle 
of  the  latter.  Consequently,  their  assurance,  that  they  do  not 
understand  the  pliilosophic  writer,  instead  of  proving  anything 
against  the  philosophy,  may  furnish  an  equal,  and  {cateris  pan- 
hu)  even  a  stronger  presumption  against  their  own  philosophic 
talent. 

Great,  indeed,  are  the  obstacles  which  an  English  metaphysi- 
cian has  to  encounter.  Amongst  his  most  respectable  and  intel- 
ligent judges,  there  will  be  many  who  have  devoted  their  atten- 
tion exclusively  to  the  concerns  and  interests  of  human  life,  and 
who  bring  witli  them  to  the  perusal  of  a  philosophic  system  an 
habitual  aversion  to  all  speculations,  the  utility  and  application 
of  which  are  not  evident  and  immediate.  To  these  I  would,  in 
the  first  instance,  merely  oppose  an  authority,  which  thcry  them- 
selves hold  venerable,  that  of  Lord  Bacon — non  inutiles  ScietUia 

I 

dence  of  the  sensuous  and  the  intidlectual  (the  nuture  of  which  I  shall 
presently  lay  open)  proves  nothing  more,  but  that  the  mind  cannot  always 
adequately  represent  in  the  concrete,  and  transform  into  distinct  images, 
abstract  notions  derived  from  the  pure  intellect.  But  this  contradiction, 
which  is,  in  itself,  merely  subjective  (i.  e.  an  incapacity  in  tlie  nature  of 
man),  too  often  passes  for  an  incongruity  or  impossibility  in  the  object 
(i.  e.  the  notions  themselves),  and  seduces  the  incautious  to  mistake  the 
limitations  of  the  human  faculties  for  the  limits  of  things,  as  they  really 
exist." 

I  take  this  oixasion  to  observe,  that  here  and  elsewhere  Kunt  uses  the 
term  intuition,  and  the  verb  active  {intueri  Germanice  anschauen)  for 
which  we  have  unfortunately  no  correspondent  word,  exclusively  for  that 
which  can  be  represented  in  space  and  time.  lie  therefore  consistently 
and  rightly  denies  the  possibility  of  intellectual  intuitions.  Dut  as  I  see 
on  adequate  reason  for  this  exclusive  sense  of  tlie  term,  I  have  reverted  to 
its  wider  signification,  authorized  by  our  elder  theologians  and  metaphysi- 
cians, according  to  whom  the  term  comprehends  all  truths  known  to  us 
without  a  medium. 

From  Kant's  Treatise  De  mundisensibiiit  et  intclligibUia  forma  et  prir,. 
eipiii,  1770.     [(Sect.  I.,  §  1.  Works,  vol.  Ill  ,  pp   126-7.)    S.  C] 

>*  [This  paragraph  and  the  second  sentence  of  the  following  are  nearly 
the  same  as  some  sentences  that  occur  in  Abhandlungen,  Phil.  Schrift., 
pp.  303-4.] 
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eristtmanda  surU,  quorum  in  se  nuUus  est  usus,  si  tngenia  acuani  eC 
ordinent.*^ 

There  are  others  whose  prejudices  are  still  more  formidable, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  grounded  in  their  moral  feelings  and  reli* 
gious  principles,  which  had  been  alarmed  and  shocked  by  the 
impious  and  pernicious  tenets,  defended  by  Hume,  Priestley,  and 
the  French  fatalists  or  necessitarians ;  some  of  whom  had  per- 
verted metaphysical  reasonings  to  the  denial  of  the  mysteries, 
and,  indeed,  of  all  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  and 
others  even  to  the  subversion  of  all  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong.  I  would  request  such  men  to  consider  what  an  eminent 
and  successful  defender  of  the  Christian  faith  has  observed,  that 
true  metaphysics  are  nothing  else  but  true  divinity,  and  that,  in 
fact,  the  writers,  who  have  given  them  such  just  offence,  were 
'  sophists,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  general  neglect 
into  which  the  science  of  logic  had  unhappily  fallen,  rather  than 
metaphysicians,  a  name,  indeed,  which  those  writers  were  the 
first  to  explode  as  unmeaning.  Secondly,  I  would  remind  them^ 
that  as  long  as  there  are  men  in  the  world  to  whom  the  Vvudt 
mavrdi^'  is  an  instinct  and  a  command  from  their  own  nature,  so 
long  will  there  be  metaphysicians  and  metaphysical  speculations ; 
that  false  metaphysics  can  be  effectually  counteracted  by  true 
metaphysics  alone ;  and  that,  if  the  reasoning  be  clear,  solid,  and 
pertinent,  the  truth  deduced  can  never  be  the  less  valuable  on 
account  of  the  depth  from  which  it  may  have  been  drawn. 

A  third  class  profess  themselves  friendly  to  metaphysics,  and 
believe  that  they  are  themselves  metaphysicians.  They  have  no 
objection  to  system  or  terminology,  provided  it  be  the  method 
and  the  nomenclature  to  which  they  have  been  familiarized  in 
the  writings  of  Locke,  Hume,  Hartley,  Condillac,"  or  perhaps 
Dr.  Reid,'*  and  Professor  Stewart.*"     To  objections  from  this 

3'  IDe  ^ugmefit.  Seient.,  vi.,  c.  3.     S.  C] 
M  [Appendix  Q.]  »  [Appendix  R.] 

^  [Schelling  also  says  (in  Abhandlungen  Phil.  Schrift.,  p.  204^ 
'*  Others  were  not  prejudiced  against  nomenclature,  terminology, — the 
spirit  of  sv'stcm  in  general, — but  only  against  this  nomenclature  **  namely 
that  of  Kant ;  which  he  attributes  to  their  having  been  long  accustomed 
to  the  statements  of  Leibnitz,  who  had  communicated  his  philosophic^] 
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oauae,  it  is  a  sufficient  answer,  that  one  main  object  of  my 
attempt  was  to  demonstrate  the  vagueness  or  insufficiency  of  the 
tenns  used  in  the  metaphysical  schools  of  France  and  Great 
Britain  since  the  revolution,  and  that  the  errors  which  I  propose 
to  attack  cannot  subsist,  except  as  they  are  concealed  behind  the 
mask  of  a  plausible  and  indefinite  nomenclature. 

But  the  worst  and  widest  impediment  still  remains.  It  is  the 
predominance  of  a  popular  philosophy,  at  once  the  counterfeit 
and  the  mortal  enemy  of  all  true  and  manly  metaphysical 
research.  It  is  that  corruption,  introduced  by  certain  immethodi- 
oal  aphorisming  eclectics,^^  who,  dismissing  not  only  all  system, 
but  all  logical  connexion,  pick  and  choose  whatever  is  most 
plausible  and  showy  ;  who  select  whatever  words  caH  have  some 
semblance  of  sense  attached  to  them  without  the  least  expend i- 
ture  of  thouglit ;  in  short,  whatever  may  enable  men  to  talk  of 
what  they  do  not  understand,  with  a  careful  avoidance  of  every- 
thing that  might  awaken  them  to  a  moment's  suspicion  of  their 
ignorance.  This,  alas !  is  an  irremediable  disease,  for  it  brings 
with  it  not  so  much  an  indisposition  to  any  particular  system,  but 
an  utter  loss  of  taste  and  faculty  for  all  system  and  for  all  philo- 
sophy. Like  echoes  that  beget  each  other  amongst  the  moun- 
tains, the  praise  or  blame  of  such  men  rolls  in  volleys  long  af\er 
the  report  from  the  original  blunderbuss.  Sequacitas  est  potius 
et  coitio  quam  consensus:  et  tamen  (quod  pessimum  est)  pusil- 
lanimitas  ista  non  sine  arrogantia  et  fastidio  so  ofFert.^' 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  nature  and  genesis  of  the  Imagina- 
tion ;  but  I  must  first  take  leave  to  notice,  that  after  a  more 

principles  fragmentarily,  in  letters  to  friends,  or  to  distinguished  and 
Ipreat  Lords,  ever  with  much  forbearance  towards  prevailing  opinions,  and 
on  that  account  with  less  of  sharpness  and  precision  than  is  suitable  to 
•cientific  explanation  ;  or  to  their  having  grown  stiff  in  the  school-lan- 
guage and  method  of  Wolf.     S  C] 

<»  ["  Finally,  the  last  of  all,  through  the  impotent  sham  philoKophy  cf 
■ome  waterish  authors,  or  the  pandect  wisdom  of  aphoristic  eclectics,  had 
lost  all  sense  and  taste,  not  perhaps  for  a  determined  system,  but  for  philo- 
sophy in  general,  before  Kant  had  published  a  syllable  of  his  philosophy.** 
Transl.     {jSbhandlungen  Phil.  Schrift.,  p  204.)     S.  C  ] 

^  Franc.  Baconis de  Verulam,  Novum  Organum.  [Aphorisms  Ixzvii. 
awl  Uxxviii.    S.  C] 
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•        ^^  

accurate  perusal  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  remarks  on  the  Imagina- 
tion, in  his  preface  to  the  new  edition  of  his  poems,  I  find  that  my 
conclusions  are  not  so  consentient  with  his  as,  I  confess,  I  had 
taken  for  granted.  In  an  article  contributed  by  me  to  Mr. 
Southey's  Omniana,  On  the  soul  and  its  organs  of  sense,  are  the 
following  sentences.  *'  These  (the  human  faculties)  I  would  ar» 
range  under  the  different  senses  and  powers :  as  the  eye,  the  ear, 
the  touch,  &c. ;  the  imitative  power,  voluntary  and  automatic ; 
the  imagination,  or  shaping  and  modifying  power ;  tha  fancy,  or 
the  aggregative  and  associative  power ;  the  understanding,  or  the 
regulative,  substcmtiating  and  realizing  power ;  the  speculative 
reason,  vis  theoretica  et  scientifica,  or  the  power  by  which  we  pro- 
duce, or  aim  to  produce  unity,  necessity,  and  universality  in  all 
our  knowledge  by  means  of  principles  a  priori  ;**  the  will,  or 
practical  reason  ;  the  faculty  of  choice  {Germanice^  WillkQhr)  and 
(distinct  both  from  the  moral  will  and  the  choice)  the  sensation 
of  volition,  which  1  have  found  reason  to  include  under  the  head 
of  single  and  double  touch."**  To  this,  as  far  as  itrelatt^s  to  the 
subject  in  question,  namely,  the  words  {the  aggregative  and  asso- 
ciative power),  Mr.  Wordsworth's  "  objection  is  only  that  the  de- 
finition is  loo  general.  To  aggregate  and  to  associate,  to  evoke 
and  to  combine,  belong  as  well  to  the  Imagination  as  to  the 
Fancy."'*  I  reply,  that  if,  by  the  power  of  evoking  and  com- 
bining, Mr.  Wordsworth  means  the  same  as,  and  no  more  than, 
I  meant' by  the  aggregative  and  associative,  I  continue  to  deny, 
that  it  belongs  at  ail  to  the  Imagination ;  and  I  am  disposed  to 
conjecture,  that  he  has  mistaken  the  co-presence  of  Fancy  with 
Imagination  for  the  operation  of  the  latter  singly.     A  man  may 

^  This  phrase,  d  priori,  is  in  common,  most  grossly  misunderstood,  and 
an  absurdity  burdened  on  it,  which  it  does  not  deserve.  By  knowledge  d 
priori,  we  do  not  mean,  that  we  can  know  anything  previously  to  experi- 
ence, which  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  but  that  having  once 
known  it  by  occasion  of  experience  (that  is,  something  acting  upon  us 
from  without)  we  then  know  that  it  must  have  pre-existed,  or  the  expe- 
rience itself  would  have  been  impossible.  By  experience  only  I  know, 
that  I  have  eyes ;  but  then  my  reason  convinces  me,  that  I  must  have  had 
eyes  in  order  to  the  experience.  • 

**  [Literary  Remains,  i.] 

«  [Preface  to  the  Poetical  Workd      Vol.  i.] 
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woi  k  with  two  very  different  tools  at  the  same  moment ;  each 
has  its  share  in  the  work,  but  the  work  effected  by  each  is  distinct 
and  different.  Bqt  it  will  probably  appear  in  the  next  chapter, 
that  deeming  it  necessary  to  go  back  much  further  than  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  subject  required  or  permitted,  I  have  attached  a 
meaning  to  both  Fancy  and  Imagination,  which  he  had  not  in 
view,  at  least  while  he  was  writing  that  preface.  He  will  judge. 
Would  to  Heaven,  I  might  meet  with  many  such  readers !  I  will 
conclude  with  the  words  of  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor :  "  He  to  whom 
all  things  are  one,  who  draweth  all  things  to  one,  and  secth  all 
things  in  one,  may  enjoy  true  peace  and  rest  of  spirit."^** 

«  Jer.  Taylor's  Viajtacia.    Sunday.    The  First  Decad.,  b     S.  C] 

IT* 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

On  the  Imagination,  or  esemplastic  powvr. 

O  Adam,  One  Almighty  is,  from  whom 

AJI  thinfi^s  proceed,  and  up  to  him  return. 

If  not  depravM  from  good,  created  all 

Such  to  perfection,  one  first  matter  all. 

Endued  with  various  forms,  various  degrees 

Of  substance,  and,  in  things  that  live,  of  life ; 

But  more  refin'd,  more  spiritous  and  pure. 

As  nearer  to  him  placM,  or  nearer  tending. 

Each  in  their  several  active  spheres  assign'd. 

Till  body  up  to  spirit  work,  in  bounds 

Proportion'd  to  each  kind.     So  from  the  root 

Springs  lighter  the  green  stalk,  from  thence  the  leaves 

More  aery :  last  the  bright  consummate  flower 

Spirits  odorous  breathes :  flowers  and  their  fruit, 

Man's  nourishment,  by  gradual  scale  sublimM, 

To  vital  spirits  aspire  :  to  animal : 

To  intellectual ! — give  both  life  and  sense. 

Fancy  and  understanding ;  whence  the  soul 

Reason  receives,  and  reason  is  her  beings 

Discursive  or  intuitive.' 

"  Sane  si  res  corporales  nil  nisi  materiale  continerent,  verissime  dice- 
rent  ur  in  fluxu  consistere,  neque  habere  substantiale  quicquam,  quemad- 
modum  et  Platonici  olim  recte  agnovere. 

"  Hinc  igitur,  praeter  pure  mathematica  et  phantasiae  subjecta,  collegi 
qusedam  metaphysica  solaque  mente  perceptibilia,  esse  admittenda :.  et 
mass«  material!  prineipium  quoddam  superius  et,  ut  sic  dicam,  formale 
addendum:  quandoquidim  omnes  veritates  rerum  corporearum  ex  solis 
axiomatibus  logisticis  et  geometricis,  nempe  de  magno  et  parvo,  toto  et 
parte,  figura  et  situ,  colligi  non  possint;  sed  alia  de  causa  et  eflfectu, 
aetioneque  et  passioncj  accedere  debeant,  quibus  ordinis  rerum  rationes 
•alveotur.     Id  prineipium  rerum,  an  tvrtXtx^lmv  an  vim  appellemus,  noo 

>  Par.  Lost.     Book  v.,1.  409. 
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refert,  roodo  meminerimus,  per  solam  Virhtm  notionem  intclligibiliter 
ezplicari.*^ 

Xtoptt  TI  MELON 

Des  Cartes,^  speaking  as  a  naturalist,  and  in  imitation  of  Ar. 
chimcdes,  said,  give  me  matter  and  motion,  and  I  will  construct 
you  the  universe.  Wo  must  of  course  understand  him  to  have 
meant ;  I  will  render  the  construction  of  the  universe  intelligible. 
Id  the  same  sense  the  transcendental  philosopher  says ;  grant  me 
a  nature  having  two  contrary  forces,  the  one  of  which  tends  to 
expand  infinitely,  while  the  other  strives  to  apprehend  or  Jind 
itself  in  this  infinity,  and  I  will  cause  the  world  of  intelligences 
wijh  the  whole  system  of  their  representations  to  rise  up  before 
you.  Every  other  science  pre-supposes  intelligence  as  already 
existing  and  complete :  the  philosopher  contemplates  it  in  its 
growth,  and  as  it  were  represents  its  history  to  the  mind  from  its 
birth  to  its  maturity. 

«  Leibnitz.    Op  T.  ii.,  P.  ii.,  p.  53.— t.  iii.,  p.  321. 

[The  fi»t  sentence  of  this  quotation  is  from  the  treatise  of  Leibnitz  De 
Ipsa  Nutura,  sive  de  Vi  insita  Actionibusque  creaturanim,  §  S,  ed.  Erd- 
mann.  P.  i.,  p.  157: — the  second  is  from  his  Specimen  Dynamiciim,  pro 
admirandis  Naturae  legibus  circa  corporum  Vires,  et  mutuas  Actiones  dete* 
gendis  et  ad  suas  cauaas  revocandis.  Ex  Actis  Erudit,  Lips.,  sinn.  ]G9:>. 
*  In  the  second  extract,  Mr.  C.  has  substituted  the  word  phantasi€e  for  ima- 
gmationi,  and,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  sentence,  rerum  for  formam. 
He  quoted  from  the  edition  of  Lud.  Dutens,  a  Frenchman  resident  in  Bri- 
.  tain»  as  I  learn  from  Erdmann's  Preface,  in  which  it  is  mentioned  that 
neither  his  collection  nor  that  of  Raspe,  who  added  posthumous  works  of 
Leibnitz,  contains  all  his  philoso|)hical  Writings,  and  that  both  the  one  and 
the  other  frustro  a  bibliopolis  quaeres,  imo  in  publicis  bibliothecis  deside- 
rabis.  The  former  however  is  at  the  British  Museum,  prescjitod  by  him- 
■elf  in  ISOO.  The  new  edition  comprehends  only  the  pliilosophical 
works,— tlie  Specimen  Dynamicum  is  classed  among  the  mathematical,-- 
but*  as  Erdmann  himself  observes,  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  jud.;e  utrum 
•criptio  aliqua  philosophies  indolissitan  non  sit.    See  Appendix  S.    S.C] 

'  Synesii  Episcop.     Hymn,  iii.,  1.  231. 

4  [Tliis  first  paragraph  of  €hap.  xiii.,  with  the  exception  of  the  second 
•entence,  is  Areely  translated  from  Trannc,  Id.  first  §  of  Section  C,  p.  147 
&C.] 
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The  venerable  sage  of  Koenigsburg  has  preceded  the  march  ol 
this  mastcr-thought  as  an  effective  pioneer  in  his  essay  on  the 
introduction  of  negative  quantities  into  philosophy,  published 
1763.*  In  this  he  has  shown,  that  instead  of  assailing  the  science 
of  mathematics  by  metaphysics,  as  Berkeley  did  in  his  Analyst,* 
or  of  sophisticating  it,  as  Wolf  did,  by  the  vain  attempt  of  de- 
ducing the  first  principles  of  geometry  from  supposed  deeper 
grounds  of  ontolc^y,'  it  behoved  the  metaphysician  leather  to  ex- 
amine whether  the  only  province  of  knowledge,  which  man  has 
succeeded  in  erecting  into  a  pure  science,  might  not  furnish 
materials,  or  at  least  hints,  for  establishing  and  pacifying  the  un- 
settled, warring,  and  embroiled  domain  of  philosophy.  An  imi- 
tation of  the  mathematical  method  had  indeed  been  attempted  with 
no  better  success  than  attended  the  essay  of  David  to  wear  the 
armor  of  Saul.     Another  use  however  is  possible  and  of  faf 

*  [Versueh  den  Begriff  der  negativen  Grdssen  in  die  Weliu?eisheii 
einztifuhreii.  An  attempt  towards  introducing  the  idea  of  negative  mag- 
nitudes into  philosophy,  1763.     Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  19.     S  C] 

«  [The  Analyst  was  published  soon  after  Berkeley's  promotion  to  the  sec 
of  Cloyne,  March  17,  1734.  It  is  said  that  the  Bishop  addressed  it  to  Dr. 
Halley  on  learning  from  Mr.  Addison  that  he  who  dealt  so  much  in  demon- 
stration," had  brought  Dr.  Garth  into  a  state  of  general  scepticism  or  ever 
unbelief  on  religious  subjects,  as  appeared  in  the  latter*s  last  illness.  It*i 
whole  title  is  "  The  Analyst ;  or,  a  Discourse  addressed  to  an  infidel  Ma- 
thematician :  wherein  it  is  examined  whether  the  object,  principles  and 
inferences  of  the  modern  Analysis  are  more  distinctly  conceived,  or  more 
evidently  deduced,  than  religious  mysteries  and  points  of  faith."  He  en- 
deavored to  show  that  the  doctrine  of  fluxions  furnished  a  strong  example 
of  mathematical  uncertainty  and  fallacy.] 

'  [Cousin  represents  Wolf  as  having  improved  the  Leibnitzian  philoso. 
phy  by  qualifying  it  in  some  directions  and  filling  it  up  in  others.  Hf, 
seems  to  consider  his  mathematical  method  as  at  once  his  strength  and 
his  weakness— for  he  says — "  Son  merite  principal  consiste  dans  I'unite,  la 
solidite,  et  Tenchainement  systimatique  qu*il  sut  donner  a  tout  I'ensemble 
a  Vaide  de  la  m^thode  appelee  mathematique,  m^thode  qui,  selon  lui, 
n*etoit  autre  chose  que  Papplication  la  plus  parfaite  des  lois  du  raisonne- 
ment."  Then  after  enumerating  the  defects  of  his  philosophy  he  sum." 
them  up  thus — "  Enfin"  il  "  ndgligea  la  distinction  des  caract^res  propre^ 
qui  separent  la  philosophic  et  les  mathematiques  dans  leur  forme  et  leur 
mati^re.**  (Manuel.,  vol.  ii.,  175-6.)  I  suppose  that  no  man  before  Kant'a 
day  had  seen  this  disitinction  so  clearly,  and  laid  it  down  so  determinateiy, 
aa  did  the  sage  of  Koenigsburg.    S.  C] 


tm^tMit—^*..    •■''^u.  -^ 
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greater  promise,  namely,  the  actual  application  of  tlu;  poKitions 
which  had  so  wonderfully  enlarged  the  discoveries  of  gi^onntrv, 
mutatis  mutandis,  to  philosiophical  subjects/  Kant  having  briefly 
illustrated  the  utility  of  such  an  attempt  in  the  questions  of  space 
motion,  and  infmitcly  small  quantities,  as  employed  by  the  tntithe- 
matician,  proceeds  to  the  idea  of  negative  quantities  niid  the 
transfer  of  them  to  metapbysical  investigation.'  Oppositrs.  he 
well  observes,  are  of  two  kinds,  either  logical,  that  is,  such  as  are 
absolutely  incompatible  ;  or  real  without  being  contradictory. 
The  former  he  denominates  JViAi?  negaUvum  irreproisentahiJe,  the 
connexion  of  which  prmluces  nonsense.  A  body  in  motion  is 
something — Aliquid  cogitahile  ;  but  a  body,  at  one  and  the  same 
time  in  motion  and  not  in  motion,  is  nothing,  or,  at  most,  air  ar. 
ticulated  into  nonsense.  But  a  motory  force  of  a  body  in  one 
direction,  and  an  equal  force  of  the  same  body  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection is  not  incompatible,  and  the  result,  namely  rest,  is  real 
and  representable.  For  the  purposes  of  mathematical  calculus  it 
is  indifTerent  which  force  we  term  negative,  and  wliich  positive, 
and  consequently  we  appropriate  the  latter  to  that,  which  happens 
to  be  the  principal  object  in  our  thoughts.  Thus  if  a  man's 
capital  be  ten  and  his  debts  eight,  the  subtraction  will  be  tlie 
same,  whether  we  call  the  capital  negative  debt,  or  the  debt  nega- 
tive capital.  But  in  as  much  as  the  latter  stands  practically  in 
reference  to  the  former,  we  of  course  represent  the  sum  as  10 — 8. 
It  is  equally  clear  that  two  equal  forces  acting  in  opposite  di- 
rections, both  being  finite  and  each  distinguished  from  the  other 
by  its  direction  only,  must  neutralize  or*  reduce  each  other  to 
inaction.     **  Now  the  transcendental  philosophy  demands ;  first, 

• 

•  [Kant  says  in  his  Preface  to  the  Vermich  already  referred  to.  "  The 
due  which  may  be  made  of  mathematics  in  philosophy  consists  either  in  an 
imitation  of  the  method  or  in  the  real  application  of  their  positiona  to  the 
objects  of  philosophy.**  He  shows  the  ill  success  of  the  former  attempt, 
and  that  the  troublesome  non  liquet  would  not  yield  to  all  this  pomp  of 
demonstration.    S.  C] 

•  [Ibid.,  1.  Absch.,  Works  I.,  25-33.  Mr.  C.  repeats  the  teaching  of 
the  Ver$uehf  in  language  of  his  own,  till  he  comes  to  the  application,  **  It 
is  equally  clear,**  &c.  S.  C] 

».[Th®  reader  may  compare  the  rest  of  the  paragraph  and  tlie  following 
with  the  doctrine  of  the   Trance.  W.,  cs^)eci;vUv  llv«i  %tc\vvNw  ^Tv'Cx'Ovfc^ 
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that  two  forces  should  be  conceived  which  counteract  each  other 
by  their  essential  nature ;  not  only  not  in  consequence  of  'tlie 
accidental  direction  of  each,  but  as  prior  to.  all  direction,  nay,  a& 
the  primary  forces  from  which  the  conditions  of  all  possible  di- 
rections are  derivative  and  deducible :  secondly,  that  these  forces 
should  be  assumed  to  be  both  -alike  infinite,  both  alike  inde- 
structible. The  problem  will  then  be  to  discover  the  result  or 
product  of  two  such  forces,  as  distinguished  from  the  result  of 
those  forces  which  are  finite,  and  derive  their  difiTerence  solely 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  direction.  When  we  have  formed 
a  scheme  or  outline  of  these  two  different  kinds  of  force,  and  of 
their  different  results  by  the  process  of  discursive  reasoning,  it 
will  then  remain  for  us  to  elevate  the  thesis  from  notional  to -actual, 
.  by  contemplating  intuitively  this  one  power  with  its  two  inherent 
;  indestructible  yet  counteracting  forces,  and  the  results  or  genera- 
^  tions  to  wMch  their  inter-penetration  gives  existence,  in  the 
living  principle  and  in  the  process  of  our  own  self-consciousness. 
By  what  instrument  this  is  possible  the  solution  itself  will  dis- 
cover, dt  the  same  time  that  it  will  reveal  to  and  for  whom  it  is 
possible.  JViwi  omnia  possumus  omnes.  There  is  a  philosophic* 
no  less  than  a  poetic  genius,  which  is  differenced  from  the  highest 
perfection  of  talent,  not  by  degree  but  by  kind. 

The  counteraction  then  of  the  two  assumed  forces  does  not 
depend  on  their  meeting  from  opposite  directions;  the  power 
which  acts  in  them  is  indestructible ;  it  is  therefore  inexhausti- 
bly re-ebullient ;  and  as  something  must  be  the  result  of  these 
two  forces,  both  alike  infinite,  and  both  alike  indestructible ;  and 
as  rest  or  neutralization  cannot  be  this  result ;  no  other  concep- 
tion  is  possible,  but  that  the  product  must  be  a  tertium  a/iquid, 
or  finite  generation.  Consequently  this  conception  is  necessary 
Now  this  tertium  aliquid  can  be  no  other  than  an  inter-penetra- 
tion of  the  counteracting  powers,  partaking  of  both 

*  *  *  *  He  * 

Thus  far  had  the  work  been  transcribed  for  the  press,  when  I 
received  the  following  letter  from  a  friend,  whose  practical  judg- 

Deduetion  der  produetiven^nsehauung,  pp.  156-185.  But  the  sentences 
of  the  B.  L.  are  not  the  same  with  those  of  Schelling,  nor  is  the  applica- 
tion  <  f  the  analogy  suggested  by  Kant  made  in  the  Traruse.  Id.    S.  C] 
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ment  I  have  had  ample  reason  to  estimate  and  revere,  and  whose 
taste  and  sensibility  preclude  all  the  excuses  which  my  self-love 
might  possibly  have  prompted  me  to  set  up  in  plea  against  the 
decision  of  advisers  of  equal  good  sense^  but  with  less  tact  and 
feeling. 

"  Dear  C. 

"  You  nsk  my  opinion  concerning  your  Chapter  on  the 
Imagination,  both  as  to  the  impressions  it  made  on  myself,  and 
as  to  those  which  I  think  it  will  make  on  the  Public,  i.  e.  that 
part  of  the  public,  who,  from  the  title  of  the  work  and  from  its 
forming  a  sort  of  introduction  to  a  volume  of  poems,  are  likely 
to  constitute  the  great  majority  of  your  readers. 

"  As  to  myself,  and  stating  in  the  first  place  the  effect  on  my 
understanding,  your  opinions  and  method  of  argument  were  not 
only  so  neio  to  me,  but  so  directly  the  reverse  of  all  I  had  ever 
been  accustomed  to  consider  as  truth,  that  even  if  I  had  compre- 
hended your  premises  sufficiently  to  have  admitted  them,  and 
had  seen  the  necessity  of  your  conclusions,  I  should  still  have 
been  in  that  state  of  mind,  which  in  your  note  on  Chap.  IV., 
you  have  so  ingeniously  evolved,  as  the  antithesis  to  that  in 
which  a  man  is,  when  he  makes  a  bull.  In  your  own  words,  \ 
should  have  felt  as  if  I  had  been  standing  on  my  head. 

The  effect  on  my  feelings,  on  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  better 
represent,  than  by  supposing  myself  to  have  known  only  our 
light  airy  modem  chapels  of  ease,  and  then  for  the  first  time  to 
have  been  placed,  and  lef\  alone,  in  one  of  our  largest  Gothic 
cathedrals  in  a  gusty  moonlight  night  of  autumn.  *  Now  in 
glimmer,  and  now  in  gloom ;'  often  in  palpable  darkness  not 
without  a  chilly  sensation  of  terror ;  then  suddenly  emerging 
into  broad  yet  visionary  lights  with  colored  shadows  of  fantastic 
shapes,  yet  all  decked  with  holy  insignia  and  mystic  symbols ; 
and  ever  and  anon  coming  out  full  upon  pictures  and  stone-work 
images  of  great  men,  with- whose  names  I  was  familiar,  but  which 
looked  upon  me  with  countenances  and  an  exprossion,  the  most 
dissimilar  to  all  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  connecting  with  those 
names.  Those  whom  I  had  been  taught  to  venerate  as  almost 
^upe^-human  in  magnitude  of  intellect,  I  found  perched  in  little 
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fret.work  niches,  as  grotesque  dwar& ;  while  the  groteaquesy  in 
my  hitherto  helief^  stood  guarding  the  high  altar  with  all  the 
characters  of  apotheosis.  In  short,  what  I  had  supposed  sub- 
stances  were  thinned  aj¥ay  into  shadows,  while  everywhere  sha- 
dows were  deepened  into  substances : 

If  substance  might  be  call*d  that  shadow  seem'd. 
For  each  seem'd  either  i*^ 

"  Yet  afler  all,  I  could  not  but  repeat  the  lines  which  you  had 
quoted  from  a  MS.  poem  of  your  own  in  the  Fribnd,  and  applied 
to  a  work  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  though  with  a  few  of  the  words 
•altered : 

An  Orphic  tale  indeed, 


•     A  tale  obscure  of  high  and  paasionate  thonghli 
To  a  ttrange  music  chanted  l^ 

"  Be  assured,  however,  that  I  look  forward  anxiously  to  your 
great  book  on  the  constkuctive  philosophy,  which  you  have 
promised  and  announced :  and  I  will  do  my  best  to  understand 
it.  Only  J  will  not  promise  to  descend  into  the  dark  cave  of 
Trophonius  with  you,  there  to  rub  my  own  eyes,  in  order  to  make 
the  sparks  and  figured  flashes,  which  I  am  required  to  see. 

"  So  much  for  myself.  But  as  for  the  Public  I  do  not  hesitate 
a  moment  in  advising  and  urging  you  to  withdraw  the  Chapter 
from  the  present  work,  and  to  reserve  it  for  your  announced 
treatises  on  the  Logos  or  communicative  intellect  in  Man  and 
Deity.  First,  because  imperfectly  as  I  understand  the  present 
Chdpter,  I  see  clearly  that  you  have  done  too  much,  and  yet  not 
enough.  You  have  been  obliged  to  omit  so  many  links,  from 
the  necessity  of  compression,  that  what  remains,  looks  (if  I  may 
recur  to  my  former  illustration)  like  the  fragments  of  the  wind- 
ing steps  of  an  old  ruined  tower.  Secondly,  a  still  stronger  argu- 
ment (at  least  one  that  I  am  sure  will  be  more  forcible  with  you) 
is,  that  your  readers  will  have  bo.th  right  and  reason  to  complain 
of  you.     This  Chapter,  which  cannot,  when  it,is  printed,  amount 

»  [Milton's  Pap.  Lost,  Book  ii.,  1.  669.    S.  C] 
»  [Coleridge's  Poet.  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  208.] 
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iDsoliltlf.  OS  an  hiinilrcd  pages,  will  of  necessity  greatly  increase 
the  expense  of  the  work ;  and  every  reader  who,  like  myself,  is 
neither  prepared  nor  perhaps  calculated  for  the  study  of  so 
abstruse  a  subject  so  abstrusely  treated,  will,  as  I  have  before 
hinted,  be  almost  entitled  to  accuse  you  of  a  sort  of  imposition 
on  him.  For  who,  he  might  truly  observe,  could  from  your  titlo- 
pnge,  to  wit,  ** -My  Literary  L^fc  and  OphiionSy^^  published  tc>o  as 
introductory  to  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  jx)ems,  have  antici- 
pated, or  even  conjectun^d,  a  long  treatise  on  Ideal  Realisin, 
which  holds  the  same  relation  in  abstruseness  to  Plotinus,  as 
Plotinus  docs  to  Plato  ?  It  will  be  well,  if  already  you  have  not 
too  much  of  metaphysical  disquisition  in  your  work,  though  as 
the  larger  part  of  the  disquisition  is  historical,  it  will  doubtless 
be  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  many  to  whose  unprepared 
minds  your  speculations  on  the  esemplastic  p<)wer"  would  be 
utterly  unintelligible.  Be  assured,  if  you  do  publish  this  Chap- 
ter in  the  present  work,  you  will  be  reminded  of  Bishop  Berke- 
ley's Siris,  announced  as  an  Essay  on  Tar-water,  which  begin- 
ning with  Tar  ends  with  the  Trinity,  the  omne  scibile  forming  the 
interspace.  I  say  in  the  present  work.  In  that  greater  work 
to  which  you  have  devoted  so  many  years,  and  study  so  intense 
and  various,  it  will  be  in  its  proper  place.  Your  prospectus  will 
have  described  and  announced  both  its  contents  and  their  nature ; 
and  if  any  persons  purchase  it,  who  feel  no  interest  in  the  sub- 
jects of  u^hich  it  treats,  they  will  have  themselves  only  to  blame. 
"  I  could  add  to  these  arguments  one  derived  from  pecuniary 
motives,  and  particularly  from  the  probable  effects  on  the  sale  of' 
your  present  publication ;  but  they  would  weigh  little  with  you 
compared  with  the  preceding.  Besides,  I  have  long  observed, 
that  arguments  drawn  from  your  own  personal  interests  more 
often  act  on  you  as  narcotics  than  as  stimulants,  and  that  in 
money  concerns  you  have  some  small  portion  of  pig-nature  in 
your  moral  idiosyncrasy,  and,  like  these  amiable  creatures,  must 
occasionally  be  pullgd  backward  from  the  boat  in  older  to  make 
you  enter  it.  All  success  attend  you,  for  if  liard  thinking  and 
hard  reading  are  merits,  you  have  deserved  it. 

"Your  affectionate,  dio." 
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In  consequence  of  this  very  judicious  letter,  which  produced 
complete  conviction  on  my  mind,  I'shall  content  myself  for  the 
present  with  stating  the  main  result  of  the  chapter,  which  I  have 
reserved  for  that  future  publication,  a  detailed  prospectus  of  which 
the  reader  will  find  at  the  close  of  this  volume. 

The  Imagination  then  I  consider  either  as  primary,  or  secon- 
dary. The  primary  Imagination  I  hold  to  be  the  living  power 
and  prime  agent  of  all  human  perception,  and  as  a  repetition  in  the 
fmite  mind  of  the  eternal  act  of  creation  in  the  infinite  I  am.^' 
The  secondary  Imagination  I  consider  as  an  echo  of  the  former, 
oo-existing  with  the  conscious  will,  yet  still  as  identical  with  the 
primary  in  the  kind  of  its  agency,  and  diflfering  only  in  degree^ 
and  in  the  mode  of  its  operation.**  It  dissolves,  'difiTuses,  dissi- 
I  pates,  in  order  to  re-create:  or  where  this  process  is  rendered 
I  impossible^  yet  still  at  all  events  it  struggles  to  idealize  and  to 
unify.  It  is  essentially  wtoZ,  even  as  all  objects  .{as  objects)  are 
essentially  fixed  and  dead.^' 

Fancy,  on  the  contrary,  has  no  other  counters  to  play  with, 
but  fixities  and  definites.  The  fancy  is  indeed  no  other  than  a 
mode  of  memory  emancipated  from  the  order  of  time  and  space ; 
while  it  is  blended  with,  and  modified  by  that  empirical  pheno- 
menon of  the  will,  which  we  express  by  the  word  Choice.  But 
equally  with  the  ordinary  memory  the  Fancy  must  receive  all 
its  materials  ready  made  from  the  law  of  association. 

M  [This  last  clause  "  and  as  a  repetition,  fee,.**  I  find  stroked  out  in  a 
copy  of  the  B.  L.  containing  a  few  MS.  marginal  notes  of  the  author,  which 
are  printed  in  this  edition.  I  think  it  best  to  preserve  the  sentence, 
while  I  mention  the 'author's  judgment  upon  it,  especially  as  it  has  been 
quoted.     S.  C] 

"  [Compare  this  distinction  with  that  of  the  Productive  and  Reproduct- 
ive Imagination  given  in  the  section  on  the  Transcendental  Synthesis  of  the 
Imagination  {synthesis  speeiosa)  in  the  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunft. 
Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  14, 1,  2.] 

»  [For  what  is  said  of  objects  in  the  last  sentence  see  TS-ansse.  Id.p  p.  68 
Abhandlungen  Phil.  Schrift.,  p.  224.] 
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I. 

Ths  following  marginalia  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  which  were  spoken  of  in 
a  note  to  chap.  ix.  were  transcribed  for  a  new  edition  of  the  Biographia 
by  Mr.  C.'s  late  editor,  with  the  passages  referred  to  in  ihe  original 
German.  These  passages  are  hero  given  upon  the  whole  a  little  more 
at  large,  and  in  English,  but  with  a  clear  understanding  that  entire  jus- 
tice cannot  in  this  way  be  done  to  the  notions  of  Schelling,  wliich,  to  be 
perfectly  estimated,  must  be  considered  in  the  disquisitions  to  which  they 
belong,  as  plants  and  flowers  must  be  viewed  in  their  native  situations 
in  order  to  be  fully  understood  and  admired.*    S.  C. 

MS.  note  on  Schelling's  Philosoph.  Untersuchungcn  iiber  das  Wcsen 
der.menschlichen  Freyheit  und  die  damit  Zusammenh&ngendcn  Gegen- 
«timde.     Phil  Schrifi,,  p.  397. 

There  are  indeed  many  just  and  excellent  observations  in  this  work 
of  Schelling's,  and  yet  even  more  than  usual  over-meaning  or  un-m^an- 
ing  quid  pro  quos — thing-phrases,  such  as  '*  Licht^^  *'  Fimlfirniss,^^ 
•*  Feuer^^  "  centre,"  "  circumference,'*  "  ground,"  and  th?  like — ^which 
seem  to  involve  the  dilemma,  that  either  they  are  mere  similes,  where* 
that  which  they  are  meant  to  illustrate  has  never  l)een  stated,  or  that 
tliey  are  degrees  of  a  kind,  which  kind  has  not  been  defined.  Henc« 
Schelling  seems  to  be  looking  objectively  at  one  thing,  and  imagining 
himself  thinking  of  another ;  and  after  all  this  mysticism,  what  is  the 
result  7  Still  the  old  questions  return,  and  I  find  none  but  the  old  an*- 
Bwers.    This  ground  to  God's  existence  either  lessens,  or  docs  not 

*  I  wish  the  reader  to  know,  before  perusing  these  notes,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Archdencon  Hare,  that  "  for  the  last  twelve  years  Schelling  has 
been  strongly  contending  against  Hegel,  and  has  made,  or  at  all  events  pro^ 
feiies  to  make,  the  idea  of  personality,  andcfa.pertonal  Gody  the  cfntral 
prineiple  of  his  tyttem.*'  Quoted  from  the  Archdeacon^s  admirable  diefenct 
of  Lather,  Mission  of  the  Comforter.    Vol,  ii.^.aote  10,.  p.  800 
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lessen,  his  power.  In  the  firet  case  it  is,  in  eflfect,  a  co-existent  God,-^ 
evil,  because  the  ground  of  all  evil ; — ^in  the  second  it  leaves  us  as  be- 
fore. With  that  ^  before  "  my  understanding  is  perfectly  satisfied  ;  and, 
vehemently  as  Scheming  condemns  that  theory  of  freedom,  which  makes 
it  consist  in  the  paramountcy  of  tlie  Reason  over  the  Will,  wherein  does 
his  own  solution  difier  from  this,  except  in  expressing  with  uncouth 
mysticism  the  very  same  notion  ?  For  what  can  be  meant  by  the  *^  in- 
dividuality, or  Ichheiiy  becoming  eccentric,  and  usurping  the  circumfe- 
rence," if  not  this  7  He  himself  plainly  says  that  moral  evil  arises  not 
from  privation — ^much  less  negation — but  from  the  same  constituents 
losing  their  proper  ordination,  that  is,  becoming  C.  B.  A.  instead  of  A. 
B.  C.  But  wherein  does  this  dififer  from  the  assertion,  that  the  freedom 
of  man  consists  in  all  the  selfishness  of  his  nature  being  subordinated 
to,  and  uFod  as  the  instrument  and  materia  of,  his  Reason,  that  is,  his 
sense  of  the  universal  Will  7 

In  short  nothing  seems  gained.  To  creation — Werden — he  himself 
admits  that  we  must  resort ;  he  himself  admits  it  in  even  a  much  higher 
sense,  in  the  Logos,  or  the  alter  Deus  et  idem.  Other  creations  were  still 
possible,  from  the  will  of  Grod,  and  not  from  His  essence,  and  yet  par- 
taking of  His  goodness.  A  mere  machine  could  be  made  happy,  but  not 
deserving  of  happiness ;  but  if  God  created  a  Being  with  a  power  of 
choosing  good,  that  Being  must  have  been  created  with  a  power  of 
choosing  evil ;  otherwise  there  is  no  meaning  in  the  word  Choice.  And 
thus  we  come  round  again  to  the  necessity  arising  out  of  finiteness, 
with  Leibnitz  and  Plato.  For  it  is  evident  that  by  Matter  Plato  and 
Plotinus  meant  Finiteness ; — or  how  else  could  they  call  it  ra  /i*  8»,  with- 
out any  qualities,  and  yet  capable  of  all  7  The  whole  question  of  the 
origin  of  Evil  resolves  itself  into  one.  Is  the  Holy  Will  good  in  and 
of  itself,  or  only  relative,  that  is,  as  a  mean  to  pleasure,  joy,  happiness, 
and  the  like  ?  If  the  latter  be  the  truth,  no  solution  can  be  given  of  the 
origin  of  Evil  compatible  with  the  attributes  of  God ;  but  (as  in  the 
problem  of  the  squaring  of  the  circle)  we  can  demonstrate  that  it  is 
impossible  to  be  solved.  If  the  former  be  true,  as  I  more  than  believe, 
the  solution  is  easy,  and  almost  self-evident.  Man  cannot  be  a  moral 
being  without  having  had  the  choice  of  good  and  evil,  and  he  cannot 
choose  good  without  having  been  able  to  choose  evil.  God,  as  infinite 
and  self-existing,  is  the  alone  One,  in  whom  Freedom  and  Necessity  can 
be  one  and  the  same  from  the  beginning :  in  all  finite  beings  it  must 
have  been  arrived  at  by  a  primary  act,  as  in  Angels,  or  by  a  succession 
of  acts  as  in  Man. 

In  addition  it  seems  to  me  that  Schelling  un&irly  represents  Kant's 
sjrstem  as  the  mere  subjecting  of  the  appetites  to  the  Reason.    Whereas 
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Kant  makeR  (he  enjoyment  of  freedom,  not  freedom  itself,  consist  in  the 
subjection  of  the  particular  to  the  nniversal  Will,  in  order  to  their 
identification :  and  does  not  Schelling  use  Freedom  often  when  ho 
means  no  more  than  others  mean  by  Life — ^that  is,  the  power  of  originat- 
ing motion  ?    S.  T.  C. 

Ibid.,  p.  403.  "  Through  Freedom,  a  power  is  asserted,  in  principle 
unconditioned,  without  and  by  the  side  of  the  divine  power,  which  ac- 
cording to  those  conceptions  is  inconceivable.  As  the  sun  in  the  Firma- 
ment extinguishes  all  heavenly  lights,  even  so,  and  far  more  does  the 
Iniinite  Might  (extinguish)  every  finite,  absolute  Causality  in  one  Being 
leaves  to  all  others  unconditioned  Passibility  as  their  only  portion." 

yote.  But  is  not  this  still  a  carrying  of  the  physical  Dynamic  into 
the  moral  ?  Even  admitting  the  incongruous  predicate,  Time,  in  the 
Deity,  I  cannot  see  any  absoluto  incompossibility  of  Foresight  with 
Freedom.     S.  T.  C. 

Ibid  ,  p.  413.  **  It  is  not  absurd,'*  says  Leibnitz,  "  that  he  who  is  God 
should  nevertlieless  be  produced,  or  conversely  :  no  more  than  it  is  con- 
tradictory that  he  who  i§  the  Son  of  a  Man  should  himself  be  M^n.'* 

^^ffte.  I  do  not  see  the  propriety  of  the  instance ;  unless  "  God  "  is 
here  assumed  as  an  Ens  genericum  even  m  "  Man.'*  If  this  be  a  mere 
nominalism  it  proves  nothing ; — if  it  bo  meant  as  a  realism,  it  is  a  pelUio 
prhicipii  sub  lite ;  just  as  the  following  instance  of  the  eye ;  but  this  is 
a  far  better  illustration.    S.  T.  C. 

Ibid.,  p.  421.  ^  But  it  will  ever  be  remarkable,  that  Kant,  when  he 
had  at  first  distinguished  things  in  themselves  from  phenomena  only  ne- 
gatively, through  independence  of  Time,  and  subsequently,  in  the  meta- 
physical investigations  of  his  Critique  of  the  Practical  Reason,  had 
treated  independence  of  Time  and  Freedom  as  really  correlate  concep- 
tions, did  not  proceed  to  the  thought  of  extending  to  the  things  also  this 
only  possible  positive  conception  of  the  in  themselves,  whereby  he  would 
have  raised  himself  immediately  to  a  higher  standing-point  of  contem- 
plation, and  above  the  negativity,  which  is  the  character  of  his  theoretic 
philosophy."     ScheU. 

Nate,  But  would  not  this  have  been  opposite  to  Kant's  aim  ?  His 
I'urpose  was  a  KdOfrt^dv  rit  ^'-^xni-  In  order  to  effect  this  thoroughly, 
within  this  he,  by  an  act  of  choice,  confined  himself.    S.  T.  C. 

bid.,  p.  422.  "  For  whether  there  are  single  things  conceived  in  an 
Absolute  Substance,  or  just  so  many  single  wills,  conceived  in  one  Arch 
Will  (or  original  will  Urwille)  for  Pantheism,  as  such,  is  all  one." 

Note.  The  question  is,  do  not  these  single  wills,  so  included  in  the 
one  "  UrwiUe  "  become  "  Things .?"    S.  T.  C. 
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Ibid. ,  p.  424.  **  For,  if  Freedom  is  a  power  onto  evil  (  VermSgen  zum 
Bdsen)  it  mast  have  a  root  independent  of  God." 

Note.  Bat  God  will  not  do  impossibilities,  and  how  can  a  VermBgm 
for  moral  good  exist  in  a  creatnre,  which  does  not  imply  a  VemOgen 
man  BSsen  ?    S.  T.  C. 

Ibid.,  pp.  437-8.  *<  Man  has,  by  reason  of  his  arising  out  of  the 
Qround  (being  creaturely)  an  independent  principle  in  himself  relatively 
to  God;  but  by  reason  that  even  this  principle — ^without  on  this  account 
ceasing  to  be  dark  in  respect  of  the  Oround-^]B  illumed  in  Light,  there 
arises  in  him  at  the  same  time  a  higher  one,  that  is  the  Spirit — Now, 
inasmuch  as  the  soul  is  the  living  identity  of  both  principles,  it  is  Spirit, 
and  Spirit  is  in  God.  Were  the  identity  of  both  principles  as  indissolu- 
ble as  in  God,  there 'would  be  no  distinction,  that  is  to  say,  God  would 
not  be' revealed  as  Spirit  That  unity  which  in  Grod  is  inseparable,  must 
therefore  in  man  be  separable, — and  this  is  the  possibility  of  good  and 
evil." 

Note.  But  the  problem  was — ^how  to  prove  this  distinction,  J7n/er- 
schied;  and  here  it  is  assumed  as  a  ground  of  proof!  How  exactly 
does "tliis  seem  to  resemble  Schelling'e  own*objection  to  Fichte ?  "It 
must  be  so." — "  Why  ?" — ^'*  Because  else  my  Theory  would  be  false." — 
«*  Well !  and  what  if  it  were  ?"  In  truth  from  p.  429  I  find  little  but 
Behmenisms,  which  a  reader  must  have  previously  understood*  in  order 
to  understand;  And  in  the  name  of  candor  and  common  sense,  where 
does  this  Zertrennlichkeil  differ  from  the  rejected  Vermdgtn  zum  Bdsen, 
involved  in  demfreyen  Vermogen  zum  Oitten  ?    S.  T.  C. 

Ibid.,  p.  438.  "  The  Principle  raised  up  out  of  the  ground  of  Nature, 
through  which  man  is  separate  from  God,  is  the  selfness  in  him,  but 
which,  through  its  unity  witli  the  ideal  principle,  becomes  Spirit" 

Note.  We  will  grant  for  a  while,  that  the  principle  evolved  or  lifted 
np  from  this  mysterious  Ground  of  existence,  which  is  and  yet  does  not 
exist,  is  separate  {geschieden)  from  God  ;  yet  how  is  it  separate  from  the 
Ground  itself?  How  is  it  individualized  ?  Already  the  material  jthe- 
nomenon  of  parti bility  seems  to  have  stolen  in.  And  at  last  I  cannot  see 
what  advantage  in  reason  this  representation,  this  form  of  symbol,  has 
over  the  old  more  reverential  distinction  of  the  Divine  Will,  relatively 
to  the  End,  from  the  same  Will,  relatively  to  the  Means  ;  the  latter  of 
which  we  term  his  Wisdom,  and  to  the  former  appropriate  the  name  of 
the  Divine  Will  icar'  l^^aviv. 

Schelling  has  more  than  once  spoken  of  the  necessity  of  a  thorough 
■tudy  of  Logic ;  and  he  has  admitted  that  a  logical  work  suited  to  Uie 
preaeiot  state  and  necessities  of  scientific  discipline  does   not  exist 
Would  that  he  had  prefixed  to  this  work  a  canon  of  his  own  Logic,  and, 
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if  he  coald,  had  taught  us  wherein  his  forms  of  thinking  difl&r  from  the 
trans-realization  of  not  Ideas  alone,  but  more  often — Abstractions  and 
arbitrary  general  terms  in  Proclus  !     S.  T.  C. 

Ibid.,  pp.  439-10.  Note.  It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  what  advantage 
Schelling  proposed  to  himself  in  thus  allegorizing,  and  yet  so  imper- 
fectly. Whatever  he  might  dream  as  to  tiie  hidden  identity  of  darkness 
with  the  natural  yearning,  yet  no  one  can  avoid  distinguishing  day-light 
trom  the  mere  sense  of  day-light.  In  short,  Light  here  means  some- 
thing :  why  not  substitute  that  meaning  ?    S.  T.  C. 

Ibid.,  p.  442.  Note.  How  can  I  explain  Schelling's  strange  silence 
rpspecting  Jacob  Boehme  7  The  identity  of  his  system  was  exulted  in 
by  the  Ticcks  at  Rome  in  1805,  to  m^;  and  these  were  Schelling's  inti- 
mate friends.  The  coincidence  in  the  expressions,  illustrations,  and 
even  in  tlie  mystical  obscurities,  is  too  glaring  to  be  solved  by  mere 
independent  coincidence  in  thought  and  intention.  Probably  prudential 
motives  restrain  Schelling  for  a  while;  for  I  will  not  think  tliat  pride  or 
a  dishoucst  lurking  desire  to  appear  not  only  an  original,  but  the  original, 
can  have  influenced  a  man  of  genius  like  Schelling.     S.  T.  C. 

• 

Ibid.  Quotation  in  a  note.  "  An  instructive  illustration  is  here  given 
by  Fire  (as  wild,  consuming,  painful,  glowing  heat)  in  opposition  to  the 
so-named  .organic  beneficent  life-glow,  since  here  Fire  and  Water  enter 
into  a  Grmtnd  (of  growth)  or  a  conjunction,  whilst  there  they  go  out  of 
one  another  in  discord." 

Nue.  Water  is  the  great  Nurse  and  Mediatrix  of  all  growth ;  an 
instrument  of  union — a  marriage — of  the  comburent  and  combustible 
principles,  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  Fire,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  fierce 
combat  of  the  two.  This  is  better,  as  mere  accurate,  than  Feuer  und 
Wasser  in  Einem  Orunde.    S.  T.  C. 

Ibid.,  p.  445.  "  Leibnitz  tries  in  every  way  to  make  it  conceivable, 
how  evil  may  arise  out  of  a  natural  want  or  deiiciency.  The  Will, 
says  he,  strives  after  the  Grood  in  general,  and  must  desire  Perfection, 
the  highest  measure  of  which  is  in  God ;  but  when  it  abides  ensnared 
in  the  delights  of  the  senses,  with  loss  of  higher  goods,  this  very  want 
of  the  counter-striving  is  tlie  Privation,  in  which  evil  consists." 

Note.  The  modem  English  Unitarians  contemplate  the  Deity  as  mere 
Mercy,  or  rather  Goodnature,  without  reference  to  his  Justice  and  Holi- 
ness ;  and  to  this  Idol,  the  deification  of  a  human  passion,  is  their  whole 
system  confined.  I'he  Calvinists  do  the  same  with  the  Omnipotence  of 
God  with  as  little  reference  to  his  Wisdom  and  his  liOve.    S.  T.  C. 

Ibid.,  p.  449.  '*  For  the  weakness  or  non-efficiency  of  the  intelligent 
Principle  may  certainly  be  a  ground  of  the  want  of  ^ood  aivL  n\x\.\ns^\\» 
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actions,  but  not  a  ground  of  actions  positively  bad  and  contrary  to 
virtue." 

Note,  Why  not,  if  the  inertia  be  voluntary  f  Suppose  Heat  to  be 
a  moral  agent  and  voluntarily  to  withdraw  itself;  would  not  the  splitting 
of  the  vessel  by  the  frozen  water  be  a  positive  act  7  I  find  a  confusion 
in  Schelling  of  the  visible  with  tlie  conceivable.  As  well  might  I  say, 
that  when  I  tossed  a  child  into  the  air,  and  wilfully  did  not  catch  it 
again — this,  being  a  mere  negation  of  motion,  was  no  moral  act. 
S.  T.  C. 

■ 

Ibid.,  p.  462.  Note,  Schelling  puzzles  me  for  ever  by  his  man  made 
up  of  two  separable  principles ;  and  yet  he  (as  a  tertium  aliquid)^  whose 
and  not  who  these  principles  are,  has  the  free  power  of  separating  them. 
S.  T.  C. 

(bid.,  p.  466-6.  *<  But  there  are  in  Nature  accidental  determinatious, 
which  are  explicable  only  by  an  excitement  of  the  irratiomil  or  dark 
principle  of  the  creature  that  has  taken  place  directly  in  the  first  crea- 
tion— only  by  a  selfness  made  active  {aklivirler  Sdbstheil).  Whence  in 
Nature,  besides  the  preformed  moral  relationships,  there  are  unmislakeable 
foretokens  of  Evil,  although  the  power  thereof  has  first  been  excited 
through  man  ;  whence  phenomena,  which,  irrespectively  of  their  being 
dangerous  to  mnn,  excite  a  general  natural  abhorrence  {Abschen),  Note, 
Thus  the  close  connexion,  in  which  the  imagination  of  all  people,  espe- 
cially all  fables  and  religions  of  the  East,  place  the  serpent  with  evil,  is 
certainly  not  gratuitous  or  unmeaning."     Transl. 

Note.  But  some  have  supposed  this  to  be  the  ape.  The  ape  is  the 
very  opposite  of  the  serpent.  The  eel,  the  trout,  the  salmon,  these  excite 
no  Abschen. 

P.  S.  I  doubt  the  truth  of  my  own  remark  as  to  the  eel  and  earth- 
worm.   S.  T.  C. 

Ibid.,  p.  469.  Note,  Why  not  have  quoted  all  this  fit>m  Boehme,  as 
an  extract  raisonnS?  But  does  the  hypothesis,  or  hypopoiesis  rather, 
explain  the  problem  of  evil  ?  A  nature — ^the  ground,  the  substratum,  of 
God,  which  is  not  Er  Selbsi  God  himself,  but  out  of  which  God  risen 
exists,  and  which  yet  is  begotten  by  the  self-existent,  and  yet  is  evil, 
morally  evil — and  yet  the  cause  and  parent,  yea  the  very  essence  of 
Freedom,  without  which,  as  antecedent,  das  BSse  cannot  be — what  i^i 
all  this? 

P.  8.  The  bookbinder  has  docked  my  former  notes ;  but  I  understand 
enough  to  find  that  my  first  impressions  were  the  same  as  my  present  are, 
ftfter  repeated  perusal,  and  too  strong  a  prepossession.  It  is  a  mere  day- 
dream, somnium  phihsophans  !    S.  T.  C. 
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Ibid.,  p.  462.  Note.  But  where,  after  all,  is  the  EvQ  as  contni- 
difltiDguisbed  from  calamity  and  imperfection  ?  How  does  this  solve  the 
divenity,  the  essential  difference  between  regret  and  remorse  ?  How 
does  it  concur  even  with  the  idea  of  Freedom  7  I  own  I  am  disappointed, 
and  that,  with  respect  to  the  system,  I  remain  in  the  same  state,  with  the 
Bome  hurrying  dimly  and  partially  light-shotten  mist  before  my  eyes,  as 
when  I  read  the  same  things  for  the  first  time  in  Jacob  Boehme.    S.  T.  C. 

Ibid.,  p.  463.  "•  Thence  the  universal  necessity  of  sin  and  death,  as 
the  real  destruction  of  all  particularity  (Eigenheit),  through  which 
every  human  will  must  pass,  as  through  fire,  in  order  to  be  purified." 
Transl. 

Note.  But  is  death  to  the  wicked  as  to  the  better  mortal  7  Shall  we 
■ay  that  the  redeemed  die  to  the  flesh,  and  therefore  from  it ;  but  that 
the  reprobate  die  in  the  flesh  and  therefore  with  it  7    S.  T.  C. 

Ibid.,  p.  467.  "  For  that  is  free  which  acts  conformably  to  the  laws  of 
its  own  proper  being,  and  is  determined  by  nothing  else,  eitlier  within  it 
or  without  it."    Transl. 

N(»te.  And  is  not  this  a  confirmation  of  the  old  remark,  that  he  who 
would  understand  Freedom,  instead  of  knowing  it  by  an  act  of  Freedom 
(the  mystery  in  the  mystery),  must  either  flee  to  Determinism  a  priori  or 
ab  extra, — or  to  Fatalism,  or  the  necessary  ex  essentia  propria.  In  either 
case  how  can  we  explain  Remorse  and  Self-accusation  other  than  as 
delusions,  the  necessity  of  which  does  not  prove  the  necessity  of  knowing 
them  to  be  delusions,  and,  consequently,  renews  the  civil  war  between  the 
Reason  and  the  unconqucruble  Feeling,  which  it  is  the  whole  duty  and 
promise  of  philosophy  to  reconcile  7    S.  T.  C.  • 

Ibid.,  p.  468.  "  Man  is  in  the  original  creation,  as  has  been  shown,  an 
undivided  being  (which  may  be  mjrthically  represented  as  a  state  of  inno- 
cence and  original  blessedness  anterior  to  this  life) :  himself  alone  can 
divide  himself.  But  this  severance  cannot  take  place  in  Time :  it  takes 
place  out  of  all  Time,  and  thence  together  with  the  first  creation, 
although,  as  I  find,  distinct  from  it."    Transl. 

Note.     But  this  makes  it  fall  in  time.     S.  T.  C. 

Ibid.,  p.  469.  Note.  "  So  Luther  in  the  Treatise  De  Servo  Arbitrio , 
with  justice,  although  he  had  not  rightly  conceived  the  union  of  such  an 
unfailing  necessity  with  the  Freedom  of  actions."    Transl. 

Note.  Far  better  to  have  proved  the  possibility  of  Freedom,  and  to 
have  leil  the  mode  untouched.    The  reality  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the 

ifcCt 

Ibid.,  ibid.  Note.  I  still  feel  myself  dissatisfied  with  the  argument 
agaiiist  Freedom  derived  from  the  influence  of  motives,  VorstellunQeny 

18 
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Slc,  For  a^  these  things — and  not  rather  mere  general  terms,  sigiul^* 
ing  the  mind  determining  itKlf  f  For  what  is  a  motive  bnt  a  detennining 
thought  7  and  what  is  a  thought  bnt  the  mind  acting  on  itself  in  some  one 
direction  f  All  that  we  want  is  to  prove  the  possibility  of  Free- Will,  or, 
what  is  really  the  same,  a  Will.  Now  this  Kant  had  unanswerably 
proved  by  showing  the  distinction  between  jthenomeTia  and  rwumena^  and 
by  demonstrating  that  Time  and  Space  are  laws  of  the  former  only 

(al  oipBewtis  ml  wp<arai  rfit  mleB^ttH'  h  Xf^^^  f^*  ^  *f^^  "^  ^^•*'  rivtftJCf 

riis  ai^efiofH  Tiis  IffM  h  61  x^P^t*  ^^f  ^^)  ^^  irrelative  to  the  latter,  to 
which  class  the  Will  must  belong.  In  all  cases  of  Sense  the  Reality 
proves  the  Possibility ;  but  in  this  instance  (which  must  be  unique  if  it 
be  at  all),  the  proof  of  the  Possibility  only  is  wanting  to  eflect  the 
establishment  of  the  Reality.  Therefore  I  cannot  bnt  object  to  p.  468r- 
sief&lU  ausser  aller  Zeii,  und  daher  mit  der  erster  Schopfung  zusammeru 
(It  takes  place  out  of  all  Time  and  thence  togetlier  with  Uie  first  creation.) 
This  has  at  least  the  appearance  of  a  contradiction.     S.  T.  C. 

Ibid.,  pp.  469-70.  "  In  the  consciousness,  so  lar  as  it  is  mere  self- 
comprehension  and  ideal  only,  doubtless  tliat  free  deed  which  comes  to 
pass  of  necessity,  cannot  take  place ;  since  it  precedes  it  as  existence 
(the  deed  precedes  consciousnefis  as  actually  existent) — ^iiret  makes  it ; 
yet  is  it  not  therefore  no  deed  of  which  the  human  being  can  ever  take 
cognisance ;  since  he  who  in  some  way  to  excuse  an  unrighteous  action, 
says,  '  Thus  I  am  unalterably,'  is  yet  very  well  aware  that  he  is  thus 
through  his  own  fault,  however  true  it  may  be  that  it  has  been  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  do  otherwise."    Transl. 

Note,  1  have  ]png  believed  this ;  but  surely  it  is  no  explanation 
beyond  the  simple  idea  of  Free  Will  itself.  S.  T.  C.  (The  remainder 
of  this  note  is  unfortunately  lost) 

Ibid.,  p.  472.  "  And  it  is  worthy  of  notice  how  Kant,  who  had  not 
raised  himself  in  theory  to  a  transcendental  fact  determinant  of  all 
human  existence,  was  led,  in  his  later  inquiries,  through  mere  true 
observation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  moral  judgment,  to  a  recognition  of 
a  subjective,  as  he  expresses  it,  ground  of  human  actions,  preceding 
every  deed  that  occurs  to  the  senses,  which  yet  itself  again  must  be  an 
act  of  freedom."    Transl. 

Note.  But  wliy  this  asserted  superiority  over  Kant  ?  Where  is  llie 
proof, — where  the  probability,  that  by  mere  faithful  observation  he  could 
arrive — (he  alone  of  all  other  philosophers) — at  this  awful  conclusion  ? 
Lastly,  what  has  Schelling  added  to  Kent's  notion  7    S.  T.  C. 

Ibid.,  p.  478.  Here  also  is  a  note  of  Mr.  C.'s  partly  obliterated,  in 
which  he  exclaims,  ^How  unfair  is  this,  to  attribute  to  Kant  a  slow 
motive-making  process,  separate  by  intervals  of  -time.    Most  true,  most 
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raveiently  true  is  it  that  a  Being;  imperfect  does  feel  an  awe-as  in  the 
prasence  of  a  'holier  Self — alter  el  idem,  where  the  I  distinguishable 
through  imperfection,  &c."    S.  T.  C. 

These  remarks  seem  to  be  made  in  reference  to  those  of  Schelling 
aimed  against  unsre  Empfindungspkilosopheriy  "our  sensation-philoso- 
phers." '^  To  be  conscientious,"  he  affirms,  ^  is  for  a  man  to  act  accord- 
ing as  he  knows,  and  not  contradict  in  his  deeds  the  light  of  knowledge. 
He  is  not  conscientious,  who,  in  any  case  that  occurs,  must  first  hold  up 
to  himself  the  law  of  duty,  in  order  to  decide  upon  right  doing  through 
respect  to  the  same.  Religiosity,  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  word* 
leaves  ho  choice  between  things  opposed — no  equilibrium  arbilrii^  the 
bane  of  all  morality,  but  only  the  highest  dccidedness  for  that  which  is 
right,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  choice." 

lUd.,  p.  493.  "  Still  the  question  recurs,  does  Evil  end  and  how  7 — 
has  Creation  in  general  a  final  aim,  and  if  this  be  so,  why  is  this  not 
reached  immediately, — why  is  not  Perfection  even  from  the  beginning  7 
To  this  there  is  no  answer  but  what  is  already  given :  because  God  is  a 
Life,  not  merely  a  Being.  But  all  Life  bus  a  destiny,  and  is  subject  to 
Bufiering  and  becoming.  Even  to  this  tlien  has  God,  of  his  own  free 
will,  subjected  Himself,  when  even  .at  first,  in  order  to  become  personal, 
He  divided  the  Light  world  and  the  world  of  Darknet^s."    Transl. 

Note.  These  are  hard  sayings.  Is  not  the  Father  from  all  eternity  the 
Living  one  ?  and  freywiUig  sich  untenverjen  um  personlick  zu  werden ! 
(The  rest  is  lost)     S.  T.  C. 

Ibid.,  p.  495.  "Its  state  therefore  is  a  state  of  not-being,  a  state 
of  the  continual  becoming-consumed  of  the  activity — ( VerTxhriwerdens 
der  Akticildi),  or  of  that  in  it  which  strives  to  become  active."    Transl. 

Nole,  Then  will  not  the  darkness  become  again  what  it  was  before 
its  union  with  the  light,  and  of  courFe  the  object  of  the  same  process 
repeated  ?  Surely  this  has  too  much  the  appearance  of  subjecting  the 
Bupersensual  to  the  intuitions  of  the  senses,  and  really  looks  like  pushing 
in  a  thing  merely  to  take  it  out  again.  And  still  the  question  returns — 
Why  not  this  in  the  first  place  ?     What  can  the  process  have  efiected  7 

Ibid.,  p.  602.  Note.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  whole  work  pre-suppoees 
Des  Cartes*  ^  quod  clare  concepimus,  verum  est.** 

Philt)Sophische  Briefs  iiber  Dtigmatismus  und  Criiicismus  Philoeoph. 
Schrift. 

P.  119.  Note.  I  have  made  repeated  efUjrts,  and  all  in  vain,  Vo  under- 
stand  this  first  Letter  on  Dognvitism  and  Criticism.  Substitute  the 
World,  die  Welt,  for  a  moral  God,  w^hat  do  I  gain  in  der  reindstheiischen 
Seiie  more  than  in  any  other  point  of  view  7    How  can  I  ci^v^Wv.  ^\  ^<^c^ 
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up  against  that  which  I  myseir  am  7    Is  not  the  veiy  impalae  to  fApt^ij 

or  to  resist  one  of  the  links  in  the  chain  of  necessary  causes,  which  I  am 

sapposed  to  straggle  against  7    If  we  are  told  that  God  is  in  us  both  to 

1  will  and  to  do,  that  is,  as  the  sole  actual  agent,  how  much  more*  must 

1  this  apply  to  the  World,  or  Fate,  or  whatever  other  phantom  we  substi- 

Wute.    I  say  how  much  more,  because  upon  the  admission  of  a  supers 

jeensual  being,  this  may  possibly  be,  and  we  therefore,  from  other  reasonsi 

do  not  doubt  that  it  is  really  compatible  with  Free  Will;  but  with  a 

World-God  this  were  a  blank  absurdity.    Der  Cfedanke  tmch  der  WeU 

enlgegenzustellen,*  not  only  hai  nichU  grosses  fAr  mich,^  but  seems  mere 

pot-valiant  nonsense,  without  the  idea  of  a  moral  Power  extrinsic  to  and 

above  the  World, — hs  much  inc9nceivable  by  a  sane  mind,  as  that  a 

single  drop  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara  sliould  fight  up  against  the  whole  of 

the  Cataract,  of  which  itself  is  a  minim ! 

How  much  more  sublime,  and,  in  other  points  of  view,  liow  infinitely 
more  beautiful,  even  in  respect  of  Taste  or  aesthetic  judgment,  is  the 
Scriptural  representation  of  the  World  as  in  enmity  witli  God,  and  of  the 
continual  warfare,  which  calls  forth  every  energy,  both  of  act  and  of 
endurance,  from  the  necessary  vividness  of  worldly  impressions,  and  the 
sensuous  dimness  of  Faith,  in  the  first  struggles !  Were  the  impulses 
and  impresses  from  the  faith  in  God  equally  vivid,  as  the  sensuous 
slimuLiy  then  indeed  all  combat  must  cease, — and  we  should  have 
Hallelujahs  for  Tragedies  and  Statues.     S.  T.  C. 

Ibid.,  p.  122.  Note.  I  cannot  see  the  force  of  any  of  these  arguments. 
By  theoretic,  as  opposed  to  practical  Reason,  Kant  never  meant  two 
Persons  or  Beings ;  but  only  that  what  we  could  not  prove  by  one  train 
of  argument,  we  might  by  another,  in  proportion  to  the  purposes  of  know- 
ledge. 1  cannot  theoretically  denumstrcUe  the  existence  of  God,  as  a  moral 
Creator  and  Governor,  but  I  can  theoretically  adduce  a  multitude  of  in- 
ducements so  strong  as  to  be  all  but  absolute  demonstration ;  and  I  can 
demonstrate  that  not  a  word  of  sense  ever  was,  or  ever  can  be,  brought 
against  it.  In  this  stage  of  the  argument  my  conscience,  with  its  cate- 
gorical command,  comes  in  and  proves  it  to  be  my  duty  to  choose  to  believe 
in  a-Grod — ^there  being  no  obstacle  to  my  power  so  to  choose.  With  what 
consistency  then  can  Schelling  contend,  that  the  same  mind,  having  on 
these  grounds  fixed  its  belief  in  a  God,  can  then  make  its  former  specula- 
tive infirmities,  as  applied  to  the  idea  of  God,  a  pretext  for  turning  back 
to  disbelieve  it  ? 

Ibid.,*|i^.  123-4.    **  With  what  law  would  you  reach  unto  that  Will  1 

*  The  thought  of  opposing  mjrself  to  the  world, 
f  Hss  nc  thing  great  for  me. 
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Willi  the  moral  law  itself  7  This  is  just  what  we  ask,  how  you  arrive  at 
the  persuasion  that  the  Will  of  that  Being  is  agreeable  to  this  law  7  It 
would  be  the  shortest  way  to  declare  that  Being  himself  the  author  of  the 
Moral  Law.  But  this  is  contrary  to  the^irlt  and  letter  of  your  philoeo-  \  { 
phy.  Or  must  the  Moral  Law  exist  independently  of  all  Will  7  Then 
we  are  in  the  domain  of  Fatalism ;  for  a  law,  which  is  not  to  be  explained 
by  any  Being  that  exists  independently  of  it,  which  rules  over  the  highest 
power  as  well  as  over  the  least,  has  no  sanction,  save  that  of  n»)cessity." 
Transl. 

Note,  Just  as  well  miglit  Schelling  have  asked^^onceming  the  Wisdom 
or  any  other  attribute  of  God — and  if  we  answered,  they  were  essential, — 
that  is  God  himself, — then  object,  that  this  was  Fatalism.  The  proper 
answer  is,  that  God  is  the  originator  of  the  Moral  Ijaw ;  but  not  per  arifif 
trium  {WUlktihr),  but  because  he  is  essentially  wise  and  holy  and  good — 
rather.  Wisdom,  Holiness,  and  Love.    S.  T.  C. 

Ibid.,  p.  142.  '^It  is  indeed  no  such  uncommon  case  in  human  life, 
that  one  takes  tlie  prospect  of  a  future  possession  itself."    Transl. 

Note.  Is  there  not  some  omission  of  the  press  here — that  is  fUr  den 
BetUz  afl^r  Besitz, — that  we  take  the  look  cm/  on  a  future  possession  for 
the  possession  itself  7    S.  T  C.  ^ 

Ibid.,  152.  (In  a  note.)  ^  It  is  remarkable  enough  that  language  has 
distinguished  so  precisely  between  the  Real, — dem  Wirklichen  (that 
which  is  present  in  the  sensation  or  perception,  which  acts  on  me  and 
whereon  I  react),  the  Actually  Existing,  dem  Duseyenden  (which,  in 
general,  is  there  present  in  Space  and  Time),  and  Being,  dem  Seyendeii^ 
which  is,  through  itself,  quite  independently  of  all  conditions  of  Time." 
Transl. 

Note.  But  how  can  we  knovy  that  anything  is,  except  so  far  as  it 
works  on  or  in  us ;  and  what  is  that  but  Existence  7  Answer : — ^The 
means,  by  which  we  arrive  at  the  consciousness  of  an  idea,  are  not  the 
idea  itself.    S.  T.  C. 

Ibid.,  p.  175.  Note,  It  is  clear  to  me  that  both  Schelling  and  Fichte 
impose  upon  themselves  the  scheme  of  an  expanding  surface,  and  call  it 
Freedom.  I  should  say, — where  absolute  Freedom  is,  there  must  bo 
absolute  Power,  and  therefore  the  Freedom  and  the  Power  are  mutually 
intuitive.  Strange  that  Fichte  and  Schelling  both  hold  that  the  very 
object,  which  is  the  condition  of  Self-consciousness,  is  nothing  but  the 
Self  itself  by  an  act  of  free  Self-limitation. 

P.  S.  The  above  I  wrote  a  year  ago ;  but  the  more  I  reflect,  the  more 
convinced  am  I  of  the  gross  materialism,  which  lies  under  the  whole 
system.     It  all  arises  from  the  duplicity  of  human  nature,  or  rather  per- 
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haps  the  triplicity.    Homo  animal  triplex.    The  fiEu:t8  stated  are  mere 
sensations,  the  corpus  mortuum  of  the  volatilized  memory.    S.  T.  C. 

ibid.,  p.  177.  *'  Perhaps  I  should  remind  them  of  Lessing's  confession, 
that  with  the  idea  of  an  infinite  Existence  he  connected  a  representation 
of  an  infinitely  tedious  duration  of  Time,  which  was  to  him  torment  and 
misery  ;  or  even  of  that  blasphemous  exclamation,  '  I  would  not  for  all 
tlic  world  be  (eternally)  t>lessed.' "    Tr%psl. 

Note,  Surely  this  is  childish, — a  mere  confusion  of  Space  with  Inten- 
sity, of  Time  with  Eternity.  I  cannot  think  that  by  the  word  *'  adequate  '* 
Spinoza  meant "  commensurate,"  but  simply  ^'  immediate." 

Abhandlungen  zur  Erlauterung  des  Idealismus  der  Wissenschaftslehre. 

Philosoph,  ScrifL 

P.  219.  "I  have  sometimes  heard  the  question  asked,  how  it  was 
possible,  that  so  absurd  a  system,  as  that  of  the  so-named  Critical  Philo- 
sopher should — not  merely  enter  any  human  being's  head — but  take  up 
its  abode  there."    Transl. 

Note.  I  cannot  see  the  mystery.  The  man  who  is  persuaded  of  the 
being  of  himself,  semes  Ichs,  as  a  thing  in  itself,  and  that  tl)e  bodily 
symbdls  of  it  are  phenomena,  Erscheinungen,  by  which  it  manifests  its 
being  to  itself  and  others,  easily,  however  unreasonably,  conceives  all 
other  phenomena  as  manifestations  of  other  consciousnesses — as  unseen, 
yet  actually  separate  powers,  or  Ichs,  or  monads.     S.  T.  C. 

Ibid.,  p.  221.  *^  It  is  evident,  that  not  only  the  possibility  of  a  repre- 
sentation of  outward  things  in  us,  but  the  necessity  of  tlie  same,  must 
be  explained.  Further,  not  only,  how  we  become  conscious  of  a  repre- 
sentation, but  also  why  on  this  very  account  we  are  under  the  necessity 
of  referring  it  to  an  outward  object.     Transl. 

iVb/e.  I  cannot  comprehend  how  it  should  be  more  difficult  to  assume 
&  faculty  of  perceptic(l)  than  of  sensation,  that  is  of  self-perception. 

Ibid.,  p.  224.  "  Now  that  which  is  an  object  (originally),  is,  as  suchi 
necessarily  finite.  As  then,  the  spirit  is  not  originally  an  object,  it  can- 
not according  to  its  nature  be  originally  finite."    Transl. 

Note,  That  the  Spirit  is,  in  the  modified  sense  here  stated,  infinite, 
may  be  proved  by  other  reasons ;  but  this  is  surely  a  strange  twist  of  logic. , 
If  all  Finites  were  necessarily  objects,  then  indeed  the  Spirit,  as  far  as  it 
is  no  object,  might  be  infinite.  But  that  it^  is  therefore  infinite,  by  no 
means  follows.  The  Finite  may  be  the  common  predicate  of  both — o/ 
the  one  essentially,  of  the  other  by  the  wiHof  the  CJreator.     S.  T.  C. 

Ibid.,  pp.  228-9.  "  We  cannot  abstract  from  the  product  of  the  mtui- 
tion  without  acting  freely,  that  is  without  freely  repeating  the  original 
Mode  of  action  (of  the  Spirit)  in  the  intuition,  &c.,  &c.     Now  first 
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through  our  abetracting  the  product  of  our  action  becomes  an  object" 
Tnuul. 

Note,    In  spite  of  Schelling's  contempt  of  psychology,  the  fact  of 
outness  is  more  clearly  stated  in  psychology,  as  dependent  on  vividness 
In  a  fever  yet  retaining  our  understanding,  we  see  objects  as  outward, 
yet  well  know  that  they  are  not  real.     S.  T.  C. 

Ibid.,  p.  237.  '*  In  the  iirst  place,  the  whole  hypothesis  (for  more  it  is 
not)  will  explain  nothing,  for  this  reason,  that,  putting  it  at  the  highest, 
it  does  but  make  an  impression  on  our  receptivity  conceivable,  but  not 
that  we  behold  a  real  object.  But  no  man  will  deny,  that  we  not  merely 
perceive  (have  a  feeling  of, — empfinden)  the  outward  object,  but  that  wo 
have  an  intuition  of  it.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  wo  should  never 
get  further  than  the  impression :  for,  though  it  be  said  that  the  impres- 
sion is  first  referred  to  the  outward  object  (as  its  cause),  and  that  tliereby 
arises  the  representation  of  the  latter,  it  is  not  recollected  that  on  occar 
sion  of  the  intuition,  we  are  conscious  of  no  such  act,  no  such  going 
forth  from  ourselves,  no  such  opposition  and  relationship  ;  also  that  the 
certainty  of  the  presence  of  an  object  (which  yet  must  be  something  dis- 
tinct from  the  impression)  cannot  rest  on  so  uncertain  a  conclusion.  In 
any  case,  therefore,  the  intuition  must  at  least  be  considered  as  a  free 
act,  even  though  one  that  is  occasioned  by  the  impression.    Transl. 

Note.  T*his  is,  methinks,  all  very  weak.  The  Realist  may  surely 
affirm  that  an  impression  of  a  given  force  is  what  we  call  an  object,  as 
Schelling  affirms,  that  the  mere  self-excitation  of  our  own  self-directed 
operations  are  what  we  mean  by  objects. 

I  always  thought  one  of  the  ditficultics  attending  the  notion  of  cause  was 
its  co-instanteity  with  the  ef!ect.  The  heat  and  the  fire  for  instance.  In  all 
things,the  effect  is  the  presence  of  some  other  thing  than  the  cause.  S.T.C. 

Ibid.,  p.  239.  In  fine  between  the  cause  and  its  efifect,  continuity  holds 
good,  not  only  according  to  Time,  but  according  to  Space  also.     Transl. 

Kant,  justifying  the  logical  possibility  of  attraction,  as  a  cause  act- 
ing at  a  distance,  has  shown  the  sophiirtry  of  this  assertion  in  hifi  Ver- 
mitchie  Sckriften,  and  Schelling  himself  adopts  and  confirms  the  argu- 
ment of  Kant  in  his  System  des  Transscendenldlen  Idealismus.     S.  T.  C. 

Notes  written  in  Schelling^s  System  des  Transsc.  Id.  on  or  before  the 
title  page. 

Berkeley's  scheme  is  merely  an  evolution  of  the  positions — All  per- 
ception is  reducible  to  sensation,  and  All  sensation  is  exclusively  sultjcctice 
^He  who  feels,  feels  himself). — Ergo,  all  Perception  is  merely  subjective 
{Perceptufn=percipi :  or  Dum  percipitury  est.  The  principium  cofirnos- 
cendi  is  raised  into  the  principium  essendi.)  Now  I  should  commence 
iDj  reply  to  Berkeley  by  denying  both  positions — or  (what.  \&  ^»x&ar 
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mount),  the  second.  Sensation,  I  would  say,  is  never  merely  subjective^ 
but  ought  to  be  classed  as  a  minimum  or  lower  degree  of  Perception. 
Sensation,  I  assert,  is  not  exclusively  subjective,  but  of  all  the  known 
syntheses  of  Subject + Object  it  is  the  least  objective ;  but  for  that  reason 
still  objective— <^r  (to  express  my  position  in  a  somewhat  more  popular 
form),  Sensation  is  Perception  within  the  narrowest  sphere.  But,  this 
admitted,  Berkeleyanism  falls  at  once.  Now  the  facts  of  zoology  are  all 
ill.  favor  of  my  position,  and  the  whole  class  of  Protozoa  so  many  instan- 
ces of  its  Truth.  Nay,  as  Extremes  meet,  Sensation,  in  its  first  mani- 
festation, is  eminently  objective.'  The  light,  warmth,  and  surrounding 
^uid  are  the  brain  and  nen'es  of  the  polyp :  even  as  the  true  Objective 
(the  corporeal  world  as  it  is)  exists  only  sub/ectivelt/f  that  is,  in  the  mind 
of  the  philosopher,  while  the  true  Subjective  (that  is,  the  appearances 
resulting  from  the  position  and  mechanism  of  the  Percipient)  exists  for 
our  common  consciousness  only  as  independent  and  pure  Object,    S.  T  .0. 

lb.,  pp.  15, 16.  But  with  these  two  problems  we  see  ourselves  entan- 
gled in  a. contradiction.  According  to  B.  there  is  demanded  a  dominion 
of  Thought  (of  the  Ideal)  over  the  world  of  sense :  but  how  is  such  a 
dominion  conceivable,  when  (according  to  A.)  the  representation,  in  its 
origin,  is  the  mere  slave  of  the  Objective  ?  Conversely,  if  the  real  world 
is  something  quite  independent  of  us,  according  to  which,  as  its  arche- 
type, our  Representation  (according  to  A.)  must  regulate  itsclt',  tlien  it 
is  inconceivable,  how  on  the  other  hand  the  real  world  can  regulate  itself 
according  to  Representations  in  us.  In  a  word,  the  practical  certainty 
is  lost  to  us  by  reason  of  tlie  theoretical,  the  theoretical  through  the  prac- 
tical ;  it  is  impossible  that  there  should  be  at  the  same  time  Trutli  in  our 
Knowledge,  and  Reality  in  our  will.     Transl. 

Note.     Written  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

Ye  gods,  annihilate  both  Space  and  Time,  and  then  this  paragraph 
may  become  cogent  logic.  But  as  it  is,  one  might  with  equal  plausi- 
bility from  the  fact  of  one  mai^  lying  on  his  back  deduce  the  incom- 
possibility  of  another  man's  standing  on  his  feet ;  or  from  the  incompos- 
sibility  of  both  positions  in  the  same  man  at  the  same  time  infer  the 
impossibility  of  both  poistions  successively.  Besides,  the  antitheta  are 
not  adequate  opposites,  much  less  contraries.  A  wheel  presented  to  me 
generates,  without  apparent  materials,  the  image  of  the  wheel  in  my 
mind.  Now  if  the  preconception  of  a  wheel  in  the  artist's  mind  generated 
in  like  manner  a  corporeal  wheel  in  outward  space,  or  even  in  a  mass  of 
timber,  tlien  indeed  (though  even  so  I  can  see  no  contradictiou  in  the 
two  hypotheses)  a  problem  would  arise  of  which  the  equality  or  same- 
negB  of  kind  in  the  two  generators  might  be  \\\e  mo^\.  Tvalwtiai  «ol\it\on. 
VSt  even  here  there  is  a  flaw  in  the  autiUieevs :  fet  Xo  toblV^W.  ^xI^qj^-^ 
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OoneBpondent,  the  mass  of  wood  ought  to  generate  the  image,  wheel. 
Where  is  the  inconsistency  between  the  reality  (i.  e.  actual  realizing 
power)  of  the  Will  in  respect  of  the  relative  position  of  objects,  and  the 
reality  of  the  objects  themselves  independent  of  the  position  ?  Is  the 
marble  of  a  statue  less  really  marble  than  the  marble  in  tlie  quarry  ? 
What,  after  all,  does  tlie  problem  amount  to  more  than  the  fact,  that  the 
Will  is  a  vis  matrix  and  the  mind  a  directive  power  at  one  moment  and 
in  relation  to  the  Will,  and  a  Re-  or  Per-cipient  in  relation  to  objects 
moving  or  at  rest  ?  Scheliing  seems  at  once  to  deny  and  yet  suppose 
the  objectivity — and  on  no  other  grounds  than  that  he  commences  by 
giving  objectivity  to  abstractions.  A  acting  he  calls  Will ;  the  same  A 
%cted  on,  he  calls  Truth ;  and  then,  because  acting  and  being  acted  on, 
are  Antitheses  or  f/pposite  States,  he  first  turns  them  into  contrary  things^ 
and  then  transfers  this  contrariety  to  the  subject  A.  That  A  acts  on  B, 
and  is  itself  acted  on  by  C,  is  a  fact,  to  the  How  ?  respecting  which  ] 
may  have  no  other  answer  than  Nescio :  but  that  my  ignorance  as  to 
the  How?  makes  any  contradiction  in  tlie  Fact,  1  can  by  no  means  admit, 
any  more  than  tl|^t  a  mail  coach  moving  ten  miles  an  hour  upon  tlm 
road  contradicts  tlie  fact  of  tlie  same  standing  in  a  coach  house  the 
night  following.     S.  T.  C. 

Written  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume. 

Pp.  15,  16, }  c.  The  remarks  on  the  blank  leaves  at  the  end  of  this 
volume  are,  I  still  think,  valid :  so  far  that  all  Schelling's  ^'contradictions*' 
are  reducible  to  the  one  difficulty  of  comprehending  the  co-existence  of 
the  Attributes,  Agere  el  Pali,  in  the  same  subject,  and  that  the  difficulty 
is  diminished  rather  than  increased  by  the  Facts  of  human  Art,  in  which 
the  Pati  and  the  Agere  take  place  in  ditlerent  relations  and  at  diflerent 
moments.  Likewise  that  8chelling's  position  of  Opposites,  viz.  Nature 
and  Intelligence  as  the  same  with  Object  and  Subject,  already  supposes 
Plurality,  and  this  being  supposed,  the  whole  hypothesis  becomes  arbi' 
trary^  for  the  conception  of  Plurality  once  admitted,  Object  and  Subject 
become  mere  relative  terms,  and  no  reason  can  be  assigned  why  each 
existent  should  not  be  both  Object  and  Subject.  But  if  he  begins  at  the 
beginning,  then  the  objection  applies — viz.  that  Schelling  arbitrarily 
substantiates  attributes.  For,  in  the  very  act  of  opposing  A  to  B,  he 
supposes  an  X  common  to  both,  viz.  Being,  o\)9ia ;  but  this  given,  there 
is  no  necessary  reason  why  Objectivity  and  Subjectivity  should  not  both 
be  prcdicable  of  both — so  namely  that  the  Subject  B  is  an  Object  to  the 
Subject  A,  and  the  Subject  A  an  Object  to  the  Subject  B;  as  in  the 
instance  of  a  lover  and  his  mistress  gazing  aX  e!a.cN\  oxXx^'c.  ^\vs^^>^.v^ 
a  BOBfucioue  Logic  when  no  answer  can  be  gvN^iv  \o  \X\fe  ^«e5C\a^o''^^^'®^ 
ibfoa  metLD  7    Give  me  an  instance:'     TV\e  ^acX  v^,  \Wl  cs^r^  vMfiN»»»^- 
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Scbelling  would  have  brought,  would  simply  give  ao  Object  as  the  bass 
of  the  Subject ;  and  his  bevmsste  Thdligheil  ohne  BewussUeyn  I  do  not 
understand.  At  least  if  he  mean  the  Will,  it  is  a  strange  way  of  ex- 
pressing himself;  and  at  all  events  he  should  have  previously  explained 
the  distinction  between  primary  consciousness,  ceasing  on  the  c^ncidenoe 
of  O.  with  S. — and  the  secondary,  or  consciousness  of  having  been 
conscious,  which  is  memory.  It  would  be  well  to  show,  how  much 
better  Schelling^s  meaning  might  have  been  given  in  simple  common-liie 
words.    S.  T.  C. 

Ibid.,  p.  17.  This  argument  grounds  itself  on  the  assertion  **  es  ist 
allerdings  eine  productive  Thdtigheii,  wekhe  im  WoUen  sick  aUssert,^*  in 
the  very  same  sense  of  the  word  ^  productive,"  in  which  Nature  '*  im 
produciren  der  Well  productiv  sey:"  only  that  the  one  is  ^mil^^  the 
other  *'  ohne  Bewusslseyn  prodtuUivJ'*  Now  this  is  merely  asserted,  I 
deny  it,  and  for  the  reasons  above  stated.  S.  T.  C. — 1.  e.  at  this  moment 
A  book  I  value,  I  reason  and  quarrel  with  as  with  myself  when  I  am 
reasoning.    S.  T.  C. 

P.  S.  Add  to  this,  one  scruple  which  always  attack^ my  mind  when  I 
read  Schelling  or  Fichte.  Does  Perception  imply  a  greater  mystery, 
or  less  justify  a  postulate,  than  the  act  of  Self-consciousness,  that  is, 
Self- perception  ?  Let  Perception  be  demanded  as  an  Act  Specific  of 
the  mind,  and  how  many  of  the  grounds  of  Idealism  become  0=0  ! 

No !  I  am  wrong.  For  grant  this  mysterious  Perception,  yet  ask 
yourself  what  you  perceive  and  a  contradiction  ensues.     {The  rest  lost, 

a.  C.)      S.  T.  C 

Transsc.  Id.,  last  paragraph  of  pp.  40-41.  "  How  we,  in  respect  of 
those  positions,  in  which  a  wholly  heterogeneous  Objective  falls  in  with 
a  Subjective — (and  this  takes  place  in  evSry  synthetical  judgment  A=B ; 
the  Predicate,  tJie  conception  here,  ahoays  represents  the  Subjective,  the 
Subject  the  O^/ec/iyc)— can  arrive  at  certainty,  is  inconceivable."  Transl. 

Note.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Logician  proceeds  from  the  principles  of 
Identity,  Alterity,  and  Multeity  or  Plurality,  as  already  known  : — ^that  the 
Logical  /  attributes  its  own  Subjectivity  to  whatever  really  is,  and 
takes  for  granted  that  a  Not-he  really  is — and  that  it  is  a  Subject ;  and 
tliis  he  proceeds  to  make  objective  for  himself  by  the  predicate.  N.B. 
It  does  not  fbllow  that  the  Logical  /  attributes  its  Egoity,  as  well  as  its 
Subjectivity,  to  the  rM)Mtself,  as  far  as  it  w. 

In  other  words,  the  Logical  /  seems  to  me  to  represent  the  individual 
I,  which  must  indeed  be  this  or  that  or  some  other,  but  without  deter- 
mining which  it  is — individuality,  or  singularity,  in  genere,  as  when  we 

^,  every  msLU  ip  an  individual. 
la  the  position,  '^  Greeks  are  handsome,"^  ^Yie\A\Ti^  «a.^^>^  Eu>q«ck 
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*  Greeks "  represents  the  Object, — the  Predicate  ^  handsome,"  the 
Babjective.  Now  I  would  say  "  Greeks  "  is  a  Subject  assumed  by  ap> 
position  with  myself  as  a  Subject.  Now  this  Subject  I  render  objective 
for  myself  by  the  Predicate.  By  becoming  objective  it  does  not  cease 
to  be  a  Subject. 

If  follows  of  course  that  I  look  on  Logic  as  essentially  empirical  in  its 
pre-^nditions  and  postulates,  and  postericr  to  Meta]))iysics ;  unless  you 
would  name  tliese  the  higher  Logic. 

N.B.  The  following  remarks  apply  merely  to  the  Logical  form,  no^to 
the  Substance  of  Schelling's  Philoj^ophy. 

Schelling  finds  the  necessity  of  splitting,  not  alone  Philosophy,  but 
the  Philosopher,  twy-pcrsonal,  at  two  several  gates. 

This  system  may  be  represented  by  a  straight  road  from  B  a  to  B  b. 


Ba 


with  a  gate  at  A,  the  massive  door  of  which  is  barred  on  botli  sides :  so 
that  when  he  arrives  at  A  from  B  a,  he  must  return  back,  and  go  round 
by  C  to  B  b,  in  order  to  reach  the  same  point  from  that  direction. 

Now  I  appear  to  myself  to  obviate  this  inconvenience  by  simply  re- 
versing the  astfiumption  that  Perception  is  a  sj»ecles,  of  which  Sensation 
is  the  genus,  or  that  Perception  is  only  a  more  finely  organized  Sensa- 
tion. VVitli  me,  Perception  is  the  essentia  prima,  and  Sensation  perceptio 
unius ;  while  Perception  so-called  is  perceftfio  pluriitm  simuUanea,  Or 
thus :  single  Intuition  is  Sensation ;  comparative  and  complex  Intuition, 
Perception.  The  consequences  of  this  position  are  wide  and  endless. 
S.  T.  C. 

The  whole  difficulty  lies  in  the  co-existence  of  Agere  et  Pali  as  Pre- 
dicates of  the  same  subject.    S.  T.  C. 

(WriUen  on  a  blank  page  before  ike  title-page  of  the  Transsc.  Id. 
S.  C.) 

P.  64,  and  then  pp.  59-62.  The  Spinozism  of  Schelling's  system 
first  betrays  itself;  though  the  very  comparison  des  reinen  Ichs  zum 
geonuirischen  Raume  ought,  by  its  inadequacy,  and  only  partial  fitr.ess, 
to  have  rescued  him.  bn  Raume  the  materia  and  the  limiting  ^wec 
aie  diverse.    S.  T.  C. 

Bad.,  p.  J 18.    (Aa  I  fear  that  these  noXj^  on  \)a^TT^»3Bac.^^.  ^^ 
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icarcely  interest  or  be  intelligible  to  any  bat  readers  of  that  work,  I  do 
not  give  tlie  long  passage  to  which  tlie  following  refers.    S.  C.) 

But  why,  if  there  are  many  Ichheiteriy  should  not  No.  1  I  act  on  No.  2 
I  ?  If  /  act  on  itself^  it  is  acted  on,  therefore  actible  on  by  an  /.  But 
to  assert  that  it  can  be  acted  on  by  this  and  no  other  incompreheilsibly- 
determined-in-its-comprehensible-determinatenees-I,  is  to  assert,  and  no 
more.  In  short,  the  Attributes  of  the  Absolute  Synthesis,  the  I  am  in 
ikat  I  AM,  are  falsely  transferred  to  the  /  am  in  that  Ood  is. 

Aye,  replies  Schelling,  this  would  be  secundum  principium  essendi  * 
bu^I  speaJc  only  secundum  principium  scietidi. 

True,  I  rejoin,  but  you  assert  that  the  two  principles  are  one ;  p.  18, 
1.  17-18.*  What  is  this  but  to  admit  that  the  I  itsetf,  even  in  its  absolute 
synthesis,  supposes  an  already  perfected  Intelligence,  as  the  ground  of 
the  possibility  of  its  existing  as  it  does  exist,  7  And  what  is  Schelling's 
Begrduzlheit  iiberhaupt  but  the  aUgemeinerte  abstraction  from  the 
Hestimvden  Begrduztheiten — a  mere  ens  Iqgicum,  like  motion,  form,  color, 
fLc.l    S.  T.  C. 

Note  written  in  Schelling's  Syst,  des  Transsc.  Li.,  p.  121,  above  the 
section  headed — Problem :  to  explain  how  the  I  beholds  itself  as  per- 
spectiie.     Transl. 

I  more  and  more  see  the  arbitrariness  and  inconveniences  of  using  the 
same  term,  Anschauen,  for  tlie  productive  and  the  contemplative  Acts  of 
the  Intelligential  Will,  which  Schelling  calls  das  Ich.  If  thisf  were 
true,  the  /could  never  become  self-conscious  :  for  the  same  impossibility 
for  the  same  reason  will  recur  in  the  second  act — and  so  in  fuct  it  is. 
We  can  no  more  pass  without  a  saltus  from  mere  Sensation  to  Per- 
ception, than  from  marble  to  Sensation. 

Whether  it  is  better  to  assume  Sensation  as  a  minimum  of  Per- 
ception, or  to  take  them  as  originally  diverse,  and  to  contend  that  in  all 
Sensation  a  minor  grade  of  Perception  is  comprised,  deserves  considera- 
tion.   S.  T.  C. 

Transsc.  Id.,  pp.  269-60.  "Since,  then,  Intelligence  beholds  the 
evolution  of  the  Universe,  so  far  as  it  falls  within  its  view  (Anschauurig), 
in  an  organization,  it  must  consequently  behold  the  same  as  identical 
wiUi  iUelf." 

*  The  two  things  taken  together,  that  the  defined  Limitation  cannot  be 
defined  through  the  Limitation  in  general,  and  yet  that  it  arises  at  the 
tfame  time  with  this,  and  through  one  Act,  makes  that  it  is  the  Incompre- 
hensible and  Inexplicable  of  Philosophy.     Transl. 

t  This  Intuition  {Anschauen)  is  an  Activity,  but  the  I  cannot  at  one* 
behold,  and  behold  itself  as  beholding  {anschauen,  und  aieh  anschauenn 
uls  anaehauend),    lb.,  p.  121.    Transl. 
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Whether  from  ac^quired  habit  or  no,  I  do  nut,  and  Beem  to  myself  never 
to  have,  regarded  my  body  as  identical  with  myself,  my  brain  any  more 
Ihan  my  nails  or  hair,  or  my  eyes  than  a  pair  of  spectacled.     8.  T.  C. 

A  few  other  notes  of  Mr.  C.  on  Schelling  have  become  partly  illegible, 
or  are  too  much  interwoven  with  the  text  to  be  given  here.     S.  C. 

On  a  treatise  in  the  Jahrb&cher  der  Medicin  als  Wissenschafi,  entitled 
Cfrundsdlzs  zu  einer  kUnfligen  Seelenlehre^  Ground-positions  for  a  future 
Doctrine  of  the  Soul« — Mr.  Coleridge  writes  thus : 

Never,  surely,  was  work  written  so  utterly  unsatisfactory  for  both 
head  and  heart  What  ire  are,  or  ace  to  be ;  what  the  I  is,  is  not  even 
spoken  of.  But  we  are  gravely  told,  in  the  last  paragraph,  tliat,  if  we 
act  virtuously,  the  soul  will  remember  a  sometliing  of  which  we,  while 
there  was  a  We,  had  been  likewise  conscious :  while  our  brother  No- 
thingK,  who  had  not  been  virtuous,  would  be  forgotten  by  this  Soul ! ! — 
though  how  tliis  unconscious  Soul  can  be  said  to  forget  what,  according 
to  this  hypothesis,  she  never  knew  anything  at  all  about,  I  cannot  even 
conjecture.  And  what  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  system — mere  Ipse 
dixits,  grounded  on  the  mere  assumptions  of  the  scheme  of  dead  me- 
chanical emanation.    S.  T.  C. 

At  the  end  of  Schelling's  Denkmal  dcr  Schrift  von  den  goitlichen 
Dingenj  4«.,  dcs  Hem  Friedr.  Heinr,  Jacobin  Mr.  Coleridge  has 
written : 

Spite  of  all  the  superior  airs  of  the  Nalur-Philosopheriy  T  confess  that, 
in  the  perusal  of  Kant,  I  breathe  the  free  air  of  Grood  Sen.se  and  Logical 
Understanding,  with  the  light  of  Reason  shining  in  it  and  through  it; 
while  in  the  Physics  of  Schelling  1  am  amused  with  happy  conjectures, 
and  in  his  Theology  I  am  bewildered  by  ))ositions,  which,  in  their  first 
sense,  are  transcendental  {Uberjl legend),  in  tlieir  literal  sense  scandalous. 
8.  T.  C. 

In  the  blank  page  at  tlie  beginning,  Mr.  Coleridge,  after  speaking  of 
Schelling's  great  genius  and  intellectual  vigor,  objects  to  his  "  exaltation 
of  the  Understanding  over  the  Reason."  "  JVhat  understanding  ?"  he 
aays.  "  That  of  which  Jacobi  had  spoken  ?  No  such  thing !  bnt  an 
Understanding  enlightened; — in  otiier  words,  the  whole  Man  spiritually 
regenerated.  There  is  doubtless  much  true  and  acute  observation  on 
the  indefiniteness,  tlie  golden  mists  of  Jacobi 's  scheme ;  but  it  is  so 
steeped  in  gall  as  to  repel  one  from  it.  And  then  the  Fancy  is  uniilhe- 
■ome  and  wooden,  jointed  in  the  wilful  open-eyed  dream — and  the  wit^ 
the  woald-be  smile,  sardonic  throughobt  Dry  humor  with  a  vengeance.*' 
6.  T.  C. 

On  a  margin  of  Schelling's  Phih$opkie  und  Religion,  in  which  the 
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autlior  contends  with  a  work  of  Eschenmeyer's,  the  aim  of  which  is  to 
reintegrate  Philosophy  with  Faith,  at  p.  7  Mr.  C.  writes : 

Whatever  St.  Paul  (the  Apostle  to  and  through  the  Understanding) 
may  have  done,  yet  Christ  and  John  use  the  word  Fmith  not  as  Escben- 
meyer,  &c.,  but  as  a  total  energy  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  beiftg, 
destitute  of  all  antithesis.    S.  T.  C. 

On  p.  5  Mr.  Coleridge,  writes : 

Here  we  have  strikingly  exemplified  the  ill  effects  of  ambiguous  (i.  e. 
double-meaning)  words  even  on  highest  minds.  The  whole  dispute 
between  Schelling  and  Eschenmeyer  arises  out  of  this,  that  what  Eschen- 
meyer  asserts  of  Faiih  (the  fealty  of  the  partial  faculty,  even  of  Reason 
itself,  as  merely  speculative,  to  the.  focal  energy,  i.  e.  Reason  + Will  + 
Unde^standing=Spirit)  Schelling  understands  of  Belief,  i.  e.  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  Will  +  Imagination  +  Sensibility  for  the  Reason.   S.  T.  C. 

Philosophy  and  Religum,  pp.  21-2.  i 

If  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  the  truth,  which  Schelling  here  toils  in  and 
after,  like  the  moon  in  the  scud  and  cloudage  of  a  breezy  November 
night,  is  more  intelligibly  and  adequately  presented  in  my  scheme  or 
Tetraxy. 

1.  Absolute  Prothesis. 

WILL  absolutely  and  essentially  causative  of  Reality.    Therefore 

2.  Absolute  Thesis 

of  its  own  reality.  Mens-Pater.  But  the  absolute  Will  self-realized  is 
still  absolutely  creative  of  Reality.  It  has  all  Reality  in  itself;  but  it  must 
likewise  have  all  Reality  in  another.  .  That  is,  all  eternal  relations  are 
included  in  all  Reality,  and  here  there  can  be  no  difference  but  of  rela* 
tioHi  but  this  must  be  a  real  relation. 

3.  Absolute  Antithesis. 

But  tlie  absolute  of  Mens  is  Idea,  absnluta  adccquata,  Deus  Filius. 

But  where  Alterity  exists  without  difference  of  Attribute,  the  Father 
beholdeth  himself  in  the  only-begotten  Son,  and  the&n  acknowledgeth 
the  Father  in  himself,  an  Ac/  of  absolute  Unity  is  given,  proceeding  from 
the  Father  into  the  Son,  from  the  Son  into  the  Father — rspixcopfifris,  pro- 
oessio  itUercircularis. 

4.  Absolute  Synthesis,  Love,  Deus  Spiritus, 

From  the  beginning  I  avoid  the  false  opposition  of  Real  and  Ideal, 
which  embarrasses  Schelling.  Idea  with  me  is  contradistinguished  only 
from  conception,  notion,  construction,  impression,  sensation.     S.  T.  C. 

The  JahrbUcher  der  Medicin  als  Wissenschafl  and  the  Zeitschrift  der 
Syekulalive  Phijsik,  edited  by  Schelling,  contain  writings  by  a  disciple 
of  his,  Dr.  Steffens.     On  pp.  21-2  of  a  review  by  Steilbns  of  tlie  later 
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natmal^Mofiophical  writings  of  the  Editor  in  tho  latter,  Mr.  ColRridifc 
■ajh: —  * 

The  clear-headed,  perspicuous  StoSt'ns,  whom  I  love  and  honor  with 
bsart  and  head,  could  not  but  feel  the  obscurity  and  limping  of  Sohel- 
ling*a  theory  of  warmth,  or  the  ground-work  at  least  of  the  promiHod 
theoiyy  aa  given  in  his  Einleitung :  and  nothing  but  his  reverentlul  ncnae 
of  Sehelling's  genius  would,  I  am  persuaded,  have  inflaonced  him 
to  adopt  so  implicitly  his  great  master's  dynamico-atomistic  assumption 
of  Simple  Actions.  As  to  Warmth,  far  more  beautiful  is.Stef!bns*8  own 
doctrine,  who  regards  it  as  the  Indifference  between  Light  and  Gravity. 
And  yet  there  must  be  a  lower  form  of  Light  and  Warmth,  in  which 
they  stand  in  antagonism.  Why  not  tluiA  ?  Let  the  highest  product  of 
Li^t  (n.  b.  not  as  the  universal  Antithesis  to  Gravity,  including  the 
power  of  sound,  &c.,  but),  as  Luxe  pheiuwiemm,  or  l^ight  commonly  so 
called,  be  the  outward  pole  or  correspondent  Excitant  of  Organization* 
A  lower  will  be  a  chemical,  or  chemico-mechanical  stutf,  embodying  tlie 
chemical  powers  of  contraction,  as  Oxygen, — wliiie  the  Warmth  will 
appear  as  the  dilation  in  Hydrogen,  the  substance  or  magnetic  product 
with  w*hich  the  one  is  combined  and  made  latent  being  the  metal  y,  the 
stuff  representative  of— Magnetism,  and  the  other  the  metal  x,  the  stuff 
representative  of  +  Magnetism,  not  improbably  Nitrogen  itself.  The 
order  would  be  thus : — 

Lux  phenomenon.  Caloric. 

—  Electricity.  +Electricity. 

Oxygen.  Hydrogen. 

Functions.  Functions. 

1.  Distinction.  1.  Diffusion. 

2.  Contraction.  2.  Dilation. 

3.  Fixation.!  3.  Vis  fluidifica.| 

f  i.  e.  When  it  ^cts  on  a  Fluid, — for  a  Fluid  is  tiiat  which  has  no 
ifistinguishable  parts  :  the  oxygen  acts,  therefore,  on  the  whole  as  at  all 
and  one.  But,  for  the  same  reason,  when  it  acts  on  a  Solid — (==reciius^ 
ttigid),  it  exerts  the  same  fixive  power  by  causing  a  retraction  of  each 
particle  in  upon  itself,  as  it  were,  and  thus  produces  the  phenomenon  of 
pulverization  or  multeity,  and  the  quality  of  positive  hardness.  The 
power  exerted  is  the  same  in  both,  and  difierenced  only  by  tlie  subjects. 

t  Hydrogen.  Fluidum  fluidissimum  aereum  quidem  fropicr  U'lilafem 
^U8  rdalivamy  hand  vera  aer.     An  Air. 

JdkrbUcher  der  Med.,  Dritt.  Band,  zweyt  Heft.  Ueher  die  Ve^eiaium^ 
ton  H.  Stefiens.    P.  197. 

Thoa  askest  how  we  presume  to  say  anything  about  vegetation^  with* 
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out  having  spoken  on  the  nature  of  light    Hut  thon  seen  it,  or  ia  it  not 

seeing  itself  7    Steff.  Transl. 

There  is  a  quackery  in  passages  like  these,  very  unpleasant  to  my 
feelings.  This  /arapmait  tit  ^^^o  y^yot  without  notice!  Du  frMgU>^ 
What  do  1  ask— or  concerning  what  ?  Light  as  an  object — that  some- 
what, in  the  absence  of  which  vegetables  blanch,  &c.  And  Steflfena  an- 
Kvvers  me  as  if  we  had  been  conversing  of  subjeclite  light — and  aslu 
me,  is  it  not  the  same  as  light  7  Is  not  its  esse  in  the  videre  t  I  see  a 
herring, — I  see, 'milk, — ^I  slice  the  fresh  herring  lengthways,  and  suspend 
the  slips  in  a  clear  phial  of  milk, — all  this  is  seeing.  '  But  in  an  hour  or 
two  I  see  the  phial  iihining,  I  see  a  luminous  apparition,  and,  if  I  darken 
the  room,  I  ean  see  other  things  by  it  within  the  sphere  of  a  foot.  Now, 
it  is  this  we  were  talking  of :  and  what  sense  is  there  in  saying,  Isi  et 
nicht  das  Sehen  selbst  7    S.  T.  C. 

At  the  end  of  some  remarks  on  a  treatise  by  Franz  Baader  Ueber 
Starres  und  Fliessendes,  immediately  following  that  of  Stelens  on  Vege- 
tation, Mr.  Ck)leridge  says : 

The  word  matter,  maleriay  i^Xii,  is  among  the  most  obscure  and  unfixed 
in  the  whole  nomenclature  of  metaphysics,  and  I  am  afraid  that  the  knot 
must  be  cut,  i.  c.  a  fixed  meaning  must  be  arbitrarily  imposed  on  the 
word,  as  I  have  done  in  defining. 

Matter  as  mere»rt(feri  ^  (opposed  to)  spirit  as  quod  agit  et  non  apparet, 
the  synthcHis  being  body.  At  all  events,  I  would  have  preferred  the 
terms  Quantity  and  Quality,  thus  : 

M(Ueria+  Spirilus=^Corpus.  Ergo  Materia  est  in  corpore:  spiritus 
agil  per  Corpus.  Matter  and  Spirit  are  Body :  then  Spirit  (2)  re-emerges 
in  moments,  as  a  property  or  function  of  Body,  but  in  omni  tempore  and 
as  the  whole  per  totalitatem  immanentem — it  is  Quality — Spiritus  poten- 
lialis.    Again,  Materia  ens  in  cr>r;)ore=  Quantity.     S.  T.  C, 

Note  A.  a.,  p.  162. 

It  has  been  thought  that  this  epigram  was  suggested  by  one  in  a  book 
called  TerrcC'Filius,  or  The  Secret  History  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
London,  1726.  I  give  the  older  epigram,  though  I  think  its  paternal 
relationship  to  the  later  one  by  no  means  clear  on  internal  eWdence,  and 
know  not  that  my  father  ever  saw  the  volume  which  contains  it 

Upon  some  verses  of  Father  William. 

**  Thy  verses  are  immortal,  0  !  my  friend, 
For  he  who  reads  them,  reads  them  to  no  end.** 

No.  XX vi.,  vol.  i.,  p.  143. 

Note  A.  b.,  p.  188. 
Prefixed  to  the  works  of  Cowley  is  an  Account  of  his  Life  and  Wni 
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ingB,  by  T.  Spmtt,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Rochester.  Mr.  Coleridgo 
alludes  to  his  suppressioff  of  Cowley's  letters,  on  which  subject  Sprat 
■ays :  ^  The  trnth  is,  the  letters  that  pass  between  particular  friends,  if 
they  are  written  as  they  ought  to  be,  can  scarce  ever  be  fit  to  see  the 
light  They  should  not  consist  of  fulsome  compliments,  or  tedious  poli- 
ties, or  elaborate  elegancies,  or  general  fancies,  but  they  should. have  a 
native  clearness  and  shortness,  a  domestical  plainness,  and  a  p(.'culiar 
kiiid  of  familiarity,  which  can  only  ailect  the  humor  of  those  to  whom 
they  were  intended.  The  very  same  passages,  which  make  writings  of 
this  nature  delightful  amongst  friends,  will  lose  all  manner  of  taste  when 
they  come  to  be  read  by  tliose  who  are  indifferent.  In  such  letters,  the 
Bouls  of  men  should  appear  undressed ;  and,  in  that  negligejpt  habit,  they 
may  be  fit  to  be  seen  by  one  or  two  in  a  chamber,  but  not  to  go  abroad 
into  the  streets." 

There  are  many  very  delightful  domestic  letters,  which  are  quite  unfit 
for  publication  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  many  letters  fit  for  the  public 
eye  have  been  written  to  friends ;  as  those  of  Cowper.  In  general,  it 
may  be  said  that  men  of  genius,  especially  if  their  intellectual  powers 
have  been  cultivated,  are  apt  to  rise  above  mere  home  wit  and  wisdom, 
even  when  they  are  speaking  of  home  matters ;  they  seldom  treat  details 
and  particulars  merely  as  such,  but  quickly  bring  them  into  tlie  light 
of  principles  and  general  tniths,  and  even  in  their  chamber  are  fit  to  go 
abroad  into  the  streets, — nay,  fitter  sometimes  than  if  they  had  dressed 
themselves  for  a  public  entertainment.  Few  will  agree  with  Sprat,  that 
**  nothingo(thiB  nature  should  be  published,"  though  care  should  be  taken 
to  publish  nothing  which  really  answers  to  his  description  in  suiting 
only  "  the  humor  of  tliose  for  whom  it  was  intended."  "  Fulsome  com- 
pliments  and  tedious  polities"  are  fit  neither  for  private  nor  public 
perusal.    S.  C. 

Note  A.  c,  p.  188. 

The  illustration  of  St.  Nepomuc  occurs  in  Richter's  Blumen-Fmchl' 
und-Dornen-Stucke  (Flower,  Fruit,  and  Thorn  Pieces),  chap.  v.  The 
author  says ; — "  Since  tasters"  (critics  or  reviewers)  "  seldom  write 
books  themselves,  they  have  the  more  leisure  for  looking  over  and 
valuing  those  of  others ;  occasionally,  indeed,  they  write  bad  ones,  and, 
therefore,  know  immediately  the  look  of  a  bad  book  when  one  comes  in 
their  way."  (Noel's  Transl.,  p.  135.)  They  know  the  look  of  it,  cer- 
tainly *,  they  recognise  in  it  the  old  familiar  features,  and  conceive  an 
afiection  for  it  at  first  sight.  But  they  are  far  from  knowing  or  declar- 
ing it  to  be  bad.  The  same  delusion  that  led  them  to  write  bad  books, 
under  the  impression  that  they  were  writing.good  ones,  attends  them  when 
tbey  enter  .-.ipon  the  ofiice  of  critic,  and  then  they  mistake  bad  for  ^<yyi 
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and  good  for  bad ;  but,  doubtless,  the  remembrance  that  they  themselvei 
have  been  condemned  ^s' writers  makes  them  eager  to  find  writers  whoa 
they  may  condemn  in  their  turn ;  as  boys  at  school,  though  they  cannol 
retaliate  upon  their  tormenters,  yet  feel  it  a  compensation  to  inflict  upoi 
others  what  has  been  inflicted  on  them.  But,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  says,  ^  a1 
flesh,  a'nd  reviewer-flesh,  too,  is  fallible  and  pardonable ;"  and  they  wh< 
have  suffered  from  reviewers,  though  their  depositions  may  be  heard  iz 
evidence,  are  not  to  pronounce  the  final  judgments  on  their  merits  am 
demerits.    S.  C. 

Note  A.  d.,  p.  21 7. 

Since  this  was  printed,  bemg  assured  by  a  friend  that  the  story  000* 
tained  in  the  author's  note  at  p  217,  is  told  in  one  of  Jeremy  Taylor'i 
Sermons,  I  sought  again  and  found  it  in  Sermon  XIL  of  the  Twenty- 
seven  preached  at  Golden  Grove,  entitled  The  Mercy  of  the  Divine 
Judgments ;  or,  God's  method  in  curing  sinners.  But  either  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge has  added  to  the  passage  given  by  him  as  a  quotation,  as  well  ac 
slightly  altered  it,  or  he  must  have  found  the  story  with  a  different  com- 
ment in  ttome  other  place.  The  words  of  Taylor  are  these :  "  St  Lewii 
the  king  having  sent  Ivo,  Bishop  of  Chartres,  on  an  embassy,  the  bishop 
met  a  woman  on  the  way,  grave,  sad,  fantastic,  and  melancholic,  with 
fire  in  one  hand,  and  water  in  the  other.  He  asked  what  those  symbols 
meant.  She  answered.  My  purpose  is  witli  fire  to  bum  paradise,  and 
with  my  water  to  quench  the  flames  of  hell,  that  men  may  serve  God 
without  the  incentives  of  hope  and  fear,  and  purely  for  the  love  of  God." 
He  then  proceeds  "  But  this  woman  began  at  the  wrong  end,"  &c 
S.  C. 

Note  A.,  p.  226. 

After  the  chapters  which  treat  of  Association  of  Ideas  in  this  volume 
were  printed*  I  met  with  the  following  remarks  in  The  Life  and  Corre- 
spondence of  David  Hume,  a  new  publication  by  J.  U.  Burton,  Esq^ 
Advocate.  The  author  quotes  the  passage  in  the  B.  L,  concerning 
Hume's  probable  obligations  to  Aquinas, — then  Sir  J.  M.'s  explanations 
which  dispoF.es  of  the  external  evidence  undoubtedly  :  then  proceeds  to 
say : 

**  With  regard  to  the  internal  evidence,  the  passage  of  Aquinas  par- 
ticularly referred' to,  which  wiU  be  found  below,*  refers  to  memory,  not 

•  Quandoque  reminiscitur  aliquis  incipiens  ab  aliqua  re,  cujus  memoratur, 

a  qua  procedit  ad  aliam  triplici  ratione.     Quandoque  quidem  ratione  simi- 

litudinis,  sicut  quando  aliquis  memoratur  de  Socrate,  et  per  hoc  occurrit  ei 

PJato,  qui  est  similis  ei  in  sapifentia ;  quando(\ue  veto  ratione  contrarietatis, 

srcut  at  aliquis  memoretur  Hectoris,  et.  pet  Yvoc  occmttW.  «\  XOcvvW^%.  ^^-m' 
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imagination,  to  tiie  recall  of  images  in  the  relation  to  cacii  other  in 
which  they  have  once  had  a  place  in  the  mind,  not  to  the  formation  of 
new  associations,  or  agfi^egatcs  of  ideas  there ;  nor  will  it  bring  the 
theories  to  an  identity,  that,  according  to  Hnme's  doctrine,  nothing  can 
be  recalled  in  the  mind  unless  its  elements  have  already  been  deposited 
there  in  the  form  of  ideas,  because  the  observations  of  Aquinas  apply 
altogether  to  tlie  reminiscence  of  aggregate  objects.*' 

Neither  Maasz  nor  Coleridge  could  have  been  unaware,  that  both  text 
and  commentary  relate  to  Memory  and  Recollection.  But  what  is  Me- 
mory ?  Stewart,  so  distinguished  for  psychological  analysis,  tells  us, 
that  the  word  "always  expresses  some  modification  of  that  faculty, 
which  enables  us  to  treasure  up,  and  prenorve  for  future  use^the  know- 
ledge we  acquire."*  Locke  says,  "  this  laying  up  of  onr  ideas  in  the 
repository  of  the  Memory  signifies  no  more  but  this,  that  the  mind  has 
a  power  in  many  cases  to  revive  perceptions  which  it  has  once  had,  with 
thla  additional  perception  annexed  to  them,  that  it  has  had    them 

before."! 
Memory,  then,  as  commonly  understood,  is  the  faculty  of  preserving 

and  recalling  mental  representations,  together  with  the  consciousness 
that  they  have  been  presented  to  the  mind  before :  and  in  this  sense  it  is 
obviously  a  mode  of  the  Imagination,  which  is  in  general  "  the  faculty 
of  representing  an  object  without  the  presence  of  it  in  the  intuition  ;** 
although  likewise  a 'modification  of  the  Judgment,  inasmuch  as  it  judges 
of  present  thoughts  and  images  that  they  are  the  same  as  past  ones. 
Maasz  observes  indeed  that,  strictly  taken,  Memory  is  simply  the  power 
of  perceiving  this  identity  of  present  with  past  representations,  which 
Hobbes  calls  a  "  mixt  sense,  but  interna) ;"  but  that,  since  this  presup- 
poses the  recalling  of  former  ones,  and  we  may  add,  the  retaining  them 
to  be  recalled,  the  common  use  of  speech  makes  a  quid  jtro  quo  and 
ascribes  the  latter  also  to  Memory.^  Now  it  is  certainly-  tlie  broad 
popular  sense  of  Memory  which  Aristotle  and  Aquin:is  treat  of:  in 
which  sense  it  belongs  in  part  to  Imagination ;  and  surely  the  principle 
whereby  we  recall  ideas  and  preserve  them  in  a  certain  order  is  the 
«ime  as  the  general  principle  of  the  association  of  ideas,  though  Aris- 

deque  vero  ratione  propinquitatis  cujuscumque,  sicut  cum  ali'juis  memor 
est  patris,  et  per  hoc  occurrit  ei  filius.  Et  eadem  ratio  est-de  quacumque 
alia  propinquitate,  vel  societatis,  vel  loci,  vel  temporis,  et  propter  hoc  fit 
reminiscenfia,  quia  motus  horuro  se  invicem  conseqnuntur.  Commentary, 
lectio  v.,  b.,  p.  20,  Antw.  edit.,  1612. 

"  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  c\va.^.V\.>^.\^w.•555Rk 
«  t  Hum.  Understand.,  b.  il,  cap.  x.,  8.  2. 

/  rermekderEinlniduns^kraft^  pp.  \6-n. 
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totle  does  not  expressly  say  this  because  his  object  did  not  require  it 
"  The  observations  of  Aquinas  apply  to  the  reminiscence  of  aggregatis 
objects." — True— but  do  they  not  at  the  Fame  time  show  how  the  objects 
came  to  be  aggregated  ?  Causa  autem  reminiscendiy  says  Aquinas,  ut 
ordo  motuum  qui  relinqiiuniur  in  anima  ex  prima  impressiane  eftut^  quod 
primo  apprehendimus.*  The  process  of  recollection  depends  on  th^  order 
of  the  motions  left  in  the  mind  from  the  first  impression ;  and  Aquinas, 
aflcr  Aristotle,  statei  the  law  of  that  order,  though  only,  as  Sir  J.  Mack- 
intosh observes,  for  the  sake  of  explaining  recollection.  The  objects 
are  strung  together,  like  beads,  upon  the  string  of  propinquity  or  relap 
tion^hip ;  in  reminiscence  we  lay  hold  of  the  string,  and  follow  it  with 
the  hand,  till  we  arrive  at  the  particular  bead  which  we  wish  to  bring 
close  to  the  eye.  Mr.  Burton  says  that  "  the  scope  of  Aquinas's  re- 
marks has  more  reference  to  mnemonics  or  artificial  memory  than  to 
association."  But  since  artificial  memory  depends  wholly  upon  associa- 
tion, and  association  itself  also  depends  on  memory — (for  we  could  not 
connect  any  one  mental  presentation  with  another  if  we  could  not  pre- 
serve those  we  have  once  had  and  distinguish  them  from  such  as  are 
immediately  present)  ; — Aquinas  could  not  well  refer  to  the  principles 
of  the  one  without  indicating  the  law  of  the  other.  Memory  comes  into 
act  only  in  conjunction  with  other  powers  of  the  mind ;  its  relation  to 
phantasy  or  imagination  is  imp'ied  by  Hobbes  in  his  Human  Nature, 
chap  iii.,  and  it  is   plainly  stated  by  Aristotle,   De   Afemoria,  cap.  i. 

Tt    filv    ovy    itTTi    jivnfiti  icai  rd  ft^fffiovtistv  tJpi/ratf  Srt  i^avravfiaroff  tot  ttKoiof 

ov  ^Uraafta.  c^ts.  "What  then  memory  and  to  remember  is,  hath 
been  said,  namely  that  it  is  the  habit  of  the  phantasm,  as  the  image  of 
that  which  the  phantasm  represents  :"  that  is,  says  Aquinas^  a  certain 
'habitual  conservation  of  the  phantasm,  not  indeed  according  to  itself, 
for  thai  belongs  to  the  imaginative  virtue,  but  inasmuch  as  the  phantasm 
is  the  imiige  alicujtts  prius  sensad,  of  something  previously  perceived  by 
sense.  In  this  first  chapter  Aristotle  shows  that  Memory  has  its  seat  in 
the  same  power  of  the  soul  as  phantasy.  TiVoj  ftiv  ovv  ror  nif  4^x''f 
coriv  h  fiifnfiti,  <^avcpdvy  nri  ovrrtp  <rai  h  ^ayrmvia.  It  is  true  that  Memory  is 
concerned  with  intellectual  representations  as  well  as  sensible  ones,  and 
therefore,  as  Maasz  observes,  does  not  belong  to  Imagination  alone  ;  but 
neither  docs  association  of  ideas  belong  to  Imagination  alone ;  all  our 
••  ideas  of  reflection  "  are  associable  in  the  same  way  and  by  the  same 
influences  as  those  of  sensation,  though  the  former  are  nd  -.imigsd. 
Mr.  Coleridge  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  state  the  connexion  between 
memory  and  other  cognitive  powers  of  the  soul  when  he  passed  at  once. 

• 
•  Commentary,  Lectio  v.,  a.,  p.  26. 
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at  the  end  of  chap,  vii.,  from  "  Association  of  Ideas "  to  "  Acts  of 
Memory." 

•*  Insisting:  upon  the  merits  of  Hume's  classificalion,  Mr.  T^iirton  oh- 
Bcrves,  that  it  embodies  cause  and  effect,  but  not  contrariety ;  tliat  of 
Aquinas  contrariety,*  but  not  cause  and  effect ;  and  that  "  in  a  division 
Into  three  elements  this  discrepancy  is  material."  Hume  refined  u)M)n 
thfl  older  classification  no  doubt ;  he  was  not  likelv  to  overlook  cause 
and  ciFect,  on  which  subject  he  wrote  his  most  remarkable  essay ;  but  I 
doubt  whether  this  division  into  three  elements  is  so  very  matei-ial.  Near- 
ness  in  time  and  nearness  in  npace,  though  they  may  form  one  clause 
of  a  sentence,  are  different  kinds  of  nearness,  and  on  the  other  hand 
cause  and  eflTect  must  in  fart  be  subordinated  to  them  when  viewed  in 
reference  to  association ; — likeness  and  contrast  are  not  quite  reducible 
to  one  principle,  if  the  last  may  "  be  considered  as  a  mixture  of  r/msa- 
Htm  and  resemblance."  It  is  perhaps  better  to  say,  as  Mr.  Coleridpe 
does,  that  there  Kvefive  occasioning  causes  of  recollections,  or  live  sorts 
of  connexions  of  ideas  more  or  less  distinguished  from  each  other,  all 
containing  the  idea  of  nearnesH.f  but  each,  I  should  suppose,  exerting 
^n  infinence  on  the  ansociation,  in  its  own  individual  right. 

Mr.  Burton's  assumption  that  "  Coleridge  failed  to  keep  in  view,  in 
his  zeal  to  discover  some  curious  thing,  &c.,  that  the  classification  is 
not  that  of  Aquinas,  but  of  Aristotle,"  is  puzzling.  Mr.  Coleridge's  aim 
all  along  is  to  show  the  classification  to  have  been  originally  Aristotle's, 
and  Aristotle's  commentator  is  only  called  into  court  by  him  to  depose 
on  this  |X)int.    Those  who  imagine  that  Mr.  Coleridge  had  no  other  ob- 

•  By  contrariety  f  Aquinas  does  not  seem  to  have  meant  contrast  in  being 
and  character,  but  opposition  or  antagonism  in  position,  at  least  in  his  first 
mention  of  it.  His  example  of  Achilles  and  Hector  shows  this,  for  they 
were  signal  adversriries,  but  not  directly  opposed  to  each  other  in  qualities 
of  mind  or  body.  AribtotIe*8  expression,  Uovr/av,  might  signify  any  op- 
pnsedness ;  and  in  a  subsequent  paraj^iiph  (f .,  p.  20)  Aquiniis  explains 
contrariety  as  contrast,  when  he  is  concerned  with  Aristotle**  own  illus- 
tration of  proceeding  from  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphciie  to  Autumn,  a 
dry  season. 

t  Speaking  of  Dr.  Brown,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  says :  "  He  falls  into 
another  and  more  unaccountable  error,  in  representing  hij  own  re- 
duction of  Mr.  Hume's  principles  of  association  (resemblance,  contrariety, 
causation,  contiguity  in  time  or  place)  to  the  one  principle  of  contiguity, 
as  a  discovery  of  his  own,  by  which  his  theory  is  distinguished  from  '  the 
universal  opinion  of  philosophers.'  Nothing  but  too  exclusive  a  considera- 
tion of  the  doctrines  of  the  Scottish  school  could  have  led  him  to  speak 
thus  of  what  was  hinted  by  Aristotle,  distinctly  laid  down  by  llobbes,  and 
ftiUy  unfolded  both  by  Hartley  and  Condillrjc."  Ethical  rV\\Vo«ic\\\v3'»'^-^^^ 
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!Ct,  than  to  delect  Hame  or  any  one  else  in  plagriarism,  are  judging 
not  by  himself  but  by  others  very  unlike  him. 

Note  B.,  p.  230 

The  eldei:  Reimarus,  Hermann  Samuel,  was  a  learned  philologorof 
le  eighteenth  century,  the  author  of  several  works,  but  best  known  by 
lis  writings  on  the  instinct  of  animals,  and  since  his  death  by  the  attri- 
[uticn  to  him  of  the  famous  Wolfenbflttel  Fragments,'  published  by 
ling  in  1774  and  1777,  his  authorship  of  which  was  in  the  end  pat 

syond  doubt. 

His  son,  Job.  Alb.  Heinrich,  was  bom  at  Hamburg  in  1729,  attained 

eminence  as  a  physician  in  his  native  city,  became  Professor  of  the 
fatural  Sciences  at  the  Gymnasium  in  1796,  died  at  Ranzau  in  1814. 

rchdeacon  Hare  believes  him  to  have  been  ^'  a  rationalizing  moralist 
[f  the  same  class  as  Franklin  ;  one  of  those  who  imagined  tliat  the 

)rld  might  be  regenerated  by  philosophy  ;*'  and  mentions  that  his  writ- 
were  chiefly  oq  electricity,  conductors,  &c.,  which  led  him  into  a 
[ind  of  controversy  with  Kant  J.  A.  H.  Reimarus,  though  of  his 
i^ather^s  mind  in  regard  to  revelation,  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the 
[igher  order  of  those  who  profess  to  hold  what  is  commonly  called  (by 

misnomer  as  Mr.  Coleridge  has  affirmed)  natural  religion.  He  main- 
lined the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  not  as  a  mere  aI)straction, — 
rhxch  he  insisted  that  on  Spinoza^s  system  He  is  made  to  appear,  how- 
Iver  the  author  of  that  system  may  have  protested  against  such  a  consc- 
luence, — but  as  the  living  Grod,  the  source  of  all  being,  from  our  rela- 
)ons  to  whom,  prayer,  thanksgiving,  and  adoration  naturally  arise,  but 
rhose  nature  and  ways  are  not  properly  apprehensible  by  us, — in  whom 

know,  to  will,  and  to  work  are  one  thing.     liis  language  on  this  subject 

very  similar  to  that  used  afterwards  by  Fichte  in  his  Bestimmung  des 

fenschen.    But  Reimarus  declared  that  the  proof  of  ^11  which  men 

jught  to  know  and  believe  for  their  souls*  good  in  religion  can  never  be 

|erived  from  appearances,  occurrences,  tradition,  history,  or  sayings  of 

^athers,  nor  through  inward  illumination  or  feeling  or  immediate  inspi- 

ition,  but. — mistaken  man  ! — certainly  through  development,  compari- 

m,  and  examination  of  the  complex  and  connexion  of  truths,  or  by  the 
ibor  of  the  understanding  set  forth  in  due  order  through  the  connexion 
[f  thought.  These  views  he  unfolds  in  a  treatise  Ueber  die  GrUnde  der 
ischlichen  Erkenntniss  und  der  naturlichen  Religion,  and  I  suppose  it 

to  a  brief  passing  refutation  of  materialism,  given  in  sections  3-7,  at 
le  beginning  of  this  work,  that  Mr,  Coleridge  refers  in  the  second  sen- 
se of  chap.  vi.  of  this  volume.    S.  C. 
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Note  D.,  p.  310. 

"About  the  close  of  tlie  fourth  century,  and  probably  during  the  life- 
Clme  of  Odin,  Uiphilas,  an  Arian  of  Mcesia,  undertook  the  conversion  of 
the  Groths.  He  translated  from  the  Greek  many  portions  of  Scripture  into 
tlie  M<BSO-gothic  language  (sei  AIichaelis*s  Intrtxladhm  to  the  Neto  Tcs" 
tmnent,  {  82-87),  went  as  a  mipsionary  among  tlie  inhabitants  of  Dacia, 
mid  succeeded  in  drawing  their  attention  to  the  contents  of  the  Sacred 
Books.  So  many  Dacians  had  served  in  the  army  at  Constantinople,  or 
had  visited  tliat  city  from  motives  of  commerce  or  curiosity,  that  the 
foundation  of  Christian  places  of  worship  among  them  had  become  a 
public  wish.  Ulphilas  obtained  froTn  the  Emperor  Valeus,  at  Constanti- 
nople, the  requisite  patronage,  and  was  honored  with  a  sort  of  episcopal 
jurisdiction  over  the  Churches  which  he  had  founded,  and  tlio  tribes 
which  he  had  undertaken  to  instruct ;  and  he  deserved  by  his  virtues  the 
confidence  and  allegiance  of  his  extensive  flock. 

**  Of  his  translations  from  Scripture,  but  a  small  portion  of  the  Gospel 
haa  been  preser\'ed,  which  was  edited  at  Oxford  in  1750,  by  Lye,  and  in 
divers  cities  of  the  Continent  by  Junius,  by  Ihre,  and  lately  by  Zahn,  at 
Weisaenfelfl,  1806.  This  version  disputes  with  the  poems  of  (Xtin  the 
honor  of  being  the  oldest  monument  of  German  literature."  From 
Taylor*s  Historic  Survey  of  German  Poetry.    V»l.  I.,  p.  93. 

Note  E.,  p.  311. 

Otfride  or  Ottfride  was  a  pious  and  learned  monk,  who  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  Monastery  of  Weissemburg  in  Lower 
Alsace.  Taylor,  in  the  Historic  Survey,  says  that  he  studied  at  Fuldaj 
and  wrote  before  the  year  876;  that  his  rimed  Pater  Noster,  rimed 
Eacharistic  Hymn,  metrical  version  of  various  portions  of  Scripture,  and 
rimeless  poem  on  tlie  Nativity,  are  to  be  found  in  Hickesw  He  also  wrote 
a  grammar  for  the  sake  of  purifying  the  German  language,  or  rather 
oompleted  that  which  Charlemagne  had  begun.    S.  C. 

Note  F.,  p.  312. 

Hans  Sachs,  whose  proper  name  was  Loutzdorfier,  was  born  at  Nurn- 
berg  in  1494,  became  a  Protestant,  edited  his.  poems  in  1558,  and  died 
in  1676.  In  early  youth  he  wandered  from  city  to  city  joining  the 
Meifterfdnger,  who  composed  godly  poems  and  hymns,  and  sang  them 
in  the  churches,  wherever  he  went.  He  has  been  described  as  a  pattern 
of  virtae,  who  withdrew  others  from  the  ways  of  vice  to  good  and  holy  liv- 
ing. Taylor  says  that  his  poems  filled  three  folio  volumes,  that  they  were 
received  with  noisy  approbation,  because  they  had  a  very  popular  turn 
tnd  fiivored  the  new  doctrine ;  and  compares  the  author  to  one  PvetcA 
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the  Plouman,  who  in  like  maimer,  by  hi«  satirical  verses,  lent  an  e& 
cacious  assistance  to  Wicklifie. 

The  collection  of  the  poems  of  Hans  Sachs,  edited  by  Bdsching  at 
Niirnberg,  1816,  contains  Tragedies,  Plays,  Farces,  Dialogues,  S<mnets, 
Fables,  Merry  Tales,  and  Drolleries,  the  style  of  which  is  simple  in 
thought  and  expression,  but  easy  and  flowing;  the  metre  short  and 
ballad-like,  generally  the  eight  or  nine  syllable  iambic  with  rhyme.  A 
tragic  drama  on  the  Creation  and  Fall  of  Adam  and  his  expu^ion  from 
Paradise,  is  placed  first  in  the  collection.  This  first  volume  (erst.  Buck,) 
contains  the  grotesque  Play  on  the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel,  which  Mr. 
C.  describes  in  tlie  Remains,  I.,  pp.  76-7 ;  translated  by  Sachs  from  the 
Latin  of  Melancthon.  It  is  at  p.  143.  The  first  and  last  parts  of  this 
piece  are  not  very  congruous  with  each  other.  In  the  last  act  we  have 
the  awful  and  adult  Cain  of  the  Old  Testament ;  in  the  earlier  ones,  a 
naughty  good  for  nothing  boy,  who  runs  away  from  his  tasks  to  fight 
with  dirty  rough  lads  in  the  street,  and  longs  to  give  that  mammy-child, 
Abel,  a  good  knock  on  the  head.  The  dialogues  between  this  sweet 
youth  and  his  brother  and  parents,  when  he  refuses  to  come  and  be 
washed  and  made  smart  to  appear  before  the  heavenly  Examiners  the 
next  day,  are  amusingly  natural,  and  show  that  Melancthon  did  not 
always  abide  in  his  study  or  the  assemblies  of  the  learned,  but  was 
acquainted  with  sin  in  its  every  day  juvenile  forms.  This  drama,  which 
is  entitled  The  unlike  Children  of  Eve,  and  how  God  spake  to  them,  is 
the  prince  of  all  naughty  and  good  child  stones :  and  if  these  are  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  fruits  of  the  Reformation,  they  are  not  among  its 
best.  But  the  tendency  to  bring  the  grotesque  and  the  trivial  into  con- 
nexion with  serious  and  sacred  subjects  has  been  called  ^'  the  disease  of 
the  age,"  and  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Reforming  party.  Arch- 
deacon Hare  thinks  that  the  poem  entitled — The  Devil  seeks  him  an 
abode  upon  earth  {Ztoeit.  Buck.,  p.  52),  may  have  suggested  the  general 
plan  of  the  Devil's  Walk.  It  describes  the  Devil  roaming  about  upon 
earth  and  observing  the  various  ways  of  wickedness  therein ;  but  the 
details  of  the  two  poems  are  perfectly  different.  The  drift  of  the  older 
piece  was  puritanical ;  to  warn  youth  against  the  ungodliness  of  the 
dance.  The  most  marked  piece  of  Hans  Sachs  about  the  Reformation  is 
that  called  The  Wittemberg  Nightingale  (die  WiltemherghcW  Nachli- 
f^all),  which  describes  the  mummeries  and  corruptions  of  Popery,  the 
Scriptural  doctrine  of  Martin  Luther,  and  the  persecution  undergone  by 
his  followers.  This  is  a  longish  piece,  consisting  of  701  lines.  In  regard 
to  what  Mr.  C.  says  in  {  2  of  p.  201, 1  have  learned  by  the  kindness  of 
the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  that  there  U  a  hymn  by  Hans  Sachs,  but  one  that 
does  not  at  all  answer  to  Mr.  C.'s  description, — that  he  could  not  indeed 
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hare  known  of  its  existence,  and  that  he  must  have  been  thinking  of 
Luther's  own  Hymn  of  the  Reformation  ;  that  he  was  also  mistaken  in 
ascribing  The  Morning  Star  (der  Morgenstern)  to  the  Narnberg  poet. 
Both  these  devotional  poems  are  contained  in  his  Excellency's  Andachi- 
buck  (Hymn  and  Prayer  Book),  the  first  at  p.  263,  the  second  at  p.  203. 
with  the  name  of  the  author,  Phil.  Nicolai.     S.  C. 

Note  G.,  p.  313. 

"  Martin  Opitz  was  born  at  Brcslau  in  1696,  and  wrote  lAtin  and 
German  poems ;  which  last  are  remarkable  for  a  terseness  liithorto  un- 
known. Suspected  of  Sociniaiiism,  he  was  protected  by  Betlilom  Gabor, 
Prince  of  Transylvania,  who  made  liim  rector  of  a  free-school  at  VVeis- 
senburg.  liis  poems  were  printed  at  Frankfort,  in  1623  ;  and  have  since 
frequently  been  re-edited.    He  died  of  a  contagious  fever  in  1G29." 

The  reputation  of  Opitz,  perhaps,  surpassed  his  merits,  as  it  reposed 
rather  on  polisii  of  diction  than  on  strength  of  thought ;  his  style  how- 
ever found  many  imitators."    Historic  Survey,  I.,  172-3. 

J.  G.  Eichhorn's  Geschichte  der  Literature  after  stilting  that  Wekhrlin 
and  Opitz  arose,  the  one  in  1618,  in  the  South,  the  other  in  1620,  in  the 
North  oi  Germany,  that  both  took  very  much  the  same  course  in  attempt- 
ing to  introduce  a  better  taste  and  style  in  poetry,  both  sought  to  ennoble 
and  dignify  the  romantic  material,  by  models  selected  from  the  ancients 
and  the  Italians,  but  that  Wekhrlin  with  his  inferior  po>ver  and  cultiva- 
tion remained  without  imitators,  proceeds  to  say :  "  Opitz  on  the  contrary 
founded  a  poetical  school  in  Silesia,  which  maintained  and  propagated 
the  good  taste  he  had  awakened  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Such  a 
model  as  Opitz  deserved  success.  From  how  many  irregular  excres- 
cences has  he  not  cleared  the  Gorman  tongue !  with  how  many  new 
words,  expressions,  and  applications,  has  he  enriched  it !  For  this  pur- 
pose he  availed  himself  with  a  very  pure  taste  of  the  old  German  poets 
and  later  writers  of  ballads,  through  whom  he  obtained  as  by  inheritance, 
the  romantic  materials  which  he  improved ;  along  with  these  German 
flbnrces  he  studied  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  the  fathers  of  a  sound 
taste,  and  the  works  of  the  genius  of  our  western  and  southern  neigh- 
bors, especially  the  Italians.  From  tlie  last  he  borrowed  the  sonnet  and 
melo-drama ;  the  ancients  he  imitated  in  didactic  and  lyric  poetry  ;  sue- 
ceasful  in  the  former  but  far  from  happy  in  the  latter,  when  he  sought  to 
rise  above  the  light  song ;  for  of  the  loftier  ode,  either  as  regards  its 
matter  or  spirit,  he  had  not  the  remotest  conception."  Translation. 
(Ftenfer  Band.  II.  Abth.,  pp.  770-71.) 

Note  H.,  p.  312 
lotaresting  accounts  of  the  writers  here  mentioned  %x^  cm^Ks^w^.'^ 
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the  first  volume  of  Taylor's  Historic  Survey.  Christian  Furchtegott 
Gellert  was  bom  July  4,  1716,  at  Haynicben  in  Saxony,  wbere  hii 
Cither,  who  bad  twelve  other  children,  was  Pastor^  He  died,  Dec.  & 
1769,  longing  for  his  release ;  for,*  like  our  own  delightful  Cowper,  while 
be  produced  strains  apt  to  inspire  genial  feelings  in  others,  mirth  and  a' 
love  of  nature,  and  even  in  hearts  no  longer  young,  and  gladsome  for  a 
while  to  renew 

Vernal  delight  and  joy  able  to  drive 
All  sadness  but  despair, 

he  was  himself  saddened  by  miserable  hypochondria,  which  after  shadow- 
ing his  early  life  with  passing  clouds,  at  length,  instead  of  dispersing 
itself,  gathered  round  him  and  darkened  his  whole  sky.  In  1758,  he  be- 
came Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Leipzig,  and  was  very  popular  as  a 
Lecturer.  In  1746  he  collected  his  Fabled  in  Verse,  which  had  ^  asto- 
nishing success :  and  form,  perhaps,  the  first  native  poetic  work  of  the 
modern  Germans,  which  became  decidedly  and  nationally  popular."  The 
complete  edition  of  his  works,  in  five  octavo  volumes,  appeared  but  a 
few  months  before  his  decease. 

Friedric  Gottlieb  Klopstuck  was  born  in  the  Abbey  at  Quedlinburg 
July  2,  1724;  was  the  son  of  the  land-steward  of  the  domain,  and  eldest 
often  children.  He  died  in  1803,  and  was  buried  with  great  solemnity 
on  the  22d  of  March.  The  Danish  Minister  Bernstoff,  struck  with  his 
poetical  talents,  invited  him  to  Copenhagen,  and  obtained  for  him  a 
pension  of  four  hundred  dollars  for  his  support,  while  he  completed  his 
great  work  The  Messiah,  the  first  three  cantos  of  which,  already  publish- 
ed, had  made  a  great  sensation  in  Germany.  The  Danish  capital  was  his 
home  till  1771.  In  1798  he  began  to  superintend  a  new  and  complete 
edition  of  his  works,  the  first  ten  volumes  of  which  contain  his  poetry, 
consisting  of  Odes,  Epigrams,  Dramas,  and  The  Messiah  (with  which 
vol.  iii.  commences),  an  Epic  Poem  of  twenty  books  in  Hexameter 
verse.  Mr.  Coleridge  compares  it  with  Paradise  Lost  in  Lecture  X. 
(Lit.  Remains,  I).  According  to  Mr.  Taylor,  Klopstock  was  far  from 
rivalling  Milton  in  the  "  habitual  demeanor "  becoming  a  greai  sacred 
poet; — set  no  such  example  of  Christian  strictness,  even  after  gaining 
fame  by  The  Messiah,  as  that  sublimest  of  Puritans,  the  author  of  Para- 
dise Lost  Mr.  Coleridge  has  protested  against  profaning  "  the  awful 
name  of  Milton,  by  associating  it  with  the  epithet  Pi/ri7a/i."  Yet  he 
would  not  have  wholly  dissented  from  the  opinion  of  a  well  known  writer, 
now  amongst  us  who  calls  "this  Puritanism  of  ours," — that  is,  the  thing 
itielf,  in  its  pure  rather  than  ipurUanical  form, — ''  among  the  noblest 
HeroiBins  that  ever  transacted  itself  on  tliis  earth." 
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Charles  William  Ramler  was  born  in  1725  at  Colberg  in  PomeranJa, 
of  needy  parents,  and  received  his  early  education  at  the  orphan  schoo* 
of  Stettin.  He  became  Professor  of  Logic  and  Fine  Literature  in  the 
Berlin  Academy  for  cadets,  which  office  and  his  various  literary  exertions 
maintained  him  comfortably  till  1787,  when  he  obtained  a  pension,  a  seat 
.in  the  Academy,  and  a  share  in  the  direction  of  the  National  Theatre.  He 
died  in  1798,  of  pulmonary  consumption,  after  having  withdrawn  from 
his  employments  for  seme  time  before  from  ill  health.  His  poems,  cx>n- 
sisting  chiefly  of  odes,  in  tlio  manner  of  Horace,  obtained  great  popularity. 
They  were  first  collected  apart  in  1772.  Taylor  observes  that,  though 
the  lyric  works  of  Ramler  might  be  objected  to  by  a  severe  critic,  as 
having  too  much  the  character  of  imitations,  yet  while  Lessing  passed 
for  an  Ari}?lotle,  Mendel.«?ohn  for  a  Plato,  and  Gleim  for  an  Anacreon, — 
and  all  of  those  were  friends  of  his, — to  him  the  epithet  of  the  German 
Horace  was  applied  with  less  hyperbole. 

Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing  was  born  at  Kamenz  in  Pomerania,  in 
January,  1729;  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  (himself  a  voluminous 
writer)  and  the  eldest  of  twelve  children.  He  died  at  Hamburg,  Feb. 
16,  1781,  after  a  life  of  many  changes,  and  various  literary  employments, 
having  received  the  appointment  of  Librarian  at  Wolfenbiittel,  in  1769, 
from  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Brunswick.  His  poetry  consists  of  Epi- 
grams, Minor  poems,  Fables,  and  Plays,  of  which  Nathan  the  Wise,  an 
argumentative  drama,  has  been  most  cclebiatcd,  and,  as  curtailed  by 
Schiller,  became  a  favorite  acting  play  throughout  Germany.  He  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  far  greater  as  a  critic  and  polemic  than  as  a  poet, 
and  wrote  in  an  admirably  clear  style,  and  with  considerable  power  of 
thought  and  erudition,  on  religion,  philosophy,  literature,  and  art.  A 
writer  in  the  Gent's  Mag.  of  May,  1846,  contrasting  him  with  Voltaire, 
after  speaking  of  his  close  rigid  logic,  and  eminently  philosophical  mind, 
affirms  that  "  the  love  of  truth,  not  the  love  of  fame,  was  the  active 
apring,  the  vital  principle,  of  his  intellectual  activity." 

Lessing  is  an  author  admired  and  extolled  by  men  who  have  evidently 
no  taste  for  German  literature  in  its  peculiar  character,  although  it  has 
]ately  been  said,  in  an  able  article  on  Lessing,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
(No.  166),  that  he  "  first  gave  to  German  literature  its  national  tendencies 
and  physiognomy ;"  that  while  Klopstock  made  it  English,  VV^ieland 
French,  Lessing  made  it  German.  This  remark  rests,  I  think,  upon  no 
very  solid  grounds,  at  least  as  to  Lessing's  priority ;  for  was  not  Klop- 
stock, in  all  his  attempts  at  rivalling  the  great  English  Epic, — with  his 
comulttted  ornaments  and  multitudinous  imagery — '*  festoons  of  angels 
■iiiging  at  every  soar  of  the  interminable  ascension  " — ^thoroughly  Ten- 
toiiic — and  Wieland's  Muse,  even  according  to  his  own  account^  Qnt- 
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manized  Italian  rather  than  French  ?  '  That  some  French  poets  endea 
vored,  like  him,  to  turn  their  strains  on  Classic  and  on  Italian  models,  is 
but  a  limited  ground  of  resemblance.  The  Wallenstein  of  Schiller,  and 
the  finest  parts  of  Goethe's  Fanst,  are  perhaps  more  like  English  poetry 
of  the  first  order,  and  have  less  unlikeness  to  it,  than  any  other  pro- 
ducts of  the  German  Muse ;  and  for  this  reason  that  they  are  the  best 
German  poetry ;  and  that,  as  the  most  beautiful  forms  and  (aces  of  all 
nations  are  alike  in  their  predominant  characteristics,  so  the  finest  and 
purest  poetry  of  every  nation  has  more  in  it  which  is  common  to  all 
nations,  and  less  of  mere  national  feature  than  the  inferior  kinds.  But 
perhaps  a  national  cast  of  thought  is  more  to  be  discerned  in  prose 
writers  than  in  poets.  The  tiyle  of  Lessing  is  too  good  and  ptire  to  be 
eminently  national. 

The  **  compeers  "  of  the  four  writers  above-mentioned  were  Hagedom, , 
Schlegel,  Ebert,  Kramer,  Gleim,  Kleit,  and  others.    Wieland,  Herder, 
and  Burger,  more  celebrated  than  those  last  named,  came  upon  the  field 
before  they  had  all  retired  from  it    S.  C. 

Note  I.,  p.  312. 

The  characteristics  of  German  intellect  Mr.  Coleridge  has  given  in 
The  Friend  (vol.  iii.,  pp.  69-73.  Essay  I.  4th  edit.).  « If  I  take  the 
three  great  countries  of  Europe,"  he  says,  "  in  respect  of  intellectual 
character,  I  should  characterize  them  in  the  following  way  : — premising 
only  that  in  the  first  line  of  the  first  two  tables  I  mean  to  imply  that 
genius,  rare  in  all  countries,  is  equal  in  both  of  these,  the  instances 
equally  numerous ;  not,  therefore,  contra-distinguishing  either  from  the 
other,  but  both  from  the  third  country  : 

OERMANY.  ENGLAND.  FRANCE. 

Genius,  Genius,  Cleverness, 

Talent,  Sense,  Talent, 

Fancy.  Humor.  Wit. 

So  again  with  regard  to  the  forms  and  efiects,  in  which  the  qualities 
manifest  themselves  intellectually : 

GERMANY.  ENGLAND.  FRANCE. 

Idea  or  Law  Anticipated,  Law  Discovered,         Theory  invented. 

Totality,  Selection,  Particularity, 

Distinctness.  Clearness.  Palpability. 

Of  *'  idea  or  law  anticipated  "  he  remarks,  that  '*  this,  as  co-ordinate 
with  gimius,  applies  likewise  to  the  few  only,  and,  conjoined  with  the 
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two  following  qaalities,  includes  or  supposes,  as  its  consequences  and 
accompaniments,  speculations,  system,  method,  &c/'  He  represents  the 
mind  of  the  three  countries  as  bearing  the  following  relations  to  time : 

GERMANY.  ENGLAND.  FRANCE. 

Past  and  Future.        -    Past  and  Present.  The  Present  . 

**  The  parent  vice  of  German  Literature,"  says  the  article  on  Lessing 
referred  to  in  the  last  note,  **  is  want  of  distinct  purpose ;  and,  as  con- 
sequences of  this,  want  of  masculine  character  and  chastened  style.'* 
Hence,  according  to  the  reviewer,  its  ^  manifest  inferiority  "  to  our  own. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  consider  it  a  special  merit  ii\  Grerman  literature 
that  it  does  not  attempt,  or  at  least  hold-  it  necessary,  to  comprehend  its 
whole  purpose  beforehand ;  tliat  it  has  for  its  object  to  enlarge  the  domain 

.  of  revealed  truth  and  knowledge,  the  entire  fruits  of  the  discovery  in 
these  particulars  being  left  for  time  to  disclose.  It  is  a  besetting  e\il 
.of  English  literature  that  scarcely  anything  is  produced  here,  the  want 
of  which  is  not  felt  and  declared  before  it  makes  its  appearance. .  The 
vice  of  the  English  mind,  in  the  present  age,  as  many  feol,  is  its  pseudo- 
practicality  :  everything  treated  of  must  issue  in  something  to  be  done, 
forthwith  and  outwardly,  to  be  enjoyed  sensuously  or  sentimentally. 
The  Germans  write  on  a  different  principle,  or  from  a  difierent  impulse; 
they  are  not  such  slaves  to  the  camftn-ts  of  life  as  we  are,  and  conse- 
quently care  more  for  pure  intellectual  activity ;  can  better  afibrd  to  say 
with  Bacon :   opera  ipsa  pluris  facienda  sunt,  qttaienus  sunt  veritatts 

.  pignora^  qvam  propter  vita:  commoda.  They  write  far  more  than  we  do, 
in  a  free  spirit  of  enterprise,  that  takes  no  bond  beforehand,  but  carries 
on  the  adventurer  with  hopes  the  larger  because  undefined,  and  very 
slight  fears  of  censure  or  contempt.  They  go  exploring  in  all  directions ; 
and  though  doubtless  in  many  directions  nothing  is  to  be  found  but  bar- 
renness,— though  many  of  the  travellers  are  not  furnished  with  the 
powers  and  means  necessary  for  drawing  any  advantage  from  such  ex- 
peditions, though  n)ost  of  them  are  too  little  restrained  by  spiritual 
habits  of  awe  and  reverence ;  yet,  can  it  be  doubted  that,  acting  in  this 
spirit,  they  have  made  discoveries  in  fruitful  regions,  while  the  English 
hnve  been  making  none?  have  been  marching  with  a  pompous  measured 
eait  along  beaten  tracks,  and,  what  is  more  to  be  contemned,  maintaining 
that  by  the  old  roads  men  may  reach  new  places,  the  need  of  arriving 
at  which  they  cannot  hut  feel,  even  while  they  declaim  agtiinst  the  pre- 
sumption of  travelling  otherwise  than  as  our  fathers  travelled  before  us; 
for  instance,  that  by  the  old  doctrine  of  Inspiration  (tiie  verbal  doctrine) 
we  can  harmonize  the  new  views  of  Holy  Writ  which  present  themselves 
Id  advancing  thought  and  a  development  of  mind  a&  w<&c;^«^t^  ^^^^ 
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natural  as  that  roees  should  blow  in  the  summer  season.  The  divinity 
of  Scripture  is  a  truth  which  no  intellectual  error  can  throw  into  total 
darkness,  because  it  shines  with  light  reflected  from  the  very  heart  and 
moral  being ;  but  men  obscure  and  dishonor  it  by  persisting  in  presenting 
it  under  the  form  which  it  seemed  to  wear  in  the  twilight  of  reflection, 
even  while  a  stronger  day  is  revealing  its  true  lineaments  more  clearly. 

Let  us  judge  the  ^  worthy  Teutones ''  as  thinkers  and  writers,  not  by 
the  quantity  of  their  chafi*,  but  by  the  quantity  of  their  grain ;  the  good 
grain  which  already  enters  into  our  own  loaf.  Much  that  is  German 
may  be  found  in  the  thoughts  of  our  most  marked  writers,  even  those 
that  are  fighting  against  what  they  call  Germanism.  But  no  sooner  do  we 
abstract  the  solid  matter  from  the  mass  of  the  unsound  that  floats  around 
it,  than  we  forget  whence  it  came.  When  it  is  found  to  be  Catholic,  it 
is  no  longer  admitted  to  be  Teutonic,  and  unless  it  is  hollow  and  vision- 
ary it  is  not  recognised  as  German. 

Who  can  wonder  that  one  who  sees  a  "  manifest  inferiority  "  in  Ger^ 
man  literature  to  English  literature  of  the  same  period — (if  our  literature* 
of  past  ages  is  meant  to  be  included,  the  comparison  is  hardly  fair) — 
should  ascribe  this  inferiority  to  a  '*  want  of  cuhure  "  in  the  producers' 
1  however  conjecture  tliat  a  systematic  education  of  the  intellect  is  mon 
general  in  Germany  than  here.  Germans  are  taught  to  think — English- 
men to  read  and  write ;  there  are  very  fine  specimens  of  style  in  German 
literature ;  and  if  Gorman  authors,  as  a  body,  write  worse  than  the 
English,  I  believe  it  is  because  they  think  more,  and  have  a  greater 
number  of  new  thoughts  to  provide  with  new  apparel.  The  streams  of 
language  run  less  smoothly  when  they  are  flowing  through  freshly- 
opened  channels.  I  will  conclude  this  note  with  referring  the  reader 
to  an  interesting  little  essay,  in  the  form  of  comments  upon  a  saying  of 
Mr.  Coleridge,  on  the  advantages  which  the  Germans  owe  to  their  phi- 
losophical education,  to  their  "being  better  trained  and  disciplined" 
than  ourselves  "  in  the  principles  and  method  of  knowledge.'^  It  is  ia 
the  Guesses  at  Truth,  pp.  2.44-9,  2d  edit.     S.  C. 

Note  J.,  p. '318. 

Tait's  Magazine,  Jan.,  1835,  p.  9. 

**  These  are  things  too  unnatural  to  be  easily  believed ;  or,  in  a  land 
where  the  force  of  partisanship  is  less,  to  be  easily  understood.  Being 
true,  however,  they  ought  not  to  be  forgotten :  and  at  present  it  is  almost 
necessary  that  they  should  be  stated,  for  the  justification  of  Coleridge. 
Too  much  has  been  written  upon  this  part  of  his  life,  and  too  many 
reproaches  thrown  out  upon  his  levity  and  want  of  principle  in  his  sup- 
posed sacrifice  of  his  early  political  connexions,  to  make  it  possible  for 
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viy  revcrencer  of  Coleiidgc*s  memory  to  pass  over  the  case  ff^i.P'>at  a 
full  explanation.  That  explanation  is  involved  in  the  strange  and  scan 
dalous  conduct  of  the  Parliamentary  Whigs.  Colendge  passed  over  to  the 
Tories  only  in  that  sense  in  which  all  patriots  did  so  at  that  time,  and  in 
relation  to  our  greai  foreign  interest — viz.  by  refusing  to  accompany  .  he 
Whigs  in  their  almost  perfidious  demeanor  towards  Napoleon  Buonaparl?. 
Anti'ministerial  they  affect  to  style  their  policy,  but  in  the  most  eminent 
sense,  it  was  fuiti-nationaL  It  was  thus  far — viz.  exclusively,  or  almost 
exclusively,  in  relation  to  our  great  feud  witli  Na})oleon — tliat  Coleridge 
adhered  to  the  Tories.  But  because  this  feud  was  so  capital  and  so 
earth-shaking  a  quarrel,  that  it  occupied  all  hearts,  and  all  the  councils 
of  Christendom,  suffering  no  other  question  almost  to  live  in  its  neigh- 
borhood, hence  it  happened  that  he,  who  acceded  to  the  Tories  in  this 
one  chapter  of  their  policy,  was  regarded  as  an  ally  in  the  most  general 
sense.  Domestic  politics  were  then,  in  fact,  forgotten :  no  question,  in 
any  proper  sense  a  Tory  one,  ever  arose  in  that  era :  or,  if  it  had,  the 
public  attention  would  not  have  settled  upon  it,  and  it  would  speedily 
have  been  dismissed." 

lb.,  October,  1834,  pp.  693-4. 

'*  From  Malta,  on  his  return  homewards,  he  went  to  Rome  and  Naples. 
One  of  the  Cardinals,  he  tells  us,  warned  him,  by  the  Pope^s  wish,  of 
■ome  plot,  set  on  foot  by  Buonaparte,  for  seizing  him  as  an  anti-Gallican 
writer.  This  statement  was  ridiculed  by  the  anonymous  assailant  in 
Biackwood,  as  the  very  consummation  of  moon-struck  vanity ;  and  it  is 
there  compared  to  John  Dennis's  phrcnsy  in  retreating  from  the  sea-coast, 
under  the  belief  that  Louis  XIV.  had  commissioned  emissaries  to  land 
on  the  English  shore  and  make  a  dash  at  his  person.  But,  ailer  all,  the 
thing  is  not  so  entirely  improbable!  For  it  is  certain  that  some  orator  of 
the  Opposition  (Charles  Fox,  as  Coleridge  asserts)  had  pointed  out  all 
the  principal  writers  in  the  Morning  Post,  to  Napoleon's  vengeance,  by 
describing  the  war  as  a  war  *'  of  that  journal's  creation."  And  as  to 
the  insinuation  that  Napoleon  was  above  throwing  his  regards  upon  a 
simple  writer  of  political  essays,  that  is  not  only  abundantly  confuted  by 
many  scores  of  analogous  cases,  but  also  is  specially  put  down  by  a  case 
circumstantially  recorded  in  the  second  tour  to  Paris,  by  the  celebrated 
John  Scott.  It  there  appears,  that  on  no  other  ground  whatever,  thao 
that  of  his  connexion  with  the  I^ondon  newspaper  press,  some  friend  of 
Mr.  Scott's  had  been  courted  most  assiduously  by  Napoleon  during  tlie 
hundred  days.  Assuredly,  Coleridge  deserved  beyond  all  other  men  that 
ever  were  connected  with  the  daily  press,  to  be  regarded  with  distinction. 
Woilds  of  fine  thinking  lie  buried  in  that  vast  abyss,  never  to  1:^^  4v»esv 
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tombed,  or  restored  to  human  admiratioiL  JLike  the  sea  it  has  swallowed 
treasures  without  end,  that  no  diving  bell  will  bring  up  again.  Bat  no* 
where  thioughout  its  shoreless  magazines  of  wealth  does  there  lie  such  a. 
bed  of  pearls  confounded  with  the  rubbish  and  *  purgamenta '  of  ages, 
as  in  the  political  papers  of  Coleridge.  No  more  appreciable  monument 
could  be  raised  to  the  memory  of  Coleridge  than  a  republication  of  his 
essays  in  the  Mnrning  Post,  but  still  more,  of  those  afterwards  published 
in  the  Courier,  And  here,  by  the  way,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the 
sagacity  of  Coleridge,  as  applied  to  the  signs  of  the  times,  is  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  distinctly  and  solemnly  he  foretold  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  at  a  period  when  most  people  viewed  such  an  event  as  the 
most  romantic  of  visions,  and  not  less  chimerical  than  that  *  march  upon 
Paris,'  of  Lord  Hawkesbury's,  which  for  so  many  years  supplied  a  theme 
of  laughter  to  the  Whigs."    S.  C. 

Note  I.  2,  p.  324. 

William  Whitehead  was  bom  at  Cambridge  in  1714-15.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  successful  plays — The  Roman  Father,  Creiisa,  and  The 
School  for  Lovers ;  and  of  miscellaneous  poems,  that  have  scarce  any  indi- 
vidualizing characteristics,  but  are  in  the  manner  of  writers  of  the  time  of 
Queen  Anne.  On  his  return  from  travelling  with  noble  pupils  he  published 
an  Ode  to  the  Tiber  and  six  Elegiac  Epistles,  which  were  applauded  at 
first,  and  in  course  of  time  neglected ;  the  usual  fate  of  poems  produced 
by  Talent  apart  from  Genius :  the  Junonian  ofi&pring  of  a  female  parent 
idone.  This  Ode  to  the  Tiber  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  such  poetry 
as  may  be  written  by  a  clever  man,  on  command,  having  everytHing  that 
is  to  be  desired,  except  a  soul  of  its  own;  it  reads  like  a  first-rate  school 
exercise,  or  such  an  exercise  as  migh(  be  produced  in  an  adult  School  of 
Poetry.  Whitehead  succeeded  to  the  laureateship  on  the  death  of  Cib- 
ber,  and  died  suddenly,  April,  1785,  after  a  life  unusually  calm  and  com- 
fortable for  a  votary  of  the  Muses,  and  for  one  who  had  originally  to  live 
by  his  wits,  though  very  substantial  patronage,  together  with  singlehood* 
exempted  him  from  actually  depending  upon  them ;  and  in  the  opinion 
of  those  who  agree  with  the  "  misogyne,"  Boccaccio,  on  the  subject  of 
marriage,  will  partly  account  for  his  ease  and  tranquillity.  He  published 
two  volumes  of  his  works  in  1774:  to  these  Mason  added  a  third,  with 
t  Memoir  of  his  Life  and  writings  prefixed  to  it. 

His  highest  ambition  as  a  poet,  it  is  said,  was  to  resemble  Pope, 
whose  notice  he  gained,  when  at  Winchester  School,  by  his  talent  in 
verse  writing.  It  is  remarkable  that  another  imitator  of  Pope,  named 
Whitehead,  lived  at  the  same  time  with  the  former:  was  bom  1710, 
died  1774.    In  bis  satire  entitled  Manners,  this  Paul  Whitehead  com 
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phiiB,  that  he  was  not  allowed,  like  Pope,  to  "  lash  the  sins  of  men  * 
without  being  himself  lashed  by  scornful  censure  in  return :  and  speaks 
of  it  as  a  hardship,  that  little  satirists  are  punished  while  great  ones  are 
applauded.  ^010  little  he  was  he  probably  never  knew,  nor  do  they 
appear  to  have  felt  it,  who  have  given  him  a  place  in  the  tenth  volume 
of  the  British  Poets.     S.  C. 

Note  K.,  p.  324. 

A  Charge  to  the  Poets,  This  poem,  first  printed  in  1741,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  sequel  to  The  dann^er  of  writing  verse,  an  Epistle  by  the 
same  Author,  in  which  he  observes  shrewdly  enough : 

One  fatal  rock  on  which  good  authors  split 
Is  thinking  all  mankind  must  like  their  wit; 
And  the  great  business  of  the  world  stand  still 
To  listen  to  the  dictates  of  their  quilL 
Hurt  if  they  fail,  and  yet  how  few  succeed ! 
What's  born  in  leisure  men  of  leisure  read; 
And  half  of  those  have  some  peculiar  whim 
Their  test  of  sense,  and  read  but  to  condemn. 

In  the  latter  he  says. 

If  nature  prompts  you,  or  if  friend?  persuade. 
Why  write,  but  ne'er  pursue  it  as  a  trade. 

After  giving  his  reasons,  and  displaying  the  evils  of  a  life  (f  writings 
be  thus  proceeds : — 

What  refuge  then  remains  7 — ^with  gracious  grin 
Some  practised  bookseller  invites  you  in  : 
Where  luckless  bards,  condemned  to  court  the  town 
(Not  for  thew*  parents'  vices,  but  their  own  !) 
Write  gay  conundrums  with  an  aching  head, 
Or  earn  by  defamation  daily  bread ; 
Or,  friendless,  shirtless,  ])ennyless  complain. 
Not  of  the  world's,  but  "  Coelia's  cold  disdain." 

.  •  A-  pendant  to  this  picture  mi^ht  be  obtained  from  Mrs.  CAorMf 
Swnth^s  poetical  description  of  strolling  actors. 

While  shivering  Edgar  in  his  blanket  roU'd, 
Exclaims,  with  too  much  reason,  '^  Tom's  a-cddl** 
And  vainly  tries  his  sorrows  to  divert 
While  Goneril  or  Regan — wash  his  shirt !" 

19» 
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The  author  of  this  work  observes,  that  though  "  praises  of  the  anwor* 
thy  are  felt  by  ardent  minds  as  robberies  of  the  deserving,"  yet  in  **  pro* 
miscuous  company  no  prudent  man  can  oppugn  the  merits  of  a  contem- 
porary." On  the  same  subject,  Whitehead,  after  advising  the  guardians 
of  the  sacred  font  to  "  keep  the  peace,"  writes  thus : 

What  is't  to  you,  that  half  the  town  admire 
False  sense,  fdse  strength,  false  softness,  or  false  fire  f 
Through  heaven's  wide  concave  let  the  meteors  blaze ; 
He  hurts  his  own,  who  wounds  another's  bays. 
What  is't  to  you,  that  numbers  place  your  name 
First,  fifth,  or  twentieth  in  the  lists  of  fame  ? 
Old  Time  will  settle  all  your  claims  at  once, 
Record  the  genius  and  forget  the  dunce — 

but  sometimes  not  till  *'  the  genius  "  has  settled  his  account  with  time 
altogether,  and  forgotten  a  world  which  once  forgot  him  !     S.  C. 

Note  M.,  p.  330. 
Boccaccio  does  not  appear  a  "Misogyne"  when  he  is  describing 
Daute's  adored  Beatrice  at  eight  years  old, — "  assai  Uggiadretta  e  hella 
tecondf)  la  sua  fanclnUezzay^  with  features  "  pienej  oUre  alia  bellezza,  di 
ianta  onesia  vaghezza  che  quasi  uvl  angioletta  era  refutata  da  molii " — 
unless  he  thought  that,  as  certain  fruits  are  not  good  till  they  are  past 
maturity,  ladies,  on  the  contrary,  are  only  in  perfection  before  they  have 
attained  it.  His  account  of  woman  as  wife,  if  it  be  meant  for  that  ol 
the  genus  and  not  merely  of  some  rare  species,  may  be  pronounced  not 
alnu)sl,  but  altogether  slanderous.  Well  might  he  exclaim  of  such  a 
creature  as  he  describes — who  compels  her  husband  to  render  an 
account,  not  only  of  weightier  matters,  but  even  of  every  little  sigh : 
what  caused  it,  whence  it  came,  and  whither  it  is  going ;  who,  when  he 
is  glad,  ascribes  it  to  love  of  some  one  else,  and  when  he  is  sorry,  seta  it 
down  to  hatred  of  herself — ^'*  oh  falica  inestimabiU  avere  con  cost  sospet- 
toso  animale  a  vivere,  a  conversare^  ed  uUimamenfo  ad  invecchiare  e  morire .'" 
The  last  is  all  he  could  be  supposed  likely  to  do  with  satisfaction  in  such 
company.  "  Who  does  not  know,"  says  he,  "  that  all  other  things  are 
tried,  before  they  are  taken  for  better  for  worse,  whether  they  please  or 
Dot;  but  every  one  who  takes  a  wife  must  have  her,  not  such  as  he 
could  wish,  but  such  as  Fortune  grants  her  ?"  One  might  suppose  tha». 
wives  invariably  turned  out  as  ill  as  those  of  Socrates,  of  Dante,  and  of 
Hooker,  as  the  first  espoused  of  Milton  and  the  jealous  partner  of  John 
Wesley  That  he  spoke  generally  is  too  plain  by  his  concluding  words : 
Lascino  i  filosofanli  la  sposarsi  a'  ricchi  stoUi,  a*  signori  e  a'  lavoratorl; 
ed  easi  coUa  Jilosofia  si  dUeitino;  moUo  migliore  sposa  che  alcuna  allra. 
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All  the  wives  above-mentioned  would  have  sown  thorns  in  any  bosom 
'  closely  connected  with  them,  unless  they  have  been  ^evously  belied. 
If  men  of  letters  aiid  philosophers  fare  worse  in  marriage .  than  other 
men,  the  last  words  of  the  sentence  aboye  quoted  will  suggest  to  the 
mind  why  this  may  be.    It  may  be  because,  too  often,  at  least,  they  not 
•  only  wed  philosophy  and  literature  as  no  man  weds  an  ordinary  profes- 
!  sion,  but  are  apt  to  both  think  her  the  best  of  wives  and  to  treat  her  as 
such  ;  to  make  a  Sarah  of  her,  and  to  sink  the  poor  mortal  spouse  into 
the  place  of  Hagar ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  children  of  the  latter 
have  to  fight  their  way  thmugh  life,  like  Ishmael,  in  a  sort  of  wilderness. 
Kindly  as  well  as  wisely  docs  Mr.  C.  advise  that  no  man  should  permit 
tlie  interests  of  an  intellectual  pursuit  thus  to  over-ride  those  of  the  afiec^ 
tiobs,  but  that  tlic  two  should  be  made  to  bear  equally  upon  the*  moral 
I  being  and  to  suHbiin  it.     Philosophy  has  often  sufficed  so  to  fill  a  man's 
mind,  that  it  has  stood  him  in  stead  of  marriage ;  he  who  unites  it  with 
marriage  must  not  suffer  it  to  be  thus  engrossing,  nor  expect  heart-ser- 
vice from  one  to  whom  he  has  not  given  his  heart, — in  reality,  though 
•he  may  have  no  rival  hreathing. 

Any  reader  who  wishes  to  pursue  Boccaccio's  wicked  but  amusing 
remarks  on  this  subject,  which  are  written  in  very  racy  Italian,  may  find 
them  in  tlie  Oj>ere  Volgari  di  G.  Boccaccio,  Firenzoj  1833,  vol.  xv- 
(which  contain^  La  riia  di  Dante  Alighieri),  pp.  17-27. 

On  behalf  of  Dante's  wife,  I  must  add  that  marks  of  a  harsh  temper 
in  the  author  of  the  Inferno  seem  to  me  plainly  discernible  in  the  Poem 
itself.  His  behavior  to  Alberigo,  in  the  third  sphere  of  the  last  circle, 
was  worthy  of  the  place  and  unworthy  of  a  gentleman.*  Milton  would 
not  have  sutlcred  one  of  his  Fallen  Angels  to  behave  so  unhandsomely 
in  the  "  heart  of  hell,"  or  so  to  forget  the  "  imperial  palace  whence  they 
came."  If  it  were  true  that  brutality  to  one  in  bale  was  good  manners 
"-costeziafu  lui  esser  lillano — (which  I  deny,  in  such  a  case  as  this, 
where  no  ideal  child  of  perdition,  or  abstraction  of  wickedness,  was 
exhibited,  but  a  certain  sinful,  suffering  fellow-creature),  by  what 
alchemy  was  false  swearing  and  deceit  rectified  into  righteous  dealing  7 
"  May  I  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  ice  myself,"  said  he,  '*  if  I  don't  free 
thine  eyes  !"  Yet,  after  hearing  his  story,  went  and  left  them  cased  in 
crystal !  Here  was  the  spirit  tlmt  christens  falsehood  and  ferocity  by  th^ 
name  of  religious  zeal  and  strictness.  A  little  further  on  he  finds  Brutus . 
in  the  lowest  depths  of  the  descending  circles — the  patriot  Brutus ! — and  , 
he  so  great  a  patriot  himself !  It  seems  as  if  the  Infernal  journey  hail  f 
tamed  his  brain,  or  touched  his  heart  with  madness. 

*  Canto  xxxiii.,  1.  115-150. 
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We  may  well  believe  that  such  a  man  would  act  as  the  **  Misogyny  ** 
boasts  of  his  having  acted,  cast  off  the  mother  of  his  children  utterly 
and  for  ever ;  unlike  our  humane  as  well  as  "  divtne  Milton,'*  who  took 
back  his  wife  after  her  most  disloyal  and  disobedient  conduct^ — after  a 
desertion  which  left  him  **  nothing  belonging  to  matrimony  but  its 
chain,"  and  oven  extended  his  protection  to  her  mean  and  insolent  rela- 
tions.   S.  C. 

P.  S.  Since  writing  these  bold  remarks  on  the  **  great  philosophic 
poet "  (as  some  consider  him)  of  Italy,  I  have  read  Mr.  Landor's  delight- 
ful Pentameron,  which  contains  a  remarkable  critique  on  Dnnte,  and 
will  just  add,  that  the  passage  concerning  Alberigo,  slight  as  it  seems, 
spoke  to  my  mind  of  Dante's  temper  more  unequivocally  than  the  striking 
iudtances  of  fierce  and  malignant  sentiment  which  Mr.  Landor  adduces 
from  the  poem ;  because  it  is  possible  to  look  upon  them  us  the  mere 
results  of  theory  and  opinion.  Many  a  speculfitive  atrocity  may  be 
found  in  the  works  of  writers,  who  would  have  been  incapable  of  con- 
ceiving and  coolly  describing  such  conduct  on  their  own  part  towards 
an  individual,  as  Dante's  imaginary  treatment  of  the  ice-bound  Alberigo. 
S.  C. 

Note  N.,  p.  331. 

I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  light  upon  the  passage  here  quoted,  in  the 
labyrinth  of  Herder^s  prose  writings.*  An  account  of  this  author  is  given 
in  Vol.  iii.  of  Taylor's  Historic  Survey.  He  was  bom  in  1744,  and  was 
the  son  of  a  village  schoolmaster,  who  taught  at  Mohrungen,  in  Prussia. 
He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  whom  Nature  and  Fortune  conspire 
to  favor,  till  he  fell  under  the  dominion  of  tliat  foe  to  genius,  nervous 
derangement.  He  had  a  fine  face,  a  fine  figure,  a  fine  voice,  a  fine  fiow 
of  words  ;  was  tiiought  by  many  to  have  a  fine  talent  both  for  prose  and 
poetry,  and  first  brought  himself  into  notice  in  boyhood  by  writin^r 
a  remarkably  fine  hand.  He  took  holy  orders  at  the  usual  age,  and 
^  obtained  the  situation  of  Lutlieran  minister  at  Riga,  as  well  as  that 
of  rector  over  the  high-school  attached  to  tlie  cathedral  there."  Ailer 
obtaining  many  honors,  he  died  on  the  18th  of  December,  1803  ;  Taylor 
adds,  "occupied  in  composing  a  hymn  to  Deity — which  breaks  off  where 
he  laid  down  at  once  his  pen  and  his  life."  The  biographer  seems  to 
have  caught  at  this  story,  for  the  sake  of  one  of  his  silent  sneers  at  ear- 
nestn.^ss  in  religion ;  Herder's  wife,  however,  declares  that  "  he  slept 
the  whole  day,  nor  in  this  world  ever  woke  again ;  but,  at  half-pist 
^ven  at  night,  gently  and  without  a  groan,  slumbered  away  into  tlie 

*  From  an  article  on  Herder,  in  the  London  Magazine  of  April,  1893 
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arms  of  God," — a  very  common  mode  of  departure  for  those  who  are 
worn  out  by  slow  disease.  It  appears,  from  the  account  of  this  "  angelic 
wife,*'  as  Mr.  Dcquincey  calls  her,  tliat  Herder,  with  all  his  piety,  was 
very  loath  to  die  and  leave  his  many  literary  designs  unexecuted — he 
weema  to  have  clung  to  this  world  with  little  less  tenacity  than  the  poor 
UDprincipled  sou  of  (jenius,  Hoffmann.  How  often  it  is  found  that  they 
^ho  do  tlieir  work  well  upon  earth,  even  if  it  be  work  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  are  too  unwilling  to  depart  when  summoned  hence;  while 
those  who  mismanage  all  af&irs  intrusted  to  them  here  below,  sometimes 
gain  great  credit  by  the  passive  graces  which  they  exhibit  in  the  near 
prospect  of  death ! 

Herder*B  works  were  edited  after  his  decease  by  Heyne,  who  under- 
took the  antiquarian,  and  MuIIer,  who  undertook  the  theologic  part ;  they 
**  issued  from  the  Cotta  press,  at  Tiibingen,  in  1805,  and  extend  to  thirty 
volumes."  His  poetry  consists  of  popular  songs,  flowers  from  the  Greek 
Anthology,  which  are  translations  of  the  more  remarkable  epigrams  and 
minute  popms  in  that  collection,  and  miscellaneous  producti<jn8  of  the 
minor  kind.  His  prose  too  was  poetical  in  its  character.  Taylor  calls 
him  the  Plato  of  the  Christian  world.  I  see  some  general  resemblance 
in  Herder  to  Bishop  Berkeley, — that  beautiful  soul  in  an  amiable  taber- 
nacle,— and  he  too  has  been  compiired  to  Plato ;  indeed  1  should  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  anything  of  Herder's  so  well  bore  out  such  a  compansou 
as  the  dialogues  of  the  admirable  Bishop  of  Cloyne.  Herder  has  been 
accused  of  obscurity  and  vHgueuess ;  but  the  orb  of  Berkeley's  intellect 
was  clear  in  its  brilliance  as  that  of  the  full  moon  on  a  frosty  winter's 
night ;  while  his  heart  and  moral  being  glowed  like  the  noon-day  sun, 
filled  and  expanded  by  a  steady  religious  enthusiasm,  which  secluded  him 
from  an  unspiritual  world  in  feeling  and  practice,  even  as  his  metaphysi- 
cal theory  confined  him  to  a  world  of  spirits. 

Mr.  Dequincey  declares  it  "  difficult  to  form  any  judgment  of  an  author 
EO  *  many-sided' — so  polymorphous  as  Herder,"  but  adds,  **  tlie  best  notion 
1  can  give  of  him  to  the  English  reader,  is  to  say  that  he  is  the  Gennan 
Coleridge ;  having  tlie  same  all-grasping  enidition,  the  same  spirit  of 
nniven*al  research,  the  same  occasional  superficiality  and  inaccuracy, 
the  same  indeterminateness  of  object,  the  same  obscure  and  fancifu) 
mysticism  {schwdrmerey)^  the  same  plethoric  fulness  of  thought,  ll]c 
aame  fine  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  (I  think)  the  same  incapacity  for 
dealing  with  simple  and  austere  grandeur."  (This  judgment  I  quote  not 
at  assenting  entirely  to  every  part  of  it.  Mr.  Coleridge  had  one  object 
in  general — namely  truth,  especially  truth  of  religion,  morals,  meta- 
physics, and  poetry  ;  this  he  pursued  in  a  desultory  manner ;  but  ever^ 
dispuisition  which  he  entered  into,  whether  it  formed  an  essay  or  a  briel 
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marginal  note,  bad  a  determinate  object,  and  referred  to  a  regular  aystaa 
of  tbought  I  think  be  was  seldom  superficial  except  sometimes  in  a 
survey  of  facts.  His  incapacity  for  dealing  with  austere  grandeur  is  a 
truism ;  why  should  a  writer  be  characterized  by  a  negative ;  what  boots  - 
it  to  say  that  Milton  is  not  Shaksptere,  or  tliat  a  refreshing  pomegranate 
has  not  the  fine  acid  and  sharp-edged  crown  of  the  pine-apple  ?)  **  I 
must  add,  however,  that  in  fineness  and  compass  of  understanding,  our 
English  philosopher  appears  to  me  to  have  greatly  the  advantage.  In 
another  point  they  agree, — botli  are  men  of  infinite  title-pages.  I  have 
beard  Mr.  Coleridge  acknowledge  that  his  title-psiges  alone  (titles,  that 
is,  of  works  meditated  but  unexecuted)  would  fill  a  large  volume ;  ajod  it 
is  clear  tliat,  if  Herder's  power  had  been  commensurate  with  his  will,  all 
other  authors  must  have  been  put  down :" — and  yet  Mr.  Dequincey  can 
regret,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  next  note,  that  .he  was  not  permitted  to  pro- 
duce more  than  ^  many  generations  would  have  been  able  to  read  ;** 
Instead  of  wishing  that  he  had  composed  less  and  allowed  his  spirit  more 
time  to  refresh  itself  and  take  in  fresh  stock !    S.  C. 

Note  O.,  p.  331. 

Miseri  quibus 
Intentata  nitet ! — 

As  I  have  availed  myself  of  Mr.  Dequincey's  able  pen  when  it  has 
been  used  in  doing  honor  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  I  feel  prompted  to  notice  his 
remarks,  when  they  express  dissent  or  disapprobation  of  his  opinions; 
and  shall  therefore  point  out  to  the  reader  his  strictures  upon  the  xith 
chapter  of  this  work,  contained  in  the  London  Magazine  of  January  18, 
1823,  in  the  first  of  a  series  of  '*  Letters  to  a  young  man  whose  education 
has  been  neglected."  These  observations  are  wortii  reading,  and  so  far 
as  they  bear  on  the  abstract  question,  apart  from  personality,  1  do  not 
attempt  to  set  myself  in  direct  opposition  to  their  drift ;  though  I  confess 
they  leave  my  judgment  and  feelings,  on  one  branch  of  that  question  at 
least,  quite  unaltered ;  what  they  are  I  can  best  express  by  saying,  that 
even  to  a  young  man  "who  should  display  all  the  powers  of  mind  whicn 
Mr.  Coleridge  possessed,  with  all  the  bodily  strength  and.  mental  resolu- 
tion which  he  wanted,  I  should  still,  >f  my  counsel  were  asked,  address 
Mr.  Coleridge's  advice.  Never  pursue  Literature  as  the  sole  business  of  life 
or  the  means  on  which  you  rely  for  obtaining  its  comforts.  I  am  looking 
at  the  subject  as  it  concerns  the  welfare  of  the  literary  man, — (for  so  it  is 
principally  considered  in  the  B.  L.) — rather  than  as  it  bears  on  the 
interests  of  literature ;  looking  at  the  whole  subject,  however,  Mr. 
Coleridge  states  two  Ofiain  objections  to  professloual  autluirshi^:  first 
t&dt  literature,  iu  Uiis  country  at  least,  \i  «i  iwaxv  de^tAa  x^v^tl  \\.  V» 
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breadj  is  apt  either  to  ntarve  hirii  or  be  starved  itself — starved  in  one  way, 
and  debased  and-  corrupted  in  another :  in  the  second  place,  that  it  is 
unfavorable  to  domestic  ease  and  comfort.  The  first  objection  Mr. 
Dequincey  does  not  consider  at  all ;  he  never  adverts  to  tlie  mass  of 
writing,  exhaustive  yet  unsatisfactory,  which  men  of  high  aims  and 
capabilities  are  obliged  to  produce,  if  they  live  by  their  pen ;  nor  of  the 
low  and  pernicious  soH  of  writing  which  men  of  less  firm  principle  and 
elevated  feeling  arc  tempted  to  produce  under  the  like  circumstances. 
No  one  can  estimate  tlie  works  bequeathed  to  posterity  by  Walter  Scott 
and  Robert  Southey — (^spcaking  of  them  thus,  as  mere  vfAcesfrom  the  dead 
to  the  liting,  I  omit  the  social  prefixes  to  their  honored  names), — more 
highly  than  I  do :  no  one  can  value  them  more,  though  many  may 
apprec'tUe  them  better ;  yet  a  thousand  times  have  J  reflected  with  pain 
how  still  more  valuable  their  writings  might  have  been,  if  it  had  not  been 
the  duty  of  them  both  to  consider  the  immediate  sale  of  some  part  at  least 
of  what  they  gave  to  tlie  public.  Had  it  been  otherwise  their  productions 
might  have  been  less  in  quantity,  weightier,  as  to  the  whole  mass,  in 
quality ;  we  might  liave  had  the  History  of  the  Monastic  Orders,  instead 
of  some  less  important  works  from  the  historian  of  Brazil ;  and  from  the 
Wizard  of  the  North  fewer  volumes  of  romance  but  more  perfect 
romances,  compositions  more  careful  in  structure,  if  not  of  higher 
excellence  in  particular  parts,  than  those  which  he  has  bequeathed  to 
posterity ;  and  I  believe,  that  1  am  but  reporting  the  opinion  of  the  former, 
at  least,  ot  tliese  gifted  men  when  I  venture  to  speak  thus. 

The  first  part  of  Mr.  D.^s  discjuisition  considers  literature  exclusively 
as  the  means  of  sufficiently  exercising  the  intellect,  which  Mr.  Coleridge 
had  considered  in  conjunction  with  literature  as  the  means  of  gaining  a 
livelihood.  His  opponent  charges  him  with  ^'  perplexing  these  arguments 
together,  though  they  are  incapable  of  blending  into  any  real  coalition.** 
This  perplexity  I  do  not  perceive ;  a  complexity  there  certainly  is  in  his 
mode  of  presenting  the  subjeot,  and  I  think  a  justifiable  one,  because  his 
aim  was  directly  practical,  and  in  actual  life  these  two  parts  of  the 
question, — the  interests  of  the  mind  per  se,  and  the  interests  of  the  man 
SB  dependent  o|i  the  external  conditions  of  inward  well-b&ing— do  usually 
present  themselves  in  a  concrete  form.  If  the  young  man  whose  educa- 
tion has  been  neglected  is  born  to  a  good  fortune  and  moreover  has  no 
desire  to  marry,  he  may  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  Mr.  Coleridge's  counsel  ami  attend 
only  to  that  of  Mr.  Dequincey ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  a  common  case 
with  neglected  young  men ;  the  majority  of  them  are  poor,  and  yet  rather 
more  anxious  to  be  married  than  the  richest ;  aincQ  ^Q«t  tci^w  «^^\3e^  '«^c 
marriage  as  the  one  comfort  which  lies  wxlVim  \\ve\T  xcw^tv — ^sci^VSS.  ^vswss' 
ibrt  as  they  too  often  find  it.    In  regaiA  to  Xiie  ^\ffikavi\x.i  \\»j^^^^ 
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DequiDcey  adopts  and  confirma  Mr.  Coleridge's  opinion ;  and  if,  on  fo 
seeing  that  literature  would  not  suffice  for  his  mind  -with  his  purposes, 
he  chose  not  to  provide  for  the  want  of  a  steadying  occupation  in  the  way 
recootmended  by  Mr.  C.  but  according  to  a  plan  of  his  own,  this  does 
not  prove  the  recommendation  a  bad  one,  or  that  it  would  not  conduce  to 
the  student's  happiness  more  than  a  plan  quite  barren  of  worldly  profit, 
unless  ho  have  pecuniary  resources  independent  of  his  own  exertions. 
Herder  says  "  with  the  greatest  solicitude  avoid  autharskip.^^  That  author- 
ship should  be  employed  *'  too  eady  and  immoderately"  is  scarcely  avoida^ 
ble  where  it  is  a  man's  only  profession,  and  Mr.  Dequincey  limits  this 
experienced  man's  advice  in  a  manner  which  tlie  wording  of  the  passage 
quoted  by  Mr.  C.  does  not  appear  to  warrant. 

In  illustration  of  his  views  Mr.  D.  institutes  a  comparison  betwixt  a 
certain  eminent  English  scholar  and  the  great  German  Leibnitz.  There 
is  much  in  his  account  of  the  former  which  would  lead  me  to  suppose 
that  tlie  description  was  meant  for  Mr.  Coleridge ;  he  commences  it  with 
saying,  "  This  Englishman  set  out  in  life,.a8  I  conjecture,  with  a  plan  of 
study  modelled  upon  that  of  Leibnitz ;  that  is  to  say,  he  designed  to  make 
himself,  as  Leibnitz  most  truly  was,  a  Polyhistor  or  Catholic  student." 
But  when  1  come  to  the  sentence  wherein  it  is  affirmed,  that  "  in  general, 
as  botli  had  minds  not  merely  powerful,  but  distinguished  for  variety  and 
compass  of  power,  so  in  both  were  these  fine  endowments  completed 
and  accomplished  for  work  of  Herculean  endurance  and  continuity,  by 
the  alliance  of  a  bodily  constitulvm  resembling  thai  of  horses."  ! — that 
they  were  "  Centaurs;  heroic  intellects,  with  brutal  capacities  of  body — "/ 
I  am  completely  at  fault.  I  know  of  no  literary  man  of  the  prese  t  age 
to  whom  the  brutal  part  of  this  description  would  properly  apply.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  had  a  vigorous  frame,  and  gigantic  powers  of  literary 
execution ;  a  man  to  have  success  in  literature  on  a  large  scale  musf 
have  considerable  physical  energy,  and  a  strong  and  lively  imagination 
presupposes,  as  its  condition,  a  lifesome  and  active  body,  that  moves  fast 
while  it  moves  at  all, — before  it  wears  itself  out  or  falls  undermined  by 
some  malignant  of  its  own  household.  But  I  know  of  no  literary  genius 
of  the  present  age,  who  had  great  toughness  of  fibre,  or  resisting  power 
of  constitution,  as  well  as  this  sort  of  vitality,  unless  we  may  ascribe  it 
to  Goethe ;  and  there  are  few  to  whom  it  is  more  inapplicable  than  the 
author  of  Christabel  and  The  Friend.  Yet  the  flings  which  come  after- 
wards, about  "  hydrophobia  of  reviewers  and  critics,"  with  a  reference 
to  the  spray  of  the  waterfall  of  criticism  "  mentioned  in  the  B.  L  ,"  lead 
me  to  suppose  that,  after  all,  Mr.  C.  must  be  the  Centaur  of  this  truly 
monsirotis*  deecriptioa.     He  was  indeed  too  seuaitive  to  censure,  and 

*  Mr,  De.juincey  ia  fond  of  the  monstrotu — ^\u  some  ol  Vas  %VaV:^«^  ov 
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noCioed  reflections  on  himself  more  than  for  his  ovm  sake  was  worth 
while;  yet  it  should  be  recollected  that  his  *' indignation  at  literary 
wrongs"  was  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  desire  to  ward  off  personal 
injuries, .and  this  very  fact  strengthens  his  argument  against  professional 
authorship,  because  liteiar}'  wrongs  would  nut  have  been  injuries  ailect^ 
ing  bis  peace  of  mind,  if  he  had  not  depended  on  his  literary  reputation 
for  what,  in  his  circumstances,  was  much  more  important  than  itself.  I 
cannot  find,  however,  that  he  almost  believed  himself  the  ^  object  of 
conspiracies  and  organized  persecution,"  except  as  he  believed  himself 
obnoxious  to  party  men,  who  conspire  against  those  that  think  it  right  to 
**  follow  and  speak  the  truth ;"  neither  can  I  admit  that,  in  these  con- 
tests, though  **  naturally  no  loss  amiable  than  Leibnitz,"'  he  betrayed 
**  uncharitable  feelings ;"  would  that  all  who  enter  into  such  contests 
confined  thenu»elves,  as  he  did,  to  describing  the  literary  offences 
themselves,  instead  of  descanting  on  the  affairs,  motives,  feelings, 
and  personal  character  of  those  that  have  committed  them ! — then 
salving  over  their  uncharitableness  in  the  end,  with  some  piece  of 
pseado-benignity  and  humility — ais  if  this  last  and  smoothest  serpent 
could  swallow  up  all  the  snakes  that  had  gone  before — or  as  if  a  chaplet 
of  lilies,  stuck  upon  the  snaky  head  of  Alecto,  could  make  her  look  inno- 
cent and  amiable.* 

Mr.  Dequincey  next  proceeds  to  discuss  Mr.  Coleridge's  advice  in  its 
reference  to  the  interests  of  literature,  and  declares  his  belief  that  tlie 
list  of  celebrated  men  adduced  by  him  in  proof  of  its  practicability  might 
be  cut  down  to  one,  namely.  Bacon.  He  makes  no  attempt  to  show  the 
"various  grounds"  on  which  it  might  be  thus  reduced,  *' as  a  list  any 
«vay  favorable  for  Mr.  Coleridge^s  purpose ;"  and  my  own  mind  does  not 
suggt^st  them.  On  this  point,  as  before  professed,  I  do  not  hold  myself 
competent  directly  to  contend  with  Mr.  Dequincey ;  but  I  cannot  help 
saying,  that  his  judgment  surprises  me,  and  that,  having  looked  lately 

character,  dennit  in  piseem  mulierformosa  supeme.  To  quote  the  words 
of  a  celebrated  writer,  used  in  conversation  with  me — **  He  says  there  was 
a  man  of  the  largest  and  most  spacious  intellect — of  a  regal  and  maguifi- 

'  cent  mind — and  then  he  tells  us  that  the  man  was  not  commonly  veracious ! 
— Such  a  man  as  this  never  existed — no  such  man  ever  appeared  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth." 

*  There  is  often  a  great  deal  of  personality  where  no  name  is  mentioned, 
and  individuals  are  satirized  and  caricatured  under  the  guise  of  abstract 
description ;  and  so,  too,  religious  bodies  are  often  injured  and  defamed 
by  their  opponents*  connecting  a  certain  character  of  heart  tind  vutAVV*.^\. 
with  the  creed  they  maintain    Party  spirit  waniA>f  «l\>^To^ea^iXvcafc  tsvrSJw^^^ 
Truth  hates  and  disdains  them,  knowing  that  to  her  t\v%^  ^^  Vc^v^^^^'*'  ^ 

weli  80  miperOuoua. 
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into  a  ^ood  many  biographies  of  literary  meti,  I  have  been  left  with  a 
Tery  difierent  imprettsion.  **  Weighty  performances  in  literature"  may 
bo  differently  understood:  very  extensive  and  systematical  ones  araoat 
of  the  scope  of  Mr.  C.'s  remarks :  because  they  must  be  carried  on  with 
mechanical  regularity  and  with  a  certain  pecuniary  provision ;  bat 
surely  the  gr6at  mass  of  the  more  exquisite  and  the  more  valuable  works 
of  the  pen  have  been  produced  by  men,  who  did  not  depend  upon  literary 
performances  for  their  livelihood — a  large  proportion  of  them  by  writers 
who,  during  a  considerable  part  of  their  time,  had  regular  employment 
in  another  way.  Are  not  the  works  of  Jeremy  Taylor  and  all  our  great 
divines  of  this  kind  7  Have  not  most  of  our  eminent  philosophers,  as 
Locke,  Newton,  Berkeley,  Hume,  Hartley,  and  many  more,  either  had 
professions  or  held  posts  and  places,  which  would  have  prevented  tliem 
from  being  idle  if  they  had  never  written  a  line  of  original  composition? 
Would  not  Milton  have  starved  long  before  Paradise  Lost  was  finished 
had  he  relied  on  his  writings  for  bread  ?  Leibnitz  himself,  whom  Mr. 
D.  considers  the  model  of  a  scholar,  not  only  was  "  busied  during  a  great 
part  of  his  time,"  as  a  recent  account  of  him  notices,  "  with  the  con- 
duct of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  negotiations,"  but  also  held  "  a  succes- 
sion of  le^dl  and  literary  offices  at  Hanover."*  Li  all  these  instances, 
and  hundreds  of  others  that  might  be  adduced,  there  was  either  the 
•*  faithful  discharge,  of  an  established  profession,"  or  regular  employ- 
ment, in',lc|)endeut  of  literary  adveni.ure^  during  great  part  of  life ;  in  all 
of  them  an  entire  exemption  from  dependence  on  mere  literature,  as 
distinguished  from  a  literary  office^  for  the  means  of  living.  Genius  and 
native  [M>wer  will  find  time  and  place  to  manifest  itself,  and  break  forth 
with  the  more  concentrated  force  from  having  met  with  some  ret^islance : 
I  doubt  whether  tlie  power  of  composing  every  day  and  all  day  is  not 
more  apt  to  foster  a  literary  growth  of  inferior  value,  than  necessary  to 
evolve  and  cherish  the  products  of  genuine  power. 

One  of  the  most  successful  literary  adventurers,  of  those  who  are  not 
mere  blowers  of  "  soap-bubbles  for  their  fellow-creatures,"!  was  David 
Hume.  But  Hume  did  not  make  his  thousand  a  year  by  more  literary 
means.  At  different  times  of  his  life  he  had  lucrative  appointments, 
which  helped  him  on  ;  these  he  may  have  owed  in  part  to  his  literary 
success  ;  but  no  young  man,  on  setting  out  in  life,  can  reckon  T>n  such 
success ;  and  though  literature  has  its  side-advantages  as  well  as  other 

•  Lord  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  to  judge  from  report,  may 
be  cited  as  a  recent  proof,  that  an  important  theme  in  literature  may  be 
well  handled  by  one  who  "  stands  in  the  first  rank  of  an  emulous  and 
laborious  profession.'* 

f  CTrlylc*8  Miscellanies,  voL  ii.,  p.  193. 
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professions,  yet  this  cannot  remedy  or  compensate  the  evil  of  the  main 
wheel  itself,  <^n  which  others  depend,  being  uncertain  in  its  working,  at 
least  for  the  production  of  pecuniary  efiects.  It  is  still  more  important 
to  observe  that  Hume,  till  he  was  forty  years  old,  had  a  paternal  or  fra- 
ternal home  open  to  receive  him,  where  he  would  probably  have  been 
kepi  alive,*  even  if  his  literary  productions  had  been  unpopular ;  and 
ftgain,  that  Hume  did  not  consider  a  belter  half  among  "  the  indispensa- 
ble requisites  of  life," — perhaps  partly  from  a  sense  that  such  a  comple- 
ment to  his  being  might  not  leave  him  wholly  undisturbed  in  his  tranquil 
itheito.  Indi3i>ensable  or  not,  however,  a  helpmate  is  included  in  Mr.  • 
Dequincey^s  plan  for  the  votary  of  literature,  as  well  as  Mr.  Coleridge's : 
"  and  the  more  so,  because  if  we  do  not  allow  him  a  wife,  he  will  ])er- 
haps  take  one  without  our  {)ermission."  Such  as  this,  then,  is  not  th^ 
ease  contemplated  by  Mr.  Coleridge — tliat  of  dependence  on  the  siile  of 
Hterary  works  "  for  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,"  where  there 
is,  or  may  be,  a  family  to  provide  for. 

On  the  domestic  part  of  the  subject  Mr.  Dequinccy  expresses  opinions 
rather  dit&rent  from  those  which  my  experience  has  led  me  to  form  ;  I 
pity  the  man  who  cannot  enter  into  the  pleasure  of  **  social  silei)ce,"f 
and  finds  nothing  in  Mr.  Coleridge's  description  of  a  literary  man's 
evening  but  a  theme  for  sarcasm.  Mr.  Dequincey,  "  when  he  sits  with 
a  young  woman,  makes  a  point  of  talking  to  her  and  hearing  her  talk, 
even  though  she  should  chance  to  be  his  own  Wife,  &c."  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge was  by  no  means  deficient  in  the  power  of  addressing  young  wo- 
men, to  judge  by  specimens  of  his  discourse  in  that  kind  which  he  has 
left  behind  him,  as  well  as  from  other  documents  :  but  a  wife  is  a  ymng 
woman  only  for  a  time  ;  it  was  in  his  manner  of  addressing  the  middle- 
aged,  so  full  of  kindly  and  judicious  courtesy,  and  in  his  tenderness  for 
tlie  old  of  our  sex,  that  the  peculiar  aspect  of  his  character  towards  wo- 
men was  most  clearly  shown.  Somewhere  else  Mr.  Dequincey  elo- 
quently declares,  that  ''  every  man,  who  has  once  dwelt  with  passionate 

•  "  For  a  man  of  Johnson's  stamp,"  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  his  very  inte- 
resting review  of  Bo9well*s  Johnson,  "  the  problem  was  twofold :  First, 
not  only  ad  the  humble  but  indispensable  condition  of  all  else,  to  keep 
himself,  if  so  might  be,  alive:  but  secondly,  to  keep  himself  alive  by 
speakiu^  forth  the  Truth  that  was  in  him,  and  speaking  it  truly,  let  the 
Eirth  say  to  this  what  she  liked.  Of  which  two-fold  problem,  if  it  be 
hard  to  solve  either  member  separately,  how  incalculably  more  so  to  solve 
it  when  both  are  conjoined,  and  work  with  endless  complication  into  one 
another  !" — Miscell.mies,  vol.  iv.,  p  69. 

t  This  pleasure  is. feelingly  alluded  to  by  Mrs.  Joanna  Baillie  in  hcz 
interesting  IdntM  to  Agne$  Baillie  on  her  Birthday.  Fugitive  Verses 
pp.  333-3. 
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love  on  the  fair  face  of  some  female  coropaiiion  tfarbagh  life,  mutt  havi 
commended  and  adjured  all*conquering  Time,  there  at  least,  and  opon 
that  one  tablet  of  his  adoration, 

*  To  write  no  wrinkle  with  his  antique  hand.' " 

There  is  tenderness  of  feeling  in  this,  but  a  still  better  feeling  is  din- 
played  in  strains  like  those  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  which,  not  content  with 
drily  exposing  tlie  emptiness  of  any  such  "  rebellion  against  the  laws 
that  season  all  things  for  the  inexorable  grave,"  supply  reflectiims 

'  whereby,  even  in  this  life.  Time  may  be  set  at  defiance, — grace  and 
loveliness  may  be  discerned  in  every  age,  as  long  as  the  body  continues 
to  be  a  translucent  tenement  of  the  mind.  But  without  contending  any 
longer  on  behalf  of  those  whose  charms  of  youth  are  departed  or  trans- 
muted, I  do  maintain  tliat  a  wife,  whether  young  or  old,  may  pass  her 
evenings  most  happily  in  the  presence  of  her  husband,  occupied  herself, 
and  conscious  that  he  is  still  better  occupied,  though  he  may  but  speak 
with  her  and  cast  his  eyes  upon  her  from  time  to  time :  that  such  even- 
ings may  be  looked  forward  to  with  great  desire,  and  deeply  regretted 
when  they  are  passed  away  for  ever. 

Wieland,  whose  conjugal  felicity  has  been  almo»t  as  celebrated  as 
himself,  says  in  a  letter  written  after  his  wife's  death,  that  if  he  but 
knew  she  was  in  the  room,  or  if  at  times  she  stepped  in  and  said  a  word 
or  two,  that  was  enough  to  gladden  him.  Some  of  the  happiest  and 
most  loving  couples  are  those  who,  like  Wieland  and  his  wife,  are  both 
too  fully  employed  to  spend  the  whole  of  every  evening  in  conversation. 
But  Mr.  Dequincey  objects  to  Mr.  Coleridge's  evening  plan  that  it  intro- 
duces a  sister  into  the  circle,  and  excludes  the  "ijoisy  boy  or  noisier 
girl,  or,  what  is  noisier  than  either,  both."  "  Did  a  very  little  babby 
make  a  very  great  noise  ?"  is  the  first  line  of  a  nursery  song,  in  which 
Mr.  Coleridge  recorded  some  of  his  experience  on  this  recondite  subject ; 
but  he  probably  considered  that  children,  however  noisy  by  day,  are 
usually  in  the  silent  domains  of  Morpheus  in  the  evening.  The  sug- 
gestion of  banishing  them  to  the  nursery  seems  brought  in  ad  invidiam^ 
and  very  unfairly  as  against  Mr.  Coleridge,  who  was  not  only  fond  of 
his  own  babes  and  prattlers,  but  what  is  uncommon,  especially  in  a 
grave  musing  man,  fond  even  of  other  people's,  if  tolerably  attractive. 
But  he  knew  that  there  is  a  time  and  a  place  for  all  things,  and  that  in 
the  evAing,  after  they  are  "  tired  of  boisterous  play  "  in  doors,  or  of 
trotting  about  after  the  daisies  and  buttercups,  this  "  lively  part  of  crea 
Uon  "  ought  to  shut  up  their  flower-bright  eyes  and  fold  themselves  to 
s)eej> — seven)  hovra  at  least  before  grown  persons  need  retire  from  their 

employments.     When  they  are  no  longer  thus  A\s.\wii88A:^<i  ^  w^'w  *v^\^  c\\ 
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tilings  has  taken  place :  the  boys  are  at  school ;  tho  girls  form  a  party 
by  themaelveB  wrth  the  ^  sister "  or  governess,  and  the  wife  can  join 
them  or  the  good  man  in  his  study, — unless  a  slndious  daurrhter  takes 
her  place^ — as  suits  all  parties  best ;  and  this  is  no  mere  fancy-piece, 
but  A  picture  from  life.  If  the  picture  now-a-days  can  seldom  l)e  real- 
iied  by  the  professional  man,  it  is  not  for  the  reasons  alleged  by  Mr. 
Dequincey,  as  far  as  my  observation  extends,  but  because  the  profession 
itself,  or  the  demands  of  society,  engross  the  whole  of  his  lime.  Busy 
men  can  see  their  little  children  only  by  snatches,  as  the  traveller  views 
refreshing  waters  on  his  way^ — except  in  the  deeply  enjoyed  holiday  or 
Tmcotioji :  there  are  not  many,  who  even  desire  to  spend  hours  in  juve« 
nile  or  in&ntine  company,  unless  occupied  in  teaching. 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Dequincey  observes,  that  professors  of  literature  are 
not  aitsoltUely  ahliged  to  quarrel  with  their  wives :  yet  I  fear  there  is 
bome  truth  also  in  Mr.  Coleridge's  hint,  that  their  wives  often  quarrel 
with  them,  unless  the  catastrophe  be  averted  either  by  heavenly  patience 
on  their  part,  or  what  sometimes  answers  the  same  purpose,  but  brings 
its  own  evil  along  with  it, — a  stupid  placidity.  Love  is  8tron<j  as  death  ; 
stronger  than  all  the  trials  of  life  ;  that  is,  lx)vc  in  ideal  perfection ;  bnt 
in  ordinary  cases,  it  at  least  makes  totunrds  the  window,  when  Pecuniary 
Embarrassment  comes  in  at  the  door ;  and,  even  if  it  does  not  fly  away 
for  ever,  yet  sadly  bruises  its  light  wing!^,  and  dulls  their  plumage,  by 
flattering  in  and  out  of  the  embrasure.  The  morbid  sensitiveness  con- 
sequent on  too  continuous  literary  efforts,  combined  with  anxiety  about 
money  matters,  exposes  it  to  imminent  danger,  even  if  the  husband  be 
less  eccentric  and  irritable  than  RichterV  Advocate  of  the  Poor,  and  the 
wife  not  quite  so  common-place  and  irritatinsf  as  his  pretty,  but  too  wo- 
manish, Lenette  :  though  even  she  could  liave  loved  her  Siebenkase,  if 
he  had  had  anything  to  "crumble  and  to  bite."  Jean  Paul  himself  saw 
his  ^sunbeams  weighed  on  hay-scales,  and  the  hay-balance  give  no 
symptoms  of  moving,"  and  "  his  heart  moved  as  little  as  the  balance  ;" — 
for  he  was  alme.  Would  his  heart  have  lain  as  still,  had  the  comfort 
of  wife  and  children  depended  on  the  power  of  his  sunbeams  to  weigh 
down  a  hay-scale  7  In  drawing  the  parallel  between  Tieibnitz  and  Cole- 
ridge Mr.  Dcquincey  leaves  out  of  sight  that  tho  German  scholar  was 
bom  into  good  circumstances,  obtained  immediate  success  in  his  career 
in  life, — partly  by  means  of  that  efiective  patronage,  which  is  so  much 
ofcener  afibrdcd  to  the  philosophic  student  in  Germany  than  in  England, 
—and  moreover  was  exempt  from  matrimony.  These  advantages  pro- 
bably did  more  to  keep  the  philosopher  in  a  serene  state  of  mind  than 
even  hin  regular  mnlhematical  studies.  There  \a  \i  s\.vvq,vcv^^»\^^'a^ 
the  dtstarboDce  Rnd  vexation  caused  by  his  d\sp\i\.e  >k\>X\  'Se^VJs^  ^xs^ 
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ceming  tlie  invention  of  the  differential  calculus  hastened  his  end ; 
we  need  not  this  story  to  prove,  tliat  if  men  do  not  form  personal  attach- 
ments of  the  nearest  kind,  the  art  or  science,  to  which  they  wed  them* 
selves,  may  grow  too  close  to  their  heart,  and  make  them  as  uneasy  as  a 
wife  and  children  could  do.  * 

Mr.  Dequiucey  concludes  his  discussion  by  declaring  it  clear  to  his 
judgment,  "  that  literature  must  decay,  unless  we  have  a  class  wholly 
dedicated  to  that  service,  not  pursuing  it  as  an  amusement  only«  with 
wearied  and  pre-03cupied  minds."  Literature,  pursued  only  as  an 
amusement,  can  never  flourish  in  any  high  and  worthy  sense ;  that  it 
must  decay  unless  carried  on  by  a  class  wholly  dedicated  to  that  service, 
seems  to  mc  very  questiotiable ;  since  the  best  part  of  tlie  literature  we 
already  possess  was  not  produced  in  tliat  way.  Mr.  Dequincey  thinks 
that  he  sufficiently  corrects  the  ^'  misrepresentation"  of  Mr.  C.  in  regard 
to  Herder,  by  giving  a  list  of  the  works' which  this  author  vainly  desired 
to  write,  and  also  by  repeating  his  lamentations  about  want  of  "  time, 
time,  time  !"  and  his  longing  to  be  "  shut  up  for  some  years  in  a  fortress, 
with  permission  to  pursue  his  labors,  and  to  procure  the  books  he  might 
want."  AH  this  appears  to  me  a  very  doubtful  proof  that  Mr.  C.  sought 
to  convey  "delusive  impressions"  respecting  unprofessional  literature 
in  the  B.  L.  "  His  thesis  was,"  says  Mr.  D.,  "  that  the  performance  of 
this  ordinary  business  miglit  be  so  managed,  as  not  only  to  subtract 
nothing  from  the  higher  employments,  but  even  greatly  to  assist  them; 
and  Herder's  case  was  alleged  as  a  proof  and  an  illustration."  Now  I 
ti^iink  Mr.  C.*s  thesis  may  be  more  fairly  stated  thus :  first,  that  to  pursue 
literature  as  the  sole  business  of  life  and  the  sole  means  of  support,  is 
unfavontblc  to  the  welfare  of  tlie  literary  man  himself,  consetfiienlly  un- 
favorable to  literature ;  in  the  second  place,  that  weighty  -performances 
in  litenUurf*  may  be,  as  they  have  been,  produced  in  addition  to  regular 
tmploymc.nl  of  another  kind.  That  Herder  might  not  have  written  marey 
if  his  whole  time  had  been  at  his  disposal,  who  ever  doubted  7  The 
question  is,  would  he  have  written  belter,  upon  the  whole,  even  if  he  had 
been  fortunate  enough  to  be  "  thrown  into  a  dungeon,"  or  ^shut  up  in  a 
fortress  with  books  at  command  :*'  did  he  not  write  much,  and  well,  even 
as  it  was  ?  Would  he  not  probably  have  written  worse,  had  he  composed  it 
under  pain  of  starvation,  if  his  writing  did  not  succeed,  and  that  imme- 
diately ?  For  blink  it  who  will,  such  is  the  alternative  in  the  case  of 
persons  whom  Mr.  Coleridge  meant  to  address:  such  must  have  been 
tiie  case  with  Herder  himself,'"  if  he  had  had  no  regular  calling.     Mr. 

•  Of  "  a  certain  i'jdifference  to  money  matters,"  specified  by  my  father 
ts  one  of  the  tokens  of  a  gentliiman,  Mr.  Carljrle  says,  "  which  certain  in-, 
difference  must  be  wise  or  mad,  you  would  think,  as  one  possesses  much 
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Dequiocey  informs  us  that  this  gifted  man  lived  uneasily  and  died  before 
mcbing  a  good  old  age,  by  reason  of  a  "  most  exquisite  and  morbid 
delicacy  of  nervous  temperament:'*  and  this  he  would  have  had  himcoun- 
terapt  by  uninterrupted  composition !  Doubtless  his  hypochondria  was 
brought  on,  as  the  malady  has  been  brought  on  in  numberless  other 
cases,  by  excessive  mental  exertion.  He  was  over-wrought  by  hip  two 
kuula  of  work,  that  of  his  profession  and  literature,  pursued  as  he  pur- 
sued them  :  but  to  have  withdrawn  the  one  and  doubled  the  other,  with 
a  large  infusion  of  anxiety  over  and  above,  would  not  have  made  him 
easier  as  a  man,  or  more  efiective  as  an  autlior. 

Are  not  men  apt  to  deceive  themselves,  when  they  fancy  how  much 
more  they  should  have  done  but  for  some  external  hindrance  ?  Surely 
original  power  and  composing  energy  are  no  perennial  founbiin  that  will 
flow  on  as  long  as  ever  vent  is  given  to  it;  else  why  do  so  many  authors 
cease  to  write  well  before  they  cease  to  write  7  This  is  of  Uie  highest 
importance,  that  men  should  be  able  to  write  genially  while  their  intel- 
lect is  in  its  prime  ;  should  then  be  free  to  choose  the  worthiest  vehicle 
ibr  tlieir  peculiar  powers, 


and  finally  array 


Their  temple  with  the  Muses'  diadem. 

Literature  draws  its  life  from  all  that  enlivens  and  invigorates  the 
man ;  and  whatever  the  wearied  Herder  may  have  said,  in  his  playful 
mood, ''  to  be  shut  up  in  a  fortress,"  or  confined  to  a  study,  is  not  the 
best  preparation  for  writing  well ;  they  who  enter  on  the  arena  of  public 
labor  become,  in  some  respects,  better  qualified.  Little  intellectual 
benefit,  indeed,  is  to  be  gained  from  work,  which  **  any  stout  man  might 
do  for  a  guinea  a  day."  Must  we  account  Herder's  work  in  the  ministry, 
with  its  collateral  business,  as  of  tliat  sort  7  The  ^  wearied  and  pre- 
occupied mind  "  is  indeed  an  objection  to  Mr.  C.'s  plan,  without  being  a 
recommendation  of  that  which  is  set  up  against  it.  The  state  of  our 
social  economy  renders  every  man's  trade  or  busine:^  so  exigent  and 
engrossing  as  to  leave  him  very  little  time  or  energy  for  any  other  pur- 
suit ;  and  this  over-civilization  operates  against  cultivation.*  Litemture 
— any  extensive  pursuit  of  it, — whether  carried  on  as  a  profession,  or  in 
iddition  to  another, — mUsl  be  a  struggle  in  England  at  the  present  time ; 

money,  or  possesses  little  !"  Mr.  Dequincey's  "  indifTerence  to  money 
matters,"  in  his  treatment  of  the  present  question,  lifts  him  far  out  of 
sight  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  practical  view — (juite  into  the  clouds,  I  fancy. 

*  Mr.  Coleridge  says  in  the  Church  and  State,  p.  5*2,  that  "  a  nation 
cm  never  become  a  too  cultivated,  but  may  Easily  become  an  over-ci?ilio*d 


—     d  -ll  ^ 
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and  except  where  there  is  a  strong  mind  in  almost  Hercalean  body,— ^ 
constitution  like  thai  of  a  Centaur^ — it  is  apt  to  wear  out  both  befoire 
their  time. 

One^word  more.  To  some  spirits,  perhaps,  in  their  superfluity  of 
strength  and  gladness,  the  risk  of  starvation  may  act  as  a  stimUlaJit ; 
but  was  Mr.  Coleridge  in  error  when  he  intimated,  that  to  the  greater 
number  of  sensitive  men — and  men  of  genius  are  generally  such — it 
uctd  as  a  narcotic?  Mr.  Carlyle's *account  of  Jean  Paul  Richter's 
struggles  with  poverty  is  highly  affecting  and  interesting.  He  almost 
puts  a  new  spirit  into  the  feeble  mind,  while  he  describes  how  this  strong 
man  of  letters  had  "  looked  desperation  full  in  the  face,  and  found  that 
for  him  she  was  not  desperate ;"  how  '*  his  strength  both  of  thought  and 
resolve. did  but  increase,"  while  he  was  "  sorely  pressed  on  from  with- 
out," and  "  establish  itself  on  a  surer  and  surer  foundation ;"  how  he 
'*  stood  like  a  rock,  amid  the  beating  of  continual  tempests ;  nay,  a  rock 
crovCned  with  foliage ;  and,  in  its  clefts,  nourishing  flowers  of  sweetest 
perfume."  Very  eflective  is  his  contrast  of  such  a  character,  whose 
'*  better  soul,  from  the  depths  of  sorrow  and  abasement,  rose  purified 
and  invincible,  like  Hercules  from  his  long  labors,"  with  those  who  have 
**  passed  through  as  hard  a  probation,"  and  "  borne  permanent  traces  of 
its  good  and  evil  influences  ;  some,  with  their  modesty  and  quiet  endur- 
ance, combining  a  sickly  dispiritment ;  others,  a  hardened  dulness  or 
deadness  of  heart ;  others,  again,  whom  misery  itself  cannot  teach,  bui 
only  exasperate  ;  who,  far  from  parting  with  the  mirror  of  their  vanity, 
when  it  is  trodden  in  pieces,  rather  collect  the  hundred  fragments  of  it, 
and  with  nioro  fondness  and  more  bitterness  than  ever,  behold  not  one 
but  a  hundred  images  of  self  therein." 

Bui,  after  dwelling  upon  this  representation,  I  conclude  upon  two 
thinirs  :  firt't,  that  if  Jean  Paul,  in  Germany,  sixty  years  ago,  was  "often 
in  (la  I  Igor  of  starving,"  in  England,  at  this  present  time,  a  man  of  his 
genius,  who  had  to  live  entirely  by  his  wits,  would  starve  outright,  or 
live  very  miserably.  He  says  himself,  concerning  authors,  "  the  sprig 
of  laurel,  like  the  lemon  inf  the  mouth  of  the  wild  bpar,  is  not  put  into 
ours  until  we  are  shot  and  dished  up.*'  He  would  have  been  dished  up 
in  this  country,—^**  the  finest  in  the  world,  if  a  man  could  only  live  in 
it !" — long  before  he  had  written  sixty  volumes  in  a  vein  so  peculiar  as 
tho.se  by  which  he  finally  attained  independence  in  his  own  land, — and 
perhaps  have  missed  the  laurel  too.  Compare  his  writings  with  those 
of  any  one  of  our  popular  novelists.  If  thought  of  the  deeper  sort, 
abundant  fancy,  and  various  learning,  go  fur  weight  in  the  scale,  would 
not  any  ouc  of  them  kick  the  beam  instantly,  if  weighed  against  his  ?* 

•  Tnis  is  not  meant  as  a   comparison  of  merits^  but  only  of  the  more 


i^^-arwta^iB^tari^. 
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SeeonSij,  I  imagine  that "  the  massive  portly  cynic  "  had  no  small  force 
of  body  to  ander-prop  and  sustain  this  **  giant  force  within  ;"  more  at 
[east  than  the  majority  of  "  myriadrmmded  men^*  whose  corporeal  ener- 
gies are  seldom  to  be  computed  by  the  same  arithmetic  as  Uicir  mental 
ones.  I  imagine  that  he  was  at  least  a  far  better  Centaur  than  S.  T.  C* 
Sach  a  man  might  sport  for  a  while,  in  the  hey-day  of  life,  with  **  poverty, 
pain,  and  all  evil,  as  with  bright-spotted  wild  beasts  which  he  had  tamed 
and  harnessed;"  but  weaker-bodied  men  would  perish  by  their  fangs  in 
the  n\idst  of  the  process ;  he  might  travel  through  "  a  parched  Sahara," 
••  without  losing  heart  or  even  good  humor ;"  but  to  one  of  more  delicate 
frame  "the  stern  sa<ndy  solitude "  would  soon  have  yielded  only  a  grave.f 
Men  of  letters  and  literary  genius  are  too  often  what  is  styled,  in  trivial 
irony,  "fine  gentlemen  spoilt  in  the  making."  They  care  not  for  show 
and  grandeur  in  what  surrounds  them,  having  enough  within,  beside 
"the  pomp  of  groves  and  garniture  of  fields,"  and  super-regal  array  of 
likes  at  their  feet,  when  they  go  forth  into  outward  nature ;  but  they  are 
fine  gentlemen  in  all  that  concerns  ease  and  pleasurable,  or  at  least 
comfortable,- sensation.  How  can  they  live  hard  and  sparingly  who  are 
r^axed  and  languid  from  muscular  inaction ;  exhausted  by  incessant 
activity  of  brain  ;  rendered  sensitive,  and  therefore,  in  some  sort,  luxu- 
rions,  by  refinement  of  thought  and  vividness  of  imagination  ?  **  In- 
di^rence  to  money  matters,"  in  men  of  genius,  is  for  the  most  part 
more  gentlemanly  than  wise :  say  rather  downright  incoherency  and 
madness. 

It  is  a  noble  doctrine  that  teaches  how  slight  a  thing  is  Poverty ;  what 
riches,  nay  treasures  untold  a  man  may  possess  in  the  midst  of  it,  if  he 
does  bat  seek  them  aright;  how  much  of  the  fiend^s  apparent  bulk  is 
Imt  a  fog-vapor  of  the  sickly  and  sophisticated  mind.  It  is  a  noble 
endeavor  that  would  bring  men  to  tread  the  fear  of  this  phantom  under 
their  firm  feet,  and  "  dare  to  be  poor  !"^    Herein  I  see  an  analogy  be- 

recondite  merits  with  those  which  it  requires  less  intellectual  refinement 
to  appreciate.  I  conjecture,  that  the  German  public  are  more  cultivated, 
intellectually  at  least,  than  the  English :  I  do  not  say,  upon  the  whole, 
better  educated,  or  as  highly  polished  and  civilized. 

♦  Both,  however,  died  at  about  the  same  age,  a  few  months  before  com- 
pleting their  63d  year.  Richter  was  bom  March  21,  1763,  died  November 
14»  1825.  My  Father  was  between  nine  and  ten  years  younger,  and  lived 
nx  weeks  longer. 

f  '*  And  mighty  Poets  in  their  misery  dead."  Resolution  and  Independ- 
ence.    St.  17, 1.  4. 

X  At  least  in  the  sense  of  being  unable  to  "  keep  a  gig.**  I  am  glad 
that  the  last  Quarterly  notices  with  approbation  '*  a  manly  cheerful  tooA 
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tween  the  teaching  of  a  mighty  Poet, — him  who  wrote  of  '^  the  Leech 
Gatherer  on  the  lonely  moor," — and  the  writings  of  Thomas  Carlyle.  I 
see  a  simifarity  of  spirit  between  them,  inasmuch  as  both  show  how  great 
a  thing  is  man  in  his  own  original  greatness,  such  as  God  made  him  and 
enableid  him  to  become  by  his  own  energies,  independently  of  all  ild 
except  from  above ;  how  noble  he  is  in  his  plain  native  dignity,  the  neti 
work  veil  of  social  fictions  and  formalities,  which  "  the  dreary  intercourse 
of  daily  life  "  spins  out,  being  taken  from  before  his  face.  And  in  this 
theme  the  one  has  illuminated  with  tBe  glories  of  the  poetic  imagina- 
tion, the  other  witli  the  lambent  many-colored  fiame  of  wit  and  humor, 
and  a  playful  yet  powerful  eloquence,  teeming  with  bright  fancies,  like  a 
river  which  foams  and  flashes  and  sparkles  in  the  sunshine,  while  it  flows 
onward  with  a  strong  and  steady  current  Nevertheless  when  we  have 
blown  into  thin  air  and  transparency  whatever  is  unsubstantial  in  this 
object  of  dread,  still  Poverty,  or  an  insufficiency  of  the  external  means  of 
ease  and  enjoyment  according  to  our  actual  condition,  must  ever  remain 
one  of  life's  greatest  evils ;  if  it  be  not  tlie  greatest  of  all  those  which  we 
do  not  create  by  any  acts  of  our.  own  will,  yet  surely  none .  is  greater, 
seeing  that  it  tuo  often  brings  in  its  train  all  the  rest — *'cold,  pain,  labor," 
with  unrelieved  and  unprevented  sickness,  and  want  or  loss  of  lively 
joyous  warm  a(!ection,  that  scatters  flowers  and  sunshine  on  the  path 
of  life.  It  presses  hard  upon  the  body,  and  both  directly  and  indirectly  it 
presses  hard  u[)on  the  mind.  Richter,  with  all  his  superabundant  energy, 
got  rid  of  it  as  soon  as  possible,  and  no  man  who  had  not  keenly  felt 
how  it  can  embitter  and  impoverish  even  a  brave  man's  life  could  have 
written  as  he  has  done  in  his  history  of  Siebenkase,  the  Advocate  of  the 
Poor.  Indeed  the  thorns  of  this  piece  may  hefeit ; — the  fruit  Bxidjlotcers 
we  can  see  and  admire,  but  scarcely  seem  to  taste  them  or  inhaie  theif 
living  odors.     S.  C. 

Note  P.,  343. 

Trois  Lettres  k  Mr.  Remond  de  Mon-Mort.  1741  (opp.  ed.  Erdmann 
Berol.  1840.  P.  II.,  pp.  701-2).  "Outre  que  j'ai  eu  soin de  tout  diriger 
k  rc'dification,  j'ai  tichi?  de  deterrer  et  de  rcunir  la  veriti^  enscvelie  et 
dissipte  sous  les  opinions  des  diflerentes  Sectes  des  Philosophes;  et  je 
crois  y  avoir  ajoutiV  quelque  chose  du  mierf  pour  fa  ire  quelques  pas  en 
avant." 

I  suppose  that  most  philosophers  attempt  to  traverse  the  ground  cf  all 
foregoing  philosophies,  and  flatter  themselves  that  they  mak^  quelqut* 

in  some  remarks  on  the  improved  condition  of  literary  laborers  "  in  llr. 
Burton's  Memoirs  of  David  Hume,  and  is  able  to  add  : — "  the  fact  of  tb4 
l^neral  improvement  on  which  he  dwells  cannot  be  doubted." 
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pa$  en  avant,  while  the  unphilosophic  insist  upon  it,  that  they  do  but 
movel  in  a  circle — that  there  is  among  them  vertigo  qiutdam  el  aguatio 
perpettM-el  circulus, — and  the  anti-philosophic  poet  is  of  opinion,  that 


never  yet  did  philosophic  tube 


That  bring  the  planets  home  into  the  eye 
Of  observation,  and  discovers,  else  V 

Not  visible,  his  family  of  worlds,  "V. 

Discover  Him  that  rules  them. 

After  tlic  sentence  quoted  verbatim  by  Mr.  C.  the  letter  proceeds  thus. 

**  Les  Formalistes  comme  les  Pl&toniciens  et  les  Aristoteliciens  ont 
imiflon  de  chercher  la  source  des  choses  dans  los  causes  finales  et  formel- 
]e«.  Mais  lis  ont  tort  de  n^gliger  les  efficicntes  et  les  mat(  rielles,  et  d*en 
inftrer,  comroe  faisoit  Mr.  Henri  Morus  en  Angleterre,  et  quelques  autres 
Platoniciens,  qu'il  y  a  des  Ph^nomdnes  qui  ne  pen  vent  6tre  expliqu^ 
micaniquemcut.  Mais  de  Tautre  c6te  les  Matt  rial isntcs,  ou  ceux  qui 
t'attacheut  uniquement  a  la  Philosophic  mecanique,  ont  tort  de  rejeter 
les  considtrations  mttaphysiques,  et  de  vouloir  tout  expliqucr  par  ce  qui 
depend  de  imagination." 

'^Je  me  ilatte  d'avoir  p^n^tr^  Tllarmonie  des  difilrens  regnes,  et 
jl*ayoir  vn  que  les  deux  partis  ont  raison,  pourvu  quails  ne  so  choquent 
point ;  que  tout  ce  fait  m^caniquement  et  mt-taphysiquement  en  mdme 
terns  dans  les  phi'nomenes  de  la  nature,  mais  que  la  source  de  la  mtca- 
nique  est  dans  la  mitaphysique.  II  nVtoit  pas  aise  dedecouvrir  ce  mys- 
t^re,  par  ce  qu'il  y  a  peu  do  gens  qui  se  donnent  la  \m\\e  de  joindre  ces 
deux  sortes  d'^tudes."  I  have  often  thought  that  probably  there  is  much 
loneHsidcd  reasoning  and  halving  of  truth  amongst  us  at  this  day,  because 
the  men  whp  are  mathematical  are  not  deeply  and  systematically  meta- 
physical, and  vice  versa;  those  who  are  given  to  philosophical  studies  arc 
not  minutely  acquainted  with  the  history  and  present  state  of  the  Christian 
religion ;  while  the  great  patricians  and  theologians  have  not  been  rogu- 
larlj  trained  and  disciplined  in  metaphysical  science, — do  not  appear  to 
have  patiently  examined  what  a  large  portion  of  the  students  would  hold 
andoabtedlj  to  be  discoveries  in  that  direction.  They  hear  persons  who 
have  travelled  in  Germany,  bat  never  set  foot  in  the  region  of  German 
met  iphysics,  or  inhaled  one  breath  of  its  thin  atmosphere,  maintain  that 
this  science  makes  no  real  permanent  advances, — that  what  one  man 
builds  up  another  pulls  down,  to  erect  his  own  equally  unstable  edifice  in 
its  place.  Judging  of  the  matter  from  without,  and  hearing  only  censure 
and  contention  instead  of  consent  and  approbation,  they  are  not  aware 
how  laxge  A^Murt  of  his  immediate  predecessor's  opinions  the  successor 
qjoietlj  aasamea    It  is  strange,  however,  that  th^  should  be  ignorant  of 
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the  general  fact,  tliat  a  philo«qpher  argraea  more  against  that  teacher  o( 
philosophy  from  whom  he  has  derived  the  main  body  of  his  opinions, 
whose  system  contains  great  part  of  that  which  his  own  consists  ef»  than 
he  does  with  the  whole  world  beside.  Could  all  that  belongs  to  Leibniti  ' 
be  abstracted  from  Kant,  an^  all  that  belongs  to  Kant  be  abstracted  from 
Fichte  and  Schelling,  I  should  imagine  that  the  metaphysical  system  of 
each  would  straightway  fall  into  a  shapeless,  baseless  wreck.  There  is 
perhaps  no  fallacy  so  common  and  so  deluding  as  tlie  imagination  that 
we  can  understand  another  man's  system  of  thought  and  feeling  by  look- 
ing at  it  from  the  outside,  without  having  entered  into  it  and  abode  *n  it, 
and  learned  experimentally  its  true  nature  and  character.  When  a  man 
is  decrying  German  philosophy  without  having  studied  it, or  perhaps  read 
a  word  of  what  any  German  philosopher  has  written  in  his  own  book% 
his  speech  is  sure  to  betray  him  :  ^  so  dangerous  is  it  for  the  ablest  man 
to  attempt  speaking  of  what  he  does  not  understand."*    S.  C. 

Note  Q.,  p.  366. 

See  his  Treatise  concerning  the  Search  after  Truth. — Deia  Recherche 
de  la  V6riU^  book  iii.,  especially  chap.  6. 

Father  Malebranche  was  born  at  Paris,  1638,  died  in  the  same  city, 
Oct.  13,  1715.     Cousin  speaks  aa  follows  of  this  pious  philosopher. 

"Nicholas  Malebranche,  Pun  des  Peres  de  I'Oratoi re,  grnie  profond, 
cache  sous  nn  extcrieur  peu  avantageux,  et  incontestablcment  le  plus 
grand  metaphysicien  que  la  Franco  ait  produit,  d^vcloppa  les  id.es  de 
Descartes  avcc  originalite,  en  les  reproduisant  sous  des  formes  plus 
claires  et  plus  animees;  mai.s  son  tour  d'esprit  eminemment  religieuz 
Itii  fit  donner  k  sa  philosophie  un  caract^re  mystique  qui  lui  est  par-  . 
ticulier.  La  theurie  dc  la  connoissance,  celle  de  Torigine  des  erreurs, 
surtout  des  erreurs  qui  tiennent  aux  illusions  de  Timagination,  enfin  la 
methode  pour  bien  conduire  notre  pensee,  tclles  sont  les  parties  dont  il 
a  trait^  avcc  le  plus  de  succes.  Malebranche  admit  la  theorie  de  la 
passivite  de  Tentendement  et  de  I'activit^  libre  de  la  volonte ;  il  consi- 
dera  I'^tondne  comme  Teseence  des  corps,  Wme  comme  une  substance  es- 
sentiellement  simple,  et  Dicu  comme  le  fond  commun  de  toute  existence 
et  de  toute  pensee :  ces  doctrines  Tamenl^rent  ^  combattre  les  idt  es  innies 
par  des  objections  pleines  de  force,  et  \  soutenir  que  nous  voyons  tout  en 
Dieu :  Dieu,  suivant  lui,  comprend  en  soi  toutes  choses  de  la  maridre 
dont  ellcs  s^offrent  ^  notre  intelligence  ;  il  est  Tinfini  de  I'espace  et  de  la 
pena^e,  le  monde  intelligible  et  le  lieu  des  esprits.'*  Manuel,  vol.  ii ,  pp 
113-14. 

^  Spoken  by  Mr,  Dequincey  in  refeience  tA  ^  celebrated  Gennao 
wilier. 
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It  has  been  thought  that  there  re  a  resemblance  between  the  pocniiar 
tenetB  of  this  philosopher  and  the  doctrines  of  George  Fox  concerning 
divino  ilhi  mi  nation.  They  certainly  prepare  the  way  for  the  IdenliAm  of 
Berkeley. 

Among  the  posthumons  works  of  Locke  is  An  Examination  of  P. 
Malebranclie's  opinion  of  Seeing  all  things  in  God  (Works,  fol.  1751, 
vol.  'iii.,  p.  410},  which  examination  is  examined  again  by  Leibnitz  in 
his  Remarques  sur  le  sentiment  du  P.  Male.br anche^  &c.,  1708  (Opp.  ed., 
Erdmann  IL,  p.  456).  To  compare  those  two  discourses  is  highly  instruct 
tive  and  interesting.  There  are  other  critiques  by  eminent  men  of  the 
Father's  doctrine.  The  following  account  of  the  last  days  of  Malebranche 
18  given  in  the  Life  of  Berkeley  prefixed  to  his  Works,  the  materials  of 
which  were  chiefly  furnished  by  his  brother.  "  At  Paris,  Mr.  Berkeley 
txwk  care  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  illustrious  Pero  Malebranche.  He 
foand  this  ingenious  father  in  his  cell,  cooking  in  a  small  pipkin  a 
medicine  for  a  disorder  with  which  he  was  then  troubled,  an  inflamma- 
tion on  the  lungs.  The  conversation  naturally  turned  on  our  author's 
syBtem,  of  which  the  other  had  received  some  knowledge  from  a  transla- 
tion just  published.  But  the  issue  of  this  debate  proved  tragical  to  poor 
Malebranche.  In  the  heat  of  disputation  he  raised  his  voice  so  high,  and 
gave  way  so  freely  to  the  natural  impetuosity  of  a  man  of  parts  and  a 
Frenchman,  tliat  he  brought  on  himself  a  violent  increase  of  his  disorder, 
which  carried  him  oflTa  few  days  after." 

Thus  did  the  illustrious  Father  Malebranche  melt  away,  as  it  were, 
like  a  man  of  snow,  before  the  vigorous  sun  of  Berkeley,  who  was  then 
about  one  and  thirty,  splendid  in  mind  and  person,  and  potent  with  his 
tongue,  while  the  Father  had  entered  his  seventy-eighth  year ;  his  great 
metaphysical  mind, — the  greatest  perhaps  that  France  ever  product, — 
joined  with  an  eager  spirit,  proving  at  last  too  much  for  the  decaying 
tenemont  of  his  body,  which  appeared  from  the  first  so  weakly  put 
together  that  the  wonder  was  how  it  kept  the  metaphysician  within  the 
bounds  of  Time  and  Space  so  long.  Yet  his  term  of  earthly  existence 
exceeded  by  eight  years  that  of  his  robust  rival,  who  expired  Jan.  14, 
1753,  ''as  he  was  sitting  in  the  midst  of  his  family  listening  to  a 
•ermon," — an  end  very  suitable  to  the  tenor  of  his  gentle  and  pious  yet 
strenaous  life.    S.  C. 

Note  Q.  2,  p.  366. 

Etienne  Bonnot  de  Condillac  was  bom  in  1715  at  Grenoble,  died  in 
1780.    Cousin  says  that  he  labored  to  perfect  the  eiiv^\t'\c«\  v^^Neisw  ^\ 
Locke,  and  nttempted  to  trace  up  all  the  acW\e  ^^cw\Va^s  o^  >X\«  %ov^Va 
vAih'tjr  by  means  of  the  tninsformation  of  aen^aXvon*.    CWaftT^^ 
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Mettrie,  carried  forward  this  syBtein^  till  they  pushed  it  by  its  conae- 
quences,  or  what  fhey  deemed  such,  into  Atheism,  Materialisin,  and  a 
rigorous  Determinism.  Condillac  has  remained  to  the  present  time  the 
representative  of  French  philosophy,  and  its  avowed  chief.  {Manud^  pp 
208-10.)  Des  Cartes  and  Malebranche,  though  Frenchmen,  were 
philosophers  of  so  di^rent  a  character,  that  they  had  no  more  to  dc 
towards  the  founding  of  this  French  school  than  metaphysicians  of  other 
nations.    S.  C. 

Note  R.,  p.  366. 

Dr.  Reid,  who  is  considered  by  many  to  have  been,  as  the  Bitjgraphie 
VnherselU  describes  him,  Ihe  fnunier  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  tf 
Mtjdem  Philosophy,  was  bom  in  1710,  at  Strachan  in  Kincardineshire. 
.In  1763  he  succeeded  Adam  Smith  in  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
Glasgow  University ;  died  in  October,  1796.  He  produced  many  worics, 
the  principal  of  which  is  Essays  on  the  powers  of  the  human  mind : 
Lond.,  1803,  three  vols.,  in  8vo. ;  and  perhaps  the  most  popular,  Inquiiy 
into  the  human  mind  on  the  principle  of  common  sense,  8vo.,  which 
appeared  in  1763:  it  came  into  a  sixth  edit,  in  1804.  He  also  wrote 
Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man  :  Edinb.,  1786,  in  4to. 

Sir  Jnmes  Mackintosh,  with  his  usual  anxiety  to  give  all  men  as  well 
as  all  arguments  their  due,  and  to  put  down  hasty  and  unjust  deprecia- 
tion, defends  Dr.  Reid  from  the  charge  of  shallowness  and  popularity, 
and  maintains  his  right  to  "  a  commendation  more  descriptive  of  a  phi- 
losopher than  that  bestowed  by  Professor  Cousin  of  having  made  a 
vigorous  protest  against  scepticism  on  behilf  of  common  sense.^^  He 
alleges  that  this  philosopher's  *'  observations  on  suggestion,  on  natural 
signs,  on  the  connexion  between  what  he  calls  sensation  and  perception, 
though  perhaps  occasioned  by  Berkeley,  whose  idealism  Reid  had  once 
adopted,  are  marked  by  the  genuine  spirit  of  original  observation."  Sir 
James,  however,  admits  that  "  Dr.  Brown  very  justly  considered  the 
claims  of  Reid  to  the  merit  of  detecting  the  universal  delusion  which 
had  betrayed  philosophers  into  tlie  belief  that  ideas,  which  were  the  siile 
objects  of  knowledge,  had  a  separate  existence,  as.  a  proof  of  his  having 
mistaken  their  illustrative  language  for  a  metaphysical  opinion."* 
Whether  a  man  who  utterly  misunderstands  the  language  of  preceding 
philosophers  on  a  cardinal  point  can  himself  be  a  "deep  thinker,"  is  a 
question  which  [  do  not  pretend  to  solve ;  I  only  think  it  is  a  question, 
and  without  oOering  a  philosophical  opinion  I  must  say  that  Dr.  Reid*s 

^  In  this  misapprehension  Professor  S^te^^iTt  has  follQwed  himt  ■■  ii 
trident  from  Elementa,  chap,  iv.,  sectioii  *u 
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literal  way  of  understanding  his  predecessors  in  the  matter  of  ideas,  and 
his  representing  them  acconlingly  as  a  set  of  cloud-weavers  and  phan- 
tasts,  has  always  reminded  me  of  certain  amusing  remarkH  in  Lamb's 
E«8say  entitled  ^  Imperfect  Synipathies.*'  His  bantering  style  too  is 
more  popular  tlian  philosophic,  and  scarcely  evinces  that  patience  and 
modesty  for  which  Sir  James,  1  doubt  not  on  sufficient  grounds,  u|K>n  a 
review  of  his  whole  works,  gives  him  credit.  I  should  say,  if  it  were 
worth  while  to  record  my  \mpres$um — (I  do  not  call  it  a  juJginonl)-— 
that  Cousin's  summary  of  his  merits  is  as  clear-si<;htod  and  clever  as  hia 
summaries  usually  are,  and  tliat  a  certain  vf^or  in  commanding  and  pre- 
senting a  limited  view  of  the  subject  of  external  perception,  is  the  best 
characteristic  of  Dr.  Reid's  Inquiry.  And  was  it  not  this  mistaken  part 
of  his  teaching  more  than  his  intelligent  remarks  in  extension  of  that 
of  Berkeley,  which  installed  him  in  his  high  reputation  of  "  the  founder 
of  a  new  era  ?"  Dr.  Keid's  great  merit,  even  according  to  Stewart^ 
consisted  in  his  having  **  had  courage  to  lay  aside  all  the  hypothetical 
language  of  his  predecessors  concerning  perception,  and  to  exhibit  the 
difficulty  in  all  its  magnitude  by  a  plain  statement  of  the  f«ict."*  But  if 
he  miRunderstood  that  language,  and  combated,  as  Sir  James  atRrms  (p. 
164),  ''imaginary  antagonists,"  where  was  his  victory  7  Was  not  this 
combat  and  seeming  triumph  the  very  pith  and  marrow  of  his  book,  and 
that  which  gave  it  great  part  of  its  savor  to  the  public  ?  Did  he  really 
advance  the  science  of  metaphysics  materially  beyond  the  point  at  whicli 
it  had  arrived  in  the  days  of  Berkeley  ?  The  answer  to  Berkeley  from 
the  first  had  been :  "^  Nevertheless  we  do  perceive  an  external  world,  and 
what  presents  itself  within  us,  which  we  instinctively  refer  to  things 
without  us,  does  really  tell  us  that  there  are  things  without  us,  and  what 
they  arc  in  reference  to  us :  and  that  we  feel  as  sure  of  this  as  of  our 
existence,  and  are  incapable,  by  the  constitution  of  our  minds,  from  think- 
ing otherwise,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  is  true.  Does  Reid's  explana- 
tion amount  to  more  than  what  has  just  been  expressed  !  But  so  much 
as  tliis  Berkeley  himself  anticipated.  He  stated  the  objection  to  his 
theory  contained  in  the  fact  of  universal  original  belief  of  the  contrary, 
and  tried  to  push  it  aside — it  was  the  only  obstacle  that  did  not  yield  to 
his  victorious  hand.f 

That  Dr.  Reid's  philosophy  was  received  with  applause  in  Paris, 
when  taught  there  by  M.  Royer  Collard, /ators  the  supposition  that  it 
was  clear  rather  than  deep;  smart,  rather  than  characterized  by  the 
Ifrave  energy,  which  slowly  and  laboriously  grasps  a  something  more  of 

*  EUements,  p.  69. 

f  PrJDcipleg  0f  Human  Knowledge,  ss.  54-^-^1 
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truth, — a  real  and'  Bubstantial  something.  Home's  compliment  to  Dr. 
Reid*8  profundity  may  have  been  mere  gentlemanly  courtesy  to  a  gentle* 
manly  antagonist  He  would  perhaps  have  been  as  polite  to  Dr.  Beattie, 
if  he  had  not  "  indulged  himself  in  the  personalities  and  invectives  of  a 
popular  pamphleteer,"  and  so  departed  from  fitimess  and,  what  he  un- 
dertook to  defend,  **  common  sense.** 

Dugald  Stewart,  the  accomplished  disciple  of  Reid,*and  improver  of 
his  philosophy,  was  bom  in  the  College  of  Edinburgh  in  1753,  became 
Professor  oi  Moral  Philosophy  there  in  1785,  died  in  June,  1828.  He 
published  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind  in  1792,  Phi- 
losophical Essays  in  1810,  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy,  Philosopliy  of 
the  Active  and  Moral  powers  of  Man,  and  other  works.  Sir  James 
Mackinta^rh  has  given  his  character,  as  a  man  and  an  author,  iu  his 
interestiq^  Dissertation,  p.  145,  edit.  1830.     8.  C. 

Note  S.,  p.  371, 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  the  solution  of  the  paradox 
of  Achilles  and  the  Tortoise  brought  forward  in  The  Friend  (see  vol. 
iii.,  pp.  92,  3d  and  4th  edits.)  and  in  Tait's  Mag.  of  1834,  is  distinctly 
given  by  Leibnitz  in  his  Letters  to  Mr.  Foucher,  Sur  quclques  axiomes 
philosophiques,  in  which  he  says,  **Ne  craignez  point,  Monsieur,  la 
tortus  que  les  Pirrhoniens  faisoient  aller  aussi  vite  qu'  AchiDe.  ♦  *  * 
Un  espace  divisible  sans  fin  se  passe  dans  un  terns  aussi  divisible  sans 
fin.  Je  ne  con^is  point  d'invisibles  physiques  sans  miracle,  et  je  crois 
que  la  nature  pent  r<^duire  les  corps  ^  la  petitesse  que  laGiomttrie  pent 
considerer."  In  his  rejoinder  to  Foucher's  reply  he  says  that  P.  Gre- 
goire  de  St.  Vincent  has  shown,  by  means  of  geometry,  the  exact  place 
where  Achilles  must  have  caught  the  tortoise.  Opp.  ed.  Erdmann,  L, 
pp.  115-18. 

Aristotle,  in  his  brief  way,  had  given  the  solution  long  before,  when 
he  said  that  Time  does  not  consist  of  indivisible  nows  or  runo-existents — 
Iff  rur  yv¥  hvruv  iiiatpirm^ — any  more  than  any  other  magnitude.  See  the 
eciitcr's  note  upon  the  passage  of  The  Friend  referred  to  above.    S.  C. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Oxasion  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  and  the  objects  originally  proposed — ^Pre- 
face to  the  second  edition — The  ensuing  contruirersy,  its  causes  and 
arrimony — Philosophic  definitions  of  a  Poem  and  Poetry  with  scholia. 

DrmnfO  the  "first  year  that  Mr.  Wordsworth  and  I  were  neigh- 
bors,* our  conversation  turned 'frequently  on  the  two  cardinal 
points  of  poetry,  the  pQwer._o£.  .exciting  tho^ympathy  of  the 
reader  by  a  faithful  adherence  to  the  trutl\  of  nature,  and  the 
powerof  giving  the  interest  of  novelty  by  the  modifying  colors  of 
imagination.  ^  iTie  sudden  charm,  which  accidents  of  light  and 
shade,  which  moon-light  or  sun-set  diffused  over  a  known  and 
familiar  landscape,  appeared  to  represent  the  practicability 
of  combining  both.  These  are  the  poetry  of  nature.  The 
thought  suggested  itself — (to  which  of  us  I  do  not  recollect) — 
that  a  series  of  poems  might  be  composed  of  two  sorts.  In  the 
one,  the  incidents  and  agents  were  to  be,  in  part  at  least,  super- 
natural ;  and  the  excellence  aimed  at,  was  to  consist  in  the  inte- 
resting of  the  affections  byJhfi.  (b^yuatic  Jnith  of  suqh.  emotions, 
as  would  naturally  accompanj  such  situations,  supposing,  them 
reaH  And  real  m  'this  sense  they  have  been  to  every  human 
TSStng^  who,  from  whatever  source  of  delusion,  has  at  any  time 
believed  himself  under  supernatural  agency.  For  the  second 
class,  subjects  were  to  be  chosen  from  ordinary  life  ;  the  charac- 
ters and  incidents  were  to  be  such  as  will  be  found  in  every  vil- 
lage and  its  vicinity,  where  there  is  a  meditative  and  feeling 
mind  to  seek  after  them,  or  to  notice  them,  when  they  present 
themselves. 

In  this  idea,  originated  the  plan  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  ;  in 

1  [In  1797-S,  whilst  Mr.  Coleridge  remded.a.Vl)«^«K.^W^«^>v^^^^^' 
Wordsworth  at  Alfoxton,    £d.l 
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which  it  was  agreed,  that  my  endeavors  should  be  directed  to 
Fpersons  and  characters  supernatural,  or  at  least  romantic  ;  3ret 
190  as  to  transfer  from  our  inward  nature  a  human  interest  and  a 
isemblanco  of  truth  sufficient  to  procure  for  these  shadows  of 
limagination  that  willing  suspension  of  disbelief  for  the  moment, 
U^hich  constitutes  poetic  faith.     Mr.  Wordsworth,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  to  propose  to  himself  as  his  object,  to  give  the  charm 
of  novelty  to  things  of  every  day,  and  to  excite  a  feeling  analo- 
gous to  the  supernatural,  by  awakening  the  mind's  attention  to 
the  lethargy  of  custom,  and  directing  it  to  the  loveliness  and  won- 
ders of  the  world  before  us ;  an  inexhaustible  treasure^  but  for 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  film  of  familiarity  and  selfish  soli- 
citude, we  have  eyes,  yet  see  ndt,  ears  that  hear  not,  and  hearts 
that  neither  feel  ngr  understand. 

With  this  view  I  wrote  the  Ancient  Mariner,  and  was  pre- 
paring among  other  poems.  The  Dark  Ladie,  and  the  Christa- 
BEL,'  in  which  I  should  have  more  nearly  realized  my  ideal,  than 
I  had  done  in  my  first  attempt.  But  Mr.  Wordsworth's  industry 
had  proved  so  much  more  successful,  and  the  number  of  his 
poems  so  much  greater,  that  my  compositions,  instead  of  forming 
a  balance,  appeared  rather  an  interpolation  of  heterogeneous 
matter.  Mr.  Wordsworth  added  two  or  three  poems  written  in 
his  own  character,  in  the  impassioned,  lofty,  and  sustained  dic- 
tion, which  is  characteristic  of  his  genius.  In  this  form  the 
Ltrical  Ballads  were  published  ;*  and  were  presented  by  him, 
as  an  experiment,  whether  subjects,  which  from  their  nature  re- 
jected the  usual  ornaments  and  extra-colloquial  style  of  poems  in 
general,  might  not  be  so  managed  in  the  language  of  ordinary 
life  as  to  produce  the  pleasurable  interest  which  it  is  the  peculiar 
business  of  poetry  to  impart.  To  the  second  edition  he  added  a 
preface  of  considerable  length  ;*  in  which,  notwithstanding  some 
passages  of  apparently  a  contrary  import,  he  was  understood  to 
contend  for  the  extension  of  this  style  to  poetry  of  all  kinds,  and 

•  [The  Ancient  Mariner,  Poet.  W.,  ii.,  p.  1.— Christ ibcl,  ibid.,  p.  28  — 
The  Dark  Ladie,  P  W.  i.,  p.  150.    Ed.] 
s  [The  first  volume  of  the  Lyrical  R-illads  was  published  in  1799.    Ed.] 
^  [The  second  edition,  with  an  additional  volume  and  the  preface,  wm 
/ablMbed  in  1800.     Ed.] 
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to  reject  as  vicious  and  indefensible  all  phrases  and  forms  of 
speech  that  were  not  included  in  what  he  (unfortunately,  I  think, 
adopting  an  equivocal  expression)  called  the  language  of  real 
life.*  From  this  preface  j^efixed  to  poems  in  which  it  was  impos- 
nible  to  deny  tKe  presence  of  original  genius,  however  mistaken 
its  direction  might  bo  deemed,  arose  the  whole  long-continued 
controversy.  For  from  the  conjunction  of  perceived  power  witli 
supposed  heresy  I  explain  the  inveteracy  and  in  some  instances, 
I  grieve  to  say,  the  acrimonious  passions,  with  which  the  contro- 
versy has  been  conducted  by  the  assailants/ 

•  ["  The  first  volume  of  these  Poems  has  already  been  submitted  to 
general  perusal.  It  was  published  as  an  experiment,  which  I  hoped  might 
be  of  some  use  to  ascertain  how  far,  by  fitting  to  metrical  arrangemcitt  a 
selection  of  the  real  language  of  men  in  a  state  of  vivid  sensation,  that 
hOTt  of  pleasure  and  that  quantity  of  pleasure  mayBe  imparted,  which  a 
Foet  may  rationally  endeavor  to  impart.**     Preface  P.  W.,  ii.,  p.  303.     Ed.] 

*  [In  illustration  of  these  remarks  or  the  allusions  that  follow,  the  Editor 
gave  rather  copious  extracts  from  the  E.  Review  of  Oct.,  1807,  Nov.,  1814, 
and  October,  1815,  which  I  believe  that,  after  all,  he  would  have  felt  it 
not  worth  while  to  reprint ;  and  I  therefore  refer  the  curious  reader  to 

900  specimeiis  of  the  criticism  of  thirty  years  since  in  their  own  place 
\ink  it  right,  however,  to  preserve  the  Elditor's  comment  upon  them, 
\%  Aiich  is  as  follows : —  . 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  history  of  literature  in  this  country  that  . 
the  critiqjies  contained  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  Wordsworth,  Southey, 
and  Coleridge,  should  be  known  and  reperused  in  the  present  day ; — not  as 
reflecting  any  special  disgrace  on  the  writers  (for  as  to  them,  the  matter 
and  tone  of  these  essays  only  showed  that  the  critics  had  not  risen  above 
the  level  of  the  mass  of  their  age, — but  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
that  immediate  popularity,  though  it  may  attend,  can  never  be  a  test  of, 
excellence  in  works  of  imagination ;  and  of  teaching,  if  possible,  the  duty 
and  the  advantages  of  respect  for  admitted  genius,  even  when  jt  pursues  a 
path  of  its  own  making.  Just  consider  what  was  the  effect  of  all  the 
acorn  and  ridicule  of  Wordsworth  by  which  the  EMinburgh  1  ^view,  the 
leading  critical  Journal  of  the  nation  for  a  long  time,  distinguis  ^ed  itself 
for  twenty  years  together.  A  great  laugh  was  created  in  the  fas  Monable 
world  of  letters,  and  the  poefs  expectation  of  pecuniary  pro.'t  was 
deatroyed.  Public  opinion  was,  for  about  a  quarter  of  .a  century,  set 
against  the  reception  of  works,  which  were  always  allowed  to  l)t  innocent, 
and  are  now  everywhere  proclaimed  as  excellent ;  and  for  the  same  space 
of  time  a  great  man  was  defrauded  of  that  worldly  remua«t»lvycv  ^^  \v\% 
virtuoua  labors,  which  the  authors  of  frivoloua  i\ove\a  wa^\vc^tv\I\w»  ^^"^"^ 
were  permitted— and  ic  some  inftancea  helped — d\ii\x\%^^:^^  wasaft  ^«i:vAXa 
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Had  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poems  been  the  silly,  the  childish  thhigs.. 

which  they  were  for  a  Jong  Stne  described  as  being ;  had  they 

been  really  distinguished  from  the  compositions  of  other  poets 

merely  by  meanness  of  language  and  iiAinity  of  thought ;  had  they 

• 
obt:un  for  their  compositioDs.  To  make  the  leiMon  perfect,  it  has  pleased 
Heaven  to  let  Wordsworth  himself  liTe  to  see  that  revolution  legitimated 
which  he  and  his  compeers,  Coleridge  and  Southey,  in  different  ways  and 
degrees,  together  wrought ;  and  to  read  his  own  defence  and  praise  in  the 
pages  of  the  same  work  by  which  some  of  his-  most  exqnisite  productions 
were  once  pronounced  below  criticism.    Ed. 

Agreeing  as  I  do  with  these  remarks  in  the  main,  I  venture  to  observe 
that  in  my  mind  they  ascribe  too  much  influence  upon  the  early  fate  of 
Mr.  W.'s  poems  to  the  E.  Review.  That  those  poems  were  not  generally 
admired  from  the  first,  was,  in  my  opinion,  their  own  fault,  that  is  to  say, 
arose  principally  from  their  being  works  of  great  genius,  and  consequently, 
though*  old  as  the  world  itself,  in  one  way,  yet  in  another,  a  new  thing 
under  the  sun.  Novelty  is  delightful  when  it  is  understood  at  once,  when 
it  is  but  the  old  familiar  matters  newly  set  forth ;  but  here  was  a  new 
world  presented  to  the  reader  which  was  also  a  strange  ^rld,  and  most 
of  those  who  had  grown  to  middla  age  acquainted  with  the  old  world  only, 
and  chiefly  with  that  part  of  it  which  was  least  like  Wordsworth's — the 
hither  part,  out  of  sight  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser  and  the  old  English  Poets 
in  general,  could  never  learn  their  way,  or  find  themselves  at  home  there. 

Periodical  literature  can  hardly  be  said  to  create  public  taste  and  opi- 
nion :  I  believe  it  does  no  more  than  strongly  reflect  and  thereby  concentre 
and  strengthen  it.  The  fashionable  journal  is  expected  to  be  a  mirror  of 
public  opinion  in  its  own  party,  a  brilliant  magnifying  mirror,  in  which 
the  mind  of  the  public  may  see  itself  look  large  and  handsome.  Woe  be  to 
the  mirror  if  it  presumes  to  give  pictures  and  im^^es  of  its  own  ! — it  will 
fall  to  the  ground,  even  if  not  shivered  at  once  by  popular  indignation. 
Such  publications  depend  for  their  maintenance  on  the  public  which  they 
are  to  teach,  and  must  therefore,  like  the  pastor  of  a  voluntary  flock,  pipe 
only  such  tunes  as  suit  their  auditors*  sense  of  harmony.  They  cannot 
afford  to  mf*ke  ventures,  like  warm-hearted,  disinterested  individuals  It  is 
far  from  r  /  intention  to  deny,  that  the  boldest  things  are  often  said,  the 
most  ex*  ravagadt  novelties  broached  in  publications  of  this  kind  :  that  the 
strongf  >t  and  most  sweeping  assertions,  fit,  as  might  be  supposed,  to  startle 
and  shock  even  the  cold  and  careless, — ascriptions  of  saintly  excellence  to 
men  whose  auchristian  acts  of  duplicity  or  cruelty  are  undenied  and  undeni- 
able—of  worse  than  human  folly  and  wickedness  to  men,  whom  millions  have 
regarded  with  reverential  gratitude,  and  this  in  the  way  of  mere  assertion, 
with  no  attempt  at  proof,  or  only  the  merest  shadow  of  a  shade  of  one — refer- 
encea  to  the  authority  of  accusers,  who  are  themselves  resting  their  vague  and 
violent  charges  on  the  authority  of  previous  acoiMT^  «xidb\U«t  euftmies — 
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indeed  contained  nothing  more  than  what  is  found  in  the  parodies 
and  pretended  imitations  of  them  ;  they  must  have  sunk  at  once, 
a  dead  weight,  into  the  slough  of  oblivion,  and  have  dragged  the 
preface  along  with  them.     But  year  after  year  increased  the  num- 

• 

wUl  never  be  ventured  upon  in  the  public  journal.  We  have  had  evidence 
enough  in  our  day  to  the  contrary/  Still  I  aver  that  such  things  are  not 
done  till  nothing  but  truth  and  charity  is  risked  in  the  doing  of  them ;  till 
the  mass  of  readers  &re  known  to  be  in  such  a  state  of  mind,  that  these 
bold  utterances  will  move  them  not  at  all,  or  only  with,  a  pleasurable 
excitement.  Again,  the  chief  contributors  to  the  leading  periodicals  are 
for  the  most  part  a  class  of  persons  opposed  to  essential  novelty  ;  able  men 
more  or  less  advanced  beyond  the  period  of  impressible  youth,  whose  intel-  «. 
lectual  frame  is  set, — who  are  potent  in  exposing  new  follies  and  false 
pretensions;  but  slow  to  understand  the  fresh  pnxiucts  of  genius  unwil- 
ling even  to  believe  in  them.  It  is  by  the  young,  or  at  least  by  the  youthful, 
that  accessions  to  the  old  stores  of  thought  and  imagination  are  welcomed 
mnd  placed  in  the  treasury.  Still  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  thf  journal, 
which  especially  professed  faith  in  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  human 
race,  and  to  be  open-eyed  to  modem  excellence,  should  have  shown  itself 
blind  to  the  merits  of  a  body  of  poetry,  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  age,  in 
its  noblest  and  most  refined  characteristics,  is  more  amply  and  energetically 
manifested  than  in  any  other.  When  the  luminary  first  appeared  above 
the  horizon,  those  admirers  of  new  light  declared  it  to  be  nothing  better 
than  green  cheese,  yet  assailed  it  with  as  violent  outcries  as  if  they  thought 
it  able  to  set  the  world  on  fire.  If  these  criticisms  excited  **  a  great 
laugh,**  this  shows  with  how  little  expenditure  of  wit  a  great  laugh  may 
be  excited  ;  for  whatever  talents  in  that  way  the  writers  may  have  pos- 
sessed and  on  other  occasions  shown,  I  think  they  displayed  none  of  them 
at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Wordsworth.  The  same  kind  of  attack  has  been 
repeated  of  late  years  with  a  far  more  cunning  malice  and  amusing  injust- 
ice, without  exciting  any  general  laughter  at  all,  simply  because  the  time 
for  laughing  at  a  great  poet  is  over  and  gone.  If  any  laughter  is  heard 
now  it  is  but  an  echo  of  the  past : — if  there  be  any  minds  that  have  been 
dwelling  in  caves  under  the  earth  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
they  may  suppose  that  Wordsworth's  fame  has  never  risen  above  the  hori- 
zon. Not  that  every  man  of  sense  must  needs  bow  down  before  it ;  there 
are  clever  persons  who  deny  the  greatness  of  Milton;  some  ingenious 
critics  have  pronounced  Homer  a  barbarian,  others  have  decried  Shak- 

*  For  tome  eonsiderable  evidenee  on  these  points  I  refer  the  reader  to  Note  10,  In  Vol 
O.  (pp.  056-478),  of  Archdeacon  Hare's  new  work.  The  Mission  of  tlie  Comforter,  Ibc.. 
which  contains  a  thorough  Investigation  of  the  charges  Inonght  against  Blartiu  IaXlUmx.  ^^ 
bte  yean.  Including  those  of  Boesoet,  and  a  most  anVma.'tod  sch^LVoltdlVqasqa  ^^.'^oifitts^  ^ 
Um  perveraknis  and  treofmataUons,  nther  than  ii^iepc«««iiXsXLQn.v  ^  ^^  \0m\>\o^ 
tmpmtBkle  to  eertaia  nviewen. 
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ber  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  admirers.  They  were  found  too  not  in 
the  lower  classes  of  the  reading  public,  but  chiefly  among  young 
men  of  strong  sensibility  and  meditative  minds ;  and  their  admi- 
ration (inflamed  |>erhaps  in  some  degree  by  opposition)  was  dis- 
tinguished by  its  intensity,  I  might  almost  say  by  its  religious 
fervor.  These  facts,  and  the  intellectual  energy  of  the  author, 
which  was  more  or  less  consciously  felt,  where  it  was  outwardly 
and  even  boisterously  denied,  meeting  with  sentiments  of  aversion 
to  his  opinions,  and  of  alarm  at  their  consequences,  produced  an 
eddy  of  criticism,  which  would  of  itself  have  borne  up  the  poems 
by  the  violence  with  which  it  whirled  them  round  and  round. 
With  many  parts  of  this  preface,  in  the  sense  attributed  to  them 
and  which  the  words  undoubtedly  seem  to  authorize,  I  never  con- 
curred ;  but  on  the  contrary  objected  to  them  as  erroneous  in 
principje,  and  as  contradictory  (in  appearance  at  least)  both  to 
other  parts  of  the  same  preface,  and  to  the  autlior's  own  practice 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  poems  themselves.  Mr.  Wordsworth 
in  his  recent  collection  has,  I  find,  degraded  tliis  prefatory  dis- 
quisition to  the  end  of  his  second  volume,  to  be  read  or  not  at  the 
reader's  choice.''     But  he  has  not,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  an- 

speare,  many  have  looked  upon  Pindar  as  a  "  crazy  fellow,"  and  Spenser 
is  thought  even  by  some  of  the  poetical  a  very  great  bore.  In  like  manner 
there  may  be  a  man  of  sense  who  has  no  sense  of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth^s  writings ;  but  to  be  ignorant  of  their  power  and  influenceMS  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  mind  of  the  age  in  relation  to  poetry.  The  laughter  of  thirty 
years  ago  must  have  been  chiefly  produced  by  a  sense  of  the  contrast  between 
the  great  conception  of  the  Poet  entertained  by  a  few,  and  the  small  con- 
ception which  the  many  were  then  alone  able  to  form  of  it.  "  He  strides 
on  so  far  before  us,"  said  Mr.  Coleridge  of  his  friend,  "  that  he  dwarfs 
himself  in  the  distance."  People  saw  him  as  a  dwarf,  yet  had  a  suspicion 
that  he  might  in  reality  be  a  giant.  One  advantage  of  the  present  time  to 
Mr.  Wordsworth  is  this,  that  poetry  is  not  now  the  fashion.  We  bestow 
our  "  ignorancet  incapability,  and  presumption*^  or  at  least  our  super- 
ficiality, incompetence,  and  hastiness,  on  the  religious  tract  or  controversial 
pamplilet,  and  poetry  is  resigned  to  those  who  have  a  true  taste  for  it  and 
study  it  in  earnest.     S.  C] 

'  ["  The  observations  prefixed  to  that  portion  of  these  Volumes  wliich 

was  published  many  years  ago,  under  the  title  of  Lyrical  Ballads,  have  so 

little  of  a  special  application  to  the  great  part  of  the  present  enlarged  and 

direnJSed  coUtcUon,  that  they  could  net  with  propriety  stand  as  an  Intro- 

daction  to  it    Not  deeming  it,  however,  ex^ed^etiX  Xa  ^m^^i^qa  >35i'*^ 
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nounced  any  change  in  his  poetic  creed.  At  all  events,  con 
sideling  it  as  the  source  of  a  controversy,  in  which  I  have  been 
honored  more  than  I  deserve  by  the  frequent  conjunction  of  my 
dame  with  his,  I  tliink  it  expedient  to  declare  once  for  all,  in  what 
points  I  coincide  with  the  opinions  supported  in  that  preface,  and 
in  what  points  I  altogether  differ.  But  in  order  to  render  mysel) 
intelligible  I  must  previously,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  explain 
my  views,  first,  of  a  Poem ;  and  secondly,  of  Poetry  itself,  in  kind, 
and  in  essence. 

The  office  of  philosophical  disquisition  consists  in  just  dis- 
tinction ;  while  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  philosopher  to  preserve 
himself  constantly  aware,  that  distinction  is  not  division.  In  order 
to  obtain  adequate  notions  of  any  truth,  we  must  intellectually 
separate  its  distinguishable  parts  ;  and  this  is  the  technical  pro. 
cess  of  philosophy.  But  having  so  done,  we  must  then  restore 
them  ill  our  conceptions  to  the  unity  in  which  they  actually  co- 
exist ;  and  this  is  the  result  of  philosophy.  A  poem  contains  the 
same  elements  as  a  prose  composition  ;  the  difference,  therefore, 
must  consist  in  a  different  combination  of  them,  in  consequence 
of  a  different  object  being  proposed.  According  to  the  difference 
of  the  object  will  be  the  difference  of  the  combination.  It  is  pos- 
sible, that  the  object  may  be  merely  to  facilitate  the  recollection 
of  any  given  facts  or  observations  by  artificial  arrangement ;  and 
the  composition  will  be  a  poem,  merely  because  it  is  distinguished 
from  prose  by  metre,  or  by  rhyme,  or  by  both  conjointly.  In  this, 
the  lowest  sense,  a  man  might  attribute  the  name  of  a  poem  to  the 
well  known  enumeration  of  the  days  in  the  several  months; 

'*  Thirty  days  hath  September, 
April,  June,  and  November,"  &c., 

and  others  of  the  same  class  and  purpose.     And  as  a  particular 

eKposition,  slight  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  of  the  feelings  which  had  deter- 
mioed  the  choice  of  the  subjects,  and  the  principles  which  had  regulated 
the  composition  of  these  Pieces,  I  have  transferred  it  to  the  end  of  the 
second  volume,  to  be  attended  to,  or  not,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Reader  " 
Pref.  tc>  edition  of  1815. 

Thie  preface  is  now  to  he  found  in  Vol  11.,  v.  ^^^,  o^  Vcv^  te!:\>:\wv  ^\ 
IMft    Ed,  J 
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pleasure  is  found  in  andoipating  the  reouirsnoe  oX  acmnda  and 
quantidesy  all  oomposidona  dial  have  this  oharm  auper-addedi 
whatever  be  their  oontenta,  fmif  be  endtled  poems. 

80  much  for  the  superficial  form.  A  differenoe  of  objeot  and 
contents  supplies  an  additional  ground  of  distincdon.  The  im. 
mediate  purpose  may  be  the  communicadon  of  truths;  eithc:  :(f 
truth  absolute  and  demonstrable,  as  in  works  of  science ;  gi  of 
facts  experienced  and  recorded,  as  in  history.  Pleasure,  and  that 
of  the  highest  and  most  permanent  kind,  may  result  from  the 
attainment  of  the  end  ;  but  it  is  not  itself  the  immediate  end.  In 
other  works  the  communication  of  pleasure  may  be  the  immediate 
purpose ;  and  though  truth,  either  moral  or  intellectual,  ought  to 
be  the  ultimate  end,  yet*  this  will  distinguish  the  character  of  the 
author,  not  the  class  to  which  the  work  belongs.  Blest  indeed  is 
that  state  of  society,  in  which  the  immediate  purpose  would  be 
bafBed  by  the  perversion  of  the  proper  ultimate  end ;  in  which  no 
charm  of  diction  or  imagery  could  exempt  the  Bathtllits  even 
of  an  Anacreon,  or  the  Alexis  of  Virgil,  from  disgust  and 
aversion ! 

But  the  communication  of  pleasure  may  be  the  immediate  ob 
ject  of  a  work  not  metrically  composed. ;  and  that  object  may  have 
been  in  a  high  degree  attained,  as  in  novels  and  romances. 
Would  then  the  mere  superaddition  of  metre,  with  or  without 
rhyme,  entitle  these  to  the  name  of  poems  ?  The  answer  is,  that 
nothing  can  permanently  please,  which  does  not  contain  in  itself 
the  reason  why  it  is  so,  and  not  otherwise.  If  metre  be  super- 
added, all '  other  parts  must  be  made  consonant  with  it.  Tliey 
must  be  such,  as  to  justify  the  perpetual  and  distinct  attention  to 
each  part,  which  an  exact  correspondent  recurrence  of  accent 
and  sound  are  calculated  to  excite.  The  final  definition  then, 
80  deduced,  may  be  thus  worded.  A  poem  is  that  species  of  com- 
position, which  is  opposed  to  works  of  science,  by  proposing  for 
hs  immediate  object  pleasure,  not  truth ;  and  from  all  other  species 
^-(having  this  object  in  common  with  it) — it  is  discriminated  by 
proposing  to  itself  such  delight  from  the  toholef  as  is  compatible 

-    with  a  distinct  gratification  from  each  component  part, 

Ocmtroveny  is  not  seldom  excited  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 

fotaots  attaching  each  a  different  meanVxi^  \o  W\^  «»xa^  \«^t^\ 
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ukI  in  few  instances  has  this  been  more  striking,  than  in  dis- 
putes concerning  the  present  subject.  If  a  man  chooses  to  call 
erery  composition  a  poem,  which  is  rhyme,  or  measure,  or  both, 
*  most  leave  his  opinion  uncontro verted.  The  distinction  is  at 
least  competent  to  characterize  the  writer's  intention.  If  it  were 
subjoined,  that  the  whole  is  likewise  entertaining  or  afiecting,  as 
a  tale,  or  as  a  series  of  interesting  reflections,  I  of  course  admit 
thb  as  another  fit  ingredient  of  a  poem,  and  an  additional  merit. 
But  if  the  definition  sought  for  be  that  of  a  legitimate  poem,  I  un- 
swer,  it.  must  be  one,  the  parts  of  which  mutually  support  and 
explain  each  other ;  all  in  their  proportion  harmonizing  with,  and 
supporting  the  purpose  and  known  influences  of  metrical  arrang-^^* 
ment.  The  philosophic  critics  of  all  ages  coincide  with  the 
ultimate  judgment  of  all  countries,  in  equally  denying  the  praises 
of  a  just  poem,  on  the  one  hand,  to  a  series  of  striking  linai  or 
distiches,  each  of  which,  absorbing  the  whole  attention  of  the 
reader  to  itself,  becomes  disjoined  from  its  context,  and  forms  a 
separate  whole,  instead  of  a  harmonizing  part ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  to  an  unsustained  composition,  from  which  the  reader  col- 
lects rapidly  the  general  result,  unattracted  by  the  component 
parts.  T^^  r(^nt\(*r  f\\if}\i](\  ha  cjarri^d  forward,  not  merely  or 
chiefly  by  the  mechanical  impulse  of  curiosity,  or  by  a  restless 
desire  to  arrive  at  the  final  solution;  but  by  the  pleasurable 
activity  pf  mind  excited  by  the  attractions  of  the  journey  itself. 
Like  the  motion  of  a  serpent,  which  the  Egyptians  made  the  emblem 
of  intellectual  power ;  or  like  the  path  of  sound  through  the  air ; 
at  every  step  he  pauses  and  half  recedes,  and  from  the  retrogress- 
ive movement,  collects  the  force  which  again  carries  him  onward. 
PracipUandus  est  Uber  spiritus,*  says  Petronius  most  happily.  The 

*  [These  words  occur  in  the  passage  in  which  Petronius  is  supposed  to 
attack  Lucan.  Caeterl  enim,  aut  non  viderunt  viam  qua  irietur  ad  carmen, 
■ut  visam  timuerunt  calcare.  Ecce,  belli  civilis  ingens  opus  quisquis 
tttigerlt,  nisi  plenus  literis,  sub  onere  labetur.  Non  enim  res  gestae  versi- 
bns  comprehendendae  sunt,  quod  longe  melius  Historic!  faciunt ;  sed  per 
•mbages*  Deorumque  ministeria,  et  fabulosum  sententiarum  tormentum 
predpitandus  est  liber  spiritus ;  ut  potius  furentis  ainimi  vaticinatio  appa- 
Tsat,  quam  religiose  orationis  sub  testibua  Mea  \  \axvc^'^\si  %\  's^:^^^*^'^^ 
impetas,  etiamsi  nondum  jecepit  ultimam  m^t\>im.  ^^VsTVi,  ,^.^'^'»^^^ 
Li^.  Bat,  1623.     And  then  follows  a  specimeiv  ol  ^  nev^  "pKar%a\xa,^\!^J« 
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epithet,  UbeTf  here  balances  the  preceding  verb ;  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  more  meaning  condensed  in  fewer  words. 

But  if  this  should  be  admitted  as  a  satisfactory  character  of  a 
poem,  we  have  still  to  seek  for  a  definition  of  poetry.  The  writ- 
ings  of  Plato,  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Burnet's  Theory  of  the 
Earth,*  furnish  undeniable  prpo&  that  poetry  of  t^le  bJg^Pfft  ^'"d 
may  exist  without  metre,  and  even  without  the  contradistinguishing 
objects  of  a  "poem.  The  first  chapter  of  Isaiah — (indeed  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  whole  book) — is  poetry  in  the  most  em- 
phatic sense ;  yet  it  would  be  not  less  irrational  than  strange  to 
assert,  that  pleasure,  and  not  truth,  was  the  immediate  object  ot 
the  prophet.  In  short,  whatever  specific  import  we  attach  to  the 
word,  Poetry,  there  will  be  found  involved  in  it,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  that  a  poem  of  any  length  neither  can  be,  nor  ought 
to  be,  all  poetry.  Yet  if  an  harmonious  whole  is  to  be  produced, 
the  remaining  parts  must  be  preserved  in  keeping  with  the  poetry  ; 
and  this  can  be  no  otherwise  effected  tlian  by  such  a  studied  se- 
lection  and  artificial  arrangement,  as  will  partake  of  one,  though 
not  a  peculiar  property  of  poetry.  And  this  again  can  be  no  other 
than  the  property  of  exciting  a  more  continuous  and  equal  atten- 
lion  than  the  language  of  prose  aims  at,  whether  colloquial  or 
written. 

My  own  conclusions  on  the  nature  of  poetry,  in  the  strictest 
use  of  the  word,  have  been  in  part  anticipated  in  some  of  the  re- 
marks on  the  Fancy  and  Imagination  in  the  first  volume  of  this 
work*     What  is  poetry  ? — is  so  nearly  the  same  question  with, 

a  great  many  learned  critics,  to  the  confusion  of  ordinary  readers,  prefer  to 
Lucan's.  Douza  says,  se  hunc  impetum  pluris  facere,  quam  trecenta  Cnr- 
dubulensis  illius  volumina.    Ed.] 

Petronius  ! — all  the  muses  weep  for  thee. 
But  every  tear  shall  scald  thy  memory. — 

So  speaks  Cowper  in  a  strong  passage  upon  this  **  polish'd  and  high  finish*  T 
foe  to  truth,"  in  his  poem  called  The  Progress  of  Error.  Southey's  edit., 
vol.  iii.,  p.  155-6.     S.  C] 

»  ITelluris  Theoria  Sacra.     London,  16^:  by  Thomas  Burnett,  D.D. 

The  work  was  translated  into  Eng'*sh  by  order  of  King  Charles,  and  wai 

in  a  sixth  edit  in  1726.    The  author,  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  Master  of 

Stitton'a  Hoapital,  London,  wrote  also  Dt  Statu  JVCortuorum  ct  Reftur^en* 

JAow,  Bodtereral  other  books,  died  Sep.  21, 1115.    S.  C."\ 
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what  b  a  poet  ? — ^that  the  answer  to  the  one  is  involved  in  the 
solution  of  the  other.     For  it  is  a  distinction  resulting  from  the 
ic  genius  itself,  which  sustaips  ^nd  niodifies  the  images, 
thoughts,  and  emotions  of  the  poet's  own  mind. 

The  poet,  described  in  ideal  perfection,  brings  the  whole  soul 
of  roan  into  activity,  with  the  subordination  of  its  faculties  to  each 
other  according  to  their  relative  worth  and  dignity.  He  diffuses 
a  tone  and  Rpjrit  nf  unity,  tlmt  blends,  and  (as  it  were)yu^e^,  each 
inro  each,  by  that  syntlieiic  and  magical  power,  to  which  I  would 
exclusively  appropriate  the  name  of  Imagination.  This  power, 
first  put  in  action  by  the  will  and  understanding,  and  retained 
under  their  irrrrnissive,  tliough  gentle  and  unnoticed,  control, 
'  Jaxis  effertur  habenis,  reveals  itself  [n.  the  balance  or  reconcile- 
ment of  opposiic  o£  discordant  qualities ;  of  sameness,  with  differ- 
ence  ;  ojjhe  general  wjth  the  concrete ;  the  idea  with  the  image  ;  [ 
the  individual  with  the  representative ;  the  sense  of  novelty  and 
freshness  with  old  and  familiar  objects ;  a  more  than  usual  state 
of  emotion  with  more  than  usual  order ;  judgment  ever  awake 
and  steady  self-possession  with  enthusiasm  and  feeling  .profound- 
or  vehement ;  and  while  it  blends  and  harmonizes  the  natural 
and  the  artificial,  still  subordinates  art  to  nature  :  the  manner  to 
the  matter ;  and  our  admiration  of  the  poet  to  our  sympathy  with 
the  poetry.  Doubtless,  as  Sir  John  Davies  obseryes  of  the  soul 
— (and  his  words  may  with  slight  alteration  be  applied,  and  even 
more  appropriately,  to  the  poetic  Imagination)-^ 

Doubtless  this  could  not  be,  but  that  she  turns 
Bodies  to  spirit  by  sublimation  strange. 
As  fire  converts  to  fire  the  things  it  burns. 
As  we  our  fo(Hl  into  our  nature  change. 

From  their  gross  matter  she  abstracts  their  formsb 
And  draws  a  kind  of  (luiatessence  from  things ; 
Wiiich  to  her  proper  nature  she  transforms 
To  bear  them  light  on  her  celestial  wings. 

Thus  does  she,  when  from  individual  states 
She  doth  abstract  the  universal  kinds  ; 
Which  then  re-clothed  in  divers  names  and  fates 
Steal  access  through  the  senses  to  our  minds,^o 

»  [Of  the  Soul  of  Mam,  a.  4.     Mr.  Co\er*K\^e'a  ^jWat^AXow^  «x«i  YtvcvVtVvx^ 
iftdioL    Ed.] 
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Finally^  Good  Senae  is  the  Body  of  poetic  geniiiBi  Fancy  itt 
Draperyi  Motion  itsX^  and  Imag^natbn  the  Soul  that  is  efeiy- 
where,  and  in  each ;  and  forma  aU  into  one  graceful  and  intelli* 
gent  whole.^ 

>i  [Thei«iderifxoferi«dge]ienUjtoMr.  Colaridge'fliteraiyBMiiaiiiii 
ToLU.    Ed.] 


CHAPTER  XV. 

The  ipecific  symptoms  of  poetic  power  elucidated  in  a  critical  analysis  o' 
Shakspeare^s  Venus  and  Anoxis,  and  Raps  or  Lucrecx.^ 

In  the  application  of  these  principles  to  purposes  of  practicaL«i4tt- 
cisiD,  as  employed  in  the  appraisement  of  works  more  or  less  im- 
perfect, I  have  endeavored  to  discover  what  the  qualities  in  a 
poem  are,  which  may  be  deemed  promises  and  specific  symptoms 
of  poetic  power,  as  distinguished  from  general  talent  determined 
to  poetic  composition  by  accidental  motives,  by  an  act  of  the  will, 
rather  than  by  the  inspiration  of  a  genial  and  productive  nature. 
In  this  investigation,  I  could  not,  I  thought,  do  better,  than  keep  / 
before  me  the  earliest  work  of  the  greatest  genius  that  perhaps  I 
human  nature  has  yet  produced,  our  myriad-minded?  Shakspeare.  j 
I  mean  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  the  Lucrbcb  ;  works  which 
give  at  once  strong  promises  of  the  strength,  and  yet  obvious 
proofs  of  the  immaturity,  of  his  genius.     From  these  I  abstracted 
the  following  marks,  as  characteristics  of  original  poetic  genius 
in  general. 

1.  In  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  the  first  and  most  obvious  excel- 
lence is  the  perfect  sweetness  of  the  versification  ;  its  adaptation 
to  the  subject ;  and  the  power  displayed  in  varying  the  march  of 
the  words  without  passing  into  a  loflicr  and  more  majestic  rhythm 
than  was  demanded  by  the  thoughts,  or  permitted  by  the  propriety 
of  preserving  a  sense  of  melody  predominant.  The  delight  in 
richness  and  sweetness  of  sound,  even  to  a  faulty  excess,  if  it  be 
evidently  original,  and  not  the  result  of  an  easily  imitable  me- 

1  [See  Literary  Remains,  voL  II.    Ed.] 

*  *Awiip  fiv^i^MVf »  a  phrase  which  I  have  borrowed  from  a  Greek  monk, 
who  applies  it  to  a  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.   1  isivgcXVAS^^  %»^^^*CcaX  V 
hare  ridaimed,  nther  than  borrowed^  \t  i  tot  \\.  «ft«ini»  V>  >*fitf»%  ^^ 
Shaktpeare,  dejure  singtiiari^  et  ex  pHnilegio  nature. 
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chaniam,  I  regard  as  a  highly  favorable  promise  in  the  oompofli* 
tions  of  a  young  man.  The  man  that  haUi  not  music  in  his  soul, 
can  indeed  never  be  a  genuine  poet.  Imagery— ^even  taken 
from  nature,  much  more  when  transplanted  from  booics,  as  travels, 
.  voyages,  and  works  of  natural  history) — affecting  incidents,  just 
thougiits,  interesting  personal  or  domestic  feelings,  and  with  those 
the  art  of  their  combination  or  intertexture  in  the  form  of  a  poem 
•>— may  all  by  incessant  effort  be  acquired  as  a  trade,  by  a  man  of 
talent  and  much  reading,  who,  as  I  once  before  observed,  has 
mistaken  an  intense  desire  of  poetic  reputation  for  a  natural 
poetic  genius ;  the  love  of  the  arbitrary  end  for  a  possession  of 
the  peculiar  means.  But  the  sense  of  musical  delight,  with  tha 
power  of  producing  it,  is  a  gift  of  imagination ;  and  this,  together 
with  the  power  of  reducing  multitude  into  unity  of  effect,  and 
modifying  a  series  of  thoughts  by  some  one  predominant  thought 
or  feeling,  may  be  cultivated  and  improved,  but  can  never  be 
learned.     It  is  in  these  that  ^^poetanascUur,  nonfiJ*^ 

2.  A  second  promise  of  genius  is  the  clioicc  of  subjects  very 
remote  from  the  private  interests  and  circumstances  of  the  writer 
himself.  At  least  I  have  found,  that  where  the  subject  is  taken 
immediately  from  the  author's  personal  sensations  and  experien- 
ces, the  excellence  of  a  particular  poem  is  but  an  equivocal 
mark,  and  oflen  a  fallacious  pledge,  of  genuine  poetic  power. 
We  may  perhaps  remember  the  talc  of  the  statuary,  who  had  ac- 
quired considerable  reputation  for  the  legs  of  his  goddesses, 
though,  the  rest  of  the  statue  accorded  but  indifferently 'with  ideal 
beauty  ;  till  his  wife,  elated  by  her  husband's  praises,  modestly 
acknowledged  that  she  had  been  his  constant  model.  In  the 
Venus  and  Adonis  this  proof  of  poetic  power  exists  even  to  ex- 
cess. It  is  throughout  as  if  a  superior  spirit,  more  intuitive, 
more  intimately  conscious,  even  than  the  characters  themselves, 
not  only  of  every  outward  look  and  act,  but  the  flux  and  reflux 
of  the  mind  in  all  its  subtlest  thoughts  and  feelings,  were  placing 
the  whole  before  our  view ;  himself  meanwhile  unparticipating 
in  the  passions,  and  actuated  only  by  that  pleasurable  excitement, 

'  [*'  The  man  that  bath  not  music  in  himseM.'*— ^eicViUiX.  oi  V«\^c«« 
/r.  me,  1     Ed.] 
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which  had  resulted  from  the  energetic  fervor  of  his  own  spirit  in 
so  vividly  exhibiting  what  it  had  so  accurately  and  profoundly 
contemplated.  I  think,  I  should  haVe  conjectured  from  these 
ptiexnsy  that  even  then  the  great  instinct,  which  impelled  the  poet 
to  the  drama,  was  secretly  working  in  him,  prompting  him— 
by  a  series  and  never  broken  chedn  of  imagery,  always  vivid 
and,  because  unbroken,  oflcn  minute  ;  by  the  highest  effort  of 
the  picturesque  in  words,  of  which  words  are  capable,  higher 
perhaps  than  was  ever  realized  by  any  other  poet,  even  Dante 
not  excepted  ;* — to  provide  a  substitute  for  that  visual  language, 
that  constant  intervention  and  running  comment  by  tone,  look, 
and  gesture,  which  in  his  dramatic  works  he  was  entitled  to  exr 
pect  from  his  players.  His  Venus  and  Adonis  seem  at  once  the 
characters  themselves,  and  the  whole  representations  of  those 
characters  by  the  most  consummate  actors.     You  seem  to  be  told 

*  ["  Consider  how  he  paints,"  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  **  he  has  a  great  power 
of  vision  ;  seizes  the  very  type  of  a  thing  ;  presents  that  and  nothing  more. 
You  remember  the  first  view  he  gets  of  the  Hall  of  Dite  ;  red  pinnacle, . 
red  hot  cone  of  iron  glowing  through  the  immensity  of  gloom  ; — so  vivid, 
to  distinct,  visible  at  once  and  for  ever !  It  is  as  an  emblem  of  the  whole 
genius  of  Dante."  "  Milton,"  says  Lessing  in  his  Laokoon,  **  can  indeed 
fill  no  galleries.  Yet  is  the  Par.  Lost  the  first  Kpic  after  Homer  no  whit 
the  less  because  it  affords  few  pictures,  than  the  History  of  Christ  is  a 
Poem,  because  we  cannot  put  so  much  as  a  naiPs  head  upon  it  without 
hitting  on  a  place  which  has  employed  a  crowd  of  the  greatest  artists." 
"  A  poetic  picture  is  not  necessarily  that  which  can  be  converted  into  a 
material  picture ;  but  every  stroke  or  combination  of  strokes,  by  which 
the  Poet  makes  his  object  so  sensuous  to  us,  that  we  are  more  conscious  of 
this  object  than  of  his  words,  may  be  called  picturesque."  Thus  Dante's 
pquiila  di  lontano  (Purg.,  c.  viii.,  1.  5)  may  well  be  called  a  picture. 
His  picture-words  have  not  done  much  for  the  material  painter's  art,  if 
we  may  judge  by  Flaxman's  illustrations.  The  famous  image  in  the 
Ptirgatorio 

solo  guardando 
A  guisa  di  leon  quando  si  posa, 

is,  as  has  been  shown,  not  a  mere  presentation  of  '*  picturable  matter,** 
but  a  picture  ready  drawn  and  "  so  clearly  visible  that  the  pencil  cannot 
make  ita  outline  clearer."    (See  Art  on  Pmdax,Q,.  'Bavv^v?  ^'^•«c:^^\Si\^ 
7etH  would  be  Dotbingin  a  material  padntiug,becax«fcl\v^\Xi^iaXT"aNAa^ 
the  thing  illastnted  could  not  be  given  togethei .    S.  O ."\ 
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nothing,  but  to  b&b  and  hear  everything.  Hence  it  is,  from  the 
perpetual  activity  of  attention  required  on  the  part  of  the  reader  • 
from  the  rapid  flow,  the  quick  change,  and  the  playful  nature  of 
the  thoughts  and  images ;  and  above  all  from  the  alienation,  and. 
if  I  may  hazard  such  an  expression,  the  utter  aloqfhess  of  the 
poet's  own  feelings,  from  those  of  which  he  is  at  once  the  painter 
ar.d  the  analyst ; — that  though  the  very  subject  cannot  but  de- 
tract from  the  pleasure  of  a  delicate  mind,  yet  never  was  poem 
less  dangerous  on  jbl  morai  account.  Instead  of  doing  as  Ariosto, 
and  as,  ^till  more  offensively,  Wieland  has  done,  instead  of  degrad- 
ing and  deforming  passion  into  appetite,  the  trials  of  love  into  the 
struggles  of  concupiscence ; — Shakspeare  has  here  represented  the 
animal  impulse  itself,  so  as  to  preclude  all  sympathy  with  it,  by 
dissipating  the  reader's  notice  among  the  thousand  outward  ima- 
ges, and  now  beautiful,  now  fanciful  circumstances,  which  form 
its  dresses  and  Its  scenery :  or  by  diverting  our  attention  from 
the  main  subject  by  those  frequent  witty  or  profound  reflec- 
tions, Which  the  poet's  ever  active  mind  has  deduced  from,  or 
connected  with,  the  imagery  and  the  incidents.  The  reader  is 
forced  into  too  much  action  to  sympathize  with  the  merely  passive 
of  our  nature.  As  little  can  a  mind  thus  roused  and  awakened  be 
brooded  on  by  mead  and  indistinct  emotion,  as  the  low,  lazy  mist 
can  creep  upon  the  surface  of  a  lake,  while  a  strong  gale  is  driv- 
ing it  onward  in  waves  and  billows. 

8.  It  has  been  before  observed  that  images,  however  beautiful, 
though  faithfully  copied  from  nature,  and  as  accurately  repre- 
sented  in  words,  do  not  of  themselves  characterize  the  poet. 
They  become  proofs  of  original  genius  only  as  far  as  they  are 
modified  by  a  predominant  passion ;  or  by  associated  thoughts 
or  images  awakened  by  that  passion ;  or  when  they  have  the  ef- 
fect of  reducing  multitude  to  unity,*  or  succession  to  an  instant ; 
pr  lastly,  when  a  human  and  intellectual  life  is  transferred  to 
them  from  the  poet's  own  spirit, 

•  [**  The  truth  is,  he  does  not  possess  imagination  in  its  highest  form, 
lliat  of  stamping  Ujdu  nelP  tmo."    Table  Talk,  381,  2d  ed. 
**  The  Jmi^ination  modifies  images,  and  gi^es  unity  to  variety ;  it 
ii2f  thwg&  in  one,  iipHu  nelP  uno,**    lb.,  p.  306.    EA.^ 
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Which  shoots  its  being  through  earth,  sea,  and  air.* 

In  the  two  following  lines  for  instance,  there  is  nothing  objeo- 
tionable,  nothing  which  would  preclude  them  from  fbaming,  in 
their  proper  place,  part  of  a  descriptive  poem : 

Behold  yon  row  of  pines,  that  shorn  and  bow'd 
Bend  from  the  sea-blast,  seen  at  twilight  eve. 

But  with  a  small  alteration  of  rhythm,  the  same  words  would 
be  equally  in  their  place  in  a  book  of  topography,  or  in  a  de- 
flcriptive  tour.  The  same  image  will  rise  into  a  semblance  of 
poetry  if  thus  conveyed  : 

Yon  row  of  bleak  and  visionary  pines. 
By  twilight  glimpse  discerned,  mark !  how  they  flee 
From  the  fierce  sea-blast,  all  their  tresses  wild 
Streaming  before  them. 

I  have  given  this  as  an  illustration,  by  no  means  as  an  instance, 
of  that  particular  excellence  which  I  had  in  view,  and  ih  which 
Shakspeare,  even  in  his  earliest,  as  in  his  latest  works,  surpasses 
all  other  poets.  It  is  by  this,  that  he  still  gives  a  dignity  and  a 
passion  to  the  objects  which  he  presents.  Unaided  by  any  pre- 
vious excitement,  they  burst  upon  us  at  once  in  life  and  in 
power,— 


<« 


Fall  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 
Flatter  the  mountain  tops  with  sovereign  eye."  * 

**  Not  mine  own  fears,  nor  the  prophetic  soul 
Of  the  wide  world  dreaming  on  things  to  come^ 


The  mortal  moon  hath  her  eclipse  endured. 
And  the  sad  augurs  mock  their  own  presage ; 
Incertainties  now  crown  themselves  assur'd. 
And  Peace  proclaims  olives  of  endless  age. 
Now  with  the  drops  of  this  most  balmy  time 
My  love  looks  fresh,  and  Death  to  me  subscribes. 
Since  spite  of  him,  I'll  live  in  this  poor  rhyme. 
While  he  insults  o'er  dull  and  speechless  tribes. 

*[Fnnc0,    Anode,    Mr.  C.'i  P.  W.a.,^- ^^-    ^^A 
[ShBk9peTe'a  33d  Sonnet     Ed.1 

21 
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» - 

And  thou  in  this  thalt  find  thy  moniiment. 

When  tyrants*  crests,  and  tombs  of  brass  are  spent."  * 

As  of  higher  worth,  so  doubtless  still  more  characteristic 
of  poetic  genius  does  the  imagery  become,  when  it  moulds  and 
colors  itself  to  the  circumstances,  passion,  or  character,  present 
and  foremost  in  the  mind.  For  unrivalled  instances  of  this  ex* 
eellence,  the  reader's  own  memory  will  refer  him  to  the  Leah, 
Othello,  in  short  to  which  not  of  the  *^  great,  ever  Uomgj  dead 
man'tf"  dramatic  works?  Inopem  me  copia fecit.  How  true  it  is 
to  nature,  he  has  himself  finely  expressed  in  the  instance  of  love 
in  his  98th  Sonnet. 


«< 


From  you  have  I  Seen  absent  in  the  spring. 

When  proud-pied  April  drest  in  all  its  trim. 

Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  everything; 

That  heavy  Saturn  laugh'd  and  leap'd  with  him. 

Yet  nor  the  lays  of  birds,  nor  the  sweet  smell 

Of  different  flowers  in  odor  and  in  hue, 

Could  make  me  any  summer^s  story  tell, 

Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluck  them,  where  they  grew ; 

Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lilies  white. 

Nor  praise  the  deep  vermilion  in  the  rose ; 

They  were,  tho*  sweet,  but  figures  of  delight. 

Drawn  after  you,  you  pattern  of  all  those. 

Yet  seem'd  it  winter  still,  and,  you  away, 

Jit  unth  your  shadow^  I  with  these  did  play  r^ 

Scarcely  less  sure,  or  if  a  less  valuable,  not  less  indispensable 
mark 


Bant  /q/ia  ycrvaiov  Xdcoi,*® 


will  the  imagery  supply,  when,  with  more  than  the  power  of  the 
painter,  the  poet  gives  us  the  liveliest  image  of  succession  with  the 
feeling  of  simultaneousness : — 

•  [Sonnet  cWi.    Ed.] 

B  [See  Table  Talk,  pp.  229-31,  2d  edit.,  for  Mr.  Coleridge's  general  riew 
of  Shakspeare*s  Sonnets,  and  also  Mr.  Knight's  valuable  essay  on  the  same 
subject  in  that  beautiful  edition  of  our  great  poet  by  which  he  has  ren- 
dered so  signal  and  enduring  a  service  to  the  cause  of  English  literature. 
Ed.] 

10  [Aristoph.,  Ranm^  v.,  96-7.  Mr.  Frere,  in. the  tone  of  the  Bacchus 
of  the  play,  translates  thus : 
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With  this,  he  breaketh  from  the  sweet  embrace 
Of  those  fair  arms,  which  bound  him  to  her  breast. 

And  homeward  through  the  dark  laund  runs  apace  ;- 

•  ••••• 

Look  /  how  a  bright  star  shootethfrom  the  sky, 
80  glides  he  in  the  night  from  Venua^  ^.V^*" 

4.  The  last  character  I  shall  mention,  which  would  prove  in- 
deed but  little,  except  as  taken  conjointly  with  the  former ; — ^jet 
without  which  the  former  could  scarce  exist  in  a  high  degree,  and 
(even  if  this  were  possible)  would  give  promises  only  of  transitory 
flashes  and  a  meteoric  power  ; — is  depth,  and  energy  of  thought. 
No  man  was  ever  yet  a  great  poet,  without  being  at  the  same  time 
a  profound  philosopher.  For  poetry  is  the  blossom  and  the.fra- 
grancy  of  all  human  knowledge,  human  thoughts,  human  passions, 
emotions,  language.  In  Shakspeare's  poems  the  creative  power 
and  the  intellectual  energy  wrestle  us  in  a  war  embrace.  Each 
in  its  excess  of  strength  seems  to  threaten  the  extinction  of  the 
other.  At  length  in  the  drama  they  were  reconciled,  and  fought 
each  with  its  shield  before  the  breast  of  the  other.  Or  like  two 
rapid  streams,  that,  at  their  first  meeting  within  narrow  and  rocky 
banks,  mutually  strive  to  repel  each  other  and  intermix  reluc- 
tantly and  in  tumult ;  but  soon  finding  a  wider  channel  and  more 
yielding  shores  blend,  and  dilate,  and  flow  on  in  one  current  and 
with  one  voice.  The  Venus  and  Adonis  did  not  perhaps  allow 
the  display  of  the  deeper  passions.  But  the  story  of  Lucretia 
seems  to  favor  and  even  demand  their  intensest  workings,  ^d 
yet  we  find  in  Shakspeare^s  management  of  the  tale  neither  pathos, 
nor  any  other  dramatic  quality.  There  is  the  same  minute  and 
faithful  imagery  as  in  the  former  poem,  in  the  same  vivid  colors, 
inspirited  by  the  same  impetuous  vigor  of  thought,  and  diverging 
and  contracting  with  the  same  activity  of  the  assimilative  and  of 
the  modifying  faculties;  and  with  a  yet  "larger  display,  a  yet 
wider  range  of  knowledge  and  reflection  ;  and  lastly,  with  the 
same  perfect  dominion,  oflen  domination,  over  the  whole  world 

There 's  not  one  hearty  Poet  amongst  them  all 
That*s  fit  to  risque  an  adventurous  valiant  phrase. 

Bat  it  is  obvious  'that  Mr.  Coleridge  meant  by  yJpiftos  vottirfis,  the  genuine 
poet    Ed.] 

»  [Venus  and  Adonis.    £d.] 
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of  language.  Whal  then  shall  we  say  ?  even  this;  thai  £ttiak 
speare,  no  mere  ohild  of  nature ;  no  mxtamaUm  of  genius ;  no 
passive  vehicle  of  inspiratbn  possessed  by  the  spirit,  not  possess 
ing  it ;  first  studied  patiently,  meditated  deeply,  understood  mi- 
nutely, till  knowledge,  become  habitual  and  intuitive,  wedded 
itself  to  his  habitual  feelings,  and  at  length  gave  birth  to  that  stu- 
pendous power,  by  which  he  stands  alone,  with  no  equal  or 
second  in  his  own  class ;  to  that  power,  which  seated  him  on  (xie 
of  the  two  glory-smitten  summits  of  the  poetic  mountain,  with 
Milton  as  his  compeer,  not  rival.  While  the  former  darts  himself 
forth,  and  passes  into  all  the  forms  of  human  character  and  passion, 
the  one  Proteus  of  the  fire  and  the  flood ;  the  other  attract!^  all 
forms  and  things  to  himself,  into  the  unity  of  his  own  ideal.  All 
things  and  modes  of  action  shape  themselves  anew  in  the  being 
of  Milton  ;  while  Shakspeare  becomes  all  things,  yet  for  ever  re- 
maining himself  O  what  great  men  hast  thou  not  produced, 
EnglaQd)  my  country  ! — Truly  indeed— 

Wt  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue, 
Which  Shakspeare  spake ;  the  faith  and  morals  hold. 
Which  Milton  held.    In  everything  we  are  sprung 
Of  earth's  first  blood,  have  titles  manifold.  ^ 

»  [<*  Shakspeare's  poetry  is  characterless,  that  is,  it  does  not  reflect  the 
individual  Shakspeare ;  but  John  Milton  is  in  every  line  of  the  Paradisf 
\^r    Table  Talk,  p.  67.    Ed.] 
^  [Wordsworth's  P.  W.,  iii.,  p.  100,  edit.  1840.    Ed.] 
[Mr.  Wordsworth's  noble  Preface,  often  referred  to  in  these  pages,  con- 
tains as  high  a  tribute  -to 


that  mighty  orb  of  song 


The  divine  Milton- 


(to  quote  the  author's  words  in  another  place),  as  one  great  poet  could  pay 
to  another.  (See  also  his  three  fine  sonnets  relating  to  Milton,  Poet 
Works,  iii.,  pp.  188-9-90.)  It  would  have  been  out  of  his  way  to  speak 
of  Milton's  prose — ^though  such  prose  none  but  the  author  of  Paradise 
Lost  could  have  written.  If  matter  is  spiritus  m  eoaguio,*  as  some 
philosophers  aver,  this  grand  Miltonic  prose  may  fancifully  be  called  poUii 

*  **  When  Leibnlts  eallt  matter  Vu  »Utp-ataU  of  the  Monads,  or  when  Hematerhvli 
uuam  i\—4m  gtrvta^mm  GM«f— ewdled  ■plrlt,->there  Ilea  a  moaning  In  theae  ( 
stoostabe**    TVoiuM. /(tf.,  p.  190.    See  also  Lit.  Remains,  111.,  p.  330. 
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im  emiguio.  Yet  I  think  it  is  more  truly  and  properly  prose  than  the 
high-strained  passages  of  Jeremy  Taylor. 

Dante  is  by  some  accounted  a  greater  poet  than  Milton,  as  being  a  great- 
er philosopher ;  I  think  that  he  showed  the  philosopher  in  his  poetry  too 
much  to  be  the  best  of  poets,  especially  in  the  ParadUo  A  poet  should 
sToid  science,  which  is  ever  in  a  process  of  change  and  development,  and 
abide  by  the  fixed  and  eternal ;  great  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  lore 
contained  in  Dante*s  poem  is  dead,  and  but  for  the  poetic  spices  with 
which  it  is  embalmed,  and  the  swathe-bands  of  the  poetic  form  in  which 
it  is  preserved,  would  long  since  have  been  scattered  abroad,  like  any  un- 
' sepulchred  dust  and  ashes.  I  am  here  speaking  of  physics  and  metaphy- 
sics :  if  wise  reflections,  just  sentiments,  and  deep  moral  and  spiritual 
maxims  are  referred  to  in  this  comparison,  then  surely  the  English  poet 
has  greatly  the  advantage  in  thought  and  still  more  in  expression.  Philo- 
sophy in  the  song  of  Milton  is  better  harmonized  with  poetry  than  in  that 
of  Dante ;  it  is  fused  into  the  poetic  mass  by  something  accompanying  it 
which  appeals  to  the  heart  and  moral  being ;  or  it  is  introduced  obliquely, 
with  a  touch  of  tenderness,  which  brings  it  into  unison  with  the  human 
actions  and  passions  of  the  poem,  as  in  that  beautiful  passage, 

Others  apart  sate  on  a  hill  retired-^* 

which  seems  so  like  a  new  voice  of  The  Preacher,  pathetically  satirizing 
the  efibrts  of  man  after  speculative  knowledge  and  insight.  There  is  to 
be  sure  some  fictitious  or  defunct  astronomy  and  spherology  in  the  great 
poem  of  Milton  ;t  but  it  is  lightly  touched  on  and  imaginatively  present- 
ed ;  compare  the  passages  that  treat  of  these  subjects  in  the  Paradise  Lost, 
especially  that  noble  speech  of  the  Angc]^  in  the  eighth  book,  with  the 
first  and  second  cantos  of  the  Paradiso  ;  surely  the  later  poetry  is  to  the 
earlier  as  *'  Hyperion  to  a  Satyr,"  so  far  does  it  exceed  in  richness  and 
poetic  grace.  Bixxarra  Teologia !  says  a  Commeiftator  on  a  passage  in 
the  Purgatario  (C.  iii.,  1.  18).  Bixxarra  Filosofia  may  we  say  of  that  in 
the  ParadUo  (C.  I.,  at  the  end),  which  begins  finely,  but  ends  with  mak- 
ing specific  gravity  depend  upon  original  sin  ;  unless  nothing  but  a  fanciful 
flight  is  intended.  What  a  pomp  of  piiilosophy,  exclaums  M.  Merian, 
•peaking  of  this  passage,--and .  all  to  usher  in  a  foolery  !  "  Every  great 
poet  is  a  profound  philosopher  :*'  that  is,  he  sees  deep  into  the  life  and 
soul  of  the  things  which  are  already  known — and  has  a  special  mastery 
over  them ;  but  is  not  necessarily  beyond  his  age  in  speculative  science. 
Certainly  this  cannot  be  predicated  either  of  Dante  or  of  Milton. 

I  own  myself  of  the  vulgar  herd  in  greatly  preferring  the  first  to  the 
other  sections  of  Dante*s  Poem — nay  even  venture  to  think,  that  if  it  had 
not  been  both  more  striking  than  those  two  other  parts  in  its  general 
•tmcture  and  more  abundant  in  passages  of  power  and  of  beauty,  the  Di- 

•  Pandlss  Lott,  b.  U ,  L  55S-41.  t  Ibn  b.  Ui.,  L  431,  et  Mq. 
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trina  Commedia  would  nerer  hare  been  a  funmu  poem  at  alL  The 
•  plan  of  describing  the  unseen  world  in  three  diyisions  would  not  hw# 
made  it  so ;  there  were  Paradise  Losts  before  Milton's  which  it  would  be 
time  lost  to  read.  Milton  is  finer  in  Hell  than  in  Hearen,  finest  of  all  ia 
his  earthly  Paradise,  and  Dante's  h^fermo  is  better  than  his  Fwrgaiono  oar 
Paradisoy  because  he  could  put  more  of  this  earth  into  it,— conform  it 
more  to  the  only  world  the  form  of  which  he  was  acquainted  with.  Men 
cannot  make  bricks  without  straw  nor  fine  houses  without  bricks  or  stones* 
nor  fine  poems  without  sensuous  materiaL 

The  Divma  Commedia  is  more  cousiderable  in  religion  and  ecdesiaeti- 
c<il  politics,  I  think, — on  which  last  head  there  was  some  accordance  be- 
twixt its  author  and  Milton,— than  for  its  philosophy ;  the  highest  concep- 
tion of  it  is  that  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  that  it  is  "  the  soul  of  the  Middle  Ages 
rendered  rhythmically  yisible" — ^the  voice  of  <*  ten  Christian  centuries  f* 
— **  the  Thought  they  lived  by  bodied  forth  in  everlasting  music.'*  Its 
author  is  great,  as  Mr.  C.  observes,  from  "  fiery  emphasis,"  and  intensity 
rather  than  from  comprehensiveness  or  catholicity  of  spirit.  His  was 
.  **  not  a  great  Catholic — was  even  a  narrow  sectarian  mind.**  If  Medise- 
ralism  in  Dante's  day  was  a  sectarian  thing,  cut  ofi*  from  thought  expand- 
ing beyond  it — then,  when  the  torch  had  not  been  kindled  in  the  hand  of 
Dea  Cartes,  and  the  revolt  against  the  dominant  Aristotelian  ism  was  yet 
.  to  be^in,  what  must  it  be  now,  when  thought  has  been  expanding  during 
nX  more  centuries,  whilst  It  remains  fixed,  rigid — not  lifeless  as  a  mummy 
—but  imprisoning  the  life  it  has  with  bands  and  cerements  ia  a  body  of 
death! 

But  Dante's  imagination  was  as  mediaeval  as  his  theology  and  philosophy , 
hovering  continually  between  the  horrible  sublime  and  the  hideous  gro- 
tcs(]ue,  and  sometimes  saved  only  from  the  ridiculous  by  the  chaste  seve- 
rity of  a  style  which  is  the  very  Diana  of  poetical  composition.  Witness, 
amongst.^a  cloud  of  witnesses,  his  Minos,  whom  he  has  equipped  with  a 
tail  long  and  lithe  enoifgh  to  go  nine  times  round  his  body  ! — ^the  wise 
conqueror  and  righteous  judge  is  degraded  into  a  worse  monster  than  the 
Minotnur,  in  order  that  he  may  indicate  every  circle  in  a  fantastic  hell 
down  to  the  ninth  and  last.  How  would  Pindar  have  been  horror-stricken 
tn  inoillinfJTrrn  thus  turned  into  a  hideous  automaton  sign- post !  In 
PaifiteVtiHlds  the  demigod  sinks  into  the  beast-man,  while  in  those  of 
Milton -devils  appear  as  deities,  fit  indeed  to  obtain  adoration  from  the  daz- 
zled mind, — ^not  frightful  fiends  but  wicked  angels — specious  and  seductive 
as  they  actually  are  to  the  human  heart  and  imagination.  Milton  has  bor- 
rowed from  Dante,  but  how  has  he  multiplied  his  splendors,  how  nobly 
exchanged  his  **  detestable  horrors  "•  for  a  pageantry  of  Hell  that  far  ex- 
ceeds the  luminous  pomp  of  his  Paradise  in  sublimity  and  beauty ! 

We,  whr?  feel  thus,  can  enter  into  Mr.  Carlyle*s  high  notion  of  Dante's 
genius,  yet  own  the  justice  of  Mr.  Llmdor's  searching  and  severe  criticism 

*  Far  a  Ktiiklng  account  of  these  "detosl&ble  \ionui%^^  mb  lAx  \a\%\i  l^^xuv'^  Vb»^ 
MHJaa  Mod  Fhncy, 


^MMI 
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vpon  the  products  of  it,  though  ihe  two  views  appear  dissimilar  as  day 
and  nij^ht.  The  one.  displays  the  D.  C.  under  a  rich  moonlight,  which 
clothes  its  dreary  flats  and  ru;;ged  hollows  with  sublime  shadow  ;  the  other 
under  a  cold  keen  dawning  daylight,  which  shows  the  whole  landscape, 
but  not  its  noblest  countenance.  Mr.  C.  so  far  idealizes  his  Hero  Poet, 
that  without  keeping  out  of  view  his  characteristic  faults,  he,  with  a  far 
finer  economy,  converts  them  into  cognate  virtues  ;  the  poet's  stern,  an- 
gry temper,  for  instance,  appears  through  Mr.  C.*s  glorifying  medium  like 
earnest  sincerity,  religious  severity,  a  spiritual  sadness ;  and  he  contrasts 
his  "  implacable,  grim-trenchant  face "  with  his  **  soft  ethereal  soul " 
more  beautifully  perhaps  than  quite  truthfully ;  for  Dante*s  soul  was  not 
ail  softness.  Indeed  it  escapes  this  powerful  advocate  that  the  heroic  poet 
was  bitter.  Arc  the  noblest  minds  embittered  then  by  evil  and  calamity  ? 
Do  they  clothe  themselves  with  cursing  an  with  a  garment ^  and  forget 
that  judgment  as  well  as  vengeance  belongs  to  God  ?  Dante's  soul  was  fbll 
of  pity,  say  other  apologists,  but  he  deemed  it  sinful  to  commiserate  those 
whom  God's  justice  bad  condemned.  Justice  forsooth ! — and  huw  knew  he 
whom  God  had  condemned — that  He  had  sunk  Brutus  and  Cassius  into  the 
nethermost  pit,  and  doomed  poor  Pope  Celestine  to  be  wasp-stung  to  all  eter- 
nity on  the  banks  of  Acheron  ?  I  deny  not  his  pity  or  his  piety ;  yet  I  say 
that  thus  to  fabricate  visions  of  divine  w^rath  upon  individuals  was  a  bad 
sign  both  of  his  age  and  of  himself— the  sign  of  a  violent  and  presump- 
tuous spirit.  Again,  are  the  nublef>t  minds  moody  and  mournful  as  Dante 
is  described  to  have  been  ?  '  Rather  they 

bate  no  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope,  but  still  Wat  up  and  steer 
Right  onward. 

Thus  did  John  Milton,  whom  with  Mr.  Landor  I  cannot  help  honoring 
and  admiring  above  any  other  poet  of  past  times  except  Shakspeare.  .His 
indeed  was  what  Mr.  Carlyle  ascribes  to  Johnson,  "  a  gigantic  calmnes^'-^ 
nay  more,  an  almost  angelic  serenity  and  cheerfulness ;  to  judge  from  the 
tone  of  his  writings,  with  which  the  tenor  of  his  life  seems  to  agree 
S  C] 


CHAPTER  XVL 

Striking  points  of  difference  between  the  Poets  of  the  present  age  and  those 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries — Wish  expressed  for  the  union 
of  the  characteristic  merits  of  both. 

Christendom,  from  its  first  settlement  on  feudal  rights,  has  been 
so  far  one  great  body,  however  imperfectly  organized,  that  a 
similar  spirit  will  be  found  in  each  period  to  have  been  acting  in 
all  its  members.  The  study  of  Shakspeare's  poems^-(l  do  not 
include  his  dramatic  works,  eminently  as  they  too  deserve  that 
title) — led  me  to  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  contemporary 
poets  both  in  England  and  in  other  countries.  But  my  attention 
was  especially  fixed  on  those  of  Italy,  from  the  birth  to  the  death 
of  Shakspeare  ;  that  being  the  country  in  which  the  fine  arts  had 
been  most  sedulously,  and  hitherto  most  successfully  cultivated. 
Abstracted  from  the  degrees  and  peculiarities  of  individual  genius, 
the  properties  common  to  the  good  writers  of  each  period  seem  to 
establish  one  striking  point  of  difference  between  the  poetry  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  that  of  the  present  age.  The 
remark  may  perhaps  be  extended  to  the  sister  art  of  painting.  At 
least  the  latter  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  former.  In  the  present 
age  the  poet — (I  would  wish  to  be  understood  as  speaking  gene- 
rally, and  without  allusion  to  individual  names) — seems  to  pro- 
pose to  himself  as  his  main  object,  and  as  that  which  is  the  most 
characteristic  of  his  art,  new  and  striking  images;  with  incidents 
that  interest  the  affections  or  excite  the  curiosity.  Both  his  cha- 
racters and  his  descriptions  he  renders,  as  much  as  possible,  spe- 
cific and  individual,  even  to  a  degree  of  portraiture.  In  his 
diction  and  metre,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  comparatively  care- 
less. The  measure  is  either  constructed  on  no  previous  system, 
and  acknowledges  no  justifying  principle  but  that  of  the  writer's 
convenience  ;  or  else  some  mechanical  movemeot  is  adopted,  of 
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which  one  couplet  or  stanza  is  so  far  an  adequate  specimen,  as 
that  the  occasional  diOTerences  appear  evidently  to  arise  from 
accident,  or  the  qualities  of  the  language  itself,  not  from  medi- 
tation and  an  intelligent  purpose.  And  the  language  from  Pope's 
translation  of  Homer,  to  Darwin's  Temple  of  Nature,*  may,  not- 
withstanding some  illustrious  exceptions,  be  too  faithfully  cha- 
racterized, as  claiming  to  be  poetical  for  no  better  reason  than 
that  it  would  be  intolerable  in  conversation  or  in  prose.  Though 
alas !  even  our  prose  writings,  nay  even  the  style  of  our  more  set 
discourses,  strive  to  be  in  the  fashion,  and  trick  themselves  out 
in  the  soiled  and  over- worn  finery  of  the  meretricious  muse.  It 
is  true  that  of  late  a  great  improvement  in  this  respect  is  observ. 
able  in  our  most  popular  writers.  But  it  is  equally  true,  that  this 
recurrence  to  plain  sense  and  genuine  mother  English  is  far  from 
being  general ;  and  that  the  composition  of  our  novels,  magazines, 
public  harangues,  and  the  like,  is  commonly  as  trivial  in  thought, 
and  yet  enigmatic  in  expression,  as  if  Echo  and  Sphinx  had  laid 
their  heads  together  to  construct  it.  Nay,  even  of  those  who  have 
most  rescued  themselves  from  this  contagion,  I  should  plead 
inwardly  guilty  to  the  charge  of  duplicity  or  cowardice,  if  I 
withheld  my  conviction,  that  few  have  guarded  ihe  purity  of  their 
native  tongue  with  that  jealous  care,  which  the  sublime  Dante,  in 
his  tract  De  la  volgare  Eloqxienza,  declares  to  be  the  first  duty  of 
a  poet.*     For  language  is  the  armory  of  the  human  mind ;  and 

I  First  published  in  1803. 

*  [See  I.,  c.  xix.,  s.  ii.,  c.  i.  The  spirit  breathing  in  this  Fragment 
may  justify  what  Mr.  C.  says ;  but  Dante  does  not  appear  to  have  used  the 
expression  attributed  to  him  in  the  text.     Ed. 

It  seems  probable  that  Mr.  Coleridge  alluded  to  the  following  passage, 
which  I  found  written  by  his  hand  in  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Joan 
of  Arc. 

Degne  di  sommo  stilo  sono  le  somme  Cose,  cid  i,  PAmore,  la  LibertiL,  la 
Virt^,  I'ImmortalitJL,  e  quelle  altre  Cose  che  per  cagion  di  esse  sono  nella 
Mente  nostra  conceputi ;  per  che  per  niun  Accidente  non  siano  fatte  vili. 
Guardisi  adunque  ciascuno,  e  discerna  quello  che  dicemo :  e  quando  vuole 
queste  somme  Cose  puramente  cantare,  prima*  bevendo  nel  Font«  di  Eli- 

*  That  U,  waiting  fbr»  and  Mixing  the  moment  of  deep  Feeling,  and  ttirrlng  Imagina. 
tloa,  after  baTlng,  by  iteadfast  accurate  OlxieiTatkm,  and  by  calm  and  profonnd  Medlla< 

filled  himself,  as )  were,  ?ith  hia  tabjett    8.  T.  C. 
•        21* 
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at  cmce  contains  the  trophies  of  its  past,  and  the  weapons  orhi 
future  conquests.  Animodverte,  says  Hobbes,  quam  dt  al 
improprietato  verborum  pronum  hominibus '  prolabi  in  errorei 
circa  ipsas  res!'  Sat  [vero],  says  Sennertus,*  in  hlUs  vita 
brcvitate  et  natursB  obscuritatej  rerum  est,  quibus  cognoscendifl 
tempus  impendatur,  ut  [oonfusis  et  multivocis]  sermonibus 
intelligendis  illud  .consumere  opus  non  sit.  [Eheu !  quantas 
strages  paravere  verba  nubila,  ques  tot  dicunt  ut  nihil  di- 
cunt ; — nubes  potius,  e  quibus  et  in  rebus  politicis  et  in  ecclesia 
turbines  et  tonitrua  crumpunt !]  Et  proinde  recte  dictum  putamue 

a  Platone  in    Grorgia:  9t  i»  ri  tfr&^ar«  tlStl,tX9trat  gmC  rAv^iyitmra:  el 

ab  Bpicteto,  ^px^  wmiSti9tt§f  4  rtop  ^M^arMy  iviwKttfnt :  et  prudeutissinie 

GalenUS  SCribit,  *  «*•'  ^w/»^t«»  XP^i^ts  rm^x^ttva- xmi  rtiP  raw  v^/fi^nM 
Iwtrapimt  y/^iy. 

Egregie  vero  J.  C.  Scaliger,  in  Lib.  I.  de  Plantis :  Estprimum, 
inquit,  sapientis  officium,  bene  sentire,  ut  sibi  vivat :  proximum, 
bene  loqui,  ut  patriae  vivat." 

Something  analogous  to  the  materials  and  structure  of  modem 
poetry  I  seem  to  have  noticed — (but  here  I  beg  to  be  understood 

(^ona,  ponga  sicuramente  a  Paceordata  lAfra  il  sommo  Plettro,  e  costuma- 
timente  cominci.  Ma  a  fare  questa  Canzone,  e  questa  Divisione,  come  si 
dee — qu)  d  la  Difficolti,  qui  h  la  Fatica :  perci5  che  mai  senza  Acuroe 
d'Ingegno,  ne  senza  AssiduitiL  d*Arte,  ne  senza  Abito  di  Scienze,  non  si 
potrSi  fare.  E  quest!  sono  qnelli,  che  '1  Poeta  nel  L.  VI.  de  la  Eneide 
chiami  Diletti  da  Dio,  e  da  la  ardente  Virtu  alzati  al  Cielo,  e  FigUuoli  di 
Dio,  avegna  che  figuratamente  parli. 

E  per5  si  confcssa  la  Sciocchezza  di  coloro,  i  quali  senza  Arte,  e  senza 
Scienza,  confidando  si  solamente  del  loro  Ingcgno,  si  pongono  a  cantar 
sommamente  le  Cose  somme.  Adunque  cessino  questi  tali  da  tanta  loro 
Presunzione,  e  se  per  la  loro  naturale  Desidia  sono  Oche,  non  vogliano 
PAqiiila,  che  altamente  Tola,  imitare. 

Dante^  de  la  volgare  EloquenzOy  .  ii.,  c.  4.*    S.  C.]. 

s  lExaminatio  et  Emendatio  MathematietB  hodiema,  (Dial,  ii.,  vol. 
17.,  p.  83  of  Molesworth*8  edit.)     S.  C] 

4  [See  the  chapter  p.  193,  De  nominibus  notns  ParaceUicis  in  his  folio 
works,  I^yden,  1676.  The  words  in  brackets  are  not  in  the  original,  and 
there  are  several  omusions. — 'EA.  The  sentence  cited  as  from  the  Gorgias, 
is  not  contained,  I  believe,  in  that  dialogue.    S.  C] 

*  f  This  Iliilaii  TWiioa  of  the  treatlM  Dt  tmlg.  EUq.  was  by  Trissino,  aecordlof  to  A. 
whoMAfB  thtkt  die  innilator  has.  In  many  places,  eonfonndcd  and  altered  tho 
7%0  LaUb  vaelalB,  which  the  Editor  refen  to,  U  b^  I>ii^\ft  YiVouMtXt.  %.Q.. 
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as  speaking  with  the  utmost  diffidence) — in  our  common  land- 
scape painters.  Their  foregrounds  and  intermediate  distances  are 
com[Hiratively  unattractive :  while  the  main  interest  of  the  land- 
scape is  thrown  into  the  back  ground,  where  mountains  and  tor-  • 
rents  an  i  castles  forbid  the  eye  to  proceed,  and  nothing  tempts  it 
to  trace  its  way  back  again.  But  in  the  works  of  the  great  Italian 
and  Flemish  masters,  the  front  and  middle  objects  of  the  land- 
scape arc  the  most  obvious  and  determinate,  the  interest  gradually 
dies  away  in  the  back  ground,  and  the  charm  and  peculiar  worth 
of  the  picture  consists,  not  so  much  in  the  specific  objects  which 
it  conveys  to  the  understanding  in  a  visual  language  formed  by 
the  substitution  of  figures  for  words,  as  in  the  beauty  and  har- 
mony of  the  colors,  lines,  and  expression,  with  which  the  objects 
are  represented.  Hence  novelty  of  subject  was  rather  avoided 
than  sought  for.  Superior  excellence  in  the  manner  of  treating 
the  same  subjects  was  the  trial  and  test  of  the  artist's  merit. 

Not  otherwise  is  it  with  the  more  polished  poets  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  especially  those  of  Italy.  The  imagery 
is  almost  always  general :  sun,  moon,  flowers,  breezes,  murmuring 
streams,  warbling  songsters,  delicious  shades,  lovely  damsels 
cruel  as  fair,  nymphs,  naiads,  and  goddesses,  are  the  materials 
which  are  common  to  all,  and  which  each  shaped  and  arranged 
according  to  his  judgment  or  fancy,  little  solicitous  to  add  or  to 
particularize.  If  we  make  an  honorable  exception  in  favor  of 
some  English  poets,  the  thoughts  too  are  as  little  novel  as  the 
images;  and  the  fable  of  their  narrative  poems,  for  the  most  part 
drawn  from  mythology,  or  sources  of  equal  notoriety,  derive  their 
chief  attractions  from  the  manner  of  treating  them  ;  from  impas- 
sioned flow,  or  picturesque  arrangement.  In  opposition  to  the 
present  age,  and  perhaps  in  as  faulty  an  extreme,  they  placed  the 
essence  of  poetry  in  the  art.  The  excellence,  at  which  they 
aimed,  consisted  in  the  exquisite  polish  of  the  diction,  combined 
with  perfect  simplicity.  This  their  prime  object  they  attained  by 
the  avoidance  of  every  word,  which  a  gentleman  would  not  use  in 
dignified  conversation,  and  of  every  word  and  phrase,  whidh  none 
but  a  learned  man  tpoiild  use  ;  by  the  studied  position  of  words 
and  phrases,  so  that  not  only  each  pari  aV\o\A^  \^  x^Ao^v^ws*  vcw 
itself,  but  contribute  to  the  harmony  of  l\ve  -wXxoXe^  e^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
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ferring  and  conducting  to  the  melody  of  all  the  foregoing  and  fid* 
lowing  words  of  the  same  period  or  stanza ;  and  lastly  with  equal 
labor,  the  greater  because  unbetrayed,  by  the  variation  and  va- 
^  nous  harmonies  of  their  metrical  movement.  Their  measures, 
however,  were  not  indebted  fi>r  their  variety  to  the  introduction 
of  new  metres,  such  as  have  been  attempted  of  late  in  the  Aloozo 
and  Imogen,*  and  others  borrowed  from  the  German,  having  in 
their  very  mechanism  a  specific  overpowering  tune,  to  which  the 
generous  reader  humors  his  voice  and  emphasis,  with  more  in* 
dulgence  to  the  author  than  attention  to  the  meaning  or  quantity 
the  words ;  but  which,  to  an  ear  familiar  with  the  numertms 
.  lunds  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets,  had  an  effect  not  unlike 
that  of  galloping  over  a  paved  road  in  a  German  stage- wagon' 
without  springs.  On  the  contrary,  the  elder  bards  both  of  Italy 
and  England  produced  a  far  greater  as  well  as  more  charming 
variety  by  countless  modifications,  and  subtle  balances  of  sound 
in  the  common  metres  of  their  country.  A  lasting  and  enviable 
reputation  awaits  that  man  of  genius,  who  should  attempt  and 
realize  a  union  ;  who  should  recall  the  high  finish,  the  appro- 
priateness, the  facility,  the  delicate  proportion,  and  above  all,  the 
perfusive  and  omnipresent  *grace,  which  have  preserved,  as  in  a 
shrine  of  precious  amber,  the  Sparrow  of  Catullus,  the  Swallow, 
the  Grasshopper,  and  all  the  other  little  loves  of  Anacreon ;  and 
which,  with  bright,  though  diminished  glories,  revisited  the  youth 
and  early  manhood  of  Christian  Europe,  in  the  vales  of*  Arno, 

B  [Here  is  a  stanza  of  ibis  overpowering  metre  : — 

A  warrior  so  bold  and  a  vir^h  so  bright 

Conversed  as  they  sat  on  the  green ; 
They  gazed  on  each  other  with  tender  delight ; 
Alonzo  the  brave  was  the  name  of  the  knight, 

The  maid's  was  the  fair  Imogene. 

Mr.  Sonthey  adopted  this  metre  for  his  popular  ballad — ^Mary  the  Maid 
of  the  Inn.    Poet.  Works,  1838,  vol.  vi.,  p.  3.    S.  C] 

•  These  thoughts  were  suggested  to  me  during  the  perusal  of  the  Mad- 
rigals of  Giovambatista  Strozzi  published  in  Florence  in  May,  1593,  by  his 
ions  Lorenzo  and  Filippo  Strozzi,  with  a  dedication  to  their  paternal  uncle, 
S^ffforZeone  Strom,  Generate  delle  battaf^lie  di  Safita  Chiesa.    As  I 
Ja  not  remember  to  bare  seen  either  the  poemt  ot  V^«\t  viii^^t  TtATdXAiottAd 
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and  the  groves  of  Isis  and  of  Cam ; — and  who  with  these  should 
combine  the  keener  interest,  deeper  pathos,  manlier  reflection, 

in  any  English  work,  or  to  have  found  them  in  any  of  the  common  col- 
lections of  Italian  poetry  ;*  and  as  the  little  work  is  of  rare  occurrence,  I 
will  transcribe  a  few  specimens.  I  have  seldom  met  with  compositions 
that  possessed,  to  my  feelings,  more  of  that  satisfying  entireness,  that  com- 
plete adequateness  of  the  manner  to  the  matter  which  so  charms  us  in ' 
Anacreon,  joined  with  the  tenderness,  and  more  than  the  delicacy  of  C.i- 
tullus.  Trifles  as  they  are,  they  were  probably  elaborated  with  great  care ; 
yet  in  the  perusal  we  refer  them  to  a  spontaneous  energy  rather  than  to 
Toluntary  effort.  To  a  cultivated  taste  there  is  a  delight  in  perfection  for 
its  own  sake,  independently  of  the  material  in  which  it  is  manifested,  that 
none  but  a  cultivated  taste  can  understand  or  appreciate. 

After  what  I  have  advanced,  it  would  appear  presumption  to  offer  a 
translation;  even  if  the  attempt  were  not  discouraged  by  the  different 
genius  of  the  English  mind  and  language,  which  demands  a  denser  body  of 
thought  as  the  condition  of  a  high  polish,  than  the  Italian.  1  cannot  but 
deem  it  likewise  an  advantage  in  the  Italian  tongue,  in  many  other  respects 
inferior  to  our  own,  that  the  language  of  poetry  is  more  distinct  from  that 
of  prose  than  with  us.  From  the  earlier  appearance  and  established  pri- 
macy of  the  Tuscan  poets,  concurring  with  the  number  of  independent 
states,  and  the  diversity  of  written  dialects,  the  Italians  have  gained  a 
poetic  idiom,  as  the  Greeks  before  them  had  obtained  from  the  same  causes, 
with  greater  and  more  various  discriminations,  for  example,  the  Ionic  for 
their  heroic  verses ;  the  Attic  for  their  iambic ;  and  the  two  modes  of  the 
Doric  for  the  lyric  or  sacerdotal,  and  the  pastoral,  the  distinctions  ot 
which  were  doubtless  more  obvious  to  the  Greeks  themselves  than  they  are 
tons. 

I  will  venture  to  add  one  other  observation  before  I  proceed  to  the  tran- 
scription. I  am  aware  that  the  sentiments  which  I  have  avowed  con 
ceming  the  points  of  difference  between  the  poetry  of  the  present  age,  and 
that  of  the  period  between  1500  and  1C50,  are  the  reverse  of  the  opinion 
commonly  entertained.  I  was '  conversing  on  this  subject  with  a  friend, 
when  the  servant,  a  worthy  and  sensible  woman,  coming  in,  I  placed  before 
her  two  engravings,  the  one  a  pinky-colored  plate  of  the  day,  the  other  a 
masterly  etching  by  Salvator  Rosa  from  one  of  his  own  pictures.  On  press- 
ing her  to  tell  us  which  she  preferred,  after  a  little  blushing  and  flutter  of 
feeling,  she  replied — **  Why,  that.  Sir,  to  be  sure  !  (pointing  to  the  ware 
from  the  Fleet-street  print  shops) — it's  so  neat  and  elegant.  T'other  is 
such  a  »eratehy  slovenly  .thing  "  An  artist,  whose  writings  are  scarcely 
Itss  valuable  than  his  pictures,  and  to  whose  authority  more  deference  will 
be  willingly  paid,  than  I  could  even  wish  should  be  shown  to  mine,  has  told 
Wy  aiid  firom  his  own  experience  too,  that  good  taste  ixv>\%t.V^^^»\QLVt^^'«Ki^ 

*  [Gmnba,  p.  593,  calls  this  ed\Uou  ran  cditioM.   ^ii-\ 
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and  the  fresher  and  more  varbus  imagery,  which  give  a  Talm 

like  all  other  good  thingt,  is  the  retalt  of  thought  and  the  rabmissire  study 
of  the  best  models**  If  it  be  tsked,  **  But  what  sball  I  deem  such  ?^— the 
answer  isn  presume  those  to  be  the  best,  the  reputation  of  which  has  been 
matured  into  fame  by  the  consent  of  ages.  For  wisdom  always  hns  a  final 
majority,  if  not  by  conviction,  yet  by  acquiescence.  In  addition  to  Sir  J. 
Reynolds  I  may  mention  Harris  of  Salisbury ;  who  in  one  of  his  philosophical 
disquisitions  has  written  on  the  means  of  acquiring  a  just  taste  with  the 
precision  of  Aristotle,  and  the  elegance  of  Quinctilian.t 

MADRIGAU. 

Gelido  suo  ruscel  chiaro,  e  tranquillo 
M'inaegn6  Amor  di  state  a  mezzo^l  giomo , 
Ardean  le  selve,  ardean  le  piagge,  e  i  colli. 
Ond  'io,  ch'  al  piu  gran  gielo  furdoe  sfarillo, 
Subito  corsi ;  ma  si  puro  adomo 
Gjrsene  il  vidi,  che  turbar  no'l  yolli : 
Sol  mi  specchiava,  e'n  dolce  ombrosa  sponda 
Mi  staya  intento  al  mormorar  dell'  onda. 

Aure  dell'  angoscioso  viver  mio 

Refrigerio  soave, 

£  dolce  si,  che  pii!i  non  mi  par  grave 

Ne*l  arder,  ne*l  morir,  anz*  il  desio ; 

Deh  voi'l  ghiaccio,  e  le  iinbi,  e'l  tempo  rio 

*  I"  On  whom  then  can  he  rely,  or  who  shall  show  hfm  the  path  that  lends  to  excel- 
lence 9  The  answer  is  obvious.  Those  groat  masters  who  have  travelled  the  same  road 
with  success  are  the  most  likely  to  conduct  others.  The  works  of  those  who  have  stood 
the  test  of  ages  have  a  claim  to  that  respect  and  veneration  to  which  no  modem  can  pre- 
tend. The  duration  and  stability  of  their  &me  is  sufficient  to  evince  that  it  has  not  been 
suspended  upon  the  slender  ttiread  of  fashion  and  caprice,  but  bound  to  the  human  heart 
by  every  tie  of  sympathetic  admiration.**    Reynolds.    Dueourtt  IL    Ed.] 

t  \^en  Philological  Inquiries :  Pnrt  ii.,  chap,  xll.,  especially  the  concluding  paragraphs. 
This  Treatise  is  contained  in  V(d.  il.  of  the  coll^tive  edition  of  the  works  of  Harris— -by 
his  son  the  Eari  of  Malmesbury,  in  two  vols.,  4to.    London,  1801. 

James  Harris,  the  author  of  tJiose  volumes,  was  bom  in  the  Close  of  Salisbury,  July  SO, 
1709— died  Dec.  S3, 1780.  He  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  Hemes,  a  work  on  Universal 
Grammar ;  which,  according  to  Bishop  Lowth,  presents  *'  the  roost  beautiftil  exnmple  of 
analysts  that  has  been  exhibited  since  the  days  of  Aristotle  :**  and  three  Treatises  con- 
eeming  Art— Music,  Painting  and  Poetry,  and  Happibess — which  imitate  the  niethtid  uf 
Plato,  and  are  written  with  admimble  distinctnoM.  Harris  was  not  given  up  wholly  to 
literary-  imrsults,  and  domestic  and  social  amusoments,  though  possessed  of  high  qualifi 
ration  B  for  both  the  one  and  the  other :  ^e  also  took  n  part  in  public  life,  held  the  office 
first  of  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  then  for  about  two  years. of  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury. .  In 
1774  he  became  Secretary  and  Comptroller  to  the  Queen.  He  represented  the  Borough  of 
Christ  Chnreh  till  the  day  of  his  death,  was  assiduous  in  the  discharge  of  his  parliament- 
mrydmty,  and  ocauloBnlly  took  a  share  in  debates.  See  Memoirs  of  the  A'tathor  by  hit 
Maa,  pnOxed  to  biM  workM,    8.  C.J  ^ 
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idha  name  that  will  not  pass  away  to  the  poets  who  have  done 

Discacciatene  omai,  che  Tonda  chiara, 
E  1'  ombra  non  men  cara 
A  scherzare,  e  cantar  per  suoi  boschettit 
£  prati  festa  et  allegrezza  alletti. 

* 

Pacifiche,  ma  spesso  in  amorosa 

Guerra  co'fiori,  e  V  erba 

Alia  stagione  acerba 

Verdi  insegne  del  giglio  e  della  rosa, 

Movete,  Aure,  pian  pian ;  che  tregua  h  poea 

Se  non  pace,  io  ritrove; 

E  so  ben  dove  : — Oh  vago,  e  mansueto 

Sguardo,  oh  labbra  d*ambrosia,  oh  rider  lieto  * 

Hor  come  an  scoglio  stassi, 

Hor  come  un  rio  se'n  fugge» 

Ed  hor  crud'  orsa  rugge, 

Hor  canta  ang^eV*  pio :  ma  che  non  faasi  ? 

E  che  non  famroi,  O  sassi, 

0  riW,  o  belue,  o  Dii,  questa  mia  Tagi 

Non  so,  se  ninfa,  6  raaga, 

Non  so,  se  donna,  i  Dea, 

Non  so,  se  dolce  6  rea  ? 

Piangendo  mi  baciaste, 
E  ridendo  il  negaste : 
In  doglia  hebbivi  pia« 
In  festa  hebbivi  ria : 
Nacque  gioia  di  pianti. 
Dolor  di  riso :  0  amanti 
Miseri,  habbiate  insieme 
Ognor  paura  e  speme. 

Bel  Fior,  ta  mi  rimembri 
La  mgiadosa  guancia  del  bel  vlao ; 
E  si  vera  I'assembri,  •  ' 

Che*n  te  sovente,  come  in  lei  m'afliM: 
Et  hor  del  vago  riso, 
Hor  del  sereno  sguardo 
Io  pur  cieco  riguardo.    Ma  qnal  foggt* 
0  Roea;  il  mattin  lieve  ?    - 
,    -      •        E  chi  te,  come  neve, 

E'l  mio  cor  teco,  e  la  mia  Tita  slrai(S|jk\ 


honor  to  c 
deceasora.' 
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Anna*  mil,  Anns  dolM,  oh  oempre  miovo 

E  pia  ehiaro  conceato, 

QuantB  dolcezzi.  sento 

Id  sol  Anoa  dicendo !    In  my  pur  pruoro, 

Ne  qui  tra  noi  ritrnoro, 

Ne  M  cieli  armoDit, 

Che  def  twl  nome  tno  piit  doles  ■!•: 

AltM  il  Cielo,  tltro  Amore, 

Altn  Qoo  laonk  I'Ecco  dal  mio  can. 

Hor  cbe'I  pnto,  e  U  mItb  li  ■colon, 

Al  tuo  lerBDO  ombmao 

Hnorine,  ilto  Ripoao, 

Deb  ch  'io  ripoM  run  aol  notto,  an  bra*- 

Hio  le  fera,  e  gli  kngelU,  ogniin  talon 

H>  qnalcbe  paca ;  io  qnando, 

Lano  1  Don  TODne  eirando, 


Risi  e  piBDai  d'Amor ;  ni  peiA  mai 

Se  DOn  in  Gainma,  b  'a  onda,  b  'a  Tento  Kriwi : 

SpeMo  m«rci  trorai 

Cmdel ;  sempre  in  me  morto,  in  iltri  viMi : 

Hor  d>'  pi&  tcuri  Abinei  al  ciel  m'alzai, 

Hor  ne  pui  caddi  giuBo ; 

Stanco  al  fin  qui  ion  chioM. 

'  [Tba  union  of"  high  finish  and  perflwive  grace  with  pathos  and  muilf 
refiecHoa" — pathoa  recalling  the  peculiar  tone  or  SoDtbe;  with  a  Words- 
wortJiian  itrccgth  of  thonght  and  atateliDcaa  of  aeDtiment — is  eiemplified, 
■■  itaeema  to  me,  in  the  poetry  of  Mr.  H.  Taylor  (not  to  speak  of  its  other 
merits  of  a  diflereat  kind)  especially  his  later  poetry,  and  very  e^iquisitely 
in  his  printed  but  uDpnblished  Lines  writtco  in  nmembrance  of  E.  G.  Vil- 
licTS.  A  friend_  pointed  out  to  me,  what  I  had  before  been /tefin^,  the  fine 
iotcrwoTen  harmony  of  the  stanza  in  this  poem,  which,  though  long  and 
reried,  forms  a  whole  to  the  ear  as  truly  as  the  more  formal  SpenKriun 
ftsnza,  but  has  a  soft,  flowing  movement  remarkably  well  fitted  for  the  ei- 
preiaioD  of  thoughtTnl  tendemesa,  and  well  illustrates  Mr.  Wordsworth'! 
nmark,  recorded  ia  thia  work,  on  the  masical  "sweep  of  whole  para- 
papbi.''    It  it  tuj  enough  to  inrent  new  metres,  bnt  come  new  metNi 
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which  the  world  has  lately  been  presented  with  will  never  live,  I  fear,  to 
be  old.  They  are  as  unmusical  and  not  so  spirited  as  a  Chicasaw  war- 
■oiig.  There  is  a  witch  in  Mr.  Tennyson's  poetry,  but  I  do  not  imagine 
that  any  great  part  of  her  witching  power  resides  in  newness  of  metre — 
though  perhaps  it  is  rash  even  to  hazard  a  conjecture  on  the  properties  of 
such  a  subtle  enchantress,  or  to  say  how  such  a  mysterious  siren  does  or 
doee  not  bewitch.    S.  C] 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Examination  of  the  tenets  peculiar  to  Mr.  Wordsworth — Rustic  life  (abova 
all,  low  and  rustic  life)  especially  unfavorable  to  the  formation  of  a 
human  diction — The  best  parts  of  language  the  product  of  philosophers, 
not  of  clovvTis  or  shepherds — Poetry  essentially  ideal  and  generic — The 
language  of  Milton  as  much  the  language  of  real  life,  yea,  incomparabLv 
more  so  than  that  of  the  cottager. 

As  far  then  as  Mr.  Wordsworth  in  his  preface  contended,  and 
most  ably  contended,  for  a  reformation  in  our  poetic  diction,  as 
far  as  he  has  evinced  the  truth  of  passion,  and  the  dramatic  pro- 
priety of  those  figures  and  metaphoi*s  in  the  original  poets,  wliich, 
stripped  of  their  justifying  reasons,  and  converted  into  more  arti- 
fices of  connexion  or  ornament,  constitute  the  characteristic 
falsity  in  the  poetic  style  of  the  moderns ;  and  as  far  as  he  has, 
with  equal  acuteness  and  clearness,  pointed  out  the  process  by 
which  this  change  was  effected,  and  the  resemblances  between 
that  state  into  wl)ich  the  reader's  mind  is  thrown  by  the  pleasur- 
able confusion  of  thought  from  an  unaccustomed  train  of  words 
and  images,  and  that  state  which  is  induced  by  the  natural  lan- 
guage of  impassioned  feeling  ;  he  undertook  a  useful  task,  and 
deserves  all  praise,  both  for  the  attempt  and  for  the  execution. 
The  provocations  to  this  remonstrance  in  behalf  of  truth  and 
nature  were  still  of  perpetual  recurrence  before  and  aft^r  the 
publication  of  this  preface.  I  cannot  likewise  but  add,  tliat  {hp 
comparison  of  such  poems  of  merit,  as  have  been  given  to  the 
public  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  with  the  majority  of 
those  produced  previously  to  the  appearance  of  that  preface, 
leave  no  doubt  on  my  mind,  that  Mr.  Wordsworth  is  fully  justi- 
fied in  believing  his  efforts  to  have  been  by  no  means  inef- 
fectual.  Not  oniy  in  the  verses  of  those  who  have  professed 
their  admiration  of  his  genius,  but  even  of  those  who  have  distin- 
guished  themselves  by  hostility  to   his  theory,  and  depreciation 
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of  hit)  writings,  arc  the  impressions  of  his  principles  plainly 
visible.  It  is  possible,  that  with  these  principles  others  may 
have  been  blended,  which  are  not  equally  evident ;  and  some 
which  are  unsteady  and  subvcrtible  from  the  narrowness  or  im- 
perfection of  their  basis.  But  it  is  more  than  possible,  that  these 
errors  of  defect  or  exaggeration,  by  kindling  and  feeding  the 
controversy,  may  have  conduced  not  only  to  the  wider  propaga- 
tion  of  the  accompanying  trutiis,  but  that,  by  their  frequent  pre- 
sentation to  the  mind  in  an  excited  state,  they  may  have  won  foi 
them  a  more  permanent  and  practical  result.  A  man  will 
borrow  a  part  from  his  opponent  the  more  easily,  if  he  feels  him- 
self justified  in  continuing  to  reject  a  part.  While  there 
remain  important  points  in  which  he  can  still  feel  himself  in  the 
right,  in  which  he  still  finds  firm  footing  for  continued  resistance, 
he  will  gradually  adopt  those  opinions,  which  were  the  least 
remote  from  his  own  convictions,  as  not  less  congruous  with  his 
own  theory  than  with  that  which  he  reprobates.  In  like  manner, 
with  a  kind  of  instinctive  prudence,  he  will  abandon  by  little  and 
little  his  weakest  posts,  till  at  length  he  seems  to  forget  that  they 
had  ever  belonged  to  him,  or  affects  to  consider  them  at  most  as 
accidental  and  "  petty  annexments,"  the  removal  of  which 
leaves  the  citadel  unhurt  and  unendangered. 

My  own  differences  from  certain  supposed  parts  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  theory  ground  themselves  on  the  assumption,  that 
his  worcjs  had  been  rightfully  interpreted,  as  purporting  that  the 
proper  diction  for  poetry  in  general  consists  altogether  in  a  lan- 
guage taken,  with  due  exceptions,  from  the  mouths  of  men  in 
real  life',  a  language  which  actually  constitutes  the  natural  con- 
versation of  men  under  the  influence  of  natural  feelings.  My 
objection  is,  first,  that  in  any  sense  this  rule  is  applicable  only  to 
certain  classes  of  poetry ;  secondly,  that  even  to  these  classes  it 
is  not  applicable,  except  in  such  a  sense,  as  hath  never  by  any 
one  (as  far  as  I  know  or  have  read)  been  denied  or  doubted  ; 
and  lastly,  that  as  fa~  as,  and  in  that  degree  in  which  it  is  prac- 
ticable, it  is  yet  as  a  rule  useless,  if  not  injurious,  and  therefore 
either  need  not,  or  ought  not  to  be  practised.  The  poet  informs 
his  reader  ♦hat  he  had  generally  chosen  low  and  rustic  life  ;'  but 

I  [In  the  last  edition  of  this  preface  the  wonl  "  humble  "  i»  substituted 
ft>r  •«  low.**    See  P.  W.,  ii.,  p.  306.    Ed.] 
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liot  aA  low  And  nistio,  or  in  order  to  repeat  that  pleasure  6f 
doubtful  moral  eifecti  which  jpiersons  of  elevated  rank  abd  of 
superior  refinement  oftentimes  derive  from  a  happy  imitation  of 
the  rude  unpolished  manners  and  discourse  of  their  inferiors. 
For  the  pleasure  so  derived  may  be  traced  to  three  exciting 
XHiuses. '  The  first  i«  the  naturalness,  in  fact,  of  the  things  repre* 
sented.  The  second  is  the  apparent  naturalness  of  the  repre- 
sentation, as  raised  and  qualified  by  an  imperceptible  infusion  of 
the  author's  own  knowledge  and  talent,  which  infusion  does,  in- 
deed, constitute  it  an  imitation  as  distinguished  from  sl  mere 
copy.  The  third  cause  may  be  found  in  the  reader's  conscious 
feeling  of  his  superiority  awakened  by  the  contrast  presented  to 
him  ;  even  as  for  the  same  purpose  the  kings  and  great  baron* 
of  yore  retained,  sometimes  actual  clowns  and  fools,  but  more 
frequently  shrewd  and  witty  fellows  in  that  character.  These, 
however,  were  not  Mr.  Wordsworth's  objects.  He  chose  low 
and  rustic  life,  "  because  in  that  condition  the  essential  passions 
of  the  heart  find  a  better  soil,  in  which  they  can  attain  their  ma- 
turity, are  loss  under  restraint,  and  speak  a  plainer  and  more 
emphatic  language  ;  because  in  that  condition  of  life  our  elemen- 
tary feelings  co-exist  in  a  state  of  greater  simplicity,  and  conse- 
quently may  be  more  accurately  contemplated,  and  more  forcibly 
communicated ;  because  the  manners  of  rural  life  germinate 
from  those  elementary  feelings  ;  and  from  the  necessary  charac- 
ter of  rural*  occupations  are  more  easily  comprehended,- and  are 
more  durable  ;  and' lastly,  because  in  that  condition  the  passions 
of  men  are  incorporated  with  the  beautiful  and  permanent  forms 
of  nature." 

Now  it  is  clear  to  me,  that  in  the  most  interesting  of  the 
poems,  in  which  the  author  is  more  or  less  dramatic,  as  The 
Brothess,  Michael,  Ruth,  The  Mad  Mother,  and  others,*  the 
persons  introduced  are  by  no  means  taken  from  low  or  rustic 
life  in  the  common  acceptation  of  those  words  ;  and  it  is  not  less 

«  [The  Bruthers:  P.  W.,  i.,  p.  109.  Michael,  t^.,  p.  •22'2.  The  ^^ad 
Mother,  now  simply  entitled  "  Her  eyes  are  wild  :"  ib.,  p.  2if5  and  Ruth, 
li.,  p.  <100.  "Bd.  The  Edition  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  Poems,  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Oder idge  m  : this  critique,  is  that  of  1S15,  in  two  lar^r'  vols.,  large 
8vo.    €.C.] 
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clear,  that  the  sentiments  and  language,  as  far  as  they  can  be 
conceived  to  have  been  really  transferred  from  the  minds  and 
conversation  of  suth  persons,  arc  attributable  to  causes  and  cir- 
cumstances  not  necessarily  connected  with  "  their  occupations 
and  abode."  The  thoughts,  feelings,  language,  and  manners, 
*br  the  shepherd-farmers  in  the  vales  of  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland,  as  far  as  they  are  actually  adopted  in  those  poems, 
may  be  accounted  for  from  causes,  which  will  and  do  produce 
the  same  results  in  every  state  of  life,  whether  in  town  or  coun- 
try. As  the  two  principal.  I  rank  that  independence,  which 
raises  a  man  alwve  servitude,  or  daily  toil  for  the  profit  of 
others,  yet  not  above  the  necessity  of  industry  and  a  frugal  sim- 
plicity of  domestic  life  ;  and  the  accompanying  unambitious,  but 
solid  and  religious  education,  which  has  rendered  few  hooks 
familiar,  but  the  Bible,  and  the  Liturgy  or  Hymn  book.  To 
this  latter  cause,  indeed,  which  is  so  far  accidental,  that  it  is  the 
blessing  of  particular  countries,  and  a  particular  age,  not  the 
product  of  particular  places  or  employments,  the  poet  owes  the 
show  of  probability,  that  his  personages  might  really  feel,  think, 
and  talk  with  any  tolerable  resemblance  to  his  representation. 
It  is  an  excellent  remark  of  Dr.  Henry  More's,  that  "  a  man  of 
confined  education,  but  of  good  parts,  by  constant  reading  of  the 
Bible  will  naturally  form  a  more  winning  and  commanding  rhe- 
toric  than  those  that  are  learned  ;  the  intermixture  of  tongues 
and  of  artificial  phrases  debasing  their  style.'*' 

»  lEnthttsiannuji  THumphatus,  Sect.  xxxv.  "  Foi*  a  man  illiterate,  as 
he  waa,*  but  of  good  parts,  by  constant  reading  of  the  Bible  will  naturally 
contract  a  more  winning  and  commanding  Rhetoric  than  those  that  are 
learned,  the  intermixture  of  tongues  and  of  artificial  phrases  deforming 
their  style,  and  making  it  sound  more  after  the  manner  of  men,  though 
ordinarily  there  may  be  more  of  God  in  it  than  in  that  of  the  enthusinst." 
p.  34,  Ed.  London,  1C56.  Dr.  Henry  More,  the  friend  and  colleaijjje  of 
Cudworth,  was  born  in  1614,  died  10S7.  He  was  educated  in  Christ 
College,  Cambridge,  in  which  University  he  spent  his  life.  His  theolo- 
gical works, — the  chief  of  which  are  The  Mystery  of  Godliness  and  a 
Modest  Inquiry  into  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  a  detailed  argument  against 
*he  Church  of  Rome, — fill  one  large  folio  volume,  and  his  philosophical 

*  (This  is  spoken  of  the  enthiiiiast,  nnvld  Gecurge,  who  was  born  at  Delph ;  died  ISTA 

».o.i 
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It  is,  moreover,  to  be  Considered  that  to  the  formation  of 
healthy  feelings,  and  a  reflecting  mind,  negations  involve  impe« 
diments  not  less  formidable  than  sophisticaticd  and  vicious  inter, 
mixture.  I  am  convinced,  that  for  the  human  soul  to  prosper  in 
rustic  life  a  certain  vantage>ground  is  pire-requisite.  It  is  jpt 
every  man  that  is  likely  to  be  improved  by  a  country  life  or  by 
country  labors.  Education,  or  original  sensibility,  or  both,  must 
pre-exist,  if  the  changes,  forms,  and  incidents  of  nature  are  to 
prove  a  sufficient  stimulant.  And  where  these  are  not  sufficient, 
the  mind  contracts  and  hardens  by-  want  of  stimulants ;  and  the 
man  becomes  selfish,  sensual,  gross,  and  hard-hearted.  Let  the 
management  of  the  Poor  Laws  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  or  Bristol 
be  compared  with  the  ordinary  dispensation  of  the  poor  rates 
in  agricultural  villages,  where  the  farmers  are  the  overseers 
and  guardians  of  the  poor.  If  my  own  experience  have  not 
been  particularly  unfortunate,  as  well  as  that  of  the  many 
respectable  country  clergymen  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on 
the  subject,  the  result  would  engender  more  than  scepticism  con- 
cerning the  desirable  influences  of  low  and  rustic  life  in  and  for 
itself.  Whatever  may  be  concluded  on  the  other  side,  from  the 
stronger  local  attachments  and  enterprising  spirit  of  the  Swiss, 
and  other  mountaineers,  applies  to  a  particular  mode  of  pastoral 
life,  under  forms  of  property  that  permit  and  beget  manners  truly 
republican,  not  to  rustic  life  in  general,  or  to  the  absence  of  arti- 
ficial cultivation.  On  the  contrary  the  mountaineers,  whose 
manners  have  been  so^ften  eulogized,  are  in  general  better  edu- 
cated and  greater  readers  than  men  of  equal  rank  elsewhere. 
But  where  this  is  not  the  case,  as  among  the  peasantry  of  North 


writings  are  numerous.  He  studied  Plotinus,  and,  rejecting  the  doctrines 
of  Aristotle  and  the  scholastics,  sought  the  principles  of  divine  philosophy 
in  the  writings  of  the  Platonists.  Their  teaching  and  that  of  the  ancient 
Cabbalists  he  traced  to  the  same  source,  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  whose  doc- 
trines he  believes  to  have  been  transmitted  to  Pythagoras  and  from  him  to 
Plato.  Though  an  opponent  of  mystics  and  enthusiasts,  his  own  mind  had 
a  strong  tendency  to  mysticism ;  he  was  profoundly  learned  and  of  a  con- 
templative spirit.  Cousin  says  that  in  combating  the  errors  of  Des  Cartei 
and  Spinoza  be  showed  great  respect  for  the  genius  of  these  two  philoso- 
phen     S.  C] 
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Wales,  the  ancient  mountains,  with  all  their  terrors  and  all  ihcir 
glories,  are  pictures  to  the  blind,  and  music  to  the  deaf. 

I  should  not  liave  entered  so  much  into  detail  upon  this  pas- 
sage, hut  here  seems  to  be  the  point,  to  which  all  the  lines  of 
difference  converge  as  to. their  source  and  centre; — I  mean,  as 
fur  as,  and  in  whatever  respect,  my  poetic  creed  does  differ  from 
the  doctrines  promulgated  in  this  preface.  I  adopt  with  full 
faith  the  principle  of  Aristotle,  thfifjoftry^  {]«  [^^^^'•y,  '^  ^<i«f^"- 
tially^  ideal,  that  it  avoids  and  excludejs  all  accident;  that  its 
apparent  indi>JduaJitios  of  rank^  cliaracterj  or  occupation^  ."[pust 
be  representative  of  a  class:  and  that  the  perspoa  of  poetry  must 
be  clothed  with  generic  attributes,  with  the  common  attributes  of 
the  class  :  not  with  such  as  one  gifted  individual  might  po&sibly 
possess,  but  such  as  from  his  situation' it  is  most  probable  before- 
hand that  he  would  possess."     If  my  premises  are  right  and  my 

*  [Mr.  Colerids^e  here  quoted,  in  a  foot  note,  from  the  first  edition  of 
The  Friend  the  passage, "  Say  not  that  I  am  recommending  ab^Jtractions," 
to  tte  end  of  the  paragraph,  which  occurs  in  the  Second  of  the  Letter?* 
fn»m  Germany,  placed  near  the  end  of  this  volume.] 

*  [S^ce  Pi-Ctic,  S  IS.  'tfavtpriv  il  Ik  tu>v  eipr;/i('»>{i)v,  kox  in  ov  rd  ri  yt.f^tva 
Xf'yttVf  TO^ro  roiifrov  Ipyov  /ariV,  uX.V  ola  av  ytioirir,  «ai  rH  d.-yard  Kara  r;  «i<r  f, 
•J  r)  ivay  atov  *  *  *  ^g;  x^ri  ^i\oaopi'>rtpov  ta\  orovSaiuTtpo:'  irolri'ii  iffropiaf 
eartv.  'H  p^v  y-p  iroinoii  p'-Wo.'  r:i  #<i6<i>0",  h  S"  lornpia  rl  Kaff"  ?  aaro^'  >'y*i. 
*Emti  St  traO^-Xoii  piv^  rC<  voiti  t.i  roV  I'lVra  v p0ai  ti  Xtytt't  i)  npnrrei '^  Kar\  r> 
rivo(,  i)  ri)  ijrayalopf  ov  oro^n^erat  h  iroitjaif.  ovopara  iririOtpii/ri'  r.i  6l  kqB' 
iVaaroi',  r(  ^A\»t0iaSti(  tirpa^iVj  t,  rl  tiraScv.      Ed. 

"It  nppenrM  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  object  of  the  poet  is  not  to 
relate  what  his  actually  happened,  but  what  may  possibly  happen,  either 
with  probability  or  fr<»m  necessity.  The  difference  between  the  poet  and' 
the  historian  does  not  nrisc  from  one  writing  in  verse  and  the  other  in 
prose  ;  for  if  the  work  of  Herodotus  were  put  into  verse,  it  would  be  no 
less  a  history  than  it  is  in  pr(»se.  But  they  differ  in  this,  that  one  relates 
what  has  actually  been  done,  the  other,  what  may  be  done.  Poetry,  therefore, 
is  more  philosophical  and  instructive  than  history.  Poetry  speaks  more  of 
general  things,  and  history  of  particular.  By  general  things  I  mean  wliat 
any  person  of  such  a  character  would  probably  and  naturally  say  or  do  in 
such  a  situation  ;  and  thi.«»  is  what  poetry  aims  at  even  in  giving  names  to 
the  characters.  By  particular  things  I  mean  what  any  individual,  as  Alci- 
biades,  for  instance,  either  acted  or  suffered  in  realitv.*'  Pye's  translation 
8.  C] 

*  [•*  It  is  Shakspeare's  peculiar  excellence,  that  throughout  the  whole 
of  his  splendid  picture  gallery — (the  reader  will  excuse  the  aff.V.wo^KVs^'^^ 
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deductions  legitimate,  it  follows  that  there  can  be  no  poetk 
medium  between  the  swains  of  Theocritus  and  those  of  an  iroagi- 
nary  golden  age. 

The  characters  of  the  vicar  and  the  shepherd  mariner,  in  the 
poem  of  The  Brothers,'  and  that  of  the  shepherd  of  Green-head 
Ghyll  in  the  Michael,'  have  all  the  verisinalitude  and  represen- 
tative quality,  that  the  purposes  of  poetry  can  require.  They 
are  persons  of  a  known  and  abiding  class,  and  their  manners  and 
sentiments  the  natural  product  of  circumstances  common  to  the 
class.     Take  Michael  for  instance : 

An  old  man  stont  of  heart,  an^  strong  of  limb, 
His  bodily  frame  had  been  from  youth  to  age 
Of  an  unusual  strength :  his  mind  was  keen. 
Intense,  and  frugal,  apt  for  all  aflbirs,  • 
And  in  his  shepherd's  calling  he  was  prompt 
And  watchfVil  more  than  ordinary  men. 
Hence  he  had  learned  the  meaning  of  all  winds. 
Of  blasts  of  every  tone ;  and  oftentimes 
When  others  heeded  not.  He  heard  the  South  * 

Make  subterraneous  music,  like  the  noise 
Of  bagpipers  on  distant  Highland  hills. 
The  Shepherd,  at  such  warning,  of  his  flock 
•     Bethought  him,  and  he  to  himself  would  say, 
*  The  winds  are  now  devising  work  for  me  !* 
And,  truly,  at  all  times,  the  storm,  that  drives 
The  traveller  to  a  shelter,  summoned  him 
Up  to  the  mountains :  he  had  been  alone 
Amid  the  heart  of  many  thousand  mists, 
That  came  to  him  and  left  him  on  the  heights. 
So  lived  he  till  his  eightieth  year  was  past 
And  grossly  that  man  errs,  who  should  suppose 

inadequacy  of  this  metaphor)— we  find  individuality  everywhere,  mere 
portrait  nowhere.  In  all  his  various  characters  we  still  feel  ourselves 
communing  with  the  same  nature,  which  is  everjrwhere  present  as  the 
vegetable  sap  in  the  branches,  sprays,  leaves,  buds,  blossoms,  and  fruits, 
their  shapes,  tastes,  and  odors.  Speaking  of  the  effect,  that  is,  his  works 
themselves,  we  may  define  the  excellence  of  their  method  as  consisting  in 
that  just  proportion,  that  union  and  interpenetration  of  the  universal  and 
the  particular,  which  must  ever  pervade  all  works  of  decided  and  true 
sdence."    The  Friend,  iii.,  pp.  121-2.    £d.] 

»  [P.  W.,  i.,  p.  109.    Ed.] 

•  [lb.,  p.  323.    Ed.] 
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That  the  green  valleys,  and  the  streams  and  rocks. 
Were  things  indiflerent  to  the  Shepherd's  thoughts. 
Fields,  where  with  cheerful  spirits  he  had  breathed 
.  The  common  air ;  the  hills,  which  he  so  oft 
Had  climbed  with  vigorous  steps  ;*  which  had  impresse- 
So  many  incidents  upon  his  mind 
Of  hardship,  skill  or  courage,  joy  or  fear^ 
Which,  like  a  book,  preserved  the  memory 
Of  the  dumb  animals,  whom  he  had  saved. 
Had  fed  or  sheltered,  linking  to  such  acts. 
So  grateful  in  themselves,  the  certainty 
Of  honorable  gain  ;  these  fields,  these  hills 
Which  were  his  living  Being,  even  more 
Than  his  own  blood— what  could  they  less  ?  had  laid 
.S*i*ong  hold  on  his  affections, ^^  vv^ere  to  him 
A  pleasurable  fSeling  of  blind  love, 
The  pleasure  which  there  is  in  life  itself. 

Oil  the  other  hand,  iu  the  poems  pitched  in  a  lower  key,  as  the 
Harry  Gill,**  and  The  Idiot  Boy,*'  the  feelings  are  those  of 
human  nature  in  general;  though  the  poet  has  judiciously  laid 
the  scene  in  the  country,  in  order  to  place  himself  in  the  vicinity 
of  interesting  images,  without  the  necessity  of 'ascribing  a  senti- 
mental perception  of  their  beauty  to  the  persons  of  his  drama. 
In  the  Idiot  Boy,  indeed,  the  mother's  character  is  not  so  much 
the  real  and  native  product  of  a  *^  situation  where  the  essential 
passions  of  the  heart  hnd  a  better  soil,  in  which  they  can  attain 
their  maturity  and  speak  a  plainer  and  more  emphatic  language," 
as  it  is  an  impersonation  of  an  ifistinct  abandoned  by  judgment.- 
Hcnce  the  two  /ollowing  charges  seem  to  me  not  wholly  ground- 
less :  at  least  they  are  the  only  plausible  objections  which  I 
have  heard  to  that  line  poem.  The  one  is,  that  the  author  has 
not,  in  the  poem  itself,  taken  sufficient  care  to  preclude  from  the 
reader's  fancy  th^  disgusting  images  of  ordinary  morbid  idiocy, 

»  [** hills,  which  with  vigorous  step 

He  had  so  often  climbed/* — Last  edition.     £kl.] 

10  [«« linking  to  such  acts 

The  certainty  of  honorable  gain  ; 

Those  fields,  those  hills — what  could  they  less  ?  had  laid 
Strong  hold  on  his  affections." — Last  edition.    Ed.] 
"  [P;  W.,  ii.,  p.  135.     Ed.] 
»  [lb.,  i.,  p  203.     Ed.] 
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which  it  was  by  no  means  tus  intentioa  to  represent.  He  hat 
even  by  the  ''  burr,  burr,  burr,"  uncounteracted  by  any  preoed* 
ing  desoripti<»i  of  the  boy's  beauty,  assisted  in  recalling  them. 
The  other  is,  that  the  idiocy  of  the  boy  is  so  evenly  balanced  by 
the  folly  of  the  mother,  as  to  present  to  the  general  reader  rather 
a  laughable  burlesque  on  the  blindness  of  anile  dotage,  than  an 
analytic  display  of  maternal  affection  in  its  ordinary  workings. 

In  Thb  Thorn,''  the  poet  himself  acknowledges  in  a  note  the 
necessity  of  an  introductory  poem,  in  which  be  should  have  por* 
trayed  the  character  of  the  person  from  whom  the  words  of  the 
poem  are  supposed  to  proceed :  a  superstitious  man  moderately 
imaginative,  of  slow  faculties  and  deep  feelings, ''  a  captain  of  a 
small  trading  vessel,  for  example,  who,* being,  past  the  middle 
age  of  life,  had  retired  tipon  an  annuity,  or  small  independent 
income,  to  some  village  or  country  town  of  which  he  was  not  a 
native,  or  in  which  he  had  not  been  accustomed  to  live.  Such 
men,  having  nothing  to  do,  become  credulous  and  talkative  from 
indolence."  But  in  a  poem,  still  more  in  a  lyric  poem — and 
the  Nurse  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  alone  prevents  me  from  extend- 
ing the  remark  even  to  dramatic  poetry,  if  indeed  even  the  Nurse 
can  be  deemed  altogether  a  case  in  point — it  is  not  possible  to 
imitate  truly  a  dull  and  garrulous  discourser,  wi|hout  repeating 
the  efiects  of  dulness  and  garrulity.  However  this  may  be,  I 
dare  assert,  that  the  parts — (and  these  form  the  far  larger  portion 
of  the  whole)— which  might  as  well  or  still  better  have  proceeded 
from  the  poet's  own  imagination,  and  have  been  spoken  in  his 
own  character,  are  those  which  have  given,  and  which  will  con- 
tinue to  give,  universal  delight;  and  that  the  passages  exclu- 
sively appropriate  to  the  supposed  narrator,  such  as  the  last  coup- 
let  of  the  third  stanza  ;^*  the  seven  last  lines  of  the  tenth,  and 

u  [P.  W.,  ii.,  p.  124.  The  note  to  which  Mr.  Coleridge  refers  is  omitted 
in  the  last  editions,    f^.] 

14  •  «•  I've  measured  it  from  side  to  side ; 

'Tis  three  feet  long,  and  two  feet  wide  ** 

*  [Theie  two  lines  an  left  <mt  in  the  latter  editions.    So  are  the  two  itansas  (orlfinallf 
am  Uib  mad  ISOk)  eJted  In  the  next  note,  and  some  parts  of  the  ISth,  13th,  and  14Ch,  an 
vAsf<bs!f  irenMqiioledliylIr.0.  ^^A 
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five  following  stanzas,*^  with  the  exception  of  the  four  admira- 
ble lines  at  the  oommencement  of  the  fourteenth,  are  felt  by 
aasy  unprejudiced  and  unsophisticated  hearts,  as  sudden  and 

»*  •  ••  Nay,  rack  your  brain — ^'tis  all  in  vain, 
I'll  tell  you  everything  I  know ; 
But  to  the  Thorn,  and  to  the  Pond 
Which  is  a  little  step  beyond, 
I  wish  that  you  would  go  ; 
Perhaps,  when  you  are  at  the  place, 
You  something  of  her  tale  may  trace. 

I'll  give  you  the  best  help  I  can : 

Before  you  up  the  mountain  go, 

Up  to  the  dreary  mountain-top, 

ril  tell  you  all  I  know. 

*Ti8  now  some  two-and-twenty  yearn 

Since  she  (her  name  is  Martha  Ray) 

Gave,  with  a  maiden's  true  good  will, 

Her  company  to  Stephen  Hill ; 

And  she  was  blithe  and  gay. 

And  she  was  happy,  happy  still 

Whenever  she  thought  of  Stephen  HilL 

And  they  had  fixed  the  wedding-day, 

,The  morning  that  must  wed  them  both ; 

But  Stephen  to  another  maid 

Had  sworn  another  oath ; 

And,  with  this  other  maid,  to  church 

Unthinking  Stephen  went— 

Poor  Martha  !  on  that  woeful  day 

A  pang  of  pitiless  dismay 

Into  her  soul  was  sent ; 

A  fire  was  kindled  in  her  breast. 

Which  might  not  burn  itself  to  rest. 

They  say,  full  six  months  after  this. 

While  yet  the  summer  leaves  were  green, 

She  to  the  mountain-top  would  go, 

And  there  was  often  seen. 

'Tis  eaid,  a  child  was  in  her  womb. 

As  now  to  any  eye  was  plain ; 

She  was  with  child,  and  she  was  mad ; 

Yet  often  she  was  sober  sad 

From  her  exceeding  pa\n 

/•l»refaie,P.  W.,U,p.aDn.    %.C\ 


unpleasant  sinkings  from  tlie  heij^ht  to  vrhich  the  poet  had  pre. 
viously  lifted  tlieni,  aaJ  to  wliioli  lie  again  re-e!evates  both  him- 
seirand  hia  reader. 

If  then  I  am  compelled  to  doubt  the  theory,  by  which  tha 
choice  of  characters  was  to  be  directed  not  only  d  priori,  from 
grounds  of  reason,  but  bolh  from  the  few  inatanoea  in  which  the 
po0t  himself  need  be  supposed  to  have  been  governed  by  it,  and 
from  ihe  comparative  inferiority  of  those  instances;  still  moro 
must  I  hesitate  in  my  assent  to  the  santcnco  which  immediately 
follows  the  former  citation  ;  and  which  I  can  neither  admit  as 
particular  fad,  nor  as  general  rule.  "  The  language,  loo,  of 
ihese  men  has  been  adopted  (purified  indeed  from  what  appear 
to  be  its  real  defects,  from  all  lasting  and  rational  causes  of  dis- 
like or  disgust  (because  such  men  hourly  communicate  with  Ihe 
best  ohjrcls  from  which  the  best  part  of  lan^juage  is  originally 
derived  ;  and  because,  from  their  rank  in  society  and  the  same, 
neaa  and  narrow  circle  of  their  intercourse,  being  less  under  the 


Last  CbriEtmas  when  the;  talked  of  thit. 
Old  Farmer  Simpson  did  maintain, 
That  in  her  womb  the  infant  wrought 
About  its  mother's  heart,  and  brought 
Her  senses  hick  aj^n  : 
And,  when  at  last  her  time  drew  near. 
Her  looks  were  calm,  her  aeoses  clear. 

No  more  I  know,  I  wish  I  did. 
And  1  would  tell  it  all  to  you  ; 
For  what  became  of  this  poor  child 
There's  none  that  ever  knew  : 
And  if  a  child  was  born  or  no. 
There's  no  one  that  could  erer  tell; 
And  if  'twas  Irorn  alive  or  dead. 
There's  do  one  knows,  u  I  have  Mud  i 
Bat  MUM  remember  well, 
nut  Jlfartba  Ray  about  this  Uhm 
Would  np  the  monntun  often  dii^.* 
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action  of  social  vanity,  they  convey  their  feelings  aiid  notions  in 
simple  and  unelaborated  expressions."^^  To  this  I  reply ;  that 
a  rustic's  language,  purified  from  all  provincialism  and  grossnessi 
and  so  far  re-constructed  as  to  be  made  consistent  with'  the 
rules  of  grammar — (which  are  in  essence  no  other  than  the  laws 
of  universal  logic,  applied  to  ps3^chological  materials)^will  not 
differ  from  the  language  of  any  other  man  of  common  sense, 
however  learned  or  refined  he  may  be,  except  as  far  as  the  notions, 
which  the  rustic  has  to  convey,  are  fewer  and  more  indiscrimi- 
nate. This  will  become  still  clearer,  if  we  add  the  considera- 
tion—(equally  important  though  less  obvious) — ^that  the  rustic, 
from  the  more  imperfect  development  of  his  faculties,  and  from 
the  lower  state  of  their  cultivation,  aims  almost  solely  to  convey 
insulated  facts,  either  those  of  his  scanty  experience  or  his  tradi- 
tional belief;  while  the  educated  man  seeks  chiefly  to  discover 
and  express  those  connexions  of  things,  or  those  relative  bearings 
of  fact  to  fact,  from  which  some  more  or  less  general  law  is  de- 
ducible.  For  facts  are  valuable  to  a  wise  man,  chiefly  as  they 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  indwelling  law,  which  is  the  true 
being  of  things,  the  sole  solution  of  their  modes  of  existence,  and 
in  the  knowledge  of  which  consists  our  dignity  and  our  power. 

As  little  can  1  agree  with^  the  assertion,  that  from  the  objects 
with  which  the  rustic  hourly  communicates  the  best  part  of  lan- 
guage is  formed.  For  first,  if  to  communicate  with  an  object 
implies  such  an  acquaintance  with  it,  as  renders  it  capable  of 
being  discriminatcly  reflected  on,  the  distinct  knowledge  of  an 
uneducated  rustic  would  furnish  a  very  f^canty  vocabulary.  The 
few  things  and  modes  of  action  requisite  for  his  bodily  conve- 
niences would  alone  be  individualized  ;  while  all  the  rest  of  na- 
ture would  l)R  expressed  by  a  small  number  of  confused  general 
terms.  Secondly,  I  deny  that  the  words  and  combinations  of 
words  derived  from  the  objects  with  which  the  rustic  is  familiar, 
whether  with  distinct  or  confused  knowledge,  can  be  justly  said 
to  fbrm  the  best  part  of  language.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
many  classes  of  the  brute  creation  possess  discriminating  sounds, 
by  whicii  they,  can  convey  to  each  other  noticf^^  o^  «Ql^  ^^^wacv 

"fPreface.    P.  W./u.»p.tQl     ^.^^ 
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as  concern  their  feed,  shelter,  or  safety.  Tet  we  hentate  to  call 
the  aggregate  of  such  sounds  a  language,  otherwise  than  met** 
phorically.  The  best  part  of  human  language,  properly  so 
called,  b  deriV)Bd  from  reflection  cm  the  acts  of  the  mind  itself. 
It  is  formed  by  a  voluntary  appropriation  of  fixed  symbols  to  in^  • 
temal  acts,  to  processes  and  results  of  imagination,  the  greater 
part  of  which  have  no  place  in  the  consciousness  of  uneducated 
man ;  though  in  civilized  society,  by  imitation  and  passive  re* 
membrance  of  what  they  hear  from  their  religious  instructors 
and  other  superiors,  the  most  uneducated  share  in  the  harvest 
which  they  neither  sowed  nor  reaped.  If  the  history  of  the 
phrases  in  hourly  currency  among  our  peasants  were  traced,  a 
person  not  previously  aware  of  the  fact  would  be  surprised  at 
finding  so  large  a  number,  which  three  or  four  centuries  ago 
were  the  exclusive  property  of  the  universities  and  the  schools; 
and,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation,  had  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  school  to  the  pulpit,  and  thus  gradually  passed 
into  common  life.  The  extreme  difficulty,  and  often  the  impos- 
sibility, of  finding  words  for  the  simplest  moral  and  intellectual 
processes  in  the  languages  of  uncivilized  tribes  has  proved  per. 
haps  the  weightiest  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  our  most  zealous 
and  adroit  missionaries.  Yet  these  tribes  are  surrounded  by  the 
same  nature  as  our  peasants  are ;  but  in  still  more  impressive 
forms;  and  they  are,  moreover,  obliged  to  particularize  many 
more  of  them.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Wordsworth  adds, 
"  accordingly,  such  a  language"— (meaning,  as  before,  the  lan- 
guage of  rustic  life  purified  from  provincialism)^"  arising  out 
of  repeated  experience  and  regular  feelings,  is  a  more  perma- 
nent, and  a  far  more  philosophical  language,  than  that  which  is 
frequently  substituted  for  it  by  Poets,  who  think  that  they  are 
conferring  honor  upon  themselves  and  their  art  in  proportion  as 
they  indulge  in  arbitrary  and  capricious  habits  of  expression  ;"" 
it  may  be  answered,  that  the  language,  which  he  has  in  view, 
can  be  attributed  to  rustics  with  no  greater  right,  than  the  style  . 

^  [Preface,  p.  309. — **  In  proportion  as  they  separate  themselves  from  the 
i^^ra/wthies  of  men,  and  indulge  in  arbitrary  and  capricious  habits  of  ez* 
ftnm/co.  In  order  to  furnish  food  for  fic\da  Ustea,  ux^  fiLC;\d«  v^^^titM^ 
•  iMr  avm  creatioa."    S.  C] 
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af  Hooker  or  Bacon  to  Tom  Brown**  or  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange." 
Doubtless,  if  what  is  peculiar  to  each  were  omitted  in  each,  the 

w  [Thomas  Brown,  the  son  cf  a  farmer  in  Shropshire,  lived  towards  the 
close  of  the  17th  century,  died  in  1704.  His  works  in  prose  and  verse, 
with  his  remains,  wore  printed  in  4  vols.  12mo.,  in  1707.  There  was  a 
9th  edition  in  1730.  "  His  poems,"  says  Dr.  Drake,  in  his  "  Character  of  . 
the  author,**  *'  are  most  of  them  imitations  of  antiquity,  and  so  called  by 
him,  but  generally  so  improved  under  his  hands,  they  may  justly  be 
e^emed  originals.  They  were  generally  Odes,  Satires,  or  Epigrams,  Pa- 
raphrases, Imitations  of  Horace  and  Martial." 

His  prose  works  consist  of  Letters  from  the  Dead  to  the  Living,  &c., 
after  the  manner  of  Lucian,  Dialogues,  Elssays,  Declamations,  Satires,  Let- 
ters, and  other  miscellaneous  productions,  being  Amusements  Serious  and 
Comical,  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  London.  I  would  fain  believe,  to 
speak  from  a  mere  glance  into  these  volumes,  that  the  Meridian  of  Lon- 
don is  improved  since  Mr.  Brown's  days :  and  sorry  to  learn  that  this 
"  vulgar  writer's"  works  are  not  likely  just  yet  to  visit 

"  The  waters  of  Oblivion's  lake." 

The  author  appears  to  have  possessed,  besides .  an  acquaintance  with 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  some  classic  lore,  and  to  have  employed  it  in 
working  up  the  alloy  and  baser  portions  of  ancient  wit  into  modern  shapes. 
*•  And  if  he- was  not  so  nice  in  the  choice  of  his  authors,"  says  Dr.  Drake, 
"as  might  be  expected  from  a  man  of  his  taste,  he  must  be  excused  ;  be- 
cause, doing  those  things  for  his  subsistence,  he  did  not  consult  his  own 
liking  so  much  as  his  booksellers',  taking  such  as  they  have  offered  the 
best  price  for."  Poor  man  !  he  had  better  have  tried  to  dig,  and  ought  to 
have  been  less  ashamed  to  beg,  than  to  follow  in  the  track  of  those  who, 
though  they  do  not  call  evil  good,  yet  stimulate  undej  pretence  of  satiriz- 
ing it.  His  eulogist  and  defender  adds,  **  Nor  can  he  be  blamed  for  this, 
since'fortune  having  provided  no  other  v^ay  for  him  to  live  by,  prudence 
directed  him  to  prefer  the  drudgery  of  most  gain,  before  a  more  specious 
one  of  applause,  and  taught  him  not  to  barter  his  ease  and  profit  for  the 
reputation  of  being  nice."  What  lax  notions  must  have  been  generally 
tolerated  in  times  when  a  grave  man  could  write  such  a  sentence  as  this 
in  sober  earnest,  weighing  money  gains  against  reputation  for  delicacy,  and 
leaving  morals  out  of  the  question  !  It  would  seem  as  if  Charles  Lamb's 
remark  On  the  Artificial  Comedy  of  the  last  Century  must  be  applied  to  a 
great  deal  of  our  literature  besides  comedy,  both  in  that  century  and  the 
preceding  one  :  that  it  is  out  of  the  moral  world  altogether,  to  be  judged 
by  no  laws  but  those  of  a  land  where  laws  o(  eorueienee  are  unrecognised 
—41  Utopian  place,  where  *'  pleasure  is  duty,  and  the  i£Aivw.«t%'^xV«!cN.Ss%^'- 
iom  ■*  S.  C] 
»[Sir  Roger  L'Estrange,  of  an  ancient  tassiWi  Vn  ^otl^J^»Ns^  %as«B!e 
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result  niu4t  needs  be  the  same.  Further,  that  the  poet,  who 
U9es  an  illogical  diction,  or  a  style  fitted  to  excite  only  the  low 
and  changeable  pleasure  of  wonder  by  means  of  gtoundleaa 
novelty,  substitutes  a  language  of  folly  and  vanity,  not  for  that 
of  the  rustic,  but  for  that  of  good  sense  and  natural  feeling. 

Here  let  me  be  permitted  to  remind  the  reader,  that  the  poai* 
tioDs  which  I  controvert  are  contained  in  the  sentences — '*  a 
selection  of  the  real  language  of  men  ;^ — *^  the  language  of  these 
men"  (that  is,  men  in  low  and  rustic  life) ''  has  been  adopted ;  I 
have  proposed  to  myself  to  imitate,  and,*  as  far  as  is  possible,  to 
adopt  the  very  language  of  men." 

'<  Between  the  language  of  prose  and  that  of  metrical  compo- 
sition, there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any  essential  diference  :"  it  is 
against  these  exclusively  that  my  opposition  is  directed. 

'*  eminent  writer  in  the  17th  century,**  who  eminently  displays  the  worse; 
chfitracteristics  of  that  period  of  our  literature.  He  lived  from  about  161*7 
to  December  12, 1705 ;  was  a  royalist ;  contrived  to  keep  in  with  Crom- 
well, but  was  in  trouble,  as  a  disaffected  person,  under  King  William.  He 
wrote  a  great  many  tracts  for  those  times,  but  as  an  author  is  at  present 
best  known  by  The  Alliances  of  Divine  Offices,  exhibiting  all  the  Litur- 
gies of  the  Church  of  England  since  the  Reformation,  1609,  folio— The 
Reign  o(  Charles  I.,  1654 — History  of  the  Times  1687,  and  a  tract  against 
Milton,  entitled  No  Blind  Guides. 

His  writings  have  been  characterized  with  great  severity  by  Mr  Tho- 
mas Grordon,  who  declares  them  "  not  fit  to  be  read  by  any  who  have  taste 
and  breeding " — **  full  of  technical  terms,  of  phrases  picked  up  in  the 
streets  from  apprentices  and  porters."  "  His  sentences,"  says  the  critic, 
"  besides  their  grosuness,  are  lively  nothings,  which  can  never  be  translat- 
ed." After  giving  a  specimen,  "  Yet  this  man,"  he  adds,  "  was  reckoned 
a  master,  nay,  a  reformer  of  the  English  language  ;  a  man  who  writ  no 
language,  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  understood  any  ;  witness  his  misera- 
ble translations  of  Cicero* $  Offices  and  Josephtis. — Sir  Roger  had  a  genius 
for  buffoonery  and  a  rabble,  and  higher  he  never  went. — To  put  his  books 
into  the  hands  of  youth  or  boys,  for  whom  iEsop,  by  him  burlesqued,  was 
designed,  is  to  vitiate  their  taste,  and  to  give  them  a  poor  low  turn  ot 
thinking :  not  to  mention  the  vile  and  slavish  principles  of  the  man.  He 
has  not  only  turned  ^sop's  plain  beasts  from  the  simplicity  of  nature  into 
jesters  and  buffoons,  but  out  of  the  mouths  of  animals  inured  to  the  bound- 
less freedom  of  air  and  deserts,  has  drawn  doctrines  of  servitude  and  a 
defence  of  tyranny.**  (Quoted  from  the  General  Dictionary,  Historical 
sod  Critical,  vol.  vii.)    S.  C] 

*>  ["  A  selection  of  language  really  used  by  men,"  in  the  later  editions. 
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I  object,  in  the  very  first  instance,  to  an  equivocation  in  the 
of  the  word  "  real."  Every  man's  language  varies^^  accord- 
ing to  the'  extent  of  hjs,  knowleHgeTlhe  activTty' oFTiis  faculties, 
and  the  deplhjor  quickness  .a£  his.  feelings.  Every  man's  Ian- 
guage~Eas,  first,  its  individualities ;  secondly,  the  common  pro- 
perties of  the  class  to  which  he  helongs ;  and,  thirdly,  words  and 
phrases  of  universal  use.  The  language  of  Hooker,  Bacon 
Bishop  Taylor,  and  Burke,  differs  from  the  common  language  of 
the  learned  class  only  by  the  superior  number  and  novelty  of 
the  thoughts  and  relations  which  they  had  to  convey.  The  lan- 
guage of  Algernon  Sydney  differs  not  at  all  from  that,  which 
every  well  educated  gentleman  would  wish  to  write,  and  (with 
due  allowances  for  the  undeliberatcness,  and  less  connected 
train  of  thinking  natural  and  proper  to  conversation)  such  as  he 
would  wish  to  talk.  Neither  one  nor  the  other  differs  half  as 
much  from  the  general  language  of  cultivated  society,  as  the 
language  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  homeliest  composition  differs  from 
that  of  a  common  peasant.  For  "  real,"  therefore,  we  must 
substitute  ordinary,  or  lingua  communis.  And  this,  we  have 
proved,  is  no  more  to  be  found  in  the  phraseology  of  low  and 
rustic  life  than  in  that  of  any  other  class.  Omit  the  peculiari- 
ties of  each,  and  the  result  of  course  must  be  common  to  all.  And 
assuredly  the  omissions  and  changes  to  be  made  in  the  language 
of  rustics,  before  it  could  be  transferred  to  any  species  of  poem, 
except  the  drama  or  other  professed  imitation,  are  at  least  eis  nu- 
merous  and  weighty,  as  would  be  required  in*  adopting  to  the 
same  purpose  the  ordinary  language  of  tradesmen  and  manufac- 
turers. Not  to  mention,  that  the  language  so  highly  extolled  by 
Mr.  Wordsworth  varies  in  every  county,  nay,  in  every  village, 
according  to  the  accidental  character  of  the  clergyman,  the  ex- 
istence or  non-existence  of  schools ;  or  even,  perhaps,  as  the 
exciseman,  publican,  and  barber  happen  to  be,  or  not  to  be, 
zealous  politicians,  and  readers  of  the  weekly  newspaper  pro 
hono  publico.  Anterior  to  cultivation,  the  lingua  communis  of 
every  country,  as  Dante  has  well  observed,  exists  everywhere  in 
parts,  and  nowhere  as  a  whole. 

Neither  is  the  case  rendered  at  all  more  tenable  bv  the  addi- 

tinn  of  the  words,  "  in  a  state  of  excitement."     For  the  xv^v^\^ 

22* 
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of  a  man's  words,  when  he  is  strongly  aflbcted  by  joyi  grief,  of 
anger,  must  necessarily  depend  on  the  number  and  quality  of  the 
general  truths,  Cbnoeptions,  and  images,  and  of  the  words  aif 
pressing  them,  with  which  his  mind  had  been  previously  stored. 
For  the  property  of  passion  is  not  to  create,  but  to  set  in  in^ 
creased  activity.  At  least,  whatever  new  connexions  of 
thoughts  or  images,  or — (which  is  equally,  if  not  more  than 
equally,  the  appropriate  effect  of  strong  excitement) — whatever 
generalizations  of  truth  or  experience  the  heat  of  passion  may 
produce ;  yet  the  terms  of  their  conveyance  must  have  pre-ex- 
isted in  his  former  conversations,  and  are  only  collected  and 
crowded  together  by  the  unusual  stimulation.  It  is  indeed  very 
possible  to  adopt  in  a  poem  the  unmeaning  repetitions,  habitual 
phrases,  and  other  blank  counters,  which  an  unfurnished  or  con- 
fused imderstanding  interposes  at  short  intervals,  in  orderto  keep 
hold  of  his  subject,  which  is  still  slipping  from  him,  and  to  give 
him  time  for  recoil ect'on ;  or,  in  mere  aid  of  vacancy,  as  in  the 
scanty  compaaics  of  a  country  stage  the  same  pluyer  pops  back- 
wards and  forwards,  in '  order  to  prevent  the  appearance  of 
empty  spaces,  in  the  procession  of  Macbeth,  or  Henry  VIII.  But 
what  assistance  to  the  poet,  or  ornament  to  the  poem,  these  can 
supply,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  Nothing  assuredly  can 
diflfer  either  in  origin  jr  in  mode  more  widely  from  the  apparent 
tautologies  of  intense  and  turbulent  feeling,  in  which  the  passion 
is  greater  and  of  longer  endurance  than  to  be  exhausted  or  satis- 
fipd  by  a  single  representation  of  the  image  or  incident  exciting 
it.  Such  repetitions  I  admit  to  be  a  beauty  of  the  highest  kind  ; 
as  illustrated  by  Mr.  Wordsworth  himself  from  the  song  of 
Deborah.  At  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell,  he  lay  down  ;  at  her  feet 
he  bowed,  he  fell;  where  he  bowed,  there  he  fell  down  dead 
Judges  v.,  27. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Lf^nguage  of  metrical  composition,  why  and  wherein  essentially  difiereut 
from  that  of  pioee — Origin  and  elements  of  metre — ^Its  necessary  conse- 
quences, and  the  conditions  thereby  imposed  on  the  metrical  writer  in 
the  choice  of  his  diction. 

I  CONCLUDE,  therefore,  that  the  attempt  is  impracticable ;  and  that, 
were  it  not  impracticable,  it  would  still  be  useless.  For  the  very 
power  of  making  the  selection  implies  the  previous  possession  of 
the  language  selected.  Or  where  can  the  poet  have  lived  ?  And 
by  what  rules  could  he  direct  his  choice,  which  would  not  have 
enabled  him  to  select  and  arrange  his  words  by  the  light  of  his 
own  judgment  ?  We  do  not  adopt  the  language  of  a  class  by  the 
mere  adoption  of  such  words  exclusively,  as  that  class  would  use, 
or  at  least  understand  ;  but  likewise  by  following  the  order,  in 
which  the  words  of  such  men  are  wont  to  succeed  each  other. 
Now  this  order,  in  the  intercourse  of  uneducated  men,  is  distin- 
guished from  the  diction  of  their  superiors  in  knowledge  and 
power,  by  the  greater  disjunction  and  separation  in  the  component 
parts  of  that,  whatever  it  be,  which  they  wish  to  communicate. 
There  is  a  want  of  that  prospectiveness  of  mind,  that  surview, 
which  enables  a  man  to  foresee  the  whole  of  what  he  is  to  convey, 
appertaining  to  any  one  point ;  and  by  this  means  so  to  subordi- 
nate and  arrange  the  different  parts  according  to  their  relative 
importance,  as  to  convey  it  at  once,  and  as  an  organized  whole. 

Now  I  will  take  the  first  stanza,  on  which  I  have  chanced  to 
open,  in  the  Lyrical  Ballads.  It  is  one  the  most  simple  and  the 
least  peculiar  in  its  language. 

"  In  distant  countries  have  I  been. 
And  yet  I  have  not  often  aeeii 
A  healthy  man,  a  man  fu\i  groNvn^ 
Weep  in  the  public  roada,  alone. 
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But  sach  a  one,  on  English  ground* 
And  in  the  broad  highway,  I  met; 
Along  the  broad  highway  he  came. 
His  cheeks  with  tears  were  wet : 
Sturdy  he  seemed,  though  he  was  sad; 
And  in  his  arms  a  lamb  he  had."i 

The  wx>rds  liere  are  doubtless  such  as  are  current  in  all  ranks 
of  life ;  and  of  course  not  less  so  in  the  hamlet  and  cottage  than 
in  the  shop,  manufactory,  college,  or  palace.  But  is  this  the  w^ 
der  in  which  the  rustic  would  have  placed  the  words  ?  I  am 
grievously  deceived,'  if  the  following  less  compact  mode  of  com- 
mencing the  same  tale  be  not  a  far  more  faithful  copy.  *'  I  have 
been  in  swmany  parts,  far  and  near,  and  I  don't  know  that  I  ever 
cmw  before  a  man  crying  by  himself  in  the  public  road;  a  grown 
•Tian  I  mean,  that  was  neither  sick  nor  hurt,  &c.,  &c."  But 
V(  hen  I  turn  to  the  following  stanza  in  The  Thorn : 

"  At  all  times  of  the  day  and  night 
This  wretched  woman  thither  goes ; 
And  she  is  known  to  every  star, 
And  every  wind  that  blows : 
And  there,  beside  the  Thorn,  she  sits. 
When  the  blue  day-light  *8  in  the  skies. 
And  when  the  whirlwind 's  on  the  hill,. 
Or  frosty  air  is  keen  and  still. 
And  to  herself  she  cries. 
Oh  misery !  Oh  misery ! 
Oh  woe  is  me  1  Oh  misery !"« 

and  compare  this  with  the  language  of  ordinary  men ;  or  with 
thai,  which  I  can  conceive  at  all  likely  to  proceed,  in  real  life, 
from  such  a  narrator,  as  is  supposed  in  the  note  to  the  poem  ; 
compare  it  either  in  the  succession  of  the  images  or  of  the  sen- 
tences ;  I  am  reminded  of  the  sublime  prayer  and  hymn  of  praise, 
which  Milton,  in  opposiJon  to  an  established  liturgy,  presents  as 
a  fair  specimen  of  common  extemporary  devotion,  and  such  as 
we  might  expect  to  hear  from  every  self-inspired  minister  of  a 
conventicle  !     And  I  reflect  with  delight,  how  little  a  mere  theory, 

■ 

1  [The  Last  of  the  Flock,  1st  stanza.     P.  W.,  voL  i.,  p.  169.  S.  C] 
«[P.  W.,vol.  ii.,  p.  127.     S.  C] 
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though  of  his  own  workmanship,  interferes  with  the  processes  of 
genuino  imagination  in  a  man  of  true  poetic  genius,  who  pos* 
sesses,  as  Mr.  Wordsworth,  if  ever  man  did,  most  assuredly  does 


«*  The  Yi»ion  and  the  Faculty  divine.**' 

One  point  then  alone  remains,  but  that  the  most  important ;  its 
examination  having  been,  indeed,  my  chief  inducement  for  the 
preceding  inquisition.  "  There  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  language  of  prose  and  metrical  com- 
position."^ Such  is  Mr.  Wordsworth's  assertion.  Now  prose 
itself,  at  least  in  all  argumentative  and  cons^utive  works,  difiers, 
and  ought  to  differ,  from  the  language  of  conversation  ;  even  as* 

«  [The  Excursion,  B.  i.     P.  W.,  vi.,  p.  6.     S.  C] 

*  [P.  W.,  ii.,  p    315.     Preface.     The  word   tsaeniial  is  marked  with 
italics  in  the  edition  of  1S40.     S.  C] 

*  It  is  no  less  an  error  in  teachers,  than  a  torment  to  the  poor  children, 
'  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  reading  as  they  would  talk.     In  order  to  cure 

them  o{ singing  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  of  too  great  a  difference,  the  child  is 
mmde  to  repeat  the  words  with  his  eyes  from  off  the  book  ;  and  then,  in- 
deed, his  tones  resemble  talking,  as  far  as  his  fears,  tears,  and  trembling 
will  permit.  But  as  soon  as  the  eye  is  again  directed  to  the  printed  page, 
the  spell  begins  anew ;  for  an  instinctive  sense  tells  the  child*s  feelings, 
that  to  utter  its  own  momentary  thoughts,  and  to  recite  the  written 
thoughts  of  another,  as  of  another,  and  a  f.ir  wiser  than  himself,  are  two 
widely  different  things ;  and  as  the  two  acts  are  accompanied  with  widely 
difierent  feelings,  so  must  they  justify  different  modes  of  enunciation.  Jo- 
seph Lancaster,  among  his  other  sophistications  of  the  excellent  Dr.  Bell's 
invaluable  system,  cures  this  fault  of  ringing  yhy  hanging  fetters  and  chains 
on  the  child,  to  the  music  of  which  one  of  his  school-fellows,  who  walks 
before,  doleRilly  chants  out  the  child's  last  speech  and  confession,  birth,. 
parentage,  and  education.  And  this  soul  benumbing  ignominy,  this  unholy 
and  heart-hardening  burlesque  on  the  last  fearful  inflictioa  of  outraged  law, 
in  pronouncing  the  sentence  to  which  the  stern  and  famili  jrized  judge  nut 
seldom  bursts  into  tears,  has  been  extolled  as  a  happy  and  ingenious  method 
o^ remedying — what?  and  how  ? — why,  one  extreme  iu  order  to  introduce 
another,  scarce  less  distant  from  good  sense,  and  certainly  likely  Co  have 
worse  moral  effects,  by  enforcing  a  semblance  of  petulant  ease  and  seit 
sufficiency,  in  repression,  and  passible  after-perversion  of  the  natural  feel 
logs.  I  have  to  beg  Dr.  Bell's  pardon  for  this  connexion  of  the  twc 
names,  but  he  knows  that  contrast  is  no  less  powerful  a  cause  of  associa 
tion  than  likeness. 
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reading  ought  to  dlfier  trom  talkipg.  UnlesB  therefere  the  diftiw 
enoe  denied  be  that  of  the  mere  wordsy  as  materials  oommon  tV- 
all  styles  of  writing,  and  not  of  the  style  itself  in  the  univerially 
admitted  sense  of  the  term,  it  might  be  naiorally  presumed  that 
there  muA  exist  a  still  greater  between  the  ordonnance  of  poetio 
composition  and  that  of  prose,  than  is  expected  to  distinguish  pioss 
from  ordinary  conversation. 

There  are  not,  indeed,  examples  wanting  in  the  history  of 
literature,  of  apparent  paradoxes  that  have  summoned  the  public 
wonder  as  new  and  startling  truths,  but  which,  on  examinatkmi 
have  shrunk  into  tame  and  harmless  truisms ;  as  the  eyes  of  a 
cat,  seen  in  the  dark,^  have  been  mistaken  for  flames  of  fire.  But 
Mr.  Wordsworth  is  among  tlie  last  men,  to  whom  a  delusioii  of 
this  kind  would  be  attributed  by  any  one,  who  had  enjoyed  the 
slightest  opportunity  of  understanding  his  mind  and  character. 
Where  an  objection  has  been  anticipated  by  such  an  author  as 
natural,  his  answer  to  it  must  needs  be  interpreted  in  some  sense 
which  either  is,  or  has  been,  or  is  capable  of  being  controverted. 
My  object  then  must  be  to  discover  some  other  meaning  for  the 
term  "  essential  difference  "  in  this  place,  exclusive  of  the  in- 
distinction  and  community  of  the  words  themselves.  For  whether 
there  ought  to  exist  a  class  of  words  in  the  English,  in  any  degree 
reserfkbling  the  poetic  dialect  of  the  Greek  and  Italian,  is  a  ques- 
tion of  very  subordinate  importance.  The  number  of  such  words 
would  be  small  indeed,  in  our  language ;  and  even  in  the  Italian 
and  Greek,  they  consist  not  so  much  of  different  words,  as  of 
slight  differences  in  the  forms  of  declining  and  conjugating  the 
same  words ;  forms,  doubtless,  which  having  been,  at  some  period 
more  or  less  remote,  the  common  grammatic  flexions  of  some  tribe 
or  province,  had  been  accidentally  appropriated  to  poetry  by  the 
general  admiration  of  certain  master  intellects,  the  first  es- 
tablishcd  lights  of  inspiration,  to  whom  that  dialect  happened  to 
be  native. 

Essence,  in  its  primary  signification,  means  the  principle  of 
individuation,  the  inmost  principle  of  the  possibility  of  anything, 
as  that  particular  thing.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  idea  of  a  thing, 
whenever  we  use  the  word,  idea,  with  philosophic  precision. 
Rxfstence,  on  the  other  hand,  is  distinguished  from  essence,  by 
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iperinduction  of  reality.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  essence, 
3fliential  properties  of  a  circle ;  but  we  do  not,  therefore, 
ty  that  anything,  which  really  exists,  is  mathematically  cir- 
.  Thus,  too,  without  any  tautology,  we  contend  for  the 
tnce  of  the  Supreme  Being  ;  that  is,  for  a  reality  correspon- 
to  the  idea.  There  is,  next,  a  secondary  use  of  the  word 
ce,  in  which  it  signifies  the  point  or  ground  of  contra-dis- 
>n  between  two  modifications  of  the  same  substance  or  sub- 
Thus  we  should  be  allowed  to  say,  that  the  style  of  archi- 
ve of  Westminster  Abbey  is  essentially  different  from  that 
int  Paul,  even  though  both  had  been  built  with  blocku 
ito  the  same  form,  and  from  the  same  quarry.  Only  in 
itter  sense  of  the  term  must  it  have  been  denied  by  Mr. 
isworth  (for  in  this  sense  alone  is  it  affirmed  by  the  general 
>n)  that  the  language  of  poetry  (that  is  the  formal  construe 
or  aYchitecture,  of  the  words  and  phrases)  is  essentially 
3nt  from  that  of  prose.  Now,  the  burden  of  the  proof  lies 
theoppugner,  not  with  the  supporters  of  the  common  belief. 
iiVordsworth,  in  consequence,  assigns,  as  the  proof  of  his 
70,  "  that  not  only  the  language  of  a  large  portion  of  every 
poem,  even  of  the  most  elevated  character,  must  ncces- 
9  except  with  reference  to  the  metre,  in  no  respect  differ 
that  of  good  prose,  but  likewise  that  some  of  the  most  inter. 
'  parts  of  the  best  poems  will  be  found  to  be  strictly  the 
age  of  prose,  when  prose  is  well  written.  The  truth  of  this 
ioQ  might  be  demonstrated  by  innumerable  passages  from 
t  all  the  poetical  writings,  even  of  Milton  himself."  He 
[uotes  Gray's  sonnet — 


**  In  vain  to  me  the  smiling  mornings  shine ; 
And  reddening  Phoebus  lifts  his  golden  fire ; 
The  birds  in  vain  their  amorous  descant  join, 
Or  cheerful  fields  resume  their  green  attire. 
4'hese  ears,  alas !  for  other  notes  repine ; 
jI  liifferent  object  do  these  eyes  require  ; 
My  lonely  anguish  melts  no  heart  but  mine  ; 
And  in  my  breast  the  imperfect  joys  expire. 
Yet  morning  smiles  the  busy  race  to  cheer. 
And  new-born  pleasure  brings  to  hapoier  men : 
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The  fields  to  all  their  wonted  tribute  bear ; 
To  warm  their  little  loves  the  birds  complain : 
Jfiruitless  mourn  to  him  thai  cannot  hear^ 
And  weep  the  more,  because  I  weep  in  vain.^ 

and  adds  the  following  remark : — *'  It  will  easily  be  peroeiyedi 
that  the  only  part  of  this  Sonnet  which  is  of  any  value,  is  the  lines 
printed  in  Italics ;  it  is  equally  obvious,  that,  except  in  the  riiyme, 
and  in  the  use  of  the  single  word  'fruitless'  for  fruitlessly^ 
which  is  so  far  a  defect,  the  language  of  these  lines  does  in  no 
.  respect  differ  from  that  of  prose."* 

An  idealist,  defending  his  system  by  the  fact  that  when  asleep 
we  oflen  believe  ourselves  awake,  was  well  answered  by  his 
plain  neighbor,  "  Ah,  but  when  awake  do  we  ever  believe  our- 
selves asleep?"  Things  identical  must  be  convertible.  The 
preceding  passage  seems  to  rest  on  a  similar  sophism.  For  the 
question  is  not,  whether  there  may  not  occur  in  prosd  an  order 
of  words,  which  would  be  equally  proper  in  a  poem  ;  nor  whether 
there  are  not  beautiful  lines  and  sentences  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  good  poems,  which  would  be  equally  becoming  as  well  as 
beautiful  in  good  prose  ;  for  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  has 
ever  been  denied  or  doubted  by  any  one.  The  true  question 
must  be,  whether  there  are  not  modes  of  expression,  a  construc- 
tion, and  afi  order  of  sentences,  which  are  in  their  fit  and  natural 
place  in  a  serious  prose  composition,  but  would  be  disproportionate 
and  heterogeneous  in  metrical  poetry  ;  and,  vice  versd^  whether 
in  the  language  of  a  serious  poem  there  may  not  be  an  arrange- 
ment I)otli  of  words  and  sentences,  and  a  use  and  seleption  of 
(what  are  called)  figures  of  speech,  both  as  to  their  kind,  their 
frequency,  and  their  occasions,  which  on  a  subject  of  equal  weight 
would  be  vicious  and  alien  in  correct  and  manly  prose.  I  con- 
lend,  that  in  both  cases  this  unfitness  of  each  for  the  place  of 
the  other  frequently  will  and  ought  to  exist. 

And  first,  from  the  origin  of  metre.  This  I  would  trace  to  the 
balance  in  the  mind  effected  by  that  spontaneous  effort  which 
strives  to  hold  in  check  the  workings  of  passion.  It  might  be 
easily  explained  likewise  in  what  manner  this  salutary  antagonism 

«  [P.  W.,  ii.,  pp.  313-14.     S.  C] 
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risted  Vy  the  very  state  which  it  counteracts ;  and  how  this 
Dce  of  antagonists  became  organized  into  itietre  (in  the  usual 
ptation  of  that  term),  by  a  supervening  act  of  the  will  and 
^ent,  consciously,  and  for  the  foreseen  purpose  of  pleasure. 
tmiDg  these  principles,  as  the  data  of  our  argument,  we 
ice  from  them  two  legitimate  conditions,  which  the  critic  is 
led  to  expect  in  every  metrical  work.  First,  that,  as  tne 
lents  of  metre  owe  their  existence  to  a  state  of  increased 
;ement,  so  the  metre  itself  should  be  accompanied  by  the 
ral  language  of  excitement.  Secondly,  that  as  these  elements 
formed  into  metre  artificially,  by  a  voluntary  act,  with  the 
pi  and  for  the  purpose  of  blending  delight  with  emotion,  so 
races  of  present  volition  should  throughout  the  metrical  Ian- 
re  be  proportion  ably  discernible.  Now,  these  two  conditions 
t  be  reconciled  and  co-present.  There  must  be  not  only  a 
lership,  but  a  union ;  an  interpenetration  of  passion  and  of 
of  spontaneous  impulse  and  of  voluntary  purpose.  Again, 
union  can  be  manifested  only  in  a  frequency  of  fomu  and 
"CB  of  speech  (originally  the  offspring  of  passion,  but  now  the 
ted  children  of  power)  greater  than  would  be  de;ured  or 
lied,  where  the  emotion  is  not  voluntarily  encouraged  and 
up  for  the  sake  of  that  pleasure  which  such  emotion,  so 
lered  and  mastered  by  the  will,  is  found  capable  of*communi- 
ig.  It  not  only  dictates,  but  of  itself  te^dstjD  produce,  ajnore 
lent  employment  of  picturesque  and  vivifying  language  than 
id  be  natural  in  any  other  case,  in  which  there  did  not  exist, 
{ere  does  ih  the  present,  a  previous  and  well  understood, 
^  tecICconipacFbetween  the  poet  and  his  reader,  that  the 
r  is  entitled  to  expect,  and  the  former  bound  to  supply  this 
tea  and  degree  of  pleasurable  excitement.  We  may,  in  some 
nire,  apply  to  this  union  the  answer'  of  Polixenes,  in  the 
tor's  Tale,  to  Perdita's  neglect  of  the  streaked  gilliflowers, 
use  she  had  heard  it  said, 

**  There  is  an  art,  which,  in  their  piedneos*  shares 
With  great  creating  nature. 

Pol,  Say  there  be ; 

Yet  nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean, 
•  But  nature  makes  that  mean ;  eo,  o'er  that  art* 
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Which,  yoa  tayv  >^ds  to  nttnre,  ia  in  art 

That  natoie  makea.    You  aee,  aweet  maid»  we  minj^ 

A  gentler  eeion  to  the  UfUdeet  efock  ; 

And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 

By  bod  of  nobler  race.    This  ia  an  art. 

Which  does  mend  nature,— ohange  it  rather;  but 

The  art  itaelf  is  nature.*^ 

Secondly,  I  argue  from  the  effects  of  metre.  As  far  as  metn 
acts  in  and  for  itself,  it  tends  to  increase  the  vivacity  and  sus- 
ceptibility both  of  the  general  feelings  and  of  the  attention.  This 
.  effect  it  produces  by  the  continued  excitement  of  surprise,  and 
by  the  quick  reciprocations  of  cilriosity  still  gratified  and  still 
rc-excited,  which  are  too  slight,  indeed,  to  be  at  any  one  moment 
objects  of  distinct  consciousness,  yet  become  considerable  in  their 
aggregate  influence.  As  a  medicated  atmosphere,  or  as  wine 
during  animated  conversation,  they  act  powerfully,  though  them- 
selves unnoticed.  Where,  therefore,  correspondent  food  and 
appropriate  matter  are  not  provided  for  the  attention  and  feelings 
thus  roused,  there  must  needs  be  a  disappointment  felt ;  like  that 
of  leaping  in  the  dark  from  the  last  step  of  a  staircase,  when  we 
had  prepared  our  muscles  for  a  leap  of  three  or  four. 

The  discussion  on  the  powers  of  metre  in  the  preface  is  highly 
ingenious,  and  touches  at  all  points  on  truth.  But  I  cannot  find 
any  statement  of  its  powers  considered  abstractly  and  separately. 
On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Wordsworth  seems  always  to  estimate 
metre  by  the  powers  which  it  exerts  during  (and,  as  I  think,  in 
consequence  of)  its  combination  with  other  elements  of  poetry. 
Thus  the  previous  difficulty  is  left  unanswered,  what  the  elements 
are  with  which  it  must  be  combined  in  order  to  produce  its 
own  effects  to  any  pleasurable  purpose.  Double  and  tri-sy liable 
rhymes,  indeed,  form  a  lower  species  of  wit,  and,  attended  to 
for  their  own  sake,  may  become  a  source  of  momentary  amuse- 
ment ;  as,  in  poor  Smart's  distich  to  the  Welsh  Squire  who  had 
promised  him  a  hare  : 

<*  Tell  me,  thou  son  of  great  Cadwallader ! 
Hatt  sent  the  hare  ?  or  hast  thou  swallow'd  her  T* 

'  [Act  iv.,8c.  iii.    S.  C] 
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But  for  any  poetic  purposes,  metro  resembles  (if  the  aptness 
of  the  simile  may  excuse  its  meanness)  yeast,  worthless  or  dis- 
agreeable by  itself,  but  giving  vivacity  and  spirit  to  the  liquor 
with  which  it  is  proportionally  combined. 

The  reference  to  The  Children  in  the  Wood*  by  no  means 
satisfies  my  judgment.  We  all  willingly  throw  ourselves  back 
for  awhile  into  the  feelings  of  our  childHiood.  This  ballad,  there- 
fore, we  read  under  such  recollections  of  our  own  childish  feel- 
ings, as  would  equally  endear  to  us  poems,  which  Mr.  Words, 
worth  himself  would  regard  as  faulty  in  the  opposite  extreme  of 
gaudy  and  technical  ornament.  Before  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, and,  in  a  still  greater  degree,  before  the  introduction  of  writ- 
ing, metre,  especially  alliterative  metre  (whether  alliterative  at 
the  beginning  of  the  words,  as  in  Pierce  Plouman,  or  at  the  end, 
as  in  rhymes),  possessed  an  independent  value  as  assisting  the 
recollection,  and,  consequently,  the  preservation,  of  any  series 
of  truths  or  incidents.  But  I  am  not  convinced,  by  the  collation 
of  facts,  that  The  Children  in  the  Wood  owes  either  its  preser- 
vation or  its  popularity  to  its  metrical  form.  Mr.  Marshal's 
repository  afibrds  a  number  of  tales  in  prose  inferior  in  pathos 
and  general  merit,  some  of  as  old  a  date,  and  many  as  widely 
popular.  Tom  Hickathrift,  Jack  the  Giant-killer,  Goody 
Two-shoes,  and  Little  Red  Riding-hood,  are  formidable 
rivals.  And  that  they  have  continued  in  prose,  cannot  be  fairly 
explained  by  the  assumption,  that  the  comparative  meanness  of 
their  thoughts  and  images  precluded  even  the  humblest  forms 
of  metre.  The  scene  of  Goody  Two-shoes  in  the  church  is 
perfectly  susceptible  of  metrical  narration ;  and,  among  the 
Brnfiarm  Ba^fiarrdTaTaf  even  of  the  present  age,  I  do  not  recollect  a 
more  astonishing  image^han  that  of  the  "  whole  rookery,  that 
flew  out  of  the  giant's  beard,"  scared  by  the  tremendous  voice 
with  which  this  monster  answered  the  challenge  of  the  heroic 
Tom  Hickathrift  ! 

If  from  these  we  turn  to  compositions  universally,  and  inde- 
pendently  of  all  early  associations,  beloved  and  admired  ;  would 

•[P.  833.    ac] 
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The  Maria,  Thb  Monk,  or  The  Poor  Man's  Ass  of  Sterne,*  be 
read  with  more  delight,  or  have  a  b^itter  'ehanee  of  immortalityi 
had  they,  without  any  change  in  the  diction,  been  composed  in . 
rhyme,  than  in  their  present  state  1    If  I  am  not  gromly  mis-, 
taken,  the  general  reply  would  be  in  the  negative.     Nay,  I  Will 
confess  that,  in  Mr.  Wordsworth's  own  volumes,  the  ANBCDdn 
FOR  Fathers,  Simon  Lst,  Alice  Fell,  Beggars,  and   The 
Sailor's  Mother, '°  notwithstanding  the  beautieis  which  are  to  be 
found  in  each  of  them  where  the  poet  interposes  the  music  of  hi 
own  thoughts,  would  have  been  more  delightful  to*  me  in  pros' 
told  and  managed,  as  by  Mr.  Wordsworth  they  would  have  bee  i 
in  a  moral  essay  or  pedestrian  tour. 

Metre  in  itself  is  simply  a  stimulant  of  the  attention,  at  t 
therefore  excites  the  question — Why  is  the  attention  to  be  thii  i 
stimulated?.  Now,  the  question  cannot  be  answered  by  thi} 
pleasure  of  the  metre  itself:  for  this  we  have  shown  to  be  con- 
ditional, and  dependent  on  the  appropriateness  of  the  thoughts  and 
expressions,  to  which  the  metrical  form  is  superadded.  Neither 
can  I  conceive  any  other  answer,  that  can  be  rdtionally  given, 
short  of  this : — I  write  in  metre,  because  I  am  about  to  use 
a  language  different  from  that  of  prose.  Besides,  where  the  lan- 
guage is  not  such,  how  interesting  soever  the  reflections  are>  that 
are  capable  of  being  drawn  by  a  philosophic  mind  from  the 
thoughts  or  incidents  of  the  poem,  the  metre  itself  must  often 
become  feeble.  Take  the  three  last  stanzas  of  The  Sailor's 
Mother,  for  instance.  If  I  could  for  a  moment  abstract  from 
the  effect  produced  on  the  author's  feelings,  as  a  man,  by  the 
incident  at  the  time  of  its  real  occurrence,  I  would  dare  appeal 
to  his  own  judgment,  whether  in  the  metre  itself  he  found  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  their  being  written  metrically  ? 

And,  thus  continuing,  she  said, 
*'  I  had  a  Son,  who  many  a  day 
Sailed  on  the  seas ;  but  he  is  dead  ; 
In  Denmark  he  was  cast  away ; 

*  [Sentimental  Journey  and  Tristram  Shandy.     Works,  li.,  pp.  247, 394, 
171,312.    S.  C] 

M  [P.  W.,  i.,  p.  22.      y.,  p.  17.     i.,  p.  13.     ii.,  p.  101.     L»  p.   iS^ 
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. ./.  And  I  have  travelled  far  as  HiiUf  to  see 

What  clothes  he  might  have  left,  or  other  property,  ii 

The  Bird  and  Cage  they  both  were  his : 

'Twas  my  Son's  Bird ;  and  neat'  and  trim 

He  kept  it :  many  voyages 

This  Singing-bird  hath  gone  with  him ; 

When  last  he  sailed  he  left  the  Bird  behind ; 

As  it  might  be,  perhaps,  from  bodings  of  his  mind. 

He  to  a  Fellow-lodger's  care 

Had  left  it,  to  be  watched  and  fed, 

TiU  he  came  back  again  ;  and  there 

I  found  it  when  my  Son  was  dead ; 

And  now,  Grod  help  me  for  my  little  wit ! 

I  trail  it  with  me.  Sir !  he  took  so  much  delight  in  it." 

Ify  disproportioning  the  emphasis,  we  read  these  stanzas  so  a* 
to  make  the  rhymes  perceptible,  even  tri-syllable  rhymes  could 
scarcely  produce  an  equal  sense  of  oddity  and  strangeness,  as  we 
feel  here  in  finding  rhymes  at  all  in  sentences  so  exclusively  col- 
loquial. I  would  further  ask  whether,  but  for  that  visionary 
state,  into  which  the  figure  of  the  woman  and  the  susceptibility 
of  his  own  genius  had  placed  the  poet's  imagination — (a  state 
which  spreads  its  influence  and  coloring  over  all,  that  co-exista 
with  the  exciting  cause,  and  in  which 

'*  The  simplest,  and  the  most  familiar  things 

Gain  a  strange  power  of  spreading  awe  around  them,")!* 

11  [In  the  edit  of  1840, 

•*  And  I  have  travelled  weary  miles  to  see 
If  aught  which  he  had  owned  might  still  remain  or  me." 

The  last  line  of  stanza  5  in  that  edit  stands  thus: 

**  From  bodings,  as  might  be,  that  hung  upon  hi    mind." 

The  end  of  stanza  6  has  been  altered  thus : — 

'*  And  pipe  its  song  in  safety  ; — ^there 
I  found  it  when  my  Son  was  dead ; 
And  now,  God  help  me  for  my  little  wit ! 
I  bear  it  with  me.  Sir ; — he  took  so  much  deligh   in  it.**    S.  O 

tt  Altered  from  the  description  of  Night-Mair  in  the  1  r a^obsk. 

**  Oh  Heaven !  'twas  frightful !    Now  run  down  an<)  • '  Ar»4  at 
By  hideous  shape**  that  cannot  be  remembered ; 
Now  seeing  nothing  and  imagining  nothing ; 
But  only  being  afraid — stifled  with  fear  ! 
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I  would  ask  the  poet  whether  lie  would  not  have  filt  an  aibfi^ 
downfall  in  these  verses  from  the  preceding  stanza  f 

**  The  ftodent  spirit  i«  not  dead ; 
Old  times,  thought  I»  are  breathing  there; 
Proud  was  I  that  my  countiy  fared 
Such  strength,  a  dignitj  so  iSur : 
She  begged  an  alms,  like  one  in  poor  estate  ; 
I  looked  at  her  again,  nor  did  my  pride  abate." 

It  must  not  be  omitted,  and  is  besides  worthy  of  nodoe,  that 
t.iose  stanzas  Aimish  the  only  fair  instance  that  I  have  been  able 
to  discover  in  all  Mr.  Wordsworth's  writings,  of  an  actual  adop- 
tion, or  true  imitation,  of  the  real  and  very  language  of  low  aid 
rustic  life,  freed  from  provincialisms. 

Thiidly,  I  deduce  the  position  from  all  the  causes  elsewhere 
assigned,  which  render  metre  the  proper  form  of  poetry,  and 
poetry  imperfect  and  defective  without  metre.  Metre,  therefore, 
having  been  connected  with  poetry  most  often  and  by  a  peculiar 
fitness,  whatever  else  is  combined  with  metre  must,  though  ii  be 
not  itself  essentially  poetic,  have  nevertheless  some  property  in 
common  with  poetry,  as  an  intermedium  of  affinity,  a  sort  (if  I 
may  dare  borrow  a  well-known  phrase  from  technical  chemistry) 
of  mordant  between  it  and  the  super-added  metre.  Now  poe- 
tjXi  Mr.  Wordsworth  truly  affirms,  does  always  imply^pagaion ; 
which  word  must  be  here  understood  in  its  most  general  senseT 
as  an  excited  state  of  the  feelings  and  faculties.  And  as  every 
passion  has  its  proper  pulse,  so  will  it  likewise  have  its  charac- 
teristic modes  of  expression.  But  where  there  exists- that  degiee 
of  genius  and  talent  which  entitles  a  writer  to  aim  at  the  honors 
of  a  poet,  H>ft  very  act  of  poetic  composition  itself  is,  and  is  al« 

While  every  goodly  or  familiar  form 

Had  a  strange  power  of  spreading  terror  round  me  !'** 

N.  B. — ^Though  Shakspeare  has,  for  his  own  all-ju9t%fying  purposes,  in* 
troduccd  the  Night-^ar«  with  her  own  foals,  yet  Mair  means  a  Sistert  or 
perhaps  a  Hag. 

*  [  Joleridge*t  Poetical  Works,  11.,  p.  909.    Act  !▼.,  sc  1.    Alterad  Ons  *.-> 

O  sleep  of  horroni    Now  rao  down  and  stued  at 
By  forms  so  hideoos  that  they  mock 
Now seelof nothing, Ate.    S.C.J 
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lowed  to  imply  and  to  produce,  an  unusual  state  of  excitement, 
which  of  course  justifies  and  demands  a  correspondent  difTercnce 
of  languagcas  truly,  tliough  not  perhaps  in  as  marked  a  degree, 
as  the  excitement  of  love,  fear,  rage,  or  jealousy.  The  vivid- 
ness  of  the  descriptions  or  declamations  in  Donne,  or  Dryden,  is 
as  much  and  as  often  derived  from  the  force  and  fervor  of  the 
descriher,  as  from  the  reflections,  forms,  or  incidents,  which  con- 
stitute their  subject  and  materials.  *  The  wheels  take  fire  from 
the  mere  rapidity  of  their  motion.  To  what  extent,  and  under 
what  nrK)difications,  this  may  be  admitted  to  act,  I  shall  attempt 
to  define  in  an  after  remark  on  Mr.  Wordsworth's  reply  to  this 
objection,  or  rather  on  his  objection  to  this  reply,  as  already  an. 
ticipated  in  his  preface. 

Fourthly,  and  as  intimately  connected  with  this,  if  not  the 
same  argument  in  a  more  general  form,  I  adduce  the  high  spi- 
ritual instinct  of  the  human  being  impelling  us  to  seek  unity  by 
harmonious  adjustment,  and  thus  establishing  the  principle,  that 
all  the  parts  of  an  organized  whole  must  be  assimilated  to  the 
more  important  and  essential  parts.  This  and  the  preceding 
arguments  may  be  strengthened  by  the  reflection,  that  the  com- 
position of  a  poem  is  among  the  imitative  arts ;  and  that  imita- 
tion, as  opposed  to  copying,  consists  either  in  ^  the  interfuaiog  of 
the  same  throughout  the  radically  different,  or  of  the  different 
throughout  a  base  fadTcaTTy  the  sarne. 

Lastly,  I  appeal  to  the  practice  of  the  best  poets,  of  all  coun- 
tries  and  in  all  ages,  as  authorizing  the  opinion  (deduced  from 
•all  the  foregoing)  that  in  every  import  of  the  word  essential, 
which  would  not  here  involve  a  mere  truism,  ^there  may  be,  is, 
wid  ought  Jp_  be^  an  essential  difference  between  the  language  of 
prose  and  of  rnetrical  composition. 

In  Mr.  Wordsworth's  criticism  of  Gray's  Sonnet,  the  reader's 
sympathy  with  his  praise  or  blame  of  the  diflerent  parts  is  taken 
for  granted  rather  perhaps  too  easily.  He  has  not,  at  least, 
attempted  to  win  or  compel  it  by  argumentative  analysis.  In 
my  conception  at  least,  the  lines  rejected  as  of  no  value  do,  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  first,  difier  as  much  and  as  little  from 
the  language  of  common  life,  as  those  which  he  has  ]2{jnted  m 
Italics  as  possessing  genuine  excellence.     Of  the  five  lines  thus 
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honorably  distinguished,  two  of  them  differ  from  proee  even 
widely  than  the  lines  whioh  either  precede  or  fi>llow,  .in  the 
position  of  the  words. 

'*  A  different  dffjeei  do  iheieeyea  require  ; 
My  lonely  anguish  melts  no  heart  but  mine ; 
jSnd  in  my  bretut  the  imperfect  Joye  exptre,"- 

But  were  it  otherwise,  what  would  this  prove,  but  a  truth,  of 
which  no  man  ever  doubted  'i—^deUcetj  that  there  are  sentences, 
which  would  be  equally  in  their  place  both  in  verse  and  prose. 
Assuredly  it  does  not  prove  the  point,  which  alone  requires 
proof;  namely,  that  there  are  not  passages,  which  would  suit 
the  one  and  not  suit  the  other.  The  first  line  of  this  sonnet  is 
distinguished  from  the  ordinary  language  of  men  by  the  epithet 
to  morning.  For  we  will  set  aside,  at  present,  the  consideration, 
that  the  particular  word  "  smiling  "  is  hackneyed,  and,  as  it  in- 
volves a  sort  of  personification,  not  quite  congruous  with  the 
common  and  material  attribute  of  ^^  shhdngJ*^  And,  doubtless, 
this  adjunction  of  epithets  for  the  purpose  of  additional  descrip- 
tion, where  no  particular  attention  is  demanded  for  the  quality 
of  the  thing,  would  be  noticed  as  giving  a  poetic  cast  to  a  man's 
conversation.  Should  the  sportsman  exclaim,  "  Come,  boys !  the 
rosy  morning  calls  you  up :" — ^he  will  be  supposed  to  have  some 
song  in  his  head.  But  no  one  suspects  this,  when  he  says,  "  A 
wet  morning  shall  not  confine  us  to  our  beds."  This  then  is 
either  a  defect  in  poetry,  or  it  is  not.  Whoever  should  decide  in 
the  affirmative,  I  would  request  him  to  re-peruse  any  one  poem, , 
of  any  confessedly  great  poet  from  Homer  to  Milton,  or  from 
.£schylus  to  Shakspeare  ;  and  to  strike  out  (in  thought  I  mean) 
every  instance  of  this  kind.  If  the  number  of  these  fancied 
erasures  did  not  startle  him ;  or  if  he  continued  to  deem  the 
work  improved  by  their  total  omission  ;  he  must  advance  reasons 
of  no  ordinary  strength  and  evidence,  reasons  grounded  in  the 
essence  of  human  nature.  Otherwise  I  should  not  hesitate  to 
consider  him  as  a  man  not  so  much  proof  against  all  authority, 
as  dead  to  it. 

The  second  line, 

"  And  reddening  Phcebus  lifts  his  golden  fire  p-** 
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has  indeed  almost  as  many  faults  as  words.  But  then  it  is  a  ba^ 
line,  not  because^  the  lanyfuafife  is  distinct  from  that  of  prose ; 
but  because  it  oonvevs  incongruous  images :  because  it  con. 
founds  thfijcause  and  the  efiect,  the  real  thing,  with  the  personi- 
fied  representatixfiLof-.the  ihing ;  in  short,  because  it  differs  from 
the  language  of  good  sense  !  That  the  "  Phoebus "  is  hack, 
neyed,  and  a  school-boy  image,  is  an  accidental  fault,  dependent 
on  the  age  in  which  the  author  wrote,  and  not  deduced  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing.  That  it  is  part  of  an  exploded  mythology, 
18  an  objection  more  deeply  grounded.  Yet  when  the  torch  of 
ancient  learning  was  re-kindled,  so  cheering  were  its  beams, 
that  our  eldest  poets,  cut  off  by  Christianity  from  all  accredited 
machinery,  and  deprived  of  all  acknowledged  guardians  and 
symbols  of  the  great  objects  of  nature,  were  naturally  induced 
to  adopt,  as  a  poetic  language,  those  fabulous  personages,  those 
forms  of  the"  supernatural  in  nature,  which  had  given  them 
such  dear  delight  in  the  poems  of  their  great  masters.  Nay, 
even  at  this  day  what  scholar  of  genial  taste  will  not  so  far  sym. 
pathize  with  them,  as  to  read  with  pleasure  in  Petrarch,  Chaucer, 
or  Spenser,  what  he  would  perhaps  condemn  as  puerile  in  a 
modem  poet  ? 

I  remember  no  poet,  whose  writings  would  safelier  stand  the 
test  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  theory,  than  Spenser.  Yet  will  Mr. 
Wordsworth  say,  that  the  style  of  the  following  stanza  is  either 
undistinguished  from  prose,  and  the  language  of  ordinary  life  ?" 
Or  that  it  is  vicious,  and  that  the  stanzas  are  blots  in.  Tu 
Fabry  Queen  ? 

"  By  this  the  northern  wagoner  had  set 
His  sevenfold  teme  behind  the  stedfast  starre. 
That  was  in  ocean  waves  yet  never  wet, 
But  firme  is  fixt  and  sendeth  light  from  farre 
To  all  that  in  the  wild  deep  wandering  aire : 
And  cheerful  chaunticlere  with  his  note  shriHi 
Had  warned  once  that  Phoebus'  fiery  carre 

B  But  still  more  by  the  mechanical  system  of  philjosophy  which  has 
needlessly  infected  our  theological  opinions,  and  teaching  us  to  consider 
the  world  in  its  relation  to  God,  as  of  a  building  to  its  mason,  leaves  the 
ide*  of  omnipresence  a  mere  abstract  Dotioa  in.  the  stata-room  of  mx 
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In  htst  WM  climbing  up  the  eaaterne  hill 

Full  enyioos  that  night  to  long  his  roome  did  611."^ 

**  At  last  the  golden  orientall  gate 
Of  greateft  heaven  gan  to  open  fayre. 
And  PhoBbufl  fresh,  as  brydegrome  to  his  mate. 
Came  danncing  forth,  shaking  hisdeawie  hayre. 
And  hurl'd  his  glisf  ring  beams  through  gloomy  ayre : 
Which  when  the  wake^  elfe  perceived,  straightway 
He  started  np,  and  did  him  selfe  prepayre 
In  sun-bright  armes  and  battailous  array ; 
For  with  that  pagan  proud  he  combat  will  that  day."*^ 

On  the  contrary  to  how  many  passages,  both  in  hymn  books 
and  in  blank  verse  poems,  could  I  (were  it  not  invidious)  direct 
the  reader's  attention,  the  style  of  which  is  most  unpoetic,  be* 
cause,  and  only  because,  it  is  the  style  of  prose  ?  He  will  not 
suppose  me  capable  of  having  in  my  mind  such  verses,  as 

*'  I  put  my  hat  upon  my  head 
And  walk*d  into  the  Strand ; 
And  there  I  met  another  man, 
Whose  hat  was  in  his  hand.*' 

To  such  specimens  it  would   indeed  be  a  fair  and  full  reply, 
that  these  lines  are  not  bad,  because  they  are  unpoetic  ;  but  be- 
cause they  are  empty  of  all  sense  and  feeling ;  and  that  it  were 
an  idle  attempt  to  prove  that  "  an  ape  is  not  a  Newton,  when  it 
is  self-evident  that  he  is  not  a  man."'®     But  the  sense  shall  be 
good  and  weigJity,  the  language  correct  and  dignified,  the  subject 
interesting  and  treated  with  feeling ;  and  yet  the  style  shall, 
•notwithstanding  all  these  merits,  be  justly  blamable  as  prosaic, 
:and  solely  because  the  words  and  the  order  of  the  words  would 
'find  their  appropriate  place  in  prose,  but  are   not  suitable  to 
metrical  composition.     The  Civil  Wars  of  Daniel  is  an  instruc- 
tive, and  even  interesting  work  ;  but  take  the  following  stanzas 
(and  from  the  hundred  instances  which  abound  I  might  probably 
have  selected  others  far  more -striking) : . 

■-'^ [Book L,  can,  ii,  st.  l^Q  »  \]liook  i.,  can.  v.,  at.  2] 

f^  [Preface,  pp.  333-4 :] 
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**  And  to  the  end  we  may  with  better  ease 
Discern  the  true  discourse,  vouchsafe  to  show 
What  were  the  times  foregoing  near  to  these. 
That  these  we  may  with  better  profit  know. 
Tell  how  the  world  fell  into  this  disease ; 
And  how  so  great  distemperature  did  grow ; 
So  shall  we  see  with  what  degree.'^  it  came ; 
How  things  at  full  do  soon  wax  out  of  frame. 

••  Ten  kings  had  from  the  Norman  Conqueror  reign'd 
With  intermixed  and  variable  fate. 
When  England  to  her  greatest  height  attain'd 
Of  power,  d<»minion,  glory,  wealth,  and  state ; 
After  it  had  with  much  ado  sustain*d 
The  violence  of  princes,  with  debate 
for  titles,  and  the  often  mutinies 
Of  nobles  for  their  ancient  liberties. 

•*  For  first,  the  Norman,  conqu'ring  all  by  might. 
By  might  was  forc'd  to  keep  what  he  had  got ; 
Mixing  our  customs  and  the  form  of  right 
With  foreign  constitutions,  he  had  brought; 
Mastering  the  mighty,  humbling  the  poorer  wight. 
By  all  severest  means  that  could  be  wrought ; 
And,  making  the  succession  doubtful,  rent 
His  new-got  state,  and  left  it  turbulent."  i? 

Will  it  be  contended,  on  the  one  side,  that  these  lines  are 
mtmn  and  senseless  ?  Or  on  the  other,  that  they  are  not  prosaic, 
and  for  thai  reason  unpoetic  ?  This  poet's  well-merited  epithet 
is  that  of  the  *'  well-languaged  Daniel ;"  but  likewise,  and  by 
the  consent  of  his  contemporaries  no  less  than  of  all  succeeding 
critics,  the  "  prosaic  Daniel."  Yet  those,  who  thus  designate 
this  wise  and  amiable  writer  from  the  frequent  incorrespondency 
of  his  diction  to  his  metre  in  the  majority  of  his  compositions,  not 
only  deem  them  valuable  and  interesting  on  other  accounts :  but 
willingly  admit,  that  there  are  to  be  found  throughout  his  poems, 
and  especially  in  his  EIpistles  and  in  his  Hymen's  Triumph, 
many  and  exquisite  specimens  of  that  style  winch,  as  the  neutral 
ground  of  prose  and  verse,  is  common  to  both.  A  fine  and 
almost  faultless  extract,  eminent  as  for  other  beawti^^^  «(^  ^<^x  >N2i 

"  [Book  i.     Stanzas  vii. ,  vm.»  wA.  \it."\ 
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perfection  in  this  species  of  diction,  may  be  seen  in  Laml^i 
Dramatic  Specimbns,<*  a  work  of  various  interest  from  the  na* 
ture  of  the  selections  themselves— (all  from  the  plays  of  Shak* 
speare's  contemporaries),*— and  deriving  a  high  additional  value 
from  the  notes,  which  are  full  of  just  and  original  oritiolsm,  ex* 
pressed  with  all  the  freshness  of  originality. 

Among  the  possible  effects  of  practical  adherence  to  a  theory, 
that  aims  to  identify  the  style  of  prose  and  verse— -(if  it  does  not 
indeed  claim  fer  the  latter  a  yet  nearer  resemblance  to  the  ave- 
rage style  of  men  in  the  vivSttoce  intercourse  of  real  life) — ^we 
might  anticipate  the  following  as  not  the  least  likely  to  occur.  It 
urill  happen,  as  I  have  indeed  before  observed,  that  the  metre 
itself,  the  sole  acknowledged  difference,  will  occasionally  beoome 
metre  to  the  eye  only.  Tbe  existence  of  proioimna]  and  that 
they  detract  from  the  merit  of  a  poem,  muut  at  length  be  con- 

I"  [Specimens  of  English  Dramatic  Poets  who  lived  about  the  time  of 
Shakspeare,  with  notes  by  Charles  Lamb.    Vol.  i.,  p.  284. 
The  first  extract.  Love  in  .Infancy,  is^as  follows : 

Ah,  I  remember  well  (and  how  can  I 

But  evermore  remember  well)  when  first 

Our  flame  began,  when  scarce  we  knew  what  was 

The  flame  we  felt ;  when  as  we  sat  and  sigh'd 

And  look*d  upon  each  other,  and  conceiv*d 

Not  what  we  aiPd,  yet  something  we  did  ail ; 

And  yet  were  well,  and  yet  we  were  not  well. 

And  what  was  our  disease  we  could  not  tell. 

Then  would  we  kiss,  then  sigh,  then  look :  And  thas 

In  that  first  garden  of  our  simpleness 

We  spent  our  childhood  :  But  when  years  began 

To  reap  the  fruit  of  knowledge ;  ah,  how  then 

Would  she  with  graver  looksrwith  sweet  stem  brow 

Check  my  presumption  and  my  forwardness ; 

Yet  still  would  give  me  flowers,  still  would  me  show 

What  she  would  have  me,  yet  not  have  me  know. 

Two  other  •extracts  are  also  given ;  Love  after  death— 

Fie,  Thyrsis,  with  what  fond  remembranoss 
Dost  thou,  &c. 

•iid.tbe^Qiy<efl8ulia.    S.  C] 
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ceded,  when  a  number  of  successive  lines  can  be  rendered,  even 
to  the  most  delicate  ear,  unrecognisable  as  verse,  or  as  having 
even  been  intended  for  verse,  by  simply  transcribing  them  as 
prose :  when  if  the  poem  be  in  blank  verse,  this  caii  be  effected 
without  any  alteration,  or  at  most  by  merely  restoring  one  or 
two  words  to  their  proper  places,  from  which  they  had  been 
transplanted"  for  no  assignable  cause  or  reason  but  that  of  the 
author's  convenience  ;  but  if  it  be  in  rhyme,  by  the  mere  ex- 
change of  the  final  word  of  ^ch  Vine  for  some  other  of  the  same 
meaning,  equally  appropriate,  dignified,  and  euphonic. 

The  answer  or  objection  in  the  preface  to  the  anticipated  re- 

**  Afl  the  ingenious  gentleman  under  the  influence  of  the  Tragic  Muse 
contrived  to  dislocate, "  I  wish  you  a  good  morning,  Sir  !  Thank  you.  Sir, 
•nd  I  wish  you  the  same,"  into  two  blank-verse  heroics : 

To  you  a  morning  good,  good  Sir !  I  wish. 
You,  Sir  !  I  thank;  to  you  the  same  wish  I. 

In  those  parts  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  works  which  I  have  thoroughly 
studied,  I  find  fewer  instances  in  which  this  would  be  practicable  than  I 
have  met  in  many  poems,  where  an  approximation  of  prose  has  been  sedu- 
lously and  on  system  guarded  against.  Indeed,  excepting  the  stanzas 
already  quoted  fVom  The  Sailor's  Mother,  I  can  recollect  but  one  in- 
stance :  that  is  to  say^  a  short  passage  of  four  or  five  lines,  in  The  Bro- 
thers,* that  model  of  English  pastoral,  which  I  never  yet  read  with 
unclouded  eye.  "  James,  pointing  to  its  summit,  over  which  they  had  all 
purposed  to  return  together,  informed  them  that  he  would  wait  for  them 
there.  They  parted,  and  his  comrades  passed  that  way  some  two  hours 
after,  but  they  did  not  find  him  at  the  appointed  place,  a  eireitmstanee  of 
which  they  took  tw  heed:  but  one  of  them,  going  by  chance  into  the  house, 
which  at  this  time  was  James's  house,  learnt  there,  that  nobody  had  seen 
him  all  that  day."  The  only  change  which  has  been  made  is  in  the  position 
of  the  little  word  there  in  two  instances,  the  position  in  the  original  being 
clearly  such  as  is  not  adopted  in  o^inary  conversation.  The  other  words 
printed  in  italics  were  so  marked  because,  though  good  and  genuine  Eng- 
lish, they  are  not  the  phraseology  of  common  conversation  either  in  the 
word  put  in  apposition,  or  in  the  connexion  by  the  genitive  pronoun 
Men  m  general  would  have  said,  '*  but  that  was  a  circumstance  they  paid 
n«i  attention  to,  or  took  no  notice  of;"  and  the  language  is,  on  the  theory 
of  the  preface,  justified  only  by  the  narrator*s  being  the  Vicar.  Yet  ii 
any  ear  eouid  suspect,  that  these  sentences  were  ever  printed  as  metre,  on 
Iboae  very  words  alone  could  the  suspicion  have  been  grounded. 

•  [P.W..  L    8.  CI 
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mark  <*  that  metre  paves  the  way  to  other  distinctioiis,"**  is  con« 
tained  in  the  following  wprds.  "  The  diatinotion  of  rhyme  and 
metre  is  regular  and  uniform,  and  not,  like  that  produced  by 
(what  is  usually  called)  poetic  diction,  arbitrary,  and  subject  to 
infinite  caprices,  upon  which  no  calculation  whatever  can  be 
made.  In  the  one  case  the  reader  is  utterly  at  the  mercy  of  the 
poet  respecting  what  imagery  or  diction  he  may  choose  to  con- 
nect with  the  passion."*^  But  is  this  a  poet,  of  whom  a  poet  is 
speaking  ?  No  surely  !  rather  of  a  fool  or  madman  :  or  at  best 
of  a  vain  or  ignorant  phantast  ^  And  might  not  brains  so  wild 
and  so  deficient  make  just  the  same  havoc  with  rhymes  and 
metres,  as  they  are  supposed  to  efiect  with  modes  and  figures  of 
speech  ?  How  is  the  reader  at  the  mercy  of  such  men  ?  If  he 
continue  to  read  their  nonsense,  is  it  not  his  own  fault  ?  The 
ultimate  end  of  criticism  is  much  more  to  establish  the  princi- 
ples of  writing,  than  to  furnish  rules  how  to  pass  judgment  on 
what  has  been  written  by  others ;  if  indeed  it  were  possible  that 
the  two  could  be  separated.  But  if  it  be  asked,  by  what  princi- 
ples the  poet  is  to  regulate  his  own  style,  if  he  do  not  adhere 
closely  to  the  sort  and  order  of  words  which  he  hears  in  the 
market,  wake,  high-road,  or  plough-field  1  I  reply  ;  by  princi- 
ples, the  ignorance  or  neglect  of  which  would  convict  him  of 
being  no  poet,  but  a  silly  or  presumptuous  usurper  of  the  name. 
By  the  principles  of  grammar,  logic,  psychology.  In  one  word 
by  such  a  knowledge  of  the  facts,  material  and  spiritual,  that 
most  appertain  to  his  art,  as,  if  it  have  been  governed  and  ap- 
plied by  good  sense,  and  rendered  instinctive  by  habit,  becomes 
the  representative  and  reward  of  our  past  conscious  reasonings, 
insights,  and  conclusions,  and  acquires  the  name  of  Taste.  By 
what  rule  that  does  not  leave  the  reader  at  the  poet's  mercy,  and 
the  poet  at  his  own,  is  the  latter  to  distinguish  between  the  lan- 
guage suitable  to  suppressed,  and  the  language,  which  is  charac* 
teristic  of  indulged,  anger?  Or  between  that  of  rage  and  that 
of  jealousy  ?  Is  it  obtained  by  wandering  about  in  search  of 
angry  or  jealous  people  in  uncultivated  society,  in  order  to  copy 
their  words  ?    Or  not  far  rather  by  the  power  of  imagination 

»  [Preface,  p.  316.    S.  CI  »^  \\Yi.,vv«^*i.V^,  %X.\ 
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proceeding  upon  the  all  in  each  of  human  nature  ?  By  medita- 
tion,  rather  than  by  observation  ?  And  by  the  latter  in  oonse 
quence  only  of  the  former  ?  As  eyes,  for  which  the  former  hag 
pro-determined  ^heir  field  of  vision,  and  to  which,  as  to  its  organ, 
it  communicates  a  microscopic  power  ?  There  is  not,  I  firmly 
believe,  a  man  now  living,  who  has,  from  his  own  inward  expc- 
rinnce,  a  clearer  intuition,  than  Mr.  Wordsworth  himself,  that 
the  last  mentioned  are  the  true  sources  of  genial  discrimination. 
Through  the  same  process  and  by  the  same  creative  agency  will 
the  poet  distinguish  the  degree  and  kind  of  the  excitement  pro- 
duced by  the  very  act  of  poetic  composition.  As  intuitively  will 
he  know,  what  difiorences  of  style  it  at  once  inspires  and  justi- 
fies^ wl]at  intermixture  of  conscious  volition  is  natural  to  that 
state  ;  and  in  what  instances  such  figuros  and  colors  of  speech 
degenerate  into  mere  creatures  of  an  arbitrary  purpose,  cold  tech- 
nical artifices  of  ornament  or  connexion.  For,  even  as  truth  is 
its  own  light  and  evidence,  discovering  at  once  itself  and  false- 
hood,  so  is  it  the  prerogative  of  poetic  genius  to  distinguish  by 
parental  instinct  its  proper  oflspring  from  the  changelings,  wliich 
the  gnomes  of  vanity  or  the  fairies  of  fashion  may  have  laid  in 
its  cradle  or  called  by  its  names.  Could  a  rule  be  given  from 
without,  poetry  would  cease  to  be  poetry,  and  sink  into  a  me- 
chanical art.  It  would  be  /i^^wTif,  not  toi^^ij.  The  rules  of  the 
Imagination  are  themselves  the  very  powers  of  growth  and  pro- 
duction. The  words  to  which  they  are  reducible,  present  only 
the  outlines  and  external  appearance  of  the  fruit.  A  deceptive 
counterfeit  of  the  superficial  form  and  colors  may  be  elaborated  ; 
but  the  marble  peach  feels  cold  and  heavy,  and  children  only 
put  it  to  their  mouths.  We  find  no  diflliculty  in  admitting  as 
excellent,  and  the  legitimate  language  of  poetic  fervor  self-im- 
passioned,  Donne's  apostrophe  to  the  Sun  in  the  second  stanza 
of  his  Progress  of  the  Sottl. 


<« 


Thee,  eye  of  heaven  !  this  great  Soul  envies  not ; 
By  thy  male  force  is  all,  we  have,  begot, 
In  the  first  East  thou  now  beginn*st  to  shine, 
Snck'st  early  balm  and  island  spices  there. 
And  vrili  Anon  in  thy  loose- rein*d  career 
At  Tagas,  Po,  Seine,  Thames,  and  Danovr  dVtv«^ 
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And  see  at  night  thii  weftern  worid  of  mine : 

Tet  hast  thou  not  more  nttioni  teen  tiian  the. 

Who  before  thee  one  dey  began  to  be 

And»  thy  frail  light  being  qnench'd,  ihaU  long»  ]fpg  owiliTe 

Or  the  next  stanza  but  one : 

**  Great  Destiny,  the  commiaEnry  of  God» 
That  has  mark'd  oot  a  path  and  period 
For  eTexything !    Who,  where  we  offipring  took, 
Our  ways  and  ends  see'st  at  one  instant :  thoo 
Knot  of  all  causes-!    Thon,  whose  changeless  brow 
Ne'er  smiles  nor  frowns !    O !  Toachsafe  thon  to  look. 
And  show  my  story  in  thy  eternal  book,  Ac." 

As  little  difficulty  do  we  find  in  excluding  from  the  honors  ol 
unafiected  warmth  and  elevation  the  madness  prepense  of  pseu 
dopoesy,  or  the  startling  hysteric  of  weakness  over-exerting  itself, 
which  bursts  on  the  unprepared  reader  in  sundry  odes  and  apos- 
trophes to  abstract  terms.  Such  are  the  Odes  to  Jealousy,  to 
Hope,  to  Oblivion,  and  the  like,  in  Dodsley's  collection  and  the 
magazines  of  that  day,  which  seldom  fail  to  remind  me  of  an  Ox- 
ford  copy  of  verses  on  the  two  Suttons,  commencing  with 


C( 


Inoculation,  heavenly  maid !  descend  I** 


It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  men  of  undoubted  talents,  and  even 
poets  of  true,  though  not  of  first-rate,  genius,  have,  from  a  mis- 
taken theory,  deluded  both  themselves  and  others  in  the  opposite 

•  extreme.  I  once  read,  to  a  company  of  sensible  and  well-edu* 
cated  women,  the  introductory  period  of  Cowley's  preface  to  his 
"  Pindaric  Odes,  written  in  imitation  of  the  style  and  manner  of 
the  odes  of  Pindar.  "  If"  (says  Cowley)  "  a  man  should  under- 
take  to  translate  Pindar,  word  for  word,  it  would  be  thought  that 
one  madman  had  translated  another  ;  as  may  appear,  when  he, 
that  understands  not  the  original,  reads  the  verbal  traduction  of 
him  into  Latin  prose,  than  which  nothing  seems  more  raving." 
7  then  proceed^  with  his  own  free  version  of  the  second  Olym- 

pjc,  composed  £}T  the  charitable  putfoo^  ot  roAimalnnig  the 

Tbeban  Eagle. 
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**  Queen  of  all  harmonious  things. 
Dancing  words  and  speaking  strings. 
What  god,  what  hero,  wilt  thou  sing  ? 
What  happy  man  to  equal  glories  bring  ? 
Begin^begin  thy  noble  choice. 

And  let  the  hills  around  reflect  the  image  of  thy  yoioe. 
Pisa  does  to  Jove  belong, 
Jove  and  Pisa  claim  thy  long. 
The  fair  first-fruits  of  war,  th*  Olympic  games, 
Alcides  offered  up  to  Jove ; 
Alcides,  too,  thy  strings  may  move. 
But,  oh !  what  man  to  joid  with  these  can  worthy  prove  i 
Join  Theron  boldly  to  their  sacred  names ; 
Theron  the  next  honor  claims ; 
Theron  to  no  man  gives  place. 
Is  first  in  Pisa's  and  in  Virtue's  race ; 
Theron  there,  and  he  alone, 
Ev*n  his  own  swift  forefathers  has  outgone.*' 

One  of  the  company  exclaimed,  with  the  full  assent  of  the  rest,  that 
if  the  original  were  madder  than  this,  it  must  be  incurably  mad.** 

»  [But  is  not  this  equally  delirious,  close  as  it  keeps  to  the  Pindaric 
images  ?  It  is  the  exordium  of  the  first  Pythian,  characterized  by  **  light- 
ning energy"  in  an  article  on  Pindar  by  Mr.  Coleridge's  late  editor. 
(t  Review,  March,  1834 

0  thou  whom  Phcebus  and  the  quire 
Of  tfiolei  tressed  Muses  own. 
Their  joint  treasure,  golden  Lyre, 
Ruling  step  with  warbled  tone,  &c.,  &c. 
In  thy  mazes,  8teep*d,  expire 
Bolts  of  ever-flawing  fire. 
Jove*s  eagle  on  the  sceptre  slumbers 
Possest  by  thy  enchanting  numbers : 
On  either  side,  his  rapid  wing, 
Drops,  entranc'd,  the  feather'd  king; 
Black  vapor  o'er  his  curved  head^ 
Sealing  his  eyelids,  sweetly  shed  ; 
Upheaving  his  moist  back  he  lieSf 
Held  down  by  thrilling  harmonies. 

Sorely  this  is  but  a  brilliant  chaos.    "  Hyacinthine  locks"  have  been 
kindly  received  at  the  bounteous  hand  of  Milton,  though  no  one  in  this  age 
of  the  world  quite  understands  the  epithet,  or  has  aeeu.lVv^\.  block  ^t  S^^'^^^i'^ 
gmemu,  or  •*  ensanguined  flower  inscribed  toltK  tooc  f  \)tvfe  "a»RA«vX  Xj:^^- 
esDib.    The  sound  ia  beautiful,  and  we  Imusme  \.Yie  ^fctva^  \»>ae  tv^k^\^^ 

23* 
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I  then  translated  the  ode  from  the  Greek,  and  as  neariy  as  pool 
ble,  word  for  word  ;  and  the  impression  was,  that,  in  the  general 
movement  of  the  periods,  in  the  form  of  the  connexions  and  tran* 

nioiet  treeses  look  ts  strangely  to  our  modem  eye?  as  the  green  locks  of 
the  Nereids ;  for,  to  u*,  the  violet  is  the  type  of  blueness,  and  we  talk  of 
violet  eyes,  but  never  of  violet  hair.  Then  Pindar  as  little  dreamed 
uf  presenting  to  his  auditors  a  maiat-baeked  eagle,  by  the  phrase  iypJi 
i^curtv,  as  we  nowadays  dream  of  bringing  into  view  a  man  with  drenched 
raiment  of  a  peculiar  cut  when  we  mention  a  toet  Quaker.  And  who  can 
suppose  that  the  eagle  was  iffing  held  down  by  harmony  ?  That  would  be 
an  inconvenient  posture  for  a  sleeping  biped,  however  convenient  for  the 
translator's  verse.    According  to  Moore, 

Slumbering  he  sits  aloft 
With  ruffling  plumes  and  heaving  spine 
Quelled  by  thy  potent  strain. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  Cowley's  second  Olympic,  of  which  stan2»s  iii., 
V.  and  vii.  arc  very  readable  in  their  way,  with  Moore's  and  Gary's  trans* 
lations — to  see  how  the  first  displays  the  genius  of  Cowley,  while  the  others 
are  attempts  at  adapting  Pindar  to  our  langu^tge,  and  are  works  of  poetical 
minds  rather  than  of  poets.  There  are  very  good  passages  in  Mr.  Cary's 
translation,  but  it  strikes  me  as  a  fault  in  his  version,  that  it  brings  the 
lyric  flow  of  the  Allegro,  Penseroso,  and  Lycidus,  so  strongly  to  miod,  that 
we  seem  to  be  reading  Milton  instead  of  Pindar,  yet  feel  that  we  have  the 
mere  manner  of  the  one,  and  the  bare  matter  of  the  other.  Those  who 
bring  a  knowledge  of  the  original  to  Moore's  and  Cary's  translations,  and 
thus  illuminate  them  with  Pindar  himself,  may  enjoy  the  perusal ;  to  others 
they  must  seem,  I  should  think,  like  water  of  Helicon  bewitched.  Cary's 
Dante,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  noble  poem,  that  may  be  read  and  admired 
apart  from  the  Italian. 

A  prose  translation,  like  that  of  the  Psalms  and  Prophets,  would  exhibit 
more  of  Pindar  to  the  English  reader,  or  would,  at  least,  disguise  him  less 
than  any  metrical  version  of  a  poet,  whose  metre  is  so  irrepresentable  in  a 
modem  tongue,  and  whose  metaphors  are  so  bold  and  thickly  interlaced, 
that,  in  order  to  be  well  understood,  they  should  be  rendered  into  the 
plainest  and  most  straight-forward  language  that  can  be  employed.  I  tried 
the  simple  plan  thus,  but  cannot  judge  whether  it  will  seem  tolerable  to 
others. 

Golden  Lyre,  joint  possession  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses  with  braided  hair 

dusky  as  violets. 
Thee  the  movements  of  the  choir  obey,  thou  Ruler  of  Festivity, 

And  the  singers  attend  to  thy  signals, 
fFiben  tbriUiDgly  thou  settest  up  the  preamble  wViVcYi  \«>«da  tbft  Ceet  of  ths 
dancen. 
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■hioDs,  and  in  tiie  sober  majesty  of  lofty  sense,  it  appeared  to 
them  to  approach  more  nearly  than  any  other  poetry  they  had 
heard,  to  the  style  of  our  Bible  in  the  prophetic  books.  The  first 
strophe  will  suffice  as  a  specimen  : — 

*•  Ye  harp-controlling  hymns  !  (or)  ye  hymns  the  sovereigns  of  harps ! 
What  God  ?  what  Hero  ? 
What  Mun  shall  we  celebrate  ? 
TriKv  Pisa  indeed  is  of  Jove, 

But  the  Olympiad  (or  the  Olympic  games)  did  Hercules  establish, 
The  first-fruits  of  the  spoils  of  war. 
But  Theron  for  the  four-horsed  car. 
That  bore  victory  to  him, 
It  behoved  us  now  to  voice  aloud : 
The  Just,  the  Hospitable, 
The  Bulwark  of  Agrigentum, 
Of  renowned  fathers 
The  Flower,  even  him 
Who  preserves  his  native  city  erect  and  safe." 

.^ut  are  such  rlietorical  caprices  condemnable  only  for  their 
deviation  from  the  language  of  real  life?  and  are  they  by  no 
other  means  to  be  precluded,  but  by  the  rejection  of  all  distinctions 
between  prose  and  verse,  save  that  of  metre  ?  Surely  good  sense, 
and  a  moderate  insight  into  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind, 
would  be  amply  sufficient  to  prove,  that  such  language  and  such 
combinations  are  the  native  produce  neither  of  the  fancy  nor  of 
the  imagination ;  that  their  operation  consists  in  the  excitement 
of  surprise  by  the  juxta-posiUou  and  apparent  reconciliation  of 

Also  thou  quenchest  the  pointed  thunder-bolt 
Of  everlasting  fire  ;  for  Jove^s  Eagle  sleeps  on  th«  sceptre,  his  swift  wing 

drooping  on  each  side, 
King  of  Birds, 
When  o'er  his  curv'd  head  thou  hast  pourM  a  dark  mist,  iweet  seal  of  hif 

eyelids,  he  slumbering 
Lifts  up  the  plumes  of  his  back,  overcome  by  thy  vibrations. 
Yea,  and  ev'n  impetuous  Mars,  far  away  from  the  bristling  spear-ranks. 
Softens  his  heart  with  sleep,  and  thy  shaf'ts  soothe  the  souls  of  the  divini 

ties, 
Through  the  skill  of  Latona*s  son,  Apollo,  and  the  dee^-baawsC^\Rxffl«k. 

Gny  suid  Akennide  have  each  given  a  mcHV\^c^\\<>tv  o^  \>cv\*  y^^aa^f^O^^^ 
one  in  the  Progtess  of  Poetry,  the  other  in  \usH^\t\Yv  \.vi  W^t'^vCvaA*.    ^  ^^- 
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widely-difierent  or  iaconipatible  things.  As  whoa,  for  iostanoe, 
the  hilU  are  made  to  reflect  the  image  of  a  «oic«.  Surely,  ns  ' 
unusual  taste  is  requiaite  to  see  clearly,  that  this  comjiulsori 
jiutta-posilion  is  not  produced  by  the  presentation  of  impressiva  ' 
or  delightful  rorniH  to  the  inward  vision,  nor  by  any  sympathy 
with  the  modifying  powers  wiih  which  ihc  geiii^isofthe  poet  had 
united  and  inspiritej  all  the  ohjects  oT  his  thought  i~that  it  ia.. 
therefore,  a  species  of  tcit,  a  pure  work  of  the  tcill,  and  implies 
a  leisure  and  selt possession,  both  of  thought  and  feeling,  incom- 
patible with  the  steady  terror  of  a  mind  pooponoed  and  filled  witli 
the  grandeur  of  ita  subject.  To  sum  up  the  whole  in  <xie  aen- 
'  fence :  When  a  poem,  or  a  part  of  a  poem,  shall  be  addoood 
which  is  evidently  vicious  in  the  figures  and  contexture  of  ttM 
sQ'le,  yet  for  the  ctuidemnatiou  of  which  no  reaaon  can  be  tM- 
signed,  except  that  it  difiers  from  the  style  in  which  men  actually 
converse,  then,  and  not  till  then,  can  [  hold  this  theory  to  be  either 
plausible  or  practicable,  or  capable  of  furnishing  either  rule, 
guidance,  or  precaution,  that  might  not,  more  easily  and  more 
safely,  t>s  well  aa  more  naturally,  have  been  deduced  iu  the 
author'a  own  mind,  from  considerations  of  grammar,  logic,  -and 
the  truth  and  nature  of  things,  confirmed  by  the  authority  of 
works  whose  lame  b  not  of  one  country  nor  of  one  age. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Continaation. — Concerning  the  real  object  which,  it  is  probable,  Mr. 
Wordsworth  had  before  him  in  his  critical  preface. — Elucidation  aiid 
application  of  this. 

It  might  appear,  from  some  passages  in  the  former  part  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  preface,  that  he  meant  to  confine  his  theory  of 
style,  and  the  necessity  of  r.  close  accordance  with  the  actual 
language  of  men,  to  those  particular  subjects  from  low  and  rustic 
life,  wliich,  by  way  of  experiment,  he  had  purposed  to  naturalize 
as  a  new  species  in  our  English  poetry.  But  from  the  train  of 
argument  that  follows  ;  from  the  reference  to  Milton  ;  and  from 
the  spirit  of  his  critique  on  Gray's  sonnet;  those  sentences  appear 
to  have  been  rather  courtesies  of  modesty,  than  actual  limitations 
of  his  system.  Yet  so  groundless  does  this  system  appear  on  a 
close  examination  ;  and  so  strange  and  overwhelnnring'  in  its  con- 
sequences, that  I  cannot,  and  I  do  not,  believe  that  the  poet  did 
ever  himself  adopt  it  in  the  unqualified  sense,  in  which  his  expres- 
sions have  been  understood  by  others,  and  which,  indeed,  accord- 
ing to  all  the  common  laws  of  interpretation,  they  seem  to  bear. 
What  then  did  he  mean  ?  I  apprehend,  that  in  the  clear  per. 
ception,  not  unaccompanied  with  disgust  or  contempt,  of  the 
gaudy  affectations  of  a  style  which  passed  current  with  too' many 

I  I  ha^  in  my  mind  the  striking  but  untranslatable  epithet,  which  the 
celebrated  Mendelssohn  applied  to  the  great  founder  of  the  Critical  Phi- 
losophy, "  Der  allegzermalmende  Kant,"  that  is,  the  all-becrushing,  or 
rather  the  all'to-nothing-cnuhing  Kant.  In  the  facility  and  force  of 
compound  epithets,  the  German  from  the  number  of  its  cases  and  inflec- 
tions approaches  to  the  Greek,  that  language  so 

"  Bless'd  in  the  happy  marriage  of  sweet  words.' 
It  it  in  the  woeful  harshness  of  its  sounds  ^otke  \.\i^\.  MXxa  ^«t:\&wsi 
shrink  ttom  the  comparison. 
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for  poelic  diclion  {though  in  truth  it  had  as  little  prMeiisioni    J 
to  poetry,  aa  to  logic  or  common  aenBe),  he  narrowed  his  view    I 
for   the    time ;    and    feeling   a    juatitiable    preference  for  the     J 
language    of  nature  and  of  good  sense,  even  in  its  humblest  ■  i 
and    least  ornamented    forms,  he  suffered  himself  to  cxpresa,    J 
in  terms  at  onue  too  large  and  too  exclusive,  his  predilection  for    j 
a  style  the  most  remote  possible  from  the  false  and  showy  gplen-     | 
dor  which  t;e  wished  to  explode.     It  is  possible,  that  this  p^edi-     | 
lection,  al  first  merely  comparative,  deviated  for  a  lime  into    ' 
direct  partiality.     Bui  the  real  obj.eet  which  he  had  in  view, 
WHS,  I  doubt  not,  a  species  of  excellence  which  had  been  long     > 
before  most  happily  characterized  by  the  judicious  and  amiable     I 
Garve,  whose  works  are  so  justly  beloved  and  esteemed  by  the     I 
Germans,  in  his  remarks  on  Gellerl,  from  which  the  following  is    I 
literally  translated.    "  The  talent,  that  is  required  in  order  to  make 
excellent  verses,  is  perhaps  grenlfr  than  the  philosopher  is  ready 
to  admit,  or  would  find  it  in  his  power  to  ac<]uire  :  the  talent  to 
seek  only  the  apt  expression  of  the  thought,  and   yet  to  find  at 
the  same  time  with  it  the  rhyme  and  the  metre.     Gellert  pos- 
sessed this  happy  gifl,  if  ever  any  one  of  our  poets  possessed  it ; 
and  nothing  perhaps  contributed  more  to  the  great  and  universal 
inipression  which  his  fables  made  on  their  first  publication,  or 
conduces  more  to  their  continued  popularity.     It  was  a  strange 
and  curious  phenomenon,  and  such  as  in  Germany  had  been  pre- 
viously unheard  of,  to  read  verses  in  which  everything  was  ex. 
pressed  just  aa  one  would  wish  to  talk,  and  yet  alt  dignified,  ' 
attractive,  and  interesting ;  and  all  at  the  same  time  perfectly 
correct  as  to.  the  measure  of  the  syllables  and  the  rhyme.     It  is 
certain,  that  poetry  when  it  has  attained  this  excellence  makes  a 
far  greater  impression  than  prose.     So  much  so  indeed,  that  even 
the  gratification  which  the  very  rhymes  afford,  becomes  then  no 
longer  a  contemptible  or  trifling  gratification."' 

However  novel  this  phenomenon  may  have  been  in  Germany 
at  the  time  of  Gellerl,  it  is  by  no  means  new,  nor  yet  of  recent 
existence  in  our  language.      Spite  of  the  licentiouaness  w-ith 

'  Sammiung  einiger  Aihandlungen  ion  Chritlian  Oant.    [Leipzig 
,jr7»,  pp.  S33-4,  with  slight-ilteratiDM.    S.C^ 
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which  Spenser  occasionally  compels  the  orthography  of  his  wordf 
into  a  auhservience  to  his  rhymes,  the  whole  Fairy  Queen  is  an 
almost  continued  instance  of  this  beauty.  Waller's  song,  Gro, 
LOVELY  Rose,  is  doubtless  familiar  to  most  of  my  readers ;  but 
if  I  had  happened  to  have  had  by  me  the  Poems  of  Cotton,  more 
but  £ar  less  deservedly  celebrated  as  the  author  of  the  Virgil 
Travestied,  I  should  have  indulged  myself,  and  I  think  have 
gratified  many,  who  are  nSt  acquainted  with  his  serious  works, 
by  selecting  some  admirable  specimens  of  this  style.  There  are 
not  a  few  poems  in  that  volume,  replete  with  every  excellence 
of  thought,  image,  and  passion,  which  we  expect  or  desire  in  the 
poetry  of  the  milder  muse ;  and  yet  so  worded,  that  the  reader 
sees  no  reason  either  in  the  selection  or  the  order  of  the  words, 
why  he  might  not  have  saiJ  the  very  same  in  an  appropriate 
conversation,  and  cannot  conceive  how  indeed  he  could  have  ex- 
pressed such  thoughts  otherwise,  without  loss  or  injury  to  his 
meaning.^ 

3  [Charles  Cotton,  the  poet,  was  born  of  a  good  family  in  Stafibrdshire  in 
1630,  died  at  Westminster  in  16S7.  His  Scarronides  or  Virgil  Travestie, 
a  burlesque  on  the  first  and  fourth  books  of  the  iEneid,  was  printed  for  the 
fifteenth  time  in  1771.  The  first  book  was  first  published  in  1664.  It 
seems  to  have  owed  its  popularity  less  to  its  merits  than  to  its  piquant  de- 
merits,  which  were  infused  into  it,  because,  as  the  author  says  in  the 
Epilogue  to  another  work  in  the  same  style,  Burlesque  upon  Burlesque 
(quoted  in  Sir  H.  Nicholas's  Memoirs)  in  the  "  precious  age  "  in  which 
he  lived, 

*'  Coarse  hempen  trash  was  sooner  read, 
Than  poems  of  a  finer  thread," 


aiM  therefore  he  must 

wisely  choose 

To  dizen  up  his  dirty  muse. 

In  such  an  odd  fantastic  weed. 

As  every  one,  he  knew,  would  read :" 

thus  coolly  resolving  to  minister  to  the  worse  than  levity  of  his  age  instead 
of  aiming  to  correct  it.     The  Biographie  UnivertelU  affirms  that  to  com- 
pare the  Virgil  Travestie  to  Hudibras  is  to  compare  a  caricature  to  a  paint- 
ing which,  though  a  little  overcharged,  has  a  great  foundatioQ.QCt.T>v\.\)L.  ^"^ 
published  several  prose  works  besides  tYve  ^cotA.'5w\  ^1  \Jtv^  ^«cs^^n»« 
Angler.    Sir  Harris  Nicholas  observes,  t\:\B.t  ^  \Yi«»fe  **  c^xssftsX  ^tbsji*.  «^' 
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But  in  truth  our  language  1%  and  from  the  fint  dawn  of  poelr| 
ever  has  been,  particularly  rich  in  cSompositions  diatinguiahed  bj 
this  excellenoe.  The  final  e,  which  is  now  mute,  in  Chauoer^s 
age  was  either  sounded  or  dropt  indi&rently  •    We  ounelvea  still 

tirely  of  tnui&Utioiis,  and  with  the  exception  of  Montaigne*!  Easajre,  of  Me- 
moirs of  warriors  whose  deeds  have  been  eclipsed  by  modem  prowess,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  his  labors  should  be  foq^tten.**  His  Tolume  of  Poeme 
on  several  Occasions  was  in  a  sixth  edition  in  1770. 

As  a  poet»  Cotton  appears  to  most  advantage,  when  teaching  in  ea^  vene 
and  transparent  language,  a  sort  of  Horatian  morality,  serious  but  not  ar- 
dent or  profouod,  as  In  his  poem  called  Contentation :  or  in  lively  pictures 
of  nature  and  rustic  life,  as  in  his  Quatrains  on  Morning  and  Noon,  on 
Evening  and  Night,  particularly  the  two  last,  which  are  like  Milton's  Al- 
legro and  Penseroso  pitched  at  a  lowe^ey :  or  in  poems  of  sentiment,  as 
thetMe  to  Chlorinda :  or  the  sportive  Epistle,  as  that  to  Bradshaw  quar-. 
relling  with  him  for  epistolary  neglect ;  or  in  the  picturesque  Anacreontic, 
a  fine  specimen  of  which  is  his  Ode  entitled  Winter.  This  poem  Mr. 
Wordsworth  describes,  in  his.  Preface,  as  '*  an  admirable  compoisition  f* 
and  he  quotes  the  latter  part  of  it  as  "  an  instance  still  more  happy  of 
Fancy  employed  in  the  treatment  of  feeling  than,  in  the  preceding  pas- 
sages, the  Poem  supplies  of  her  management  of  forms." 

The  poems  of  Cotton  have  the  same  moral  stain  as  Herrick's,  with  not 
less  fancy  but  a  less  Arcadian  air — more  of  the  world  that  is  about  them. 
The  spirit  of  poetry  was  indeed  on  the  way  downward  from  "  great  Eliza's 
golden  time"  till  its  reascent  into  the  region  of  the  pure  and  elevated  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  a  declension  may  even  be  observed, 
I  think,  from  Herrick  to  Cotton,  who  came  into  the  world  about  thirty- 
nine  years  later.  His  poetry,  indeed,  has  more  of  Charles  ll.*s  time  and 
less  of  the  Elizabethan  period  in  its  manner  and  spirit  than  that  of  Waller, 
who  was  but  twenty-five  years  his  senior.  Cotton  writes  like  a  man  of  this 
world,  who  has  glimpses  now  and  then  of  the  other ;  not  as  if  he  lived 
utterly  out  of  sight  of  it,  like  the  dramatists  characterized  by  C.  Lamb. 
.There  are  more  detailed  corporeal  descriptions  in  his  poetry  than  in  any 
that  I  know,  of  not  more  than  equal  extent ;  descriptions  of  the  youthful 
body  more  vividly  real  than  is  to  be  desired,' and  of  the  body  in  age,  when 
it "  demands  the  translucency  of  mind  not  to  be  worse  than  indifierent,"  so 
full  of  mortality,  or,  what  it  grieves  us  more  to  contemplate  than  ashes  and 
the  grave,  the  partial  perishing  of  the  natural  man  while  he  is  yet  alive; 
that  they  excite  an  indignant  disgust  on  behalf  of  our  common  humanity. 
That  Cotton  was  *^  an  ardent  royalist,"  appears  in  many  of  his  poems,  and 
with  special  vehemence  in  his  denunciation  of  Waller  for  his  Panegyric 
upon  Cromwell,  which  exhibits,  in  its  features,  all  the  ugliness,  with  some 
of  the  energy,  of  anger.  If,  as  is  said,  the  admirer  of  Saccharissa  leant  to 
mooarchy  in  his  heart,  his  poetic  genlua  Viad  a  \\e'aT\.  q^  \\a  oviTk^vdii'^^ 
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either  "  beloved  "  or  "  belov'd  "  according  as  the  rhyme,  or 
measure,  or  the  purpose  of  more  or  less  solemnity  may  require. 
Let  the  reader  then  only  adopt  the  pronunciation  of  the  poet  and 
of  the  court,  at  which  he  lived,  both  with  respect  to  the  final  e 
and  to  the  accentuation  of  the  last  syllable :  I  would  then  venture 
to  ask,  what  even  in  the  colloquial  language  of  elegant  and  un- 
aflfected  women  (who  arc  the  peculiar  mistresses  of  "  pure  Eng- 
lish and  undefiled"),  what  could  we  hear  more  natural,  or  seem- 
ingly more  unstudied,  than  the  following  stanzas  from  Chaucer's 
Troilus  and  Ceeseide. 

"  And  after  this  forth  to  the  gate  he  wente, 
Ther  as  Crcseide  out  rode  a  ful  gode  paas, 
And  up  and  doun  there  made  he  many  a  wente. 
And  to  himselfe  ful  oft  he  said,  Alas ! 
Fro  hennis  rode  my  blisse  and  my  solas : 
As  would^  blisful  God  now  for  his  joie, 
I  might  her  sene  agen  come  in  to  Troie ! 


stronger  one,  which  leant  another  way;  for  both  his  poems  on  Cromwell 
have  vastly  more  heart  in  them  than  his  poetical  address  to  Charles  at  the 
Restoration.  And  this  the  King  himself,  among  whose  faults  want  of  dis- 
cernment was  not  to  be  reckoned,  took  care  to  point  out,  enjoying,  no 
doubt,  the  versatile  poet*s  double  mortification  as  much  as  he  would  have 
done  the  best  verses.  Cotton  should  have  given  Waller  a  receipt  for 
writing  as  finely  about  an  hereditary  monarch,  as  allout  a  king  of  "  noble 
nature's  crowning** — a  Hero. 

Some  men  are  worse  upon  the  whole  than  they  appear  in  their  writings: 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  Cotton,  though  an  imprudent,  was  a  better 
man  than  might  be  inferred  from  the  tone  of  much  of  his  poetry,  which 
probably  exaggerates  the  features  of  his  earthly  mind  as  much  as  that  of 
many  others  exalts  the  heavenly  part  of  them.  The  persistent  friendship 
of  Isaac  Walton  is  a  great  testimony  in  his  favor,  and  it  might  be  con- 
jectured, from  the  internal  evidence  of  his  productions  in  verse,  that  of  all 
the  poets  of  his  day  he  was  the  most  agreeable  companion,  the  least  apt  to 
fly  above  his  company,  though  never  lagging  behind  in  any  conversation. 

A  memoir  of  Cotton  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  is  prefixed  to  the  beautifully 
illustrated  edition  of  the  •  Complete 'Angler  of  1836.  This  edition  was 
published  by  Mr.  Pickering,  and,  as^is  friend  the  BIditor  declares,  is  very 
largely  indebted  to  his  taste  and  exertions  and  bibliographical  knowledge 
for  the  value  which  the  volumes  possess. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Pickering  intends  to  bxiii^  oMt  ^  «e\ftcV*^>assok.  ^sR.  ^^^ 
oecationml  poema  of  Cotton,     S.  C] 
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And  to  the  jondii'  hil  I  gm  her  gide, 
Alas  !  and  there  I  toke  nf  ber  m;  leve  : 
And  yoQd  I  saw  her  to  her  fathir  ride ; 
For  sorow  of  whicbo  mine  liart  shall  to-cleva  j 
Anil  hithii  home  I  cune  whan  it  ins  aye. 
And  hei-e  I  dwel,  ouc-citsl  fiom  all^Joie, 
And  ahal,  til  I  tnaie  sene  Eier  efte  in  Troie. 

"  And  or  himseire  imu^nid  be  olle 
I'd  ben  derastid,  pale  and  moxin  leiuie 
Than  he  was  wunte,  and  that  mca  lai'dia  loftc, 
What  may  it  be  ?  wlio  can  the  »i>thi  gease, 
Why  TtoIIus  hath  al  this  bevinesse  ? 
Anci  al  this  n'  o»  biit  his  melancolie, 
Th*t  he  had  of  biiDsalfe  niche  bntarnt, 

Anothir  tine  tnagiaiD  b<  would 
That  sTGry  iright,  t&at  past  bim  by  the  we;. 
Had  uf  him  Touthe,  and  that  thei  saieo  ■hoold,  ' 

I  am  right  a«tj,  TKJIa^nol  day ! 
And  thus  be  drove  a  dais  yet  forth  or  twey, 
A»  ye  have  herde :  suche  life  gan  he  to  leds 
As  he  that  stode  betwilin  hope  and  drede  : 

For  which  him  likid  in  hia  songis  shewe 
Th*  encheson  of  his  woe  as  he  best  might. 
And  made  a  songe  of  wordis  but  a  fewe, 
Somwhat  bis  woeful  hert^  for  to  light, 
And  whan  he  was  from  erery  Oiann'ia  sight 
With  aorte  voice  be  of  his  lady  dere. 
That  absent  was,  gan  sing  as  ye  may  here : 

This  song,  when  he  thus  songin  had,  ful  sona 
He  fil  agen  into  bia  sighiB  olde  ; 
And  every  night,  as  was  bis  wonte  to  done  ; 
He  stodi  the  bright  mooni  to  behotde 
And  all  his  sorowe  to  the  moone  he  tolda. 
And  said  :  I  wis,  whan  thou  art  homid  newe, 
I  shall  be  glad,  if  a]  the  world  be  trewe ! "  * 

Another  exquisite  master  of  this  species  of  style,  where  the 
scholar  and  the  poet  supplies  the  material,  but  the  perfect  well. 
bred  gentleman  the  expressions  and  the  aTrangemenI,  is  George 

4  [Boke  V.    The  fint  lines  of  the  first  stanza  stand  thus  in  the  original 
And  oftir  thi<  he  to  the  yatit  wente, 
and  tie  £nt  of  the  Ia«t  itaaza  thus : 

Tbisflongi  whenhethi»»un5i,iii\iiftwwi.   S.C:\ 
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Herbert.  As  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  too  fre- 
quent quaintness  of  the  thoughts,  his  Temple  ;  or  Sacred  Poems 
AND  Private  EJjaculations,  are  comparatively  but  little  known, 
I  shall  extract  two  poems.  The  first  is  a  sonnet,  equally  adini- 
rable  for  the  weight,  number,  and  expression  of  the  thoughts, 
and  for  the  simple  dignity  of  the  language.  Unless,  indeed,  a 
fastidious  taste  should  object  to  the  lattiT  half  of  the  sixth  line. 
The  second  is  a  poem  of  greater  length,  which  I  have  chosen 
not  only  for  the  present  purpose,  but  likewise  as  a  striking  oxain- 
pie  and  illustration  of  an  assertion  hazarded  in  a  former  page  of 
these  sketches:  namely,  that  the  ciiaracteristic  fauit  of  our  elder 
poets  is  the  reverse  of  that,  which  distinguishes  too  many  of  our 
more  recent  versifiers ;  the  one  convoying  the  most  fantastic 
thoughts  in  the  most  correct  and  natural  language;,  the  (ither  in 
the  most  fantastic  language  conveying  the  most  trivial  thoughts. 
The  latter  is  a  riddle  of  words ;  the  former  an  enigma  ot 
thoughts.  The  one  reminds  me  of  an  odd  passage  in  Drayton's 
Ideas: 

As  other  men,  so  I  myself  do  muse, 
Why  in  this  sort  I  wrest  invention  so; 
And  why  these  giddy  metaphors  I  use, 
Leavinj^  the  path  the  greater  part  do  go; 
I  will  resolve  you  :  /  am  luruUie  fi 

The  other  recalls  a  still  odder  passage  in  The  Synago(ji'k:  nr 
The  Shadow  of  the  Temple,  a  connected  series  of  poeni-s  in 
imitation  of  Herbert^s  Temple,  and,  in  some  editions,  annexed 
to  it. 

0  how  mv  mind 

Is  gravelPd ! 

Not  a  thought* 
That  I  can  find, 

But's  raveird 

All  to  nought ! 
Short  ends  of  threds. 

And  narrow  shreds 

Of  lists. 
Knots,  snarled  ruf&. 
Loose  broken  tufts 
Of  twisUt 

•  Sonnet  IX. 


Are  my  ioia  medilatiuns  ra^^ed  clothing. 
Which,  wound  and  woven, shape  a  auil  for  aoUiJog: 
One  while  I  think,  and  (hen  I  am  in  pain 
To  think  how  Co  unthink  that  thought  i^iiiD.' 

Imrnediately  after  theae  burlesque  passages  I  cannot  proceed    | 
to  the  extracts  promised,  without  changing  the  ludicrous  lone  of 
ll'cling  by  llje  interposition  of  the  three  following  stanzas     ' 
Herbert's. 


Sweet  in  J,  so  conl,  so  calm,  ao  bright. 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky, 
The  dew  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night; 


Sweet  rose,  whose  hue  ttngry  and  brora 
fiida  thaTitt}igu«rwip«  hiaeje: 
Thf  root  a  erer  in  its  grave. 

And  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  spring,  full  of  sweet  days  end  roseii 
A  box,  where  sweets  compacted  lie  : 
My  music  shows,  ye  hare  your  doaee. 
And  all  must  die. 


THE  BOSOM  SIN: 


Lord,  with  what  care  hest  thou  iMgirt  us  roond ! 

Pmrents  first  season  us ;  then  schoolmaiten 

Deliver  us  to  laws ;  they  send  us  bound 

To  rules  of  reason,  holy  messengers, 
Pulpits  and  Sundays,  sorrow  dogging  sin. 

Afflictions  sorted,  anguish  of  all  sizes. 
Fine  nets  and  stratagems  to  catch  ui 

Bibles  laid  open,  millioai  of 

*  [The  Synagogue,  a  collection  of  poems  genertlly  q>p«nded  to  the  Tem> 

pie,  hu  been  retained  in  Mr.  Pickering's  edition  of  1S39.    "  They. were 

Brat  printed,"  as  the  Pr«foce  mentions,  x.  b.  1040,  and  have  been,  with 

aucb  probability,  attributed  to  the  Uev .  CbiutA^hu  Hairie,  M-  A.    TIm 

poem  quoted  is  at  p.  274  of  the  edit.    S.  Z\ 
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Blessings  beforehand,  ties  of  gratefulness, 

The  sound  of  Glory  ringing  in  our  ears : 

Without,  our  shame ;  within,  our  consciences ; 
Angels  and  grace,  eternal  hopes  and  f^ars. 

Yet  all  these  fences  and  their  whole  array 

One  cunning  bosom-sin  blows  quite  away. 


LOVE  UNKNOWN. 

Dear,  friend,  sit  down,  the  tale  is  long  and  sad : 

And  in  my  faintings,  I-  presume,  your  love 

Will  more  comply  than  help.    A  Lord  I  had. 

And  have,  of  whom  some  grounds,  which  may  improve,' 

I  hold  for  two  lives,  and  both  lives  in  me. 

To  him  I  brought  a  dish  of  fruit  one  day. 

And  in  the  middle  placed  my  heart.    But  he 

(I  sigh  to  say) 
Look'd  on  a  servant,  who  did  know  his  eye. 
Better  than  you  know  me,  or  (which  is  one) 
Than  I  myself.    The  servant  instantly, 
Quitting  the  fruit,  seized  on  my  heart  alone. 
And  threw  it  in  a  font,  wherein  did  fall 
A  stream  of  blood,  which  issued  from  the  side 
Of  a  g^eat  rock :  I  well  remember  all. 
And  have  good  cause ;  there  it  was  dipt  and  dyed. 
And  wash'd,  and  wrung :  the  very  wringing  yet 
Enforceth  tears.    *•  Your  heart  was  foul,  I  fear." 
Indeed  'tis  true.    I  did  and  do  commit 
Many  a  fault,  more  than  my  lease  will  bear ; 
Yet  still  ask'd  pardon,  and  was  not  denied. 
But  you  shall  hear.     After  my  heart  was  well. 
And  clean  and  fair,  as  I  one  eventide 

(I  sigh  to  tell) 
Walk'd  by  myself  abroad,  I  saw  a  large 
And  spacious  furnace  flamkig,  and  thereon 
A  boiling  caldron,  round  about  whose  verge 
Was  in  great  letters  set  AFFLICTION. 
The  greatness  showM  the  owner.    So  I  went 
To  fetch  a  sacrifice  out  of  my  fold. 
Thinking  with  that,  which  I  did  thus  present 
To  warm  his  love,  which,  I  did  fear,  grew  cold. 
But  as  my  heart  did  tender  it,  the  man 
Who  was  to  take  it  from  me,  slipt  his  h^f\d« 
And  threw  my  heart  into  the  »cdld\i\^  ^^in  \ 
M/  heart  that  brought  it  (do  you  uTideT«XAxvdk.V^ 
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The  ofTerer's  heart.     "'  Your  heart  w»s  hard,  I  ftM," 

Indeed  'tis  true.     I  found  acailous  matter 

Began  tu  s]>rejuljind  to  expatiate  there: 

IJut  with  B  richer  dru^j  than  scalding  water 

I  b^tJi'd  it  onea.ev'n  wil1i  holy  blcxid. 

Which  at  a  board,  while  many  drank  bare  wini, 

A  friend  did  steal  into  niy  cup  for  gmid, 

I^v'n  taken  iawArdlvi  and  moat  diTioe 

To  iup|)Le  haTiine:49ed.     But  at  the  length 

Oat  of  the  caldron  geltiug,  aooa  I  fled 

Unto  my  hoiue,  where  Id  repair  the  Btrength 

Which  I  bad  liul,  I  haaled  to-my  bed : 

But  wfaen  I  thought  to  sleep  out  all  these  faults, 

il  sigh  to  speak) 
1  found  that  »onn'  had  5lutfd  the  bed  with  thoughts. 
I  would  aay  thorns.     Dear,  could  my  heart  not  break. 
When  with  mj  piesaures  e*'n  mj  rest  was  gone  ? 
Full  well  I  understond  who  had  been  there  ; 
Fur  1  had  giren  the  key  to  DOne  but  one  : 
It  mint  be  he.     "  Your  heart  was  dull,  I  fear." 
Indeed  a  slack  aiid  sleepy  state  uf  mind 
Did  oft  possess  me ;  so  that  when  I  ptay'd, 
Thou;;h  my  lips  went,  my  heart  did  stay  behind. 
But  all  my  scores  were  by  another  paid, 
Who  took  my  guilt  upon  him.    "  Truly,  Friend, 
Fur  BUffiit  I  bear,  your  Master  shows  to  you 
More  favor  than  you  wot  of.    Mark  the  end. 
The  font  did  only  what  w.j  old  renew  : 
The  caldron  suppled  what  was  grown  too  hard: 
The  thorns  did  quicken  what  was  grown  too  dull : 
All  did  but  strive  to  mend  what  you  h;id  marr'd. 
U^erefore  be  cbeer'd.  and  praise  him  to  the  full 
Elach  day,  each  liour,  each  moment  of  the  week. 
Who  fhin  would  have  you  be  new,  tender,  quick.'*' 

1  [The  three  poem*  are  at  pp.  87, 40,  and  133  respectirely.    S.  C  J 
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Tl't  former  subject  continued — The  neutral  style,  or  that  common  tc 
Prose  and  Poetry,  exemplified  by  specimens  from  Chaucer  Herbert, 
and  others. 

f  HAVE  no  fear  in  declaring  my  conviction,  that  tho  oxcellence 
defined  and  exemplified  in  the  preceding  chapter  is  not  tlie  cha- 
racteristic excellence  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  style  ;  because   I 
can  add  with  equal  sincerity,  tliat   it    is   precluded  by   higher 
Dowers.     The  praise  of  uniform  adherence  to  genuine,  logical 
5nclish  is  undoubtedly  his ;  nay,  haying  the  n)ai:.  emphasis  on 
e  word  uniform,  I  will  dare  add  that,  of  all  contemporary  poets, 
Ls  his  alone.     For,  in  a  less  ahsoluU;  sense  of  the  worJ,  I  should 
;e  iainly  include  Mr.  BowKs,  Lord   Byron,  and,  as  to  all   his 
at'fT  writings,  Mr.  Southey,  the  exce|)tioMs  in  their  works  being 
io   few   and   unimportant.     But  of  tho  specific  excellence  de- 
sciibed  in  the  quotation  from  Garve,  I  appear  to  find  mure,  and 
more  undoubted  specimens  in  the  v\  orlcs  of  others  ;   for  instance, 
among  the  minor  poems  of  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  and  of  our  illus- 
trious Laureate.     To  me  it  will  always  remain  a  singular  and 
loticeable  fact ;  that  a  th;'ory,  which  would  establish  this  lingua 
"iommunis,  not  only  as  the   best,  but  as  the  onlv  commendable 
style,  should  have  proceeded  from  a  |x>et.  whose  diction,  next  to 
that  of  Shakspeare  and    Milton,  appears  to  mo  of  all  others  the 
most  individualized  and  characteristic.     And  let  it  he  remem- 
bered too,  that  I  am  now  interpreting  the  controverted  passages 
of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  critical  preface  by  the  purpose  and  object, 
wliich  he  may  be  supix)scd  to  have  intendinl,  rather  than  by  tlio 
sense  which  the  words  themselves  must  convey,  if  they  are  taken 
without  this  allowance. 

A  person  of  any  taste,  who  had   but  studied   three  or  fjur  of 
Shakspeare's  principal  plays,  would  without  the  name  aiHxed 


Bcarcely  fail  to  recognise  as  Shakspoare's  a  quotation  IVom  any  I 
other  play,  though  but  of  a  few  lines.     A  similar  peculiarity,  1 
though  in  a  less  degree,  attends  Mr.  Wordsworth's  style,  when- 
ever he  speaks  in  his  own  person  ;  or  whenever,  though  uoder 
a  feigned  name,  it  is  dear  that  he  himself  is  still  speaking,  aa  iii  1 
the  differeDt  drtmalit  persorue  of  Tbe  Recluse.     Even  in  the 
other  poems,  in  which  he  purposes  to  be  most  dramatic,  there 
ore  few  in  which  it  dons  not  occasionally  burst  forth."  The    i 
reader  inighc  oflen  address  the  poet  in  bis  own  words  with  refer,  i 
cuce  to  the  persons  introduced  ; 


Who,  having  been  previously  aequninled  with  any  considera. 
ble  portion  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  publications,  and  having  studiec 
them  with  a  full  feeling  of  the  author's  genius,  would  not  a' 
once  claim  as  Wordsworthidn  the  little  poem  on  the  rainbow  1 

••  The  Child  it  father  of  the  man,"  tc.* 

Or  in  the  Luct  Graf  ? 

"  No  mate,  no  comrade  Lucy  knew  j 
She  dwelt  on  a  wide  moor ; 
The  mxtleat  thing  thai  ever  grew 
Baidt  a  human  door."* 

Or  in  the  Idle  Shefberii-boys  1* 

>  [Altered  from  The  Pet  Limb,  P.  W.,  p.  30.    S.  C] 
«P.  W.,p.  a,line7. 

"  M;  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 
A  rainbow  in  the  sky  ; 

So  was  it  when  my  life  began ; 

So  be  it  when  I  ehali  grow  old. 

Or  let  me  die ! 
The  Child  ia  father  of  the  Man  ; 
And  I  could  wisb  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety."*    S.  C] 
'  [lb .  i.,  p.  16.    S.  C.J  *  [[b.,  i.,  p.  31.    S.  C] 
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*'  **  Along  the  river's  stony  marge 

The  sand-lark  chants  a  joyous  song ; 
The  thrash  is  busy  in  the  wood, 
^  And  carols  loud  and  strong. 

A  thousand  lambs  are  on  the  rocks, 
All  newly  born  !  both  earth  and  sky 
Keep  jubilee,  and  more  than  all. 
Those  boys  with  their  green  coronal ; 
They  never  hear  the  cry. 
That  plaintive  cry  !  which  up  the  hill 
Comes  from  the  depth  of  Dungeon-Ghyll." 

Need  I  mention  the  exquisite  description  of  the  Sea-Loch  in 
Tbb  Blihd  Highland  Boy  ?  Who  but  a  poet  tells  a  tale  in  such 
{anguage  to  the  little  ones  by  the  fireside  as— ^ 

"  Yet  had  he  many  a  restless  dream ; 
Both  when  he  heard  the  eagle*s  scream. 
And  when  he  heard  the  torrents  roar, 
And  heard  the  water  beat  the  shore 
Near  where  their  cottage  stood. 

Beside  a  lake  their  cottage  stood. 
Not  small  like  our^*  a  peaceful  flood  ; 
But  one  of  mighty  size,  and  strange ; 
That,  rough  or  smooth,  is  full  of  change* 
And  stirring  in  its  bed. 

For  to  this  lake,  by  night  and  day. 
The  great  Sea-water  finds  its  way. 
Through  long,  long  windings  of  the  hills. 
And  drinks  up  all  the  pretty  rills 
And  rivers  large  and  strong : 

Then  hurries  back  the  road  it  came^- 
Retums  on  errand  still  the  same ; 
This  did  it  when  the  earth  was  new ; 
And  this  for  evermore  will  do. 
As  long  as  earth  shall  last. 

And,  with  the  coming  of  the  tide. 
Come  boats  and  ships  that  sweetly  ridet 
Between  the  woods  and  lofty  rocks ; 
And  to  the  shepherds  with  their  flocks 
]}ring  tales  of  distant  lands.''^ 

•  rib.,  iii.y  pp.  145-6.    Mr.  Wordftworth  has  altered  **  sweetly"  in  thft 
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I  iTi[glit  qucrte  almost  the  whole  of  his  Ruth,"  but  lake  1 
following  B 

"  But,  B3  jou  have  hefiire  been  told. 
This  Stripling,  sportive,  ga;,  snd  bold. 
And,  with  hi)  dancing  crest, 
■  So  beautihil,  thrnugh  savage  Innds 

Hid  raimed  about  with  vagnnt  bunds 
Ol'  Indians  in  the  We»L 

The  wind,  the  tempest  roaring  high. 
The  imull  of  u  tropic  akj, 
Misht  well  be  ciangerous  fiwd 
For  dim,  a  Youth  to  whom  waa  given 
So  much  or  earth — so  much  o(  heaved. 

And  such  im[ietuoua  blood. 

J 
Whatever  in  thoae  cimies  W  found 
Irregulu  in  sight  or  sound 
Did  to  his  mind  impart 
A  kindred  impulxe,  seemed  allied 
To  his  own  pomera,  and  justified 

The  workings  of  his  heart. 

Nor  less,  to  feed  voluptuous  thou;;ht, 
The  beauteous  forms  of  nature  wrought. 
Fair  trees  and  lovely  fluwert; 
The  breezes  their  own  languor  lent; 
The  stars  had  feelings,  which  they  sent 
Into  those  magic  bowers. 

Yet  in  his  worst  pursuits,  I  ween. 
That  sometimes  there  did  intervone 
Pure  hopes  of  high  intent ; 
For  passions  linked  to  forms  so  fair 
.ind  atately.  needs  must  have  their  share. 
Of  noble  sentiment" 

But  from    Mr.    Wordsworth's   more   elevated    compositions, 

la»t  stania  to  "  safely."  In  the  first  I  venture  to  prefer  "  the  eagle's 
scream,"  which  my  father  wrote,  to  "  the  eaglet,"  as  it  is  written  by  Mr 
ITordsworth — becante  eagles  are  neither  gregarious  nnr  numerous,  and 
the  first  expression  seems  to  mark  the  nature  of  the  bird,  sad  to  bring  it 
■Ka«  imtereMingl;  before  the  mind,  than  the  last.  S.  C] 
'  [P,  W.,ii.,p;i06.  S.  «.] 
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which  already  form  three-fourths  of  his  works ;  and  will,  I  trust, 
constitute  horeafler  a  still  larger  proportion ; — from  these, 
whether  in  rhyme  or  blank  verse,  it  would  be  difHcult  and 
almost  superfluous  to  select  instances  of  a  diction  peculiarly  his 
own,  of  a  styJe  which  cannot  be  imitated  without  its  being  at 
once  recognised,  as  originating  in  Mr.  Wordsworth.  It  w©uld 
not  be  easy  to  open  on  any  one  of  his  loflier  strains,  that  docs  not 
contain  examples  of  this ;  and  more  in  proportion  as  the  lines  are 
more  excellent,  and  most  like  the  author.  For  those,  who  may 
happen  to  have  been  less  familiar  with  his  ..writings,  I  will  give 
three  specimens  taken  with  little  choice.  The  first  from  the 
lines  on  the  Boy  of  Winander-Mere,' — who 


cc 


Blew  mimic  hootings  to  the  silent  owls. 
That  they  might  answer  him. — And  they  would  shout 
Across  the  watery  vale,  and  shout  again. 
With  long  halloos,  and  screams,  and  echoes  loud 
Redoubled  and  redoubled ;  concourse  wild 
Of  mirth  and  jocund  din  !    And  when  it  chanced. 
That  pauses  of  deep  silence  mocked  his  skill. 
Then  sometimes  in  that  silence,  while  he  hung 
Listening,  a  gentle  shock  of  mild  surprise 
Has  carried  far  into  his  heart  the  voice 
Of  mountain-torrents  ;  or  the  visible  scene  ^ 

f  [There  was  a  A)y.     P.  W.,  ii.,  p.  79.    S.  C] 

•  Mr.  Wordsworth's  having  judiciously  adopted  "  concourse  urild**  in 
this  passage  for  **  a  wUd  scene'*  as  it  stood  in  the  former  edition,  encou- 
rages me  to  hazard  a  remark,  which  I  certainly  should  not  have  made  in 
the  works  of  a  poet  less  austerely  accurate  in  the  use  of  words,  than  he  is, 
to  his  own  great  honor.  It  respects  the  propriety  of  the  word  **  scene,"' 
even  in  the  sentence  in  which  it  is  retained  Dryden,  and  he  only  in  his 
more  careless  verses,  was  the  first,  as  far  as  my  researches  have  discovered, 
who  for  the  convenience  of  rhyme  used  this  word  in  the  vague  sense, 
which  has  been  since  too  current  even  in  our  best  writers,  and  which 
(unfortunately,  I  think)  is  given  as  its  first  explanation  in  Dr.  Johnson's 
Dictionary,  and  thereibre  would  be  taken  by  an  incautious  reader  as  its 
proper  sense.  In  Shakspeare  and  Milton  the  word  is  never  used  without 
0ome  clear  reference,  proper  or  metaphorical,  to  the  theatre.  Thus  Milton  ; 
**  Cedar,  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  branching  palm 

A  sylvan  scene  ;  and,  as  the  ranks  ascend 

Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre 

Of  stateliest  view."* 

•  [Par.  Lost,  iv^  L  im  &a] 


IVouIiI  nilcr  vnau-ara  into  hit  Mind 

iVilh  all  ill  lolrnai  imai'cnf,  ill  recki, 

III  tBoodi,  anil  that  unctrtaia  htavtn,  received 

Into  the  boSBia  of  the  tteady  lake."* 

I  object  to  an;  extenaion  of  its  meaning,  beciuse  the  word  is  alKiIf 
more  equivocal  thaa  might  be  wished ;  inasitiuch  sb  in  the  limited  lue 
which  1  retommenil,  it  may  Btill  aignifj  two  difltrent  thinfj-a  ;  namely,  the 
scenery,  and  the  characters  and  actions  presented  on  the  rtajfe  during  the 

pretence  or  partieolar  MCDCt.  It  c«i  therefore  be  prcNrred  &«tn  ob-' 
Bcuri^  oalj  b;  keeping  the  original  «ignification  full  in  the  mind .  ll)!!* 
Milton  again, 

*'  Pnpwe  tliee  for  another  acene."* 

'  [Part  of  tbii  poetical  deacription  hai  been  altered  oropanded  that; 

And  thtf  wvald  ahoot 

Acroa*  the  water;  vile,  and  about  again, 

ReiponnTe  to  his  call, — with  qnireriog  peala. 

And  long  hallooa,  and  screami,  and  echoei  loud  ^ 

Redoubled  and  redoubled ;  concourse  wild 

Of  jocund  din  '.    And,  when  there  came  a  pause 

or  silence,  such  as  baffled  his  best  tkill : . 

Then,  sometimes,  in  that  silence 

I  fear  it  is  presumptuous  even  to  express  a  feeling  which  hardlj  dares  to 
be  an  opinion,  about  these  Sne  verses  (one  of  the  most  exquisite  apeciment 
of  blank  verse  that  I  know,  and  fit  to  be  placed  beside  the  most  exquisite 
specimens  from  Milton,  though  dillefent  from  them  in  the  kind  of  excel- 
lence) and  yet  I  cannot  Tarbeat  to  express  the  feeling,  that  the  latter  part 
of  this  quotation  stood  better  at  first ;  or  that  any  improrement, — if  anjf 
there  ie, — in  the  first  of  the  two  altered  lines,  is  dearly  purchased  h;  the 
comparative  languor  which  has  thus  beeni  occasioned  in  the  Mcond  :— 

Uf  silence  nuh  at  baffled  hit  bet  skill 
seems  to  me  almost  prose  in  comparison  with 

That  pauses  of  deep  silence  mocked  his  skill, — 
which  presents  the  image  (if  so  It  may  be  called)  at  once  without  dividing 
it,  while  the  spondaic  morement  of  the  rerse  corresponds  to  the  sense. 
Neithercan  [  Uiink  that  "  mirth"  is  here  a  superfluity  even  in  addition  to 
"  jocund  din;"  the  logic  of  poetic  passionmay  sdoiit  orefen  require  wliat 
the  mere  logic  of  thought  does  not  exact ;  and  what  is  the  objection  to 
"  chane'd,''  which  Hilton  oaes  just  in  the  same  way  in  Paradise  Lost'^t 
Tbe  atter  ulence  of  the  owls  alter  such  ft«e  and  t\ill  communications,  ii 

•  IPar.  Lest,  H.  L  DTI    &  0.1  t  Booli  U,  L  »& 
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The  second  shall  be  the  noble  imitation  of  Drayton*^  (if  it  was 
not  rather  a  coincidence)  in  the  lines  To  Joanna." 

f— *'  When  I  had  gazed  perhaps  two  minutes'  space, 
Joanna,  looking  in  my  eyes,  beheld 
That  rarishment  of  mine,  and  laughed  aloud. 
The  Rock,  like  something  starting  from  a  sleep. 
Took  up  the  Lady's  voice,  and  laughed  again ! 
That  ancient  Woman  seated  on  Helm-crag 
Was  ready  with  her  cavern  ;  Hammar-icar,. 
And  the  tall  Steep  of  Silver-How  sent  forth 
A  noise  of  laughter ;  southern  Loughrigg  heard. 
And  Fairfield  answered  with  a  mountain  tone. 
Helvellvn  far  into  the  clear  blue  sky 
Carrie<l  the  lady's  voice !— old  Skiddaw  blew 
His  speaking  trumpet ! — back  out  of  the  clouds 
^  From  Glaramara  southward  came  the  voice : 

And  Kirkstone  tossed  it  from  his  misty  head !" 

The  third,  which  is  in  rhyme,  I  take  from  the  Song  ai  the 
Fbast  of  Brougham  Castle,   upon  the  restoration  of   Lord 
ClifTord,    the    Shepherd,   to  the    Estates  and    Honors  of    his 
.  Ancestors." 

— **  Now  another  day  is  come. 
Fitter  hope,  and  nobler  doom ; 
He  hath  thrown  aside  his  crook. 
And  hath  buried  deep  his  book  ; 

ts  good  an  instance  of  chance,  or  an  event  of  which  we  cannot  see  the 
caine,  as  the  affairs  of  this  world  commonly  present;  and  the  word  seemi 
to  me  particularly  expressive.     S.  C] 

»  Which  Copland  scarce  had  spoke,  but  quickly  every  hill. 
Upon  her  verge  that  stands,  the  neighboring  valleys  fill ; 
Helvillon  from  his  height,  it  through  the  mountains  threw, 
From  whom  as  soon  agign,  the  sound  Dunbalrase  drew. 
From  whose  stone-trophied  head,  it  on  the  Wendroos  went. 
Which,  tow'rds  the  sea  again,  resounded  it  to  Dent. 
That  Brod water,  therewith  within  her  banks  astound. 
Id  sailing  to  the  sea,  told  it  to  Egremound, 
Whoee  buildings,  walks,  and  streets,  with  echoes  loud  and  long 
mightily  commend  old  Copland  for  her  song. 

Drayton's  Polyolbioic  :  Song  XXX, 
"  [P.  W.,  ii.,  p.  280.    S.  C]        »  [lb.,  p  154.    S.  C.l 
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Armor  rusting  in  hU  balU 
On  the  blood  of  Clifford  calh  ,— 
'  Quell  tAe  Scat'  exclaim  the  Lance  ! 
Bear  me  to  Iht  heart  of  FTariee, 
h  lie  longing  of  the  Shield— 
Tell  thy  name,  ttiou  trembling  Field  I — 
Field  of  death.  when'iT  thou  be, 
Oroan  thev  teith  our  oietory! 
Happj  day,  and  mighty  hoot, 
~  When  our  Sheptituili  in  tu>  power, 

Hiiled  and  horsed,  with  luce  and  (trord. 
•  To  bia  aaceilon  restored. 

Like  1  re-sppeving  Stmr, 
Like  ■  bIdi7  from  sAr, 
Firtfhallhtad  OitJlotkuftDarr 

"  Alu !  the  fcrrent  harper  did  not  katnt. 
That  for  ■  tranquil  Sool  tbe  La;  nu  tmati,  ' 

Wbo,  long  compelled  in  humble  waUci  to  go, 
Wu  (oftened  into  feeling,  aoothed,  and  tamrd. 

Lore  bad  he  found  In  buts  where  poor  men  lie ; 
Hie  daily  teachers  had  been  woods  and  rills, 
"ne  rilenee  that  it  in  the  starry  iky, 
T^e  sleep  that  it  among  the  Itmtly  hills." 

The  words  themselves  in  the  foregoing  extracts,  are,  no  doubt, 
sufficiently  common  for  the  greater  part.  But  io  what  poem  are 
they  not  mo,  if  we  except  a  few  misad venturous  attempts  lo  trans- 
late the  arts  and  sciences  into  verse?  In  The  Excursion  the 
number  of  polysyllabic  (or  what  the  common  people  call,  die- 
titmary)  words  is  more  than  usually  great.  And  so  must  it  needs 
be,  in  proportion  lo  ihe  number  and  variety  of  an  author's  con- 
ceptions, and  his  solicitude  to  express  them  with  precision.  But 
arc  those  words  in  thoae  places  commonly  employed  in  real  life 
lo  express  the  same  thought  or  outward  thing  t  Are  they  tbe 
style  used  in  the  ordinary  intercourse 'of  spoken  words?  No! 
nor  are  the  modes  of  connexions ;  and  still  less  the  breaks  and 
transitions.  Would  any  but  a  poel — at  least  could  any  one 
without  being  conscious  that  h6  had  expressed  himself  wiih  no- 
ticeable vivacity — have  described  a  bird  singing  loud  by,  "  The 
tliiush  is  htuy  in  the  wood  V— or  have  spohen  of  boys  with  a 
airing  of  club-moss  round  their  rusty  hats,  as  the  boya  "m&th^ 
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grten  coronal?" — or  have  trnnslfited  a  beautiful  May-day"lo 
"SoA  earth  and  aky  keep  jubiJee?" — or  have  brought  all  the 
ditferent  mnrka  and  circumstances  of  a  sea-loch  before  the  mind, 
OS  the  actions  of  a  living  and  acting  power  7  Or  have  represented 
the  reflection  of  the  sky  in  ihc  water,  as  "  Tlutt  uncertain  heaven 
reeehed  into  the  bosom  of  the  steads  lake  ?"  Even  the  gramniutical 
construction  is  not  unfrequenily  peculiar ;  as  "  The  wind,  ,he 
tempest  roaring  higli,  the  tumult  of  a  tropic  sky,  might  well  be  ^n- 
gerouafood  to  him,  a  youth  to  whom  was  given,"  &c.  There  is 
a  peculiarity  in  ihe  frequent  use  of  the  iiinf/jrtM*  (thai  is,  the 
□mission  of  the  connective  particle  Ijcfore  the  last  of  several  words, 
or  several  sentences  used  grammalically  as  single  words,  all 
being  in  the  same  case  and  governing  or  governed  hy  the  same 
verb)  and  not  less  in  the  construction  of  words  by  uppusiiion  ("  to 
him,  a  youth").  In  short,  were  there  excluded  from  Mr.  Words- 
worth's poetic  compositions  all,  that  a  literal  adherence  to  the 
theory  of  his  preface  icou/rf  exclude,  two  thirds  at  least  of  the 
marked  beauties  of  his  poetry  mnst  be  erased.  For  a  far  greater 
number  of  lines  would  be  sacrificed  than  in  any  other  recent 
poet ;  because  the  pleasure  received  from  Wordsworth's  poems 
being  less  derived  either  from  excitement  of  curiosity  or  the  rapid 
Row  of  narration,  the  striking  passages  form  a  larger  pro|>ortion 
of  their  value.  I  do  not  adduce  il  as  a  fair  criterion  of  com- 
parative excellence,  nor  do  I  even  tiiink  it  such  ;  but  merely  as  . 
■natter  of  fact.  I  affirm,  that  from  no  contemporary  writer  could 
so  many  lines  be  quoted,  without  reference  to  the  poem  in  which 
they  are  found,  for  their  own  independent  weight  or  beauty. 
From  the  sphere  of  my  own  experience  I  can  bring  to  my  recol- 
._  lection  three  persons  of  no  every.day  powers  and  acquirements, 
who  had  read  the  poems  of  others  with  more  and  more  unalloyed 
pleasure,  and  had  thought  more  highly  of  their  authors,  as  poets ; 
who  yet  have  confessed  to  me,  that  from  no  modem  work  had  so 
many  passages  started  up  anew  in  their  minds  at  different  limes, 
and  as  different  oooasions  had  awakened  a  meditative  mood. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Remarks  on  the  present  mode  of  conducting  critical  jonmali. 

Long  have  I  wished  to  see  a  fair  and  philosophical  inquititioii 
into  the  character  of  Wordsworth,  as  a  poet,  o^  the  evidence  of 
his  published  works ;  and  a  positive,  not  a  comparative,  appre- 
ciation of  their  characteristic  excellences,  deficiencies,  and  defects. 
I  know  no  claim,  that  the  mere  opmtoriof-any  individual  can  have 
to  weigh  down  the  opinion  of  the  author  himself;  against  the 
probability  of  whose  parental  partiality  we  ought  to  set  that  of  his 
having  thought  longer  and  more  deeply  on  the  subject.  But  [ 
should  call  that  investigation  fair  and  philosophical  in  which  the 
critic  announces  and  endeavors  to  establish  the  principles,  which 
he  holds  for  the  foundation  of  poetry  in  general,  with  the  specifi- 
cation of  these  in  their  application  to  the  difierent  classes  of 
poetry.  Having  thus  prepared  his  canons  of  criticism  for  praise 
and  condemnation,  he  would  proceed  to  particularize  the  most 
striking  passages  to  which  he  deems  them  applicable,  faithfully 
noticing  the  frequent  or  infrequent  recurrence  of  similar  merits 
or  defects,  and  as  faithiiilly  distinguishing  what  is  characteristic 
from  what  is  accidental,  or  a  mere  flagging  of  the  wing.  Then 
if  his  premises  be  rational,  his  deductions  legitimate,  and  his  con- 
clusions justly  applied,  the  reader,  and  possibly  the  poet  himself, 
may  adopt  his  judgment  in  the  light  of  judgment  and  in  the  in- 
de(>endence  of  free-agency.  If  he  has  erred,  he  presents  his 
errors  in  a  definite  place  and  tangible  form,  and  holds  the  torch 
and  guides  the  way  to  their  detection. 

I  most  willingly  admit,  and  estimate  at  a  high  value,  the  ser- 
vices which  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  others  formed  after- 
wards  on  the  same  plan,  have  rendered  to  society  in  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge.  I  think  the  commencement  of  the  Edinbitbor 
Rbvtbw  an  important  epoch  in  periodical  criticism ;  and  that  it 
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has  a  claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  the  literary  republic,  and  indeed 
of  the  reading  public  at  large,  for  having  originated  the  scheme 
of  reviewing  those  books  only,  which  are  susceptible  and  de- 
serving of  argumentative  criticism.  Not  less  meritorious,  and  fer 
more  faithfully  and  in  general  far  more  ably  executed,  is  theii 
plan  of  supplying  the  vacant  place  of  the  trash  or  mediocrity, 
wisely  left  to  sink  into  ol)livion  by  its  own  weight,  with  original 
essays  on  the  most  interesting  subjects  of  the  time,  religious,  or 
political ;  in  which  the  titles  of  the  books  or  pamphlets  prefixed 
furnish  only  the  name  and  occasion  of  the  disquisition.  I  do  not 
arraign  the  keenness  or  asperity  of  its  damnatory  style,  in  and 
for  itself,  as  long  as  the  author  is  addressed  or  treated  as  the  mere 
impersonation  of  the  work  then  under  trial.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  them  on  this  account,  as  long  as  no  personal  allusions  are 
admitted,  and  no  re-commitment  (for  new  trial)  of  juvenile  per- 
formances, that  were  published,  perhaps  forgotten,  many  years 
before  the  commencement  of  the  review :  since  for  the  forcing 
back  of  such  works  to  public  notice  no  motives  are  easily  assig- 
nable, but  such  as  are  furnished  to  the  critic  by  his  own  personal 
malignity  ;  or  what  is  still  worse,  by  a  habit  of  malignity  in  the 
form  of  mere  wantonness. 

"  No  private  grudge  they  need,  no  personal  spite : 
The  viva  Bectix>  is  its  own  delight ! 
All  enmity,  all  envy,  they  disclaim. 
Disinterested  thieves  of  our  good  name : 
Cool,  sober  murderers  of  their  neighbor's  fame !" 

S.  T.  C. 

Every  censure,  every  sarcasm  respecting  a  publication  which 
the  critic,  with  the  criticised  work  before  him,  can  make  good, 
is  the  critic's  right.  The  writer  is  authorized  to  reply,  but  not 
to  complain.  Neither  can  any  one  prescribe  to  the  critic,  how 
soft  or  how  hard;  how  friendly,  or  how  bitter,  shall  be  the 
phrases  which  he  is  to  select  for  the  expression  of  such  repre- 
hension or  ridicule.  The  critic  must  know,  what  effect  it  is  his 
object  to  produce  ;  and  with  a  view  to  this  effect  must  he  weigh 
his  words.  But  as  soon  as  the  critic  betra3rs,  that  he  knows 
more  of  his  author  than  the  author's  publications  could  havd 
told  him ;  as  soon  as  from  this  more  iotimats  kiiowled%i&^  ^Va^ 
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where  obtained,  he  avails  himself  of  the  sUghteat  trait  (f^anui 
theautlior;  his  censure  inslanllj  becomes  personal  injury,  hit 
Barcasms  personal  insults.  He  ceases  to  be  a  eritic,  and  take: 
on  him  the  most  contemptible  characler  to  which  a  rational  crea- 
ture can  be  degraded,  that  of  a  gossip,  backbiter,  aud  pasqiiillant : 
but  with  this  heavy  aggravation,  that  he  steals  the  unquiet,  the 
deforming  passions  of  the  world  into  the  museum ;  into  the  verj 
place  which,  nest  to  the  chapel  and  oratory,  should  be  our  sanc- 
tuary, and  secure  place  of  refuge ;  oifers  abominntiona  on  the 
altar  of  the  Must's ;  and  makes  its  sacred  paling  the  very  circle 
in  which  he  conjures  up  the  lying  and  profane  spirit. 

This  determination  of  unliceoaed  personality,  and  of  pennittetJ 
and  legitimate  censure  (which  i  owe  in  part  to  the  itlustrioai 
Leaaing,'  hitnself  a  model  of  acute,  spirited,  sometimes  gtvagiag 
but  always  a^umentative  and  honorable,  criticism),  is  heyonc 
controversy  the  true  one  :  and  though  I  would  not  myself  ezer. 
else  all  the  rights  of  the  latter,  yet,  let  but  the  former  be  excluded 
1  submit  myself  to  its  exercise  In  the  handa  of  others,  withoui 
complaint  and  without  resentment. 

Let  a  communication  be  formed  between  any  number  of  learn- 
ed  men  in  the  various  branches  of  science  and  literature  ;  anc 
*  whether  the  president  and  central  committee  be  in  London  01 
Edinburgh,  if  only  they  previously  lay  aside  their  individuality 
and  pledge  themselves  inwardly,  as  well  as  ostensibly,  to  ad- 
minister judgment  according  to  a  constitution  and  code  of  laws  ; 
and  if  by  grounding  this  code  on  the  two-fold  basis  of  unifersa 
morals  and  philosophic  reason,  independent  of  all  foreseen  appli- 
cation to  particular  works  and  authors,  they  obtain  the  right  t( 
speak  each  as  the  representative  of  their  body  corporate  ;  thej 
shall  have-honor  and  good  wishes  from  me,  and  I  shall  accord  t<: 
them  their  fair  dignities,  though  self-assumed,  not  less  cheerful!} 
than  if  I  could  inquire  concerning  them  in  the  herald's  office,  01 

■[See  a  tew  remvk*  on  this  mbject  in  Jjeaain^a  Preroee  to  his  Enay  01 
the  mannm  tn  which  (he  Aneienta  represented  Death  [  (fv  dU  Mien  da 
Tod  gebildet).  Works,  Leipzig,  1841,  vol.  »  ,  pp.,  373-1.  Laning  alsi 
.  remoDitnitca  against  a  certain  aort  of  personalitj  in  eriticicm  in  the  Ad 
**rtUem«nt  prefixed  to  hii  IJamburgUcht  DramaturgU.  lb.,  roL  tU. 
Ift.  3-«      S.  C] 
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turil  to  them  in  the  book  of  peerage.  However  loud  may  be  the 
outcries  for  prevented  or  subverted  reputation,  however  nume- 
rous and  impatient  the  complaints  of  merciless  severity  and  insup- 
portable  despotism,  I  shall  neither  feel,  nor  utter  aught  but  to  the 
defence  and  justification  of  the  critical  machine.  Should  any 
literary  Quixote  find  himself  provoked  by  its  sounds  and  regular 
movements,  I  should  athnonish  him  with  Sancho  Panza,  that  it  is 
no  giant  but  a  windmill ;  there  it  stands  on  its  own  place,  and  its 
t)wn  hillock,  never  goes  out  of  its  way  to  attack  any  one,  and  to 
none  and  from  none  either  gives  or  asks  assistance.  When  the 
public  press  has  poured  in  any  part  of  its  produce  between  its 
mill-stones,  it  grinds  it  off,  one  man's  sack  the  same  as  another, 
and  with  whatever  wind  may  happen  to  be  then  blowing.  All 
the  two-and-thirtv  winds  are  alike  its  friends.  Of  the  whole 
wide  atmosphere  it  docs  not  desire  a  single  fmger-breadth  more 
than  what  is  necessary  for  its  sails  to  turn  round  in.  But  this 
space  must  be  left  free  and  unimpeded.  Gnats,  beetles,  wasps, 
butterflies,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  ephemerals  and  insignificants, 
may  flit  in  and  out  and  between  ;  may  hunl,  and  buzz,  and  jarr ; 
may  shrill  their  tiny  pipes,  and  wind  their  puny  horns,  unchastised 
and  unnoticed.  But  idlers  and  bravadoes  of  larger  size  and 
prouder  show,  must  beware  how  they  place  themselves  within 
its  sweep.  Much  less  may  they  presume  to  lay  hands  on  the 
sails,  the  strength  of  which  is  neither  greater  nor  less  than  as 
the  wind  is,  which  drives  them  round.  Whomsoever  the  re- 
morseless arm  slings  aloft,  or  whirls  along  with  it  in  the  air,  ho 
has  himself  alone  to  blame  ;  though,  when  the  same  arm  throws 
him  from  it,  it  will  more  often  double  than  break  the  force  of  his 
fall. 

Putting  aside  the  too  manifest  and  too  frequent  interference 
of  national  party,  and  even  personal  predilection  or  aversion  ; 
and  reserving  for  deeper  feelings  those'  worse  and  more  criminal 
intrusions  into  the  sac  redness  of  private  life,  which  not  seldom 
merit  legal  rather  than  literary  chastisement,  the  two  principal 
objects  and  occasions  which  I  And  for  blame  and  regret  in  the 
conduct  of  the  review  in  question  are :  first,  its  unfaithfulness 
to  its  own  announced  and  excellent  plan,  by  subjecting  to  criti- 
oism  works  neither  indecent  nor  immoral,  vet  of  sucK  tcv^vcks^ 
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importance  even  in  point  of  size  and,  according  to  the  critic's 
own  verdict,  so  devoid  of  all  merit,  as  must  excite  in  the  most 
candid  mind  the  suspicion,  either  that  dislike  or  vindictive  feel* 
ings  were  at  work ;  or  that  there  was  a  cold  prudential  pre-de- 
termination  to  increase  the  sale  of  the  review  hy  flattering  the 
malignant  passions  of  human  nature.  That  I  may  not  myself 
become  subject  to  the  charge,  which  I  am  bringing  against  others, 
by  an  accusation  without  proof,  I  refer  to  the  article  on  Dr. 
Reunell's  sermon  in  the  very  first  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  as  an  illustration  of  my  meaning.  If  in  looking  through 
all  the  succeeding  volumes  the  reader  should  find  this  a  solitary 
instance,  I  must  submit  to  that  painful  forfeiture  of  esteem,  which 
awaits  a  groundless  or  exaggerated  charge. 

The  second  point  of  objection  belongs  to  this  review  only  in 
common  with  all  other  works  of  periodical  criticism  ;  at  least,  it 
applies  in  common  to  the  general  system  of  all,  whatever  excep- 
tion there  may  be  in  favor  of  particular  articles.  Or  if  it  at- 
taches to  The  Edinburgh  Review,  and  to  its  only  corrival  (The 
Quarterly),  with  any  peculiar  force,  this  results  from  the  supe- 
riority of  talent,  acquirement,  and  information,  which  both  have 
so  undeniably  displayed  :  and  which  doubless  deepens  the  regret 
though  not  the  blame.  I  am  referring  to  the  substitution  of  as- 
sertion for  argument ;  to  the  frequency  of  arbitrary  and  some- 
times petulant  verdicts,  not  seldom  unsupported  even  by  a  single 
quotation  from  the  work  condemned,  which  might  at  least  have 
explained  th:*  critic's  meaning,  if  it  did  not  prove  the  justice  of 
his  sentence.  Even  where  this  is  not  the  ease,  the  extracts  are 
too  oflen  made  without  reference  to  any  general  grounds  or  rules 
from  which  the  faultiness  or  inadmissibility  of  the  qualities  at- 
tributed may  be  deduced  ;  and  without  an  attempt  to  show,  that 
the  qualities  are  attributable  to  the  passage  extracted.  I  have 
met  with  such  extracts  from  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poems,  annexed 
to  such  assertions,  as  led  me  to  imagine,  that  the  reviewer,  hav- 
ing written  his  critique  before  he  had  read  the  work,  had  then 
pricked  with  a  pin  for  passages,  wherewith  to  illustrate  the  various 
branches  of  his  preconceived  opinions.  By  what  principle  of 
rational  choice  can  we  suppose  a  critic  to  have  been  directed  (at 
.least  in  a  Christian  country,  and  himself,  we  hope,  a  Christian) 
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who  gives  the  following  lines,  portraying  the  fervor  of  solitary 
devotion  excited  by  the  magnificent  display  of  the  Almighty's 
works,  as  a  proof  and  example  of  an  author's  tendency  to  dowp 
nghi  ravings,  and  absolute  unintelligibility  ? 

**  0  then  what  soul  was  his,  when  on  the  tops 
Of  the  high  mountains  he  beheld  the  sun 
Rise  up,  and  bathe  the  world  in  light !     He  looked — 
Ocean  and  earth,  the  solid  frame  of  earth, 
And  ocean's  liquid  mass,  beneath  him  lay 
In  gladness  and  deep  joy.    The  clouds  were  touched. 
And  in  their, silent  faces  did  he  read 
Unutterable  love.     Sound  needed  none, 
Nor  any  voice  of  joy  :  his  spirit  drank 
The  spectacle  !  sensation,  soul,  and  form. 
All  melted  into  him  ;  they  swallowed  up 
His  animal  being  ;  in  them  did  he  live. 
And  by  them  did  he  live :  they  were  his  Iife."« 

Can  it  be  expected,  that  either  the  author  or  his  admirers 
should^be  induced  to  pay  any  serious  attention  to  decisions  which 
prove  nothing  but  the  pitiable  state  of  the  critic's  own  tasle  and 
sensibility  ?  On  opening  the  review,  they  see  a  favorite  passage, 
of  the  force  and  truth  of  which  they  had  an  intuitive  certainty  in 
their  own  inward  experience  confirmed,  if  confirmation  it  could 

•  [Excursion.     (Book  i.,  P.  W.,  vi.,  p.  10.)    The  passage  now  begins 
thus : — 

"  Such  was  the  Boy — but  for  the  growing  Youth 
What  soul  was  his,  when,  from  the  naked  top 
Of  some  bold  headland,  he  beheld,  &c." 
Compare  with  this  Goethe's  Sunset  (in  the  dialogue  between  Faust  and 
Wagner  after  the  scene  of  out-door  festivity),  the  diction  and  versification 
of  which  are  exquisite : — 

O  glucklich .'  toer  noch  hoffen  kann 
Jlus  diesem  Meer  dea  Irrthums  aufzutaueheti,  &c. 
The  two  passages,  in  each  of  which  the  tone  of  reflection  is  beautifully 
ircordant  with  the  natural  image,— in  Goethe's  with  a  setting,  as  in  that 
from  The  Excursion,  with  a  rising  sun, — might  be  pendants  to  each  other, 
and  form  such  a  bright  pair  as  Mr.  Turner's  two  pictures  called  The  Rise 
and  Decline  of  Carthage, — "  op  brighter."  Would  that  the  hues  of  the 
material  paintings  were  as  fadeless  as  those  of  the  poetry,  for  they  too 
deserve  to  live*.    S.  C] 


receive,  by  the  sympalliy  of  iheir  most  enliglilened  friends ;  soma 
of  whom,  perhaps,  even  in  the  world's  opinion,  hold  a  higher  in. 
telleclual  rank  thsa  the  critic  htimsclf  would  presume  lo  claim. 
And  Uiia  very  passage  they  fio<t  selected,  as  the  characteristic 
effusion  of  a  mind  deserted  by  rfosonf — as  furnishing  evidence 
timt  the  writer  was  raving,  or  he  could  not  have  thus  s-lrung 
words  together  without  sense  or  purpose !  No  dirersi^  of  taale 
seems  capable  of  explaiaing  such  k  contrast  in  judgment. 

That  I  had  over-ratod  the  merit  of  a  passage  or  poem  ;  tliat  J 
had  erred  concerning  the  degree  of  its  excellence,  I  might  be 
euily  induced  to  believe  or  apprehend.  But  that  lioe^  the 
sense  of  which  I  had  analysed  and  found  consonant  with  alt  the 
best  convictions  of  nijr  understanding  j  and  the  imagery  and  die- 
tibn  of  which  hod  collected  round  those  conTJotioDS  my  noblest 
as  well  as  my  moat  delightful  feelings;  that  I  should  admit  such 
lines  to  be  mere  nonsense  or  lunacy,  is  too  much  for  the  most 
ingenious  arguments  to  effect.  But  that  such  a  revolution  of 
taste  should  be  brought  about  by  a  few  broad  assertions,  ^eems 
little  less  than  impossible.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  require  an 
effort  of  charity  not  to  dismiss  the  criticism  with  the  aphorism 
of  the  wise  man,  in  animam  maievolam  sapienda  hand  intrare 
poleal. 

What,  then,  if  this  very  critic  should  have  cited  a  large  num- 
ber of  single  lines,  and  even'  of  long  paragraphs,  which  he  him- 
self acknowledges  to  possess  eminent  and  original  beauty  1 
What  if  he  himself  has  owned  that  beauties  as  great  are  scattered 
in  abundance  throughout  the  whole  book  1  And  yet,  though 
under  this  impression,  should  have  commenced  his  critique  in 
vulgar  exultation  with  a  prophecy  meant  to  secure  its  own  fulfil. 
ment*  With  a  "This  won't  do!"  What?  if  afler  such 
acknowledgments  extorted  from  his  own  judgment  he  should 
proceed  from  charge  to  charge  of  lameness  and  raving ;  flighla 
and  flatness ;  and,  at  length,  consigning  the  author  to  the  house 
of  incurables,  should  conclude  with  a  strain  of  rudest  contempt, 
evidently  grounded  in  the  distempered  state  of  his  own  moral 
uaociations  1  Suppose,  too,  all  this  done  without  a  single  lead- 
tag' principle  established,  or  even  announced,  and  without  atty 
'"^"^  ^Oempl  at  argumentative  deduction,  though  the  poet  had  pro- 
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■ented  a  more  than  usual  opportunity  for  it,  by  having  previously 
made  public  his  own  principles  of  judgment  in  poetry,  and  sup- 
ported  them  by  a  connected  train  of  reasoning  ! 

The  office  and  duty  of  the  poet  is  to  select  the  most  dignified 
as  well  as 

"  The  gayest,  happiest  attitude  of  things."* 

The  reverse,  for,  in  all  cases,  a  reverse  is  possible,  is  the  appro- 
priate business  of  burlesque  and  travesty,  a  predominant  taste  for 
which  has  always  been  deemed  a  mark  of  a  low  and  degraded 
mind.  When  I  was  at  Rome,  among  many  other  visits  to  the 
tomb  of  Julius  II.,  I  went  thither  once  with  a  Prussian  artist,  a 
man  of  genius  and  great  vivacity  of  feeling.  As  we  were  gazing 
on  MichaerAngelo's  Moses,  our  conversation  turned  on  the  horns 
and  beard  of  that  stupendous  statue  ;  of  the  necessity  of  each  to 
support  the  other ;  of  the  super-human  effect  of  the  former,  and 
the  necessity  of  the  existence  of  both  to  give  a  harmony  and 
integrity  both  to  the  image  and  the  feeling  excited  by  it.  Con- 
ceive them  removed,  and  the  statue  would  become  i/n-natural, 
without  being  ^tfper-natural.  We  called  to  mind  the  jiorns 
of  the  rising  sun,  and  I  repeated  the  noble  passage  from  Taylor's 
Holy  Dying.*  That  horns  were  the  emblem  of  power  and  sove- 
reignty among  the  Eastern  nations,  and  are  still  retained  as  such 
in  Abyssinia  ;  the  Achelous  of  the  ancient  Greeks ;  and  the  pro- 
bable  ideas  and  feelings,  that  originally  suggested  the  mixture 
of  the  human  and  the  brute  form  in  the  figure,  by  which  they 
realized  the  idea  of  the  mysterious  Pan,  as  representing  intel- 
ligence blended  with  a  darker  power,  deeper^  mightier,  and 
more  universal  than  the  conscious  intellect  of  man — than  intelli- 
gence ; — all  these  tlioughts  and  recollections  passed  in  procession 
before  our  minds.  My  companion,  who  possessed  more  than  his 
share  of  the  hatred  which  his  countrymen  bore  to  the  French, 
had  just  observed  to  me,  "  a  Frenchman,  Sir !  is  the  only  animal 
in  the  human  shape  thtit  by  no  possibility  can  lif\  itself  up  to 
religion  or  poetry  :"  when,  lo  !  two  French  officers  of  distino- 

>  [Alcenside's  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  Book  i.,  I  30.    S.  C] 
*  [Chap,  i.,  sect.  3,  §  2.] 


linftion  and  rank  entered  the  churcli !  "  Mark  you,"  whispered 
ihe  Prussian,  "  the  first  thing  which  those  sCDundrcls  will 
notice — (for  ihey  will  begin  by  instantly  noticing  the  alatue  in 
parts,  without  one  moincnl's  pause  of.  admiration  impreased  by 
the  whole) — will  be  the  horns  and  thu  beard.  And  the  assooia- 
tions  which  they  will  inunediately  connect  with  them  will  be 
those  of  a  he-goat  and  a  cudnild."  Never  did  man  guesa  more 
luckily.  Had  he  inJierited  a  portion  of  the  great  legislalor'a 
prophetii;  powers,  whose  staluo  we  had  been  con lem plating,  he 
could  scarcely  have  uttered  words  more  coincident  with  t!ie 
result ;  for  even  as  he  had  snid,  so  it  came  to  pass. 

In  The  Escitrsion,  the  poet  has  introduced  an  old  man,  bom 
in  humble  but  not  abject  circumstances,  who  had  enjoyed  more 
than  usual  advantages  of  education,  both  from  books  and  from 
the  more  awful  discipline  of  nature.  This  porsou  he  represents 
as  havinj^  bL-en  driven  by  the  restlessness  of  fervid  ft-elings,  and 
fWun  a  craving  intellect,  to  an  ilineranl  life ;  and  as  having,  in 
consequence,  passed  the  larger  portion  of  his  time,  from  earliest 
manhood,  in  villages  and  hamlets,  from  door  to  door, 

•  "A  vagrant  Merchant  bent  beneath  his  laid."' 

Now,  whether  this  be  a  character  appropriate  to  a  lofty  didactic 
poem,  is,  perhaps,  questionable.  It  presents  a  fair  subject  for 
controversy ;  and  the  question  is  to  bo  determined  by  the  con- 
gruity  or  incongruity  of  such'  a  character  with  what  shall  be 
proved  to  be  Ihe  essential  constituents  of  poetry.  But  surely  the 
critic  who,  passing  by  all  the  opportunities  which  such  a  mode 
of  life  would  present  to  such  a  man  ;  all  the  advantages  of  the 
liberty  of  nature,  of  solitude,  and  of  solitary  thought;  all  the 
varieties  of  pincca  and  seasons  through  which  his  track  had  Iain, 
with  all  the  varying  imagery  they  bring  with  them  ;  and,  lastly, 
all  the  observations  of  men, 

"Their  manners,  their  enjoytnenia,  and  pursuits. 
Their  paasiona,  and  their  feelings" < 

■  ["  A  vagrant  Merchant  ander  a  heavy  load 
Bent  u  he  moves"— 

Book  i.,  P.  W.,  Vol.  yi.,  p.  19,  edit,  of  1840.     8.  C] 
•[[bid.,lMt«dit.    S.C.] 
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which  the  memory  of  these  yearly  journeys  must  have  given  and 
recalled  to  such  a  mind — the  critic,  I  say,  who,  from  the  multi- 
tude of  possible  associations,  should  pass  by  all  these  in  order  to 
fix  his  attention  exclusively  on  the  pin-papers  and  stay-tapes 
which  mghi  have  been  among  the  wares  of  his  pack  ;  this  critic, 
in  my  opinion,  cannot  be  thought  to  possess  a  much  higher  or 
much  healthier  state  of  moral  feeling  than  the  Frenchmen  above 
recorded. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

The  pharacleristic  defecta  of  Wordsworth's  peetry,  with  the  pHncipla 
from  which  the  judgment,  that  they  are  defL-cts,  is  deduced — Their  pro- 
portion to  the  heautiea — For  the  greatest  part  charactefislic  of  hi* 
theorj  only. 

If  Mr.  Wordsworth  have  set  forth  principles  of  puplry  which  his  ■ 
argunieiils  are  insufficienl  to  sup[>ort,  lei  him  ftfui  [hose  who 
have  adopted  his  seutiments  be  set  right  by  the  confutation  of 
thoae  arguments,  and  by  the  substitution  of  more  philosophical 
principles.  And  still  let  the  due  credit  be  giv^p  to  the  portion 
and  importance  of  the  truths,  which  are  blended  with  his  theory  : 
trulhs,  the  too  exclusive  attention  to  which  had  occasioned  its 
errors,  by  tempting  him  to  carry  those  truths  beyond  their  pro- 
per limits.  If  his  mistaken  theory  have  at  all  influenced  his 
poetic  oompoBiiions,  let  the  elTects  be  pointed  out,  and  the  in- 
stances given.  But  let  it  likewise  be  shown,  how  far  the  influ- 
eace  has  acted  ;  wheilier  diffusively,  or  only  by  starts  ;  whether 
the  number  and  importance  of  the  poems  and  passages  thus  in- 
fected be  great  or  trifling  compared  with  the  sound  portion  ;  and 
lastly,  whether  they  are  inwoven  into  the  texture  of  his  works, 
or  are'loose  and  inseparable.  The  result  of  such  a  trial  would 
evince  beyond  a  doubt,  what  it  is  high  time  to  announce  deci- 
lively  and  aloud,  that  the  supposed  characteristics  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth's poetry,  whether  admired  or  reprobated  ;  whether  they 
are  simplicity  or  simplenesa  ;  faithful  adherence  to  essential  na- 
ture, or  wilful  selections  from  human  nature  of  its  meanest 
Ibrms  and  under  the  least  attractive  associations ;  are  as  little 
the  real  characteristics  of  his  poetry  at  large,  as  of  his  genius 
and  the  constitution  of  his  mind. 

la  a  comparatively  smaU  number  o?  ^wema  \ift  c'nnaK  \a  tty  an 
'periment;  and  this  experimenl  v(ew\\\8M^\<»ft^a^^».■<e.^aae&. 


\ 
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Yet  even  in  these  poems  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  poet's  mind  is  to  great  objects  and  ele- 
vated conceptions.  The  poem  entitled  Fidelity*  is  for  the  greater 
part  written  in  language  as  un  raised  and  naked  as  any  perhaps 
in  the  two  volumes.  Yet  take  the  following  stanza  and  compare 
it  with  the  preceding  stanzas  of  the  same  poem. 

*'  There  sometimes  doth  a  leaping  fish 
Send  through  the  tarn  a  lonely  cheer ; 
The  crags  repeat  the  raven's  croak, 
In  symphony  austere ; 
Thither  the  rainbow  comes — the  cloud— 
And  mists  that  spread  the  flying  shroud ; 
And  sun-beams  ;  and  the  sounding  blast* 
That,  if  it  could,  would  hurry  past; 
But  that  enormous  barrier  holds  it  fast.*' 

Or  compare  the  four  last  lines  of  the  concluding  stanza  with 
the  former  half: 

"  Yes,  proof  was  plain  that,  since  the  day 
On  which  the  Traveller  thus  had  died. 
The  Dog  had  w^atched  about  the  spot. 
Or  by  his  Master's  side  : 
How  nourished  here  through  such  long  time 
He  knouDSt  who  gave  that  love  stiblimet 
And  gave  that  strength  of  fee  ling  y  great 
jibove  all  human  estimate  !"  > 

Can  any  candid  and  intelligent  mind  hesitate  in  determining, 
which  of  these  best  represents  the  tendency  and  native  character 
of  the  poet*s  genius  ?  Will  he  not  decide  that  the  one  was  writ- 
ten because  the  poet  would  so  write,  and  the  other  because  he 
could  not  80  entirely  repress  the  force  and  grandeur  of  his  mind, 
but  that  he  must  in  some  part  or  other  of  every  composition  write 
otherwise  ?  In  short,  that  his  only  disease  is  the  being  out  of  his 
element;  like  the  swan,  that,  having  amused  himself,  for  a 
while,  with  crushing  the  weeds  on  the  river's  bank,  soon  returns 
lo  his  own  majestic  movements  on  its  reflecting  and  sustaining 

>  [P.  W.,  v.,  p.  43.    S.  C] 

*[Tbe  second  line  of  this  stanza  is  now 

«  When  this  ill-fated  TraveWeT  d^cdr     %.  ^  .\ 


Hurface.  Let  it  be  observed  tlial  I  am  here  supposing  the  in>*- 
giiied  judge,  to  whom  I  appeal,  to  have  already  decided  agaioal 
llie  pact's  theory,  as  far  as  it  is  different  from  the  principles  of 
the  art,  generally  acknowledged. 

I  cannot  here  enter  into  a  detailed  exaniination  of  Mr.  Worils- 
worih'a  works ;  but  I  will  alleriipt  to  give  the  main  results  of 
my  owu  judgment,  after  an  acquaintance  of  many  years,  and 
repeated  perusals.  And  thougli,  to  appreciate  the  defects  of  a 
great  mind  it  is  necessary  to  understand  previously  its  charac- 
teristic e.xcellcnces,  yet  I  have  already  expressed  myseif  with 
sufficient  fulness,  to  preclude  most  of  the  ill  cffccis  that  might 
arise  from  my  pursuing  a  contrary  arrangement.  1  will  there- 
fore commence  with  what  I  deem  the  prominent  defects  of  his 
poems  hitherto  pnhlished. 

The  first  characteristic,  thougfi  only  occasional  defect,  which 
I  appear  to  myself  to  find  in^thcse  poems,  is  the  mamstartcy  of 
the  style.  Under  this  name  I  refer  to  the  sudden  and  unpre- 
pared transitions  from  lines  or  sentences  of  peculiar  felicity — (at 
all  events  striking  and  original) — to  a  style,  nol  only  unimpas- 
aioned  but  undistinguished.  He  sinks  too  often  and  too  abruptly 
to  that  style,  which  I  should  place  in  the  second  division  of  lan- 
guage, dividing  it  into  ihe  three  species  ;  first,  that  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  poetry ;  second,  that  which  is  only  proper  in  prose  ; 
and  third,  the  neutral  or  common  to  both.  There  have  been 
works,  such  as  Cowley's  Essay  on  Cromwell,"  in  which  prose 

>  This  is  an  eloquent  declamation  against  Cromwell,  in  ttie  gniie  of  an 
•lament,  the  defence  of  "  the  late  man,  who  made  himaelf  to  be  called 
Pmteclor,"  bein^  put  into  the  tnouth  of  one  wliose  appearance  waa 
"  strange  and  terrible,"  and  whose  figure  was  taller  than  that  of  a  giatit 
or  "  the  shadow  of  any  giant  in  the  evening."  Thia  personage  turns  out 
to  be  the  Wicked  One  himself,  and  the  discourse  which  he  utters  is,  in. 
deed,  most  dramaticall'p'  appropriate  to  him,  however  unserviceable  to  the 
cause  of  Cromwell.  After  despatching  the  Protector's  religion  and  morals, 
disparaging  bis  povuers,  reducing  hia  parts  to  diligence  and  disjimulatjon, 
and  making  away  with  his  achievements  at  home  and  abroad,  or  bringing 
them  very  nearly  to  nothing,  Ihe  Evil  One's  opponent  proceeds  to  demolish 
iris  intellectual  pretenaiona ;  and  here  he  attacks  him  an  the  side  of  hit 
^eechea,  which  Mr.  Carlyle  has  lately  brought  forth  from  the  shadows  in 
which  they  have  so  iong  been  lying. 

cording  to  this  essay,  all  the  v«ai  and  bVooiatei  A  "Cm  Moi*  tA  *i: 
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and  verse  are  intermixed  (not  as  in  the  Cbnsolation  of  Bocthius,* 
or  the  Argenis  of  Barclay,*  by  the  insertion  of  poems  supposed 
to  have  been  spoken  or  composed  on  occasions  previously  related 
in  prose,  but),  the  poet  passing  from  one  to  the  other,  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  thoughts  or  his  own  feelings  dictated.  Yet  this  mode 
of  composition  does  not  satisfy  a  cultivated  taste.  There  is 
something  unpleasant  in  the  being  thus  obliged  to  alternate  states 
of  feeling  so  dissimilar,  and  this  too  in  a  species  of  writing,  the 
pleasure  from  which  is  in  part  derived-  from  the  preparation  and 
previous  expectation  of  the  reader.  A  portion  of  that  awkward- 
ness  is  felt  which  hangs  upon  the  introduction  of  songs  in  our 
modern  comic  operas  ;  and  to  prevent  which  the  judicious  Metas- 
tasio  (as  to  whose  exquisite  taste  there  can  be  no  hesitation, 
whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained  as  to  his  poetic  genius) 
uniformly  placed  the  aria  at  the  end  of  the  scene,  at  the  same 
lime  that  he  almost  always  raises  and  impassions  the  style  of  the 

Rebellion,  was  on  account  of  "  a  little  ship-money,"  or.  to  revenge  the 
loss  "  of  three  or  four  ears," — not  to  decide  whether  the  country  was  to 
be  governed  by  an  absolute  or  a  limited  monarchy  ;  whether  the  Church 
of  Etigland  should  be  approximated  to  Rome  or  maintained  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Reformation ;  whether  ecclesiastical  rulers  were  to  fine,  scourge, 
mutilate,  and  immure  for  life  in  wretched  prisons  any  who  opposed  their 
yiews  and  proceedings,  or  whether  they  must  learn  to  uphold  the  Church 
in  a  manner  more  conformable  to  Christianity.  Yet  Cowley,  while  he 
thus  could  represent  the  cause  of.  Hampden,  exalts  that  of  Brutus  ! — whom 
Dante  places  for  fiis  rebellion  in  the  lowest  deep  of  punishment;  such  is 
poetical  injustice  !  Methinks  this  whole  discourse  against  old  Noll  is  like 
"  the  shadow  of  a  giant  in  the  evening" — big  and  black,  but  of  no  force  or 
substance. 

Cowley  wrote  eleven  other  discourses  by  way  of  essays  ih  verse  and 
prose,  ib.,  p.  70-1 4S.  This  remarkable  writer  and  worthy  roan  died  July 
2S,  1G67,  aged  forty-nine.     S.  C] 

<  [An.  Maul.  Sever.  Boetii  Consolationia  Philosophia,  Lib.  v.  Boetius 
or  Boethius  was  born  about  a.d.  470.     S.  C] 

»  [The  Argenis,  quoted  at  p.  275,  towards  the  end  of  chap,  ix.,  is  a  sort 
of  didactic  romance,  in  imitation  of  the  Satyricon  of  Petronius.  The 
author,  John  Barclay,  was  born  1582,  died  1621.  He  flourished  at  the 
Court  of  James  I.  (who  was  delighted  with  his  Satyricon  Buphormion\$) 
—and  published,  besides  several  prose  works,  a  coVi^clviiTk  ^1  ^«^\»&\w\:^^ 
Folf.  4to.  It  is  sstid  that  his  prose  is  supenox  to^xva  'q%T%fe,\i\sXX5os*.''J^>s» 
works  discover  wit  and  genius.     S.  C^ 
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Tecitative  immedUlely  preceding.'  Gven  in  real  life,  the  difTer- 
ence  is  great  and  evident  between  worda  used  as  the  arUitrar}' 
marks  i)f  thought,  our  smooth  uiarket-ooia  of  intercourse,  with 
the  image  and  superscription  warn  out  by  currency ;  and  those 
which  convey  pictures  either  borrowed  from  one  outward  object 
to  enliven  and  particularize  some  other ;  or  used  iillegoricully  ' 
to  body  forth  the  inward  state  of  the  person  speaking  ;  or  such 
us  are  at  bast  the  exponents  of  his  peculiar  turn  and  unusual 
extent  of  faculty.  So  much  so  indeed,  that  in  the  social  circles 
of  private  life  wo  often  find  a  strikijig  use  of  ihe  latter  put  a 
stop  to  the  general  flow  of  conversation,  and  by  t!ie  excitement 
arising  from  concentred  attention  produce  u  sort  of  damp  and 
intorruplioQ  for  some  minutes  after.  But  in  the  perusal  of  works 
of  literary  art,  we  prepare  ourselves  for  such  language ;  and  the 
businesH  of  the  writer,  like  that  of  a  paiot^r  whose  subject  requires 
unusual  splendor  and  prominence,  is  so  to  raise  the  lower  and 
neutral  tints,  that  what  in  a  diSerent  stylo  would  be  the  com- 
manding colors,  are  hero  used  as  the  means  of  ihut  gentle  degra- 
dation requisite  in  order  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  whole.  Where 
this  is  not  achieved  in  a  poem,  the  metre  merely  reminds  the 
reader  of  his  claims  in  order  to  disappoint  them  ;  and  where  this 
defect  occurs  frcqueutly,  his  feelings  are  alteruately  startled  by 
anticlimax  and  hyperclimax. 

I  refer  tlie  readerto  the  exquisite  stanzas  cited  for  anolherpur. 
pose  from  The  BLinn  Hhjhland  Boy  ;  and  then  annex,  as  being 
in  my  opinion  instances  of  this  disharmony  in  style,  the  two  fol- 
lowing ; 

'  [The  popular  Italian  dmiiia.tic  poet,  Pietro  Metaitaiio,  whoae  arlgiiwl 
OB.ine  was  Trapassi,  vai  bora  tX  Roms  on  the  3i  of  January,  lUdS,  died 
April  laili,  nS3. 

Metastasio,  though  not  born  to  affluence  or  gentility,  mu  pursued  through 
life  by  the  favors  of  tlie  rich  and  powerful,  as  well  aa  the  Bdraimtion  of 
Ihe  crowd,  lie  w:uj  a  fuvorite  of  Nilurc  in  such  a  way  as  made  hitn  also 
a  favorite  of  i'ortuue,  and  possessed  aU  admiiablB  qiiaiilie*  ol  miaii  and 
penon  that  an  understood  at  Gnt  iight.     He  took  the  ecclesiastical  hahit 

atnd  the  title  of  •Abate,  though  his  life  and  nritings,  so  closely  connected 
with  the  itage,  were  not  much  in  accordance  with  the  exterior  of  a  grav« 

^firitad  cailiag.    Bat  the  Church  of  Iloineti«a'a«'m4u&u^«^i!as>e.i\T« 

UiMtKM.     8.  C] 


jaa^ia^mmm*^ . .  -:  -  ^9-j:ii.-  ^zurzs* 
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'  And  one,  the  rarest,  was  a  shell. 
Which  he,  poor  child,  had  studied  well ; 
The  shell  of  a  green  turtle,  thin 
And  hollow ; — ^you  might  sit  therein. 
It  was  so  wide,  and  deep." 


«« 


Our  Highland  Boy  oft  visited 
.  The  house  which  held  this  prize :  and,  led 
By  choice  or  chance,  did  thither  come 
One  day,  when  no  one  was  at  home. 
And  found  the  door  unbarred.**' 

^  [^%r  Wordsworth  has  interposed  three  new  stanzas  between  the  firs 
wad  second  of  the  quotations,  and  has  altered  the  first  thus : 

"  The  rarest  was  a  turtle-shell 
Which  he,  poor  child,  had  studied  welt ; 
A  shell  of  ample  size  and  light 
^  As  the  pearly  car  of  Amphitrite, 

That  sportive  dolphins  drew.* 


«t 


The  history  of  the  Blind  Boy's  choice  of  a  vessel  is  now  told  in  nine 
•tanzas — (besides  a  tenth  at  the  end  of  the  whole  poem)— originally  in 
toeee  three : 

Strong  is  the  current :  but  be  mild. 
Ye  waves,  and  spare  the  helpless  child ! 
If  ye  in  danger  fret  or  chafe, 
A  bee-hive  would  be  ship  as  safe 
As  that  in  which  he  sails. 

But  say  what  was  it  ?    Thought  of  fear ! 
Well  may  ye  tremble  when  ye  hear ! 

A  Household  Tub,  like  one  of  those 

Which  women  use  to  wash  their  clothes. 
This  carried  the  blind  Boy. 

Close  to  the  water  he  had  found 
This  vessel,  pushed  it  from  dry  ground. 
Went  into  it ;  and  \'\'ithout  dread, 
Following  the  fancies  in  his  head, 
He  paddled  up  and  down. 

Vol.  ii.,  p.  72-3,  edit.,  1807. 

There  are  some  lovers  of  poetry,  and  Mr.  WotdavjoilVv'^  «as^%!tv^'^^^^^^ 
cannot  help  preferring  these  three  stanzas  to  tYvft  nViia  o^\b\€t  ^3SXfc\  \^^^^ 
words  m  italics  could  be  replaced  by  others  \ft«a  aivV\-v*^^'^^*    'X^^^  '•^* 
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Or  page  172,  vol.  I.' 

"  'Tii  gone  forgottea,  let  me  do  ^ 

Mji  h$t.    There  wss  a  smile  or  two— 
I  can  remember  Ihem,  I  see 
The  sinilBs  worth  all  the  world  to  me. 
Dear  Baby  '.  I  muBt  Uy  thee  down  : 
Thou  troubleat  me  with  itrange  alitrms; 
Smiles  hast  thou,  sweet  ones  of  thine  own ;  *  . 

I  cannot  keep  thee  in  my  uma ; 
For  they  confound  me  :  a»U  u, 
I  have  tbrijot  those  sniiiles  o[  his  I" 
Or  page  289,  vol.  I.'  # 

vsntBge  uf  the  real  incideat  they  thinki  ia  that,  as  being  more  simple  and 
■eeoiinfj  natural,  aad  capable  of  being  quickly  told,  it  detaina  the  mind  but 
'  D  Little  while  from  the  main  subject  of  interest :  while  th«  other  ii  so  pe- 
Kuliar  that  it  claima  a  good  deal  ot  Beparate  attention.  The  new  atanzai  ai-s 
beautiful,  but  being  more  ornate  Chna  the  reat  of  the  poems,  th^  look 
rather  like  a  piece  of  decorated  architecture  introduced  iutu  a  building  in 
kh  earlier  and  simplier  ityle.  Such  are  the  whima  of  certain  crazy  loven 
of  th«  Wordsworthian  Muse,  who  axe  »o  toyal  to  her  foriher  self  that  they 
•ometimes  foi^et  the  deference  due  to  her  at  present.     S.  C] 

•[P.  W.,i.,  p.  ISO.     Mr.  Wordsworth  has  altered  some  Unes  in  the  fifta 
■tu^  of  this  deeply  affecting  poem,  thus : 

Tis  gone — like  dream*  that  we  forget; 
There  was  a  smile  or  two — yet — yet 
1  can  remember  them,  1  see,  fcc. 

Smiles  hast  thou,  bright  ones  of  thy  own  ; 

I  cannot  keep  thee  in  my  arms ; 

For  yiey  confound  me ;— where — where  is 

That  last,  that  sweetest  smile  of  hiaf  S.  C] 

»[P.,W.  ii..p.  ae.    After 

"  Jay  and  jollity  be  with  us  both  1 

the  poem  now  ends  thus : 

Alas  ',  my  journey,  rugged  and  uneven. 

Through  prickly  moors  or  dusty  ways  must  wind  ; 

Bat  ^tearing  thee,  or  others  of  thy  kind. 

As  full  of  gladneu  and  as  free  of  heaven, 

I,  with  my  fate  contented,  will  plod  on, 

'—thnpeforhigher  raptures,  when  Life's  da;  is  done.    S.  C  J 
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**  Thou  hast  a  nest,  for  thy  love  and  thy  rest. 
And  though  little  troubled  with  sloth » 
Drunken  lark  !  thou  would'st  be  loth 
To  be  such  a  tr&veller  as  I. 

Happy,  happy  liver  I 
With  a  9oul  as  strong  as  a  motintain  river 
Pouring  out  praise  to  th*  Almighty  giver, 
Joy  and  jollity  be  with  us  both  !  * 

Hearing  thee  or  else  some  other, 

As  merry  a  brother 
I  on  the  earth  will  go  plodding  on 
By  myself  cheerfully  till  the  day  is  done.' 


»» 


The  incongruity,  which  I  appear  to  find  in  this  passage,  is  that 
of  the  two  noble  lines  in  italics  with  the  preceding  and  following. 
So  vol.  ii.,  page  30.*' 

••  Close  by  a  Pond,  upon  the  further  side. 
He  stood  alone ;  a  minute's  space,  I  guess, 
I  watchM  him,  he  continuing  motionless : 
To  the  Pool's  further  margin  then  I  drew ; 
He  being  all  the  while  before  me  full  in  view.'*" 

w  [P.  W.,  i ,  p.  117.  The  poem  is  entitled  Resolution  and  Independence, 
and  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  The  Leechgatherer. 

"  [Mr.  Wordsworth  has  now  done  away  the  original  ix  th  stanza  to 
which  these  five  lines  belonged,  and  concludes  the  viii  th  thus: 

Beside  a  pool  bare  to  the  eye  of  heaven 

I  saw  a  Man  before  me  unawares  : 

The  oldest  man  he  seexied  that  ever  wore  grey  hain. 


inftead  of: 


And  I  with  these  untoward  thoughts  had  striTen* 
I  saw  a  Man,  &.c. 


Some  re^p^t  the  old  conclusion  of  stanza  xiv. 


« 


He  answered  me  with  pleasure  and  surprise ; 

Jind  there  was,  while  he  spake,  afire  about  his  tyt». 


wbicb  now  ends  thus : 


«< 


Ere  he  replied,  a  flash  of  mild  surprise 
Broke  from  the  sable  orbs  of  his  yet  vivid  eyes.**         ft.  C] 
25 


i 
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Compare  thU  with  the  repetition  of  the  same  image,  in  the  nmt 
stanza  but  two. 

"  And,  still  88 1  drew  near  with  gentle  pace. 
Beside  the  little  ponft  or  moorish  flood 
Motionless  as  a  Cloud  the  Old  Man  stood» 
That  heareth  not  the  loud  winds  when  they  call ; 
And  moveth  altogether,  if  it  move  at  all  ** 

Or  lastly,  the  second  of  the  three  following  stanzas,  compared 
both  with  the  first  and  the  third. 

'*  My  former  thoughts  returned ;  the  fear  that  kills ; 
And  hope  that  is  unwilling  to  be  fed ; 
Cold,  pain,  and  labor,  and  all  fleshly  ills ; 
And  mighty  Poets  in  their  misery  dead. 
But  now,  perplex'd  by  what  the  Old  Man  had  said. 
My  question  eagerly  did  I  renew, 
'  How  is  it  that  you  live,  and  what  is  it  you  do  ?* 

He  with  a  smile  did  then  his  words  repeat ; 
And  said,  that,  gathering  Leeches,  far  and  wide 
He  travelled ;  stirring  thus  about  his  feet 
The  waters  of  the  Ponds  where  they  abide. 
*  Once  I  could  meet  with  them  on  every  side  ; 
But  they  have  dwindled  long  by  slow  decay; 
Yet  still  I  persevere,  and  find  them  where  I  may.' 

While  he  was  talking  thus,  the  lonely  place. 
The  Old  Man's  shape,  and  speech,  all  troubled  me  : 
In  my  mind's  eye  I  seemed  to  see  him  pace 
About  the  weary  moors  continually. 
Wandering  about  alone  and  silently." 

Indeed  this  fine  poem  is  especially  characteristic  of  the  author. 
There  is  scarce  a  defect  or  excellence  in  his  writings  of  which 
it  would  not  present  a  specimen.  But  it  would  be  unjust  not  tc 
repeat  that  this  defect  is  only  occasional.  From  a  careful  repe- 
rusal  of  the  two  volumes  of  poems,  I  doubt  whether  the  objec- 
tionable passages  would  amount  in  the  whole  to  one  hundred  lines ; 
not  the  eighth  part  of  the  number  of  pages.  In  The  Excursion 
the  ferling  of  incongruity  is  seldom  excited  by  the  diction  of  any 
patnage  conMdercd  in  itself,  but  by  the  sudden  superiority  of 
tome  other  passage  forming  the  context. 
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The  second  defect  I  can  generalize  with  tolerable  accuracy, 
if  the  reader  will  pardon  an  uncouth  and  new  coined  word. 
There  is,  I  should  say,  not  seldom  a  matter-of-factness  in  certain 
poems.  This  may  be  divided  into,  first,  a  laborious  minuteness 
and  fidelity  in  the  representation  of  objects,  and  their  positions, 
as  they  appeared  to  the  poet  himself;  secondly,  the  insertion  of 
accidental  circumstances,  in  order  to  the  full  explanation  of  his 
living  characters,  their  dispositions  and  actions  ',  which  circum- 
stances might  be  necessary  to  establish  the  probability  of  a  state- 
ment in  real  life,  where  nothing  is  taken  for  granted  by  the 
hearer ;  but  appear  superfluous  in  poetry,  where  the  reader  is 
willing  to  believe  for  his  own  sake.  To  this  accidentality  I  object, 
as  contravening  the  essence  of  poetry,  which  Aristotle  pro- 
nounces to  be  v-Koyaiai6TaTOv  ««l  i^t\oooipdiTaTov  yivoi^^^  the  HlOSt  intense, 

weighty,  and  philosophical  product  of  human  art ;  adding,  as  the 
reason,  that  it  is  the  most  catholic  and  abstract.  The  followinir 
passage  firom  Davenant's  prefatory  letter  to  Hobbes  well  express- 
es this  truth.  "  When  I  considered  the  actions  which  I  meant 
to  describe  (those  inferring  the  persons),  I  was  again  persuaded 
rather  to  choose  those  of  a  former  age,  than  the  present ;  and  in " 
a  century  so  far  removed,  as  might  preserve  me  from  their  im- 
proper examinations,  who  know  not  the  requisites  of  a  poem, 
nor  how  much  pleasure  they  lose  (and  even  the  pleasures  of 
heroic  poesy  are  not  unprofitable),  who  take  away  the  liberty  of 
a  poet,  and  fetter  his  feet  in  the  shackles  of  an  historian.  For 
why  should  a  poet  doubt  in  story  to  mend  the  intrigues  of  fortune 
by  more  delightful  conveyances  of  probable  fictions,  because 
austere  historians  have  entered  into  bond  to  truth  ?  An  obliga- 
tion, which  were  in  poets  as  foolish  and  unnecessary,  as  is  the 
bondage  of  false  martyrs,  who  lie  in  chains  for  a  mistaken  opi- 
nion. Bui  by  this  I  would  imply ^  that  truth,  narrative  and  past,  is 
the  idol  of  historians  {who  worship  a  dead  thing),  and  truth  opera- 
five,  and  hy  ejects  continually  alive,  is  the  mistress  of  poets,  who 
hath  not  her  existence  in  matter,  hut  in  reason"^* 

>*  [Ai3  Kal   ^t\990i^(ortpo»  koI  9wovSat6npop   wol^vif   Urtpias  Ivrtp.     IIEPI 
nOIHTIKH£.     See  the  quotation,  chap,  iv.,  not«  4.     S.  C] 

>»  [From  the  Preface  before  Gondibert.    To  his  much  honored  friend 
BIr.  Hobbe9,  dated  Louvre  in  Paris,  Jan.  2, 1650.    S.  C] 


For  this  minute  accuracy  in  the  painting  of  local  imagpry, 
Ihe  lines  in  Tab  Excuhsion,  pp.  96,  97,  and  98,  may  be  taken, 
if  not  OS  3  utrtking  instiuice,  yet  as  an  illustration  of  my  rncDii' 
ing."  It  must  be  some  strong  motive — (as,  for  instance,  that  the 
description  was  necessary  lo  the  intelligibility  of  the  tale) — 
whicli  could  induce  me  lo  describe  in  a  number  of  verses  what 
a  drtkughtsman  could  present  to  tlie  eye  with  incomparably 
grcutfr  salisfuction  by  half  a  dozen  strokes  of  his  pencil,  or  the 
painter  with  as  many  touches  of  his  brush.  Sucli  descriptions 
too  often  occasion  in  ihc  mind  of  a  reader,  who  is  determined  10 
understand  bis  author,  a  feeling  of  labor,  not  ver}'  dissimilar  to 
that,  with  which  he  would  uonatruct  a  diagram,  line  by  line,  fat 
a  long  geometrical  proposition.  It  seems  lo  be  like  taking  Ihe 
pieces  of  a  dissected  map  out  of  its  box.  We  first  look  at  oue 
pari,  nn(i  ih^in  at  anaih.'r,  iju'u  juin  nnd  liDvo-tnil  thorn;  and 
when  the  succesaive  acta  of  attention  have  been  completed,  there 
is  a  retrogressive  effort  of  mind  lo  behold  it  as  a  whole.  The 
poet  should  paint  to  the  imagination,  not  to  the  fancy  ;  and  I 
know  no  happier  cose  to  exemplify  the  distinction  between  these 
two  faculties.  Master-pircesof  the  former  mode  of  poetic  paint- 
ing abound  in  the  writings  of  Milton,  for  example : 

"  The  fig-lree  ;  not  that  liind  for  fruit  renown'3. 
But  such  as  at  this  day,  la  Indiana  known, 
In  Muldbar  or  Decan  sprrads  her  arms 
Branching  so  bread  and  lung,  that  in  the  ground 
The  bended  Iwi^  lake  root,  ami  liaug/iitri  grout 
About  Ihe  mother  tret,  a  pillar'd  thade 
High  oBfr-archrd,  and  echoing  walks  btttween  ; 
There  oft  ihe  Indian  heriltman,  »hunning  heal, 
SAtlteri  in  cool,  ami  tcndi  hii  pa*turing  herd* 
Jll  loop-holei  eii(  Ihreugh  Ihicketl  thade:" — " 

This  is  creation  rather  than  painting,  or  if  painting,  yet  such, 
and  with  such  co-presence  of  the  whole  picture  flashed  at  once 
upon  the  eye,  as  the  sun  paints  in  a  camera  ohsciira.  But  the 
poet  must  likewise  understand  and  command  what  Bacon  calls 
the  vestigia  eommujda  of  the  senses,  the  latency  of  all  in  each, 

w/Boo*  Hi.  P.  W.,  Ti..  pp.  78-a.-  S.  C.'^ 
"  [Par.  Loat.  Book  ix.,  1.  1101.1 
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and  more  especially  as  by  a  magical  penna  duplex,  the  excite 
ment  of  vision  by  sound  and  the  exponents  of  sound.  Thusj 
"  The  echoing  walks  between,*'  may  be  almost  said  to  reverse 
the  fable  ip  tradition  of  the  head  of  Memnon,  in  the  Egyptian 
statue.'*  Such  may  be  dcscr\'edly  entitled  the  creative  words  in 
the  world  of  imagination. 

The  second  division  respects  an  apparent  minute  adherence  to 
maiier-of'fact  in  character  and  incidents  ;  a  biographical  attention 
to  probability,  and  an  anxiety  of  explanation  and  retrospect. 
Under  this  head  I  shall  deliver,  with  no  feigned  diflideuce,  the 
results  of  my  best  reflection  on  the  great  point  of  controversy 
between  Mr.  Wordsworth  and  his  objectors  ;•  namely,  on  the 
choice  of  his  chitractcrs,  I  have  already  declared,  and,  I  trust, 
justified  my  utter  dissent  from  the  mode  of  argument  which  his 
critics  have  hitherto  employed.  To  their  question, — "  Why  did 
you  choose  such  a  character,  or  a  character  from  such  a  rank  of 
life  ?  " — the  poet  might  in  my  opinion  fairly  retort ;  why  with 
the  conception  of  my  character  did  you  make  wilful  choice  of 
mean  or  ludicrous  associations  not  furnished  by  me,  but  supplied 
from  your  own  sickly  and  fastidious  feelings?  How  was  it, 
indeed,  probable,  that  such  arguments  could  have  any  weight 
with  an  author,  whose  plan,  whose  guiding  principle,  and  main 
object  it  was  to  attack  and  subdue  that  state  of  association,  which 
leads  us  to  place  the  chief  value  on  those  things  on  which  man 
difTers  from  man,  and  to  forget  or  disregard  the  high  dignities 
which  belong  to  Human  Nature,  the  sense  and  the  feeling,  which 
may  be.  and  ought  to  be,  found  in  all  ranks  ?  The  feelings  with 
which,  as  Christians,  we  contemplate  a  mixed  congregation  rising 
or  kneeling  before  their  common  Maker,  Mr.  Wordsworth  would 

'•  [The  Statue  of  Memnon,  one  of  two  statues  called  Shamy  and  Damy, 
which  stand  at  a  little  distance  from  Medinet  Abou,  towards  the  Nile, 
looking  eastward,  directly  opposite  to  the  Temple  of  Luxor,  was  said  to 
jtter  a  sound  like  the  snappinj^^  of  a  musical  strinj^,  when  it  was  struck  by 
the  first  beams  of  the  sun.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  before  Cambyses  broke 
this  colossus,  it  uttered  sounds  when  the  sun  shone  on  it :  the  stutue  i;; 
composed  of  a  quartzy  sandstone,  highly  crystallized,  containing  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  iron,  and  this  material,  when  struck,  ^\ve«  ^  \s^ftX«:^^cw^ 
ring.  The  exciteme/it  o(  vision  by  the  sug^ealvoTv  o?  ^q>\tv^  'va  ^^  ^^^^^ 
rert€  of  the  excitement  of  sound  by  the  itnpuVae  ol  Vv^\\\.    ^.  cr\ 
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have  us  entertain  at  all  times,  as  men,  and  as  readers ;  aijd  hj 
the  excitement  of  this  lofty,  jet  prideless  imjMtrtiality  in  poetiy, 
he  might  hope  to  have  encouraged  its  continuance  in  real  life 
The  praise  of  good  men  he  his !  In  real  life,  and,  I  trust,  eveO; 
in  my  imagination,  I  honor  a  virtuous  and  wise  man,  without 
reference  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  artificial  advantages. 
Whether  in  the  person  of  an  armed  baron,  a  laurelled  bard,  of 
of  an  old  Pedlar,  or  still  older  Leech-gatherer,  the  same  quali- 
ties of  head  and  heart  must  claim  the  same  reverence.  And 
even  in  poetry  I  am  not  conscious  that  I  have  ever  suffered  my 
feelings  to  be  disturbed  or  oflSended  by  any  thoughts  or  images, 
which  the  poet  himself  has  not  presented. 

But  yet  I  object,  nevertheless,  and  for  the  following  reasons. 
First,  because  the  object  in  view,  as  an  immediate  object,  belongs 
to  the  moral  philosopher,  and  would  be  pursued,  not  only  more 
appropriately,  but  in  my  opinion  with  far  greater  probability  of 
success,  in  sermons  or  moral  essays,  than  in  an  elevated  poem. 
It  seems,  indeed,  to  destroy  the  main  fundamental  distinction, 
not  only  between  a  poem  and  prose,  but  even  between  philoso- 
phy and  works  of  fiction,  inasmuch  as  it  proposes  truth  for  its 
immediate  object,  instead  of  pleasure.  Now,  till  the  blessed  time 
shall  come,  when  truth  itself  shall  be  pleasure,  and  both  shall 
be  so  united  as  to  be  distinguishable  in  words  only,  not  in  feel- 
ing, it  will  remain  the  poet's  office  to  proceed  upon  that  state  of 
association,  which  actually  exists  as  general  ;  instead  of  attempt- 
ing first  to  make  it  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  then  to  let  the  plea- 
sure follow.  But  here  is  unfortunately  a  small  hysteron-proteron. 
For  the  communication  of  pleasure  is  the  introductory  means  by 
which  alone  the  poet  must  expect  to  moralize  his  readers.  Se- 
condly :  though  I  were  to  admit,  for  a  moment,  this  argument  to 
be  groundless  :  yet  how  is  the  moral  effect  to  be  produced,  by 
merely  attaching  the  name  of  some  low  profession  to  powers 
which  are  least  likely,  and  to  qualities  which  are  assuredly  not 
more  likely,  to  be  found  in  it  ?  The  Poet,  speaking  in  his  own 
person,  rAay  at  once  deliglit  and  improve  us  by  sentiments,  which 
teach  us  the  independence  of  goodness,  of  wisdom,  and  even  of 
gettiosf  on  the  favors  of  fortune.     Xtid  Vvqjsvcv^  m^d^  a  due  re 
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verenoe  before  the  throne  of  Antonine,  he  may  bow  with  equal 
awe  before  Epictetus  among  his  fellow-slaves— 


— — — — ^— ^—  "  and  rejoice 
In  the  plain  presence  of  his  dignity." 

Who  is  not  at  once  delighted  and  improved,  when  the  Poet 
Wordsworth  himself  exclaims, 

"  Oh  !  many  are  the  Poets  that  are  sown 
By  Nature  ;  men  endowed  with  highest  gifts, 
The  vision  and  the  faculty  divine. 
Yet  wanting  the  accomplishment  of  verae, 
Nor  having  e'er,  as  life  advanced,  been  led 
By  circumstance  to  take  unto  the  height 
The  measure  of  themselves,  these  favored  Beings, 
All  but  a  scattered  few,  live  out  their  time. 
Husbanding  that  which  tlicy  possess  within. 
And  go  to  the 'grave,  unthought  of     Strongest  minds 
Are  often  those  of  whom  the  noisy  world 
Hears  least."  »'  . 

To  use  a  colloquial  phrase,  such  sentiments,  in  such  language, 
do  one's  heart  good  ;  though  I,  for  my  part,  have  not  the  fullest 
faith  in  the  truth  of  the  observation.  On  the  contrary  I  believe 
the  instances  to  be  exceedingly  rare  ;  and  should  feel  almost  as 
strong  an  objection  to  introduce  such  a  character  in  a  poetic  fic- 
tion, as  a  pyr  of  black  swans  on  a  lako,  in  a  fancy  landscape. 
When  I  think  how  many,  and  how  much  better  books  than  Homer, 
or  even  than  Herodotus,  Pindar,  or  iEschylus,  could  have  read, 
are  in  the  power  of  almost  every  man,  in  a  country  where  almost 
every  man  is  instructed  to  read  and  write  ;  and  liow  restless,  how 
difficultly  hidden,  the  powers  of  genius  are  ;  and  yet  find  even 
in  situations  the  most  favorable,  according  to  Mr.  Wordsworth, 
for  the  formation  of  a  pure  and  poetic  language  ;  in  situations 
which  ensure  familiarity  with  the  grandest  objects  of  the  imagin- 
ation ;  but  one  Bums,  among  the  shepherds  of  Scotland,  and  not 
a  single  poet  of  humble  life  among  those  of  English  lakes  and 

"[The  Excursion,  Book  i.,P.  W.,  vi.,  p.  10.    After  "  accom.^\ia.VcKNK^\. 
of  ver8e"  there  is  a  parenthesis  of  five  lines  omvllcA.  Viv  \)cv^  «xVrtR.\.\^^^ 
li:tLe  quoUtioa  that  occurs  just  before  ia  from  tVve  a;i\ive  ^\^£e.    ^.^^ 


1  veij    . 
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mountains;  I  conclude,  that  Poetic  Genius 

delicate  but  &  very  rare  plant. 

But  be  ibis  aa  it  may,  the  feelingH  with  "hich, 

"  I  think  of  Chatlerton,  the  marvellous  Boy, 
Tlip  aleepleu  Soul,  that  pertaiicd  in  hia  pride  ; 
or  Burna,  wlio  wulk'd  in  glory  and  in  joy 
Behind  bis  plough,  upon  the  mouatain-iide  "  'f— 

ore  widely  difierent  from  thoee  with  which  I  should  read  Apaeai, 
where  the  author,  having  occasion  for  the  character  of  a  poetasd 
B  philosopher  in  the  bble  of  his  narration,  hod  cbpseo  to  m^:e 
bim  a  chimney-sweeper  ;  and  then,  in  order  to  remove  all  doubu 
on  the  subject,  had  tmenltd  an  account  of  his  birth,  parentaget 
and  education,  with  all  the  stnuge  otkl  fortunate  accidents  which 
had  concurred  in  making  him  at  once  poet,  philosopher,  and 
sweep !  Nothing,  but  biography,  can  justify  this.  If  it  be  ad- 
Hiissible  even  in  a  novel,  it  must  be  one  in  the  manner  of  De 
Foe's,  lh.1t  were  meant  to  pass  for  higlories,  not  in  the  manner 
of  Fielding's :  in  The  Life  of  Moll  Flanders,  or  Colonel 
Jack,  not  in  a  Tom  Jones,  or  even  a  Joseph  Andrews. 
Much  less,  then,  can  it  be  legitimately  introduced  in  a  poem,  the 
characters  of  which,  amid  the  strongest  individualization,  must- 
still  remain  re  present  alive.  The  precepta  of  Horace,  on  this 
point,  are  grounded  on  (he  nature  both  of  poetry  and  of  the  human 
mind."     They  are  not  more  perem[)lory  than  wise  and  prudent.  - 

i«  ["  Of  him  who  walfced  in  glory  and  in  joy 

FpUowing  bin  plough,  along  the  mountain  side;" — 
P.  W.,  u.    S.  C.J 

I'  [There  are  many  precepts  in  Horace  De  Arte  Poeliea  that  beaiT  on 
this  aubjecl,  as  those  on  congruity.  at  the  be^nning,  and  those  on  giring 
suitable  attributes  to  every  character,  and  duly  regarding  the  exemplar  of 
life  and  manners,  v.  3Q9-1S ;  but  none,  1  think,  that  forbids  the  choict 
of  too  peculiar  a  subject,  except  so  far'as  this  is  implied  in  the  condemna- 
tion of  what  appears  improbable. 

Fitla  Boluplalii  ravaa,  tint  proiima  Berii : 
J^r,  qtiodcunque  velet ,  poical  sibifiUmla  eredi.    *.  336. 
Mr  Coleridge's  observation  on  laioriouM  fidelity  in  riprenntationt,  aiid  an 
a»xie/yfifcxplaniiiion  and  Veiroipeit, ate  9M?5art*4,"iTi a. ^wwtil^*!, by 
Amo  line*  of  Horace : 
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For,  in  the  first  place,  a  deviation  from  them  perplexes  the 
reader's  feelings,  and  all  the  circumstances  which  arc  feigned  in 
order  to  make  such  accidents  less  improbable,  divide  and  disquiet 
bis  faith,  rather  than  aid  and  support  it.  Spite  of  all  attempts, 
the  fiction  will  appear,  and  unfortunately  not  as  fictitious  but  as 
false.  The  reader  not  only  knows,  that  the  sentiments  and  lan- 
guage are  the  poet's  own,  and  his  own,  too,  in  his  artificial  cha- 
racter, as  poet ;  but,  by  the  fruitless  endeavors  to  make  bin 
think  the  contrary,  he  is  not  even  suffered  to  forget  it.  The 
effect  is  similar  to  that  produced  by  an  Epic  Poet,  when  the  fabld 
and  the  characters  arc  derived  from  Scripture  history,  as  in  The 

Messiah  of  Klopstock,  or  in  Cumberland's  Calvary  ;*"  and  not ' 

« 

Semper  ad  eventiim  festinat,  ot  in  medias  res, 

Non  secus  ac  notas,  auditorem  rapit:  et  quse 

Desperat  tractata  nitescere  posse,  relincpiit. 

V.  248.  S.  C. 
•»  [This  Epic  is  written  in  blank  verse,  and  is  a  studied  imitation  of  Mil-  . 
ton.  In  its  best  passages,  as  the  Assembling  of  the  Devils,  in  the  first  book, 
it  is  but  a  mocking-bird  strain,  with  scarce  a  note  in  it  of  native  music ;  and, 
generally.  Where  the  poem  is  not  lame,  it  borders  on  the  burlesque.  The 
dispute  in  B.  vii  ,  between  Satan  and  Death,  who,  rather  unnaturally, 
refuses  to  harbor  his  old  father,  and  is  informed,  as  it  appears,  in  reward 
of  this  conduct,  that  he  may  live  till  the  end  of  the  world,  seems  to  have 
been  written  in  order  to  serve  as  a  foil  to  Milton's  grand  episode  of  Sitan*3 
encounter  with  his  "  fair  Son*"  at  the  gates  of  Hell : — it  brings  our  moral 
and  metaphysical  idens  into  such  an  odd  sort  of  conflict  and  confusion.  Jly 
comparing  the  two,  we  see  deafly  how  little  this  allet^orical  subject 
supports  itself;  huw  soon  it  sinks  into  the  ridiculous  iu  unequal  hands ; 
how  completely  its  sublimity  in  those  of  Milton  is  the  result  of  consummate 
skill  and  high  poetic  genius.  Perhaps,  too,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  author  has  not  too  much  interfered  with  the  Scriptural  representatio?i3' 
of  Death,  by  making  him  turn  out  mild  and  amiable,  and  oppose  him- 
self to  the  great  Enemy.  Revelation,  as  Lessing  observes  in  his  Essay 
on  this  subject,  has  made  him  the  "  king  of  terrors,"  the  awful  offspring 
of  Sin,  and  the  dread  way  to  its  punishment ;  though  to  the  imagination 
of  the  ancient  Heathen  world,  Greek  or  Etrurian,  he  was  a  youthful 
Genius — the  twin  brother  of  Sleep— or  a  lusty  boy,  with  a  torch  held 
downward.  But  the  accomplished  author  of  The  Choleric  Man  has  drama- 
tized hira  a^  ^reely  as  if  he  were  but  a  Jack  Nightshade ;  although  he  avers 
that  ther^  *•-  "  very  little  of  the  audacity  of  fancy  in  the  com^oaitwa.  ^t 
CaJTary." 
Thep^'ff*  thows  •'Tint  of  judgment,  if  not  audacVt^,  Vu  Wic^«t  ''wws  "waift. 

25* 


merely  suggested  by  il,  as  in  the  Paradise  Lost  of  Millon.     Thai  \ 
illusion,  con tmdislingui shed  from  delusion,  that  nogalive  fitith, 
which  simply  permits  the  imnges  presented  1o  work  by  their  own 
force,  wiihoiil  eiiber  denial  or  affirmation  of  ihcir  real  existence  ■' 
by  the  judgment,  ^  rendered   impossible  by  their  immediate 
neighborhood  to  words  and  facta  of  known  and  absolute  truth. 
A  faith,  which  tmnscends  even  historic  belief,  must  altsolotelyjwrf  I 
out  this  mere  poetic  analcgm  of  faitli,  as  the  summer  sun  ia  anid 
to  extinguish  our  household  Hres,  when  il  shines  full  upon  them.  < 
What  would  otherwise  have  been  yielded  to  as  pleasing  ficliou,  A 
is  repelled  ns  revolting  falsehood.     The  effect  produced  in  this  tj 
latter  case  by  the  solemn  belief  of  the  render,  is,  in  a  lessdepree,  m 
brought  about  in  thp  instances  to  which  I  have  been  objecting  m 
by  ihe  baffled  attempts  of  the  nullior  to  make  him  believe.  ^ 

Add  lo  iill   the  foregoing  the   seeming  uselessness  both  of  iho    ' 
project  and  of  the  anecdotes  from  which  it  is  to  derive  support. 
Is  there  one  word,  lor  instance,  attributed  to  the  pedlar  in  Tks 

Of  all  subjects  in  the  wide  range  of  thought,  the  Death  of  Christ  ia  that 
which  Fiction  shnuld  Approach  must  vr:iril;.  Milton  Urt  it  untoiich«l. 
The  "  narrow  basis"  of  the  Paradise  Regained  seems  to  me  one  of  the  num- 
herless  proofs  of  the  mighty  mnsler's  judgment ;  the  whole  poem  is  com- 
prised  within  the  limits  of  that  passage  of  our  Lord's  history  which  is 
least  defined  in  Holy  Writ, — the  sojourn  in  the  wilderness, — and  could 
best  bear  to  have  an  invention  grafted  into  it.  To  bring  angels  and  devils, 
not  mentioned  in  the  Scripture  narrative  of  the  Death  and  Passion,  around 
the  cross,  or  into  any  sort  of  connexion  with  it,  either  in  foreground 
or  background,  that  narrative  being  so  full  as  it  is  of  actual  facts  and  par- 
ticulars, is  lo  jar,  if  not  absolutely  to  shock,  the  feelings  of  most  readers. 
When  fanciful  liction  is  brought  so  near  to  sacred  history  of  the  meet  defi- 
nite character,  we  recoil,  and  feel  as  if  the  fonner  clashed  with  the  .alter, 
■n'd  was  broken  against  it,  like  the  china  vase  against  the  vessel  of  iruo. 
Thiscollision  the  phn  of  Cumberland's  poem  involved,  and  poets  of  greater 
genius  than  he,  in  an  enterprise  of  like  nature,  have  hut  failed,  1  thiuk, 
more  splendidly.  The  author  of  Calvary  thought  himself  well  offbecause 
he  had  so  much  fine  subject  ready  to  his  hand.  It  was  just  that  which 
ruined  him.  He  had  not  capital  enough  to  invest  in  such  an  undertaking ; 
for  the  more  is  given,  in  this  way,  to  the  poet,  the  more  is  required  out 
of  his  own  brain,  for  the  ndrric,  which  must  be  made  with  materials  fui- 
nisheii  by  himself,  whatever  be  adopts  for  the  foundation  matter.  A 
man  mtj  even  take  from  various  places  a  certain  amount  of  material  ready 
WTOQght,  aa  Afillon  did,  and  yet  add  Oiat,  \nlVeiM>\n%o{  it, which  makM 
^be  rvtull  eotiMly  bis  own.    S.  C.^ 


^■-"^■■-"— ^-"  i**^.*"^    -.:  -^  -zi.    -t  -^r? 
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otfBSiON  characteristic  of  a  Pedlar?  One  sentiment,  that 
^t  not  more  plausibly,  even  without  the  aid  of  any  previous 
»lanation,  have  proceeded  from  any  wise  and  beneficent  old 
n,  of  a  rank  or  profession  in  which  the  language  of  learning 
I  refinement  are  natural  and  to  be  expected  ?  Need  the  rank 
e  been  at  all  particularized,  where  nothing  follows  which  the 
iwledge  of  that  rank  is  to  explain  or  illustrate  ?  When,  on 
contrary,  this  information  renders  the  man's  language,  feel- 
By  sentiments,  and  information,  a  riddle,  which  must  itself  be 
red  by  episodes  of  anecdote  ?  Finally,  when  this,  and  this 
le,  could  have  induced  a  genuine  Poet  to  inweave  in  a  poem 
the  loftiest  style,  and  on  subjects  the  loftiest  and  of  most 
versa!  interest,  such  minute  matters  of  fact  (not  unlike  those 
iished  for  the  obituary  of  a  magazine  by  the  friends  of  some 
(jure  "  ornament  of  society  lately  deceased"  in  some  obscure 
n)  as 

"  Among  the  hills  of  Athol  he  was  bora ; 
There,  on  a  small  hereditary  farm. 
An  unproductive  slip  of  rugged  ground, 
His  Father  dwelt ;  and  died  in  poverty ; 
While  He,  whose  lowly  fortune  I  retrace. 
The  youngest  of  three  sons,  was  yet  a  babe, 
A  little  One — unconscious  of  their  loss. 
But  ere  he  had  outgrown  his  infant  days 
His  widowed  Mother,  for  a  second  Mate, 
Espoused  the  teacher  of  the  Village  School ; 
Who  on  her  offspring  zealously  bestowed 
Needful  instruction." 

*•  From  his  sixth  year,  the  Boy  of  whom  I  speak. 
In  sum*iner,  tended  cattle  on  the  Hills ; 
But,  through  the  inclement  and  the  perilous  dayi 
Of  long-continuing  winter,  he  repaired 
To  his  Step-father*s  School,"— &c.«» 

(Book  i.,  P.  W.,  vi.,  p.  7.  The  first  three  lines  of  the  first  passage 
DOW  alone  retained.  The  story  of  the  Step-father  is  left  out,  and  the 
ative  proceeds  thus : 

*'  His  parents,  with  their  numerous  ofl&pring,  dwelt : 
A  virtuous  household,"  &.c. 

tM  next  paragraph  the  fifth  line  now  is 

**  Equipped  with  satchel,  to  a  Bchool,  iha.t  «U>Qd^  Ilc.    %.  ^  ^ 


For  all  \\w-  aiJmiruble  pessogea  iiilcrposcd  in  this  ijnrratioii, 
migtil,  with  trifling  alterations,  have  been  for  more  appropri.itcly,' 
nnd  ivith  fur  greater  verisimilitude,  told  of  a  poet  in  tlie  character 
of  a  poet ;  and  without  incurring  itnotlier  defect  which  I  shali 
now  menlioii,  and  a  sutScieni  illustration  of  which  will  have* 
been  hpre  anticipated. 

Third  ;  an  undue  predilection  for  the  dramatic  form  ir.  cpitain 
poems,  fron^  which  one  or  other  of  two  evils  results.     Either  iho 
ihoughts  and  diction  are  different  from  Ihnl  of  Ihc  poel,  and  then   j^ 
there  arises  an  incongruity  of  style  ;  or  they  are  the  same  and 
indiatinguiahable,  and  then  it  preaenia  a  species  of  ventriloquism,    1 
where  two  are  represented  as  talking,  while  in  truth  one  moa^ 
only  speaks.  1 

The  fourth  class  of  defects  is  closely,  connected  with  the  " 
former ;  but  yet  are  such  as  arise  likewise  from  an  intcnsily  of 
feeling  disproportionate  lo  such  knowledge  and  value  of  Ihe 
objects  described,  os  can  be  fairly  anticipated  of  men  in  general, 
even  of  the  most  culiivated  classes ;  and  with  which  therefore 
few  only,  and  those  few  particularly  circumstanced,  can  he  sup- 
posed to  sympathize:  In  this  class  I  comprise. occasional  pro- 
lixity,  repetition,  and  an  eddying,  instead  of  progression,  o  ' 
thou'^hl.     As  instances,  see  pages  27,  28,  and  62  of  the  Poems,^ 

••  [The  anecdote  for  Fathers:  stanzas  4-13.  Two  of  these  staazaa  uv 
now  condenfleil  into  one,  and  a  new  nne  is  &dded.  P.  G2  in  vol.  i.  ii  * 
blank.  Probably  Mr.  C.  referred  to  the  same  page  in  vol.  ii.,  which  con- 
tains Song  at  the  Feast  of  Brougham  Castle,  from  the  li.ie 


■When  Falcons  were  abroad  for  prey, 
I  have  heard  my  father  object  to  the  paragraph 
Alas  when  evil  men  are  strong, 

I  believe  on  account  of  its  too  much  retarding  the  impassioned  Dow  of  the 
poem,  and  thus  injuring  ila  general  effect,  though  the  paisa^  ia  beautiful 
in  itself  and  in  harmnny  with  the  rest. 
The  Lransitions  and  vicissitudes  in  this  noble  Lyric  t  have  alwiy* 
thought  Ttnilered  it  one  nf  tVie  (inest  s^C':,\tnenft  □(  modem  subjeeti** 
" — 'rj  vrhicl*  our  age  bois  seen.    The  wie  o 
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Vol.  i.,  and  the  first  eighty  lines  of  the  Sixth  Book    of  Thk 
Excursion.  ' 

Fifth  and  last ;  thoughts  and  images  too  great  for  the  subject. 
This  is  an  approximation  to  what  might  be  culled  uKntal 
bombast,  as  distinguished  from  verbal :  for,  as  in  the  latter  there 
is  a  disproportion  of  the  expressions  to  the  thoughts,  so  in  this 
there  is  a  disproportion  of  thought  to  the  circumstance  and  occa 
sion.  This,  by  the  by,  is  a  fault  of  which  none  but  a  man  ot 
genius  is  capable.  It  is  the  awkwardness  and  strength  of  Her- 
cules with  the  distaff  of  Omphale. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  bright  colors  in  motion  both  make 
and  leave  the  strongest  impressions  on  the  eye.  Nothing  is 
more  likely  too,  than  that  a  vivid  image  or  visual  spectrum,  thus 
originated,  may  become  the  link  of  association  in  recalling  the 
feelings  and  images  that  had  accompanied  the  original  impres- 
sion.     But  if  we  describe  this  in  such  lines,  as 

• 

t^tulatiqn  and  festivity — a  tone  not  only  glad  but  ntmparahvely  even 
jocund  and  light-hearted.  Tile  ClifPjrd  is  restored  to  the  home,  the 
honors  and  estates  of  his  ancestor:*.  Then  it  sinks  and  falls  away  to  the 
remembrance  of  trijbulation — times  of  war  and  bloodshed,  flight  and 
terror^  and  hiding  away  from  the  enemy — times  of  poverty  and  distress, 
when  the  Clifford  was  brought,  a  little  child,  to  the  >jhelter  of  a  northern 
valley.  After  a  while  it  emerges  from  those  depths  of  sorrow — gradually 
ris^  into  a  strain  of  elevated  tranquillity  and  contemplative  rapture: 
through  the  power  of  imagination,  the  beautiful  and  impressive  aspect^) 
of  nature  are  brought  into  relationship  witli  the  spirit  of  him,  whose  for- 
tunes and  character  form  the  subject  of  the  piece,  and  are  represented  as 
gladdening  and  exalting  it,  whilst  they  keep  it  pure  and  unspotted  from 
the  world.  Suddenly  the  Poet  is  carried  on  with  greater  animation  and 
passion  : — he  has  returned  to  the  point  whence  he  started — flung  himself 
back  into  the  tide  of  stirring  life  and  moving  events.  All  is  to  come  over 
again,  struggle  and  conflict,  chances  and  changes  of  war,  victory  and 
triumph,  overthrow  and  desolation.  I  know  nothing  in  lyric  poetry  more 
beautiful  or  affecting  than  the  final  transition  from- this  part  of  the  ode, 
with  its  rapid  metre,  to  the  slow  elegiac  stanzas  at  the  end,  when  from 
the  warlike  fervor  and  eagerness,  the  jubilant  menacing  strain  which  has 
just  been  described,  the  Poet  passes  back  into  the  sublime  silence  of 
Nature,  gathering  amid  her  deep  and  i).uiet  bosom  a  more  subdued  and 
solemn  tenderness  than  he  had  manifested  before : — it  is  as  if  from  the 
heights  of  the  imaginative  intellect  his  spirit  had  retreated  \xv\ft  \Vk.%  "i^ 
of  a  profoundly  thoughtful  Christian  heart.  S  CX 
[P.  W.,  vi.,pp.  205-20S— as  far  as  "geuume  Irxuta?'     SX.'X 


LQ  what  words  shall  we  describe  the  joy  of  retrospection,  when 
the  images  and  virtuous  actions  of  a  whole  well-spent  life,  pass 
before  that  conscience  which  is  indeed  the  inicard  eye  ;  which  is  ' 
indeed  "  iAe  hUss  of  soliltide?"  Assuredly  we  seem  to  sink 
most  abruptly,  not  to  say  burlesquely,  and  almost  as  in  a  medley, 
from  this  couplet  to — 

"  And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills. 
And  dancea  witli  tlie  daffodils."*    Vol.  i.,  p.  329 

The  second  instance  is  from  Vol.  ii.,  page  13,"  where  the  ' 

M  [I  wandered  lonely.  F.  W.,.  ii,  p.  93.  Anil  yet  the  true  poetic  heut 
*  with  pleasure  fills"  in  reading  or  remembering  this  sweet  poem.  How 
poetry  multiplies  bright  imigea  like  b  thon»and-fold  kaleidospope — Tor 
how  mnny  "  inward  eyes"  have  those  daflbdiU  dinced  and  Rullerod  in  the 
breeze,  the  waves  dancing  be»ide  them !     S.  C] 

B  [Gipsies.  P.  W.,  ii.,  p.  105.  These  linea  are  in  thein»elve«  rery 
gnmd.    The  laat  three  are  now  replaced  thus  : 

"  Oh  better  wrong  and  strife 
(By  nature  transient)  than  this  torpid  life ; 

Life  wbich  the  very  stars  reprove 

As  on  their  silent  tasks  they  move  ! 
Yet,  witness  all  that  stirs  in  heaven  or  eaJth  ! 
In  scorn  I  speak  not ;  they  are  what  their  birth 

And  breeding  suffer  them  to  be : 

Wild  outcMts  of  society." 


if  nnevplained,  might  pass  for  a  strong  figure  of  speech,  the  like  tii  whicn 
might  be  shown  both  in  sacred  and  profane  writings.  Thus  in  the  Blind 
Highland  Bey  the  Poet  exclaims, 

"  And  let  him,  let  him  go  his  way !" 

Ikimgh  kh  wkf  wn  probiUy  to  dettmctioo,  in  order  to  ezprcM  ulth 


;AOi.rCgg»»^  — 1.. ' 
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• 

poet  having  gone  out  for  a  day's  tour  of  pleasure,  meets  early  in 
the  morning  with  a  knot  of  Gipsies,  who  had  pitched  their 
blanket-tents  and  straw  beds,  together  with  their  children  and 
asses,  in  some,  field  by  the  road-side.  At  the  close  of  the  day  on 
his  return  our  tourist  found  them  in  the  same  place.  "  Twelve 
hours,"  says  he, 


« 


Twelve  hours,  twelve  bounteous  hours  are  gone,  while  I 
Have  been  a  traveller  under  open  sky, 
Much  witnessing  of  change  and  cheer, 
Yet  as  I  left  I  find  them  here ! " 


vivacity  the  special  Providence  that  seems  to  watch  over  the  "  forlorn  un- 
fortunate," who  are  innocent  like  this  poor  sightless  voyager. 

Some  may  object  that  the  Gipsies  have  tasks  of  their  own,  such  as  Mr. 
Wordaworth  himself  has  beautifully  described  in  the  two  following  stanzas 
of  his  Female  Vagrant,  a  poem  which  has  much  of  the  peculiar  pathos  of 
Crabbe  conveyed  in  a  more  deeply  poetical  medium  than  that  very  inte- 
resting and  powerful  writer  was  able  to  adopt.  I-  say  more  deeply  poetical, 
for  I  see  a  great  deal  of  true  poetry  in  Grabbers  production*,  pitched  in  a 
grave  key  accordant  with  the  nature  of  his  thoughts. 

Rough  potters  seemed  theyftrading  soberly 
.  With  panniered  asses  driven  from  door  to  door ; 
But  life  of  happier  sort  set  forth  to  me. 
And  other  joys  my  fancy  to  allure  ; 
The  bag-pipe  dinning  on  the  midnight  moor. 
In  barn  uplight«d ;  and  companions  boon 
Well  met  from  far  with  revelry  secure. 
Among  the  forest  glades,  while  jocund  June 
Rolled  fast  along  the  sky  his  warm  and  genial  moon. 

But  ill  they  suited  me — those  journeys  dark 

O'er  moor  and  mountain,  midnight  theft  to  hatch ! 

To  charm  the  surly  house-dog's  faithful  bark, 

Or  hang  on  tiptde  at  the  lifted  latch. 

^he  gloomy  lantern  and  the  dim  blue  match. 

The  black  disguise,  the  warning  whistle  shrill. 

And  ear  still  busy  on  its  nightly  watch. 

Were  not  for  me  brought  up  in  nothing  ill ; 

Besides  on  griefs  so  fresh  my  thoughts  were  brooding  still. 

But  these  are  the  irregular  doings  of  men  too  idle  and  undisciplined  Cot 
regular  employment,  and  do  but  confirm  the  PoeVa  «eTv\«Tvc%  '^^xwXXvvu^'w 
taMesB  loiterers.    S.  C] 


Whereat  the  poet,  without  seeming  to  reflect  that  the  poor  tawny 
wanderers  might  prohably  have  been  tramping  for  weeks  to. 
gelher  through  road  and  lane,  over  moor  and  mountnin,  and 
consequently  must  have  been  right  glnd  to  resl  themselves,  their 
children  and  cattle,  for  one  whole  day;  and  overlooking  ths 
obvioua  truth,  that  such  repose  might  be  quite  as  necessary  for 
them,  as  a  walk  of  the  same  continuance  was  pleasing  or  healthful 
for  the  more  fortunate  poet;  expresses  his  indignation  in  a  series 
of  lines,  the  diction  and  imagery  of  which  would  have  beett 
rather  above,  thtfn  below  ilie  mark,  had  they  been  applied  to  thw 
immense  empire  of  China  iraprogrossive  for  thirty  centuries : 

"The  weary  Snti  betook  himself  lo  rest : —  , 

— Then  iMlied  Vesjier  from  the  fulgent  west, 
OulahininKt  like  i  vigible  God,  ' 

The  ({lorLouB  path  in  which  bo  trod. 
And  now,'  ascending.  aft«j-  one  du-k  hour. 
And  one  night'^  dtcainution  of  her  power. 
Behold  the  mighty  Moon  !  this  waj 
She  looks,  as  if  at  them — but  they 
Regard  not  her : — oh,  better  vrrang  and  strife. 
Better  vain  deeds  or  evil  thtn  such  life  I 
The  silent  Heavens  hare  goings  on  : 
The  stars  have  taska  1 — but  that  have  none ! " 

The  last  instance  of  ibis  defect  (for  1  know  no  other  than  these 
already  cited)  is  from  the  Ode,  page  351,  vol.  ii.,"  where, 
speaking  of  a  child,  "  a  six  years'  Darling  of  a  pigmy  sixe,"  be 
thus  addresses  him  : 

"  Tbou  best  Philosopher,  who  yet  doot  keep 
Thy  heritage,  thou  Eye  among  the  blind, 
Ttiat,  deaf  and  silent,  read'st  the  eternal  deep, 
Haunted  for  ever  by  the  Eternal  Mind,'^— 
Mighty  Prophet!  Seer  blest!  . 
On  whom  thoae  truths  do  rest. 
Which  we  are  toiling  oU  our  lives  to  find  1 
Thoo,  over  whom  thy  Immorality  ( 

Broods  like  the  Day,  a  Master  o'er  ■  Slave, 
A  Presence  which  is  not  to  be  put  by!" 

*      ^Patinutiont  of  Immortslit;  bom  TtecoUection*  of  Euly  ChfldhooA 
P.  W.  *.,  337.    S.  C] 
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Now  here,  not  to  stop  at  the  daring  spirit  of  metaphor  which 
oonnects  the  epithets  "  deaf  and  silent,  with  the  apostrophized 
qw."  or  (if  we  refer  it  to  the  preceding  word,  "  Philosopher") 
the  faulty  and  equivocal  syntax  of  the  passage ;  and  without 
examining  the  propriely  of  making  a  "  Master  brood  o'er  a  Slave,'' 
or  "  the  Day"  brood  at  all ;  we  will  merely  ask,  what  does  all 
this  mean  ?  In  what  sense  is  a  child  of  that  age  a  Philoaopher  ? 
In  what  sense  does  he  read  "  the  eternal  deep  ?"  In  what  sense 
is  he  declared  to  bo  "for  ever  kaunUd"  by  the  Supreme  Being? 
or  so  inspired  ns  lo  deserve  the  splendid  titles  of  a  Mighty  Pro- 
fhet,  a  Ihtaed  Seer  ?  By  reflection  1  by  knowledge  7  by  con- 
Bcious  iniuiiion  ?  or  by  ant/  form  or  modification  of  consciousness  i 
These  would  be  tidings  indeed  ;  but  such  as  would  pre-suppose 
an  immediate  revelation  to  the  i^pired  communicator,  and  re- 
quire miracles  to  authenticate  his  inspiration.  Children  at  this 
age  give  us  no  puch  information  of  themselves  j  and  at  what 
time  were  we  dipped  in  the  Lethe,  wliich  has  produced  such 
utter  oblivion  of  a  state  so  godlike?  There  are  many  of  us 
that  still  possess  some  remembrances  more  or  less  distinct,  res- 
pecting themselves  at  six  years  old;  pity  that  the  worthless 
straws  only  should  float,  while  treasures,  compared  with  which 
all  the  mines  of  Golconda  and  Mexico  were  but  straws,  should 
be  absorbed  by  some  unknown  abyss. 

But  if  this  be  too  wild  and  exorbitant  to  be  suspected  as  hav- 
ing been  the  poet's  meaning  ;  if  these  mysterious  gifls,  faculties, 
and  operations,  are  not  accompanied  with  consciousness ;  who 
else  is  oonscious  of  them  ?  or  how  can  it  be  called  the  child,  if 
it  be  no  part  of  the  child's  conscious  being  ?  For  aught  I  know, 
the  thinking  Spirit  within  me  may  be  substantially  one  with  th» 
principle  of  life,  and  of  vital  operation.  For  aught  I  know,  it 
may  be  employed  as  a  secondary  agent  in  the  marvellous  organ- 
ization and  organic  movements  of  my  body.  But,  surely,  it 
would  be  strange  language  to  say,  that  /  construct  my  hxart !  or 
that  J  propel  the  finer  influences  through  my  n«rtiM  .'  or  that  1  ■ 
compress  my  brain,  and  draw  the  curtains  of  sleep  round  my 
own  eyes!  Spinoza  and  Behmen  were,  on  different  sYal«iTC.»i 
both  Pantheists;  and  among  the  ancicntsliheTe  weTei^\\c«s(Ji\«»» 
toaebewo/'/AeEWJCAinAN.  whonoton\y  uagVi. -ihsi-^tA- "^^ 
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AH,  but  that  this  All  coDstituted  God.  Yet  not  even  these  would 
confound  the  party  as  a  part,  with  the  whole,  as  the  whole.  Nay, 
in  no  system  is  the  distinction  between  the  indiyidual  and  God| 
between  the  Modification,  and  the  one  only  Substance,  more 
sharply  dnfWn,  than  in  that  of  Spinoza.  Jacobi**  indeed  relates 
of  Lessing,  that,  after  a  conversation  with  him  at  the  house  of 
the  Poet,  Gleim  (the  Tyrtseus  and  Anacreon  of  the  German 
Parnassus),  in  which  conyersation  Lessing  had  avowed  privately 
to  Jacobi,  his  reluctance  to  admit  any  personal  existence  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  or  the  po««i^7y  of  personality  except  in  a  finite 
Intellect,  and  while  they  were  sitting  at  table,  a  shower  of  rain 
came  on  unexpectedly.  Gleim  expressed  his  regret  at  the  cir- 
cumstance, because  they  had  meant  to  drink  their  wine  in  the 
garden :  upon  which  Lessing  in  one  of  his  haif-eamesty  half- 
joking  moods,  nodded  to  Jacobi,  and  said,  "  It  is  /,  perhaps,  that 
am  doing  that"  i.  e.,  raining f — and  Jacobi  answered,  ''or  per- 
haps I ; "  Gleim  contented  himself  with  staring  at  them  both, 
without  asking  for  any  explanation. 

So  with  regard  to  this  passage.  In  what  sense  can  the  mag- 
nificent attributes,  above  quoted,  be  appropriated  to  a  c^iM,  which 
would  not  make  'them  equally  suitable  to  a  bee,  or  a  dog,  or  d 
feld  of  com  ;  or  even  to  a  ship,  or  to  the  wind  and  waves  that 
propel  it  ?  The  .omnipresent  Spirit  works  equally  in  them,  as  in 
the  child  ;  and  the  child  is  equally  unconscious  of  it  as  they. 


^  [Fr.  H.  Jacobi  was  born  at  Diisseldorf  in  1743,  was  President  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Munich,  from  1804,  died  March  16,  1819. 

He  wrote  upon  Spinoza  and  against  Mendelsohn,  on  Realism  and  Ideal- 
isng,  on  the  Undertaking  of  Criticism  to  convert  Reason  into  the  Under- 
standing, and  other  works  of  metaphysical  controversy.  His  complete 
works  in  5  vols.,  Svo.,  Leipzig,  1812-1822,  include  his  celebrated  philoso- 
phical romances.  Cousin's  Manuel,  vol.  ii,  pp.  330-331,  Note.  Gleim 
died  in  1803,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  Taylor  says  of  him  :  *'  Gleim  had 
a  loving  heart,  a  house  always  open  to  literary  guests,  and  a  passion  for 
corresponding  with  all  his  acquaintance,  especially  with  young  men  of 
letters,  in  whom  he  anticipated  rising  genius.  His  scrutoire  has  been 
e4ited ;  and  it  abounds  with  complaints  that  his  friends  are  less  fond  of 
writing  vseleas  epistles  than  himself.^and  were  one  by  one  letting  drop  aa 
iatercoane,  trhich  amused  his  leisure,  WX.  \tv\fttT>v^\ftd  tUeir  industry 
t^i^opstock  and  Kleist  were  among  Vv\s  IwotWa  toTT«8^i«A^\sX»r*    ^.^:\ 
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It  cannot  surely  be,  that  the  four  lines,  immediately  following, 
are  to  contain  the  explanation  ? 

*•  To  whom  the  grave 
Is  but  a  lonely  bed  without  the  sense  or  sight 

^Of  day  or  the  warm  light, 
A  place  of  thought  where  we  in  waiting  lie ; 


Surely,  it  cannot  be  that  this  wonder- rousing  apostrophe  is  but  a 
comment  on  the  little  poem,  "  We  are  Seven  ?  '*  ^^ — ^that  the  whole 
meaning  of  the  passage  is  reducible  to  the  assertion,  that  a  child, 
who  by  the  by  at  six  years  old  would  have  been  better  instructed 
in  most  Christian  familios,  has  no  other  notion  of  death  than  that 
of  lying  in  a  dark,  cold  place  1  And  still,  I  hope,  not  as  in  a 
place  of  thought  f  not  the  frightful  notion  of  lying  awake  in  his 
grave  !  The  analggy  between  death  and  sleep  is  too  simple,  too 
natural,  to  render  so  horrid  a  belief  possible  for  children ;  even 
h:id  they  not  been  in  the  habit,  as  all  Christian  children  are,  of 
hearing  the  latter  term  used  to  express  the  former.  But  if  the 
child's  belief  be  only,  that  "  he  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth:" 
wherein  does  it  differ  from  that  of  his  father  and  mother,  or  an}* 
other  adult  and  instructed  person  ?  To  form  an  idea  of  a  thing's 
becoming  nothing  ;  or  of  nothing  becoming  a  thing  ;  is  impossi- 
ble to  all  finite  beings  alike,  of  whatever  age,  or  however  edu- 
cated or  uneducated.  Thus  it  is  with  splendid  paradoxes  in 
general.  If  the  words  are  taken  in  the  common  sensc^  they 
convey  an  absurdity ;  and  if,  in  contempt  of  dictionaries  and 
custom,  they  are  so  interpreted  as  to  avoid  the  absurdity,  the 
meaning  dwindles  into  some  bald  truism.  Thus  yqjjL  must  at 
once  understand  the  words  contrary  to  their  common  import,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  any  sense  ;  and  according  to  their  common  im- 
port,  if  you  are  to  receive  from  them  any  feeling  of  sublimity  or 
admiraiion, 

^  [These  lines  are  now  omitted ;  after  the  line 
**  Which  we  are  idling  all  our  lives  to  find," 

we  t'  w  read, 

**  In  darkness  lost,  the  darkness  of  th«  ^^^^r    ^  ^\ 
»[?.  W.,i.,p.  29.    S.C.] 


Though  the  instances  of  t]>is  defect  in  Mr.  Wordaworth't 
poetns  are  so  few,  (hat  for  themselves  it  would  have  been 
scarcely  just  to  attract  the  reader's  attention  towards  Ihcm  ;  yet  I 
have  dwelt  on  it,  and,  perhaps,  the  more,  for  this  very  reason. 
For,  being  so  very  few,  ihey  cannot  sensibly  detract  from  the 
reputation  of  an  author,  who  13  even  characterized  by  the  num- 
ber of  profound  iruihs  in  his  writings,  which  will  stand  the 
severest  analysis  ;  and  yet,  few  as  tlioy  are,  they  are  exactly 
tliose  passages  which  his  bliitd  admirers  would  be  moat  likely, 
and  best  able,  to  imitate.  But  Wordsworth,  where  he  is  indeed 
Wordsworth,  may  be  mimicked  by  copyists,  he  may  be  plun- 
dered by  piagiarisls,  but  he  cannot  be  imitated,  except  by  those 
who  are  not  born  to  be  imitators.  For,  without  his  depth  of 
feeling  and  his  imaginative  power,  his  sense  would  want  its  vital 
warmth  and  ppcuHarily  ;  and,  rtilhout  his  strong  sense,  his  nii/s- 
tieitm  would  become  sickl;/ — mere  fog,  and  dimness  ! 

To  these  defects,  which,  a£  appears  by  the  extracts,  are  only 
occasional,  I  may  oppose,  with  far  less  fear  of  encountering  the 
dissent  of  any  candid  and  intelligent  reader,  the  following  (for 
the  most  part  correspondent)  excellences.  First,  an  austere 
purity  of  language,  both  grammatically  and  logically  ;  in  short, 
a  perfect  appropriateness  of  the  words  to  the  meaning.  Of  how 
high  value  I  deem  this,  and  how  particularly  estimable  I  hold  the 
example  at  the  present  day,  has  been  already  staled  ;  and  in  part, 
too,  the  reasons  on  which  I  ground  both  the  moral  and  intellectual 
importance  of  habituating  ourselves  to  a  strict  accuracy  of 
expression.  It  is  noticeable  how  limited  an  acquaintance  with 
the  master-pieces  of  art  will  suffice  to  form  a  correct  and  even  a 
sensitive  taste,  where  none  but  master-pieces  have  been  seen 
uid  admired  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  correct  notions, 
and  the  widest  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  excellence  of  all 
ages  and  countries,  will  not  perfectly  secure  us  against  the  con- 
tagious familiarity  with  the  far  more  numerous  of&pring  of  taste- 
leaaness,  or  of  a  perverted  taste.  If  this  be  the  case,  as  it  notori- 
ously ia,  with  the  arts  of  music  and  painting,  much  more  difficult 
will  it  be  to  avoid  the  infection  of  multiplied  and  daily  examples 
IB  the  practice  of  an  art  which  us;s  words,  and  words  only,  aa 
Jtg  iastraments.     In  poetry,  in  w\\ic\i  e^erj  \\ae,  ft-J^rj  ^Vooaa. 
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may  pass  the  ordeal  of  deliberation  and  deliberate  choice,  it  is 
possible,  and  barely  possible,  to  attain  that  ultimatum  which. I 
have  ventured  to  propose  as  the  infallible  test  of  a  blameless 
stylfe  ;  namely :  its  uniranslaiahleness  in  words  of  the  same  lan- 
guage without  injury  to  the  meaning.  Be  it  observed,  however, 
that  I  include  in  thejggggning  of  a  word  not  only  its  correspondent 
objeety  but  likewise  all  the  association^  wjuch..  it.  recalls.  For 
language  is  framed  to^onvey  not  the  object  alone,  but  likewise 
tpfi.  characterT^mood,  and  intentions  of  the  person  who  is  repre- 
senting it.  In  poetry  it  is  practicable  to  preserve  the  diction 
uncorrupted  by  the  affectations  and  misappropriations  which 
promiscuous  authorship,  and  reading  not  promiscuous  only  be- 
cause it  is  disproportionally  most  conversant  with  the  composi- 
tions of  the  day,  have  rendered  general.  Yet  even  fo  the  poet, 
composing  in  his  own  province,  it  is  an  arduous  work  :  and,  as 
the  result  and  pledge  of  a  watchful  good  sense,  of  fine  and  lumi- 
nous distinction,  and  of  complete  self-possession,  may  justly 
claim  all  the  honor  which  belongs  to  an  attainment  equally  diffi- 
cult and  valuable,' and  the  more  valuable  for  being  rare.  It  is 
at  all  times  the  proper  food  of  the  understanding  ;  but,  in  an  age 
of  corrupt  eloquence,  it  is  both  food  and  antidote. 

In  prose,  I  doubt  whether  it  be  even  possible  to  preserve  our 
style  wholly  unalloyed  by  the  vicious  phraseology  which  meets 
us  everywhere,  from  the  sermon  to  the  newspaper,  from  the 
harangue  of  the  legislator  to  the  speech  from  the  convivial  chair, 
announcing  a  toast  or  sentiment.  Our  chains  rattle,  even  while 
we  are  complaining  of  them.  Th5  poems  of  Boetius  rise  high  in 
our  estimation  when  we  compare  them  with  those  of  his  contem- 
poiraries,  as  Sidonius  Apollinaris,"*  and  others.  They  might  even 
be  referred  to  a  purer  age,  but  that  the  prose,  in  which  they  are 
»Bet,  as  jewels  in  a  crown  of  lead  or  iron,  betrays  the  true  age  of 
the  writer.  Much,  however,  may  be  effected  by  education.  I 
believe,  not  only  from  grounds  of  reason,  but  from  having  in  great 
measure  assured  myself  of  the  fact  by  actual,  though  limited, 
experience,  that,  to  a  youth  led  from  his  first  boyhood  to  investi. 

»  [Sidonius  ApoHinaris  was  a  Ghristian  vrT\VT,\^OTT\  K-ii,  Vi^,^NsSciO^  ^ 
Letters  and  Poems,    S.  C  J 


gate  the  meaning  of  every  word,  and  the  reason  of  its  choice  and 
position,  logic  prefienta  itself  as  an  old  acquaintance  under  neit 

On  iKitae  future  occasioli,  more  eepecially  demanding  ^ob 
disquisition,  I  shall  attompl  to  [ircive  tlie  close  counexion  between 
veracity  and  habits  of  mental  accuracy  ;  the  beneficial  afteT* 
efFecfs  of  verbal  precision  in  the  preclusion  of  fanaticism,  which 
masters  the  feelings  more  especially  by  indistinct  watohwords: 
and  to  display  the  advantages  which  language  alone,  at  least 
which  language  with  incomparably  greater  ease  and  certainty 
than  any  other  means,  presents  to  the  instructor  of  impresuiig 
modes  of  intellectual  energy  so  constantly,  so  imperceptibly, 
and,  as  it  were,  by  such  elements  and  atoms,  as  to  secure,  in  due 
time,  the  formation  of  a  second  nature.  When  we  reflect,  that 
the  cuIlivFition  of  tlie  juilL-iuenl  is  a  positive'  cixniimnii  of  the  moral 
law,  since  the  reason  oan  give  the  prmciple  alone,  and  the  con- 
science bears  witness  only  to  the  motive,  while  tlie  application 
and  effects  must  depend  on  the  judgmeni:  when  we  consider 
that  the  greater  part  of  our  success  and  comfort  in  life  depends 
on  distinguishing  the  similar  from  the  same,  that  which  is  pecu- 
liar in  each  thing  from  that  which  it  has  in  common  with  others, 
so  as  still  to  select  the  most  probable,  instead  of  the  merely  pos- 
sible or  positively  unfit,  we  shall  learn  to  value  earnestly,  and 
with  a  practical  seriousness,  a  mean,  already  prepared  for  us  by 
nature  and  society,  of  teaching  the  young  mind  to  think  well  and 
wisely  by  th^  same  unremembered  process,  and  with  the  same 
never- fo^otten  results,  as  Iho^  by  which  it  is  taught  to  speak 
and  converse.  Now,  bow  much  warmer  the  interest  is,  how 
much  more  genial  the  feelings  of  reality  and  p recti cabiliiy,  and 
thence  how  much  stronger  the  impulses  to  imitation  are,  which  a 
eoniemporary  writer,  and  especially  a  contemporary  poet,  excites  , 
ID  youth  and  commencing  manhood,  has  been  treated  of  in  the 
eariier  pages  of  these  sketches.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  all  the 
pntise  which  is  due  to  the  exertion  of  such  influence  for  a  pur- 
pom  so  important,  joined  with  that  which  must  be  claimed  for 
infrequency  of  the  same  excellence  in  the  same  perfection, 
belong  in  fa]\  right  to  Mr.  Wordsworth.  I  am  far,  however, 
£tan  denying  that  we  have  poets  wYvoae  gciwrol  s,^V 


'T*::.»ii  *  —  --.*.- 
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the  tame  excellence,  as  Mr.  Moore,  Lord  Byron,  Mr.  Bowles, 
and,  m  all  his  later  and  more  important  works,  our  laurel-honor* 
ing  Laureate.  But  there  are  none,  in  whose  works  I  do  not 
appear  to  myself  to  find  more  exceptions,  than  in  those  of  Words- 
worth. Quotations  or  specimens  would  here  be  wholly  out  of 
place,  and  must  be  left  for  the  critic  who  doubts  and  would 
invalidate  the  justice  of  this  eulogy  so  applied. 

The  second  characteristic  excellence  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
works  is :  a  correspondent  weight  and  sanity  of  the  Thoughts 
and  Sentiments, — won,  not  from  books ;  but — from  the  poet's 
own  meditative  observation.  They  are  fresh  and  have  the  dew 
upon  them.  His  muse,  nt  least  when  in  her  strength  of  wing, 
imd  when  she  hovers  aloft  in  her  proper  element. 

Makes  audible  a  linked  lay  of  truth. 

Of  truth  profound  a  sweet  continuous  lay. 

Not  learnt,  but  native,  her  own  natural  notes!'* 

Even  throughout  his  smaller  poems  there  is  scarcely  one,  which 
is  not  rendered  valuable  by  some  just  and  original  reflection. 

See  page  25,  vol.  ii.,"  or  the  two  following  passages  in  one  of 
his  humblest  compositions. 

'*  0  Reader  !  had  you  in  your  mind 
Such  stores  as  silent  thought  can  bring, 
0  gentle  Reader !  you  would  find 
A  tale  in  everything." 

and 

**  Pve  heard  of  hearts  unkind,  kind  deeds 
With  coldness  still  returning ; 
Alas !  the  gratitude  of  men 
JIas  oflener  left  me  mourning."" 

or  in  a  still  higher  strain  the  six  beautiful  quatrains,  page  184. 

•*  Thus  faj€8  it  still  in  our  decay : 
And  yet  the  wiser  mind 
Mourns  less  for  what  age  take»  away 
Than  what  it  leaves  behind. 

«  [Coleridge's  Poet.  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  ^OS.    ^.  C,"\ 
w [Star-Gazers,  stanzas  3-6.    P.  W .,  Vv.,  p.  ^.    ^*  C\ 
'ffSimoD  Ue.     P.  W.,  v.,  p.  17.     S.  ^\ 


The  BUckliIrd  in  the  summer  trees, 
Tiie  Lark  upon  the  hiU, 
Let  loDBB  their  carota  <.vhen  the;  pleai 
Are  quiet  when  they  will. 

With  Nature  never  do  (Ary  wage 
A  foolish  strife;  they  see 
A  happj  Touth,  aod  their  old  age 
Ib  beautiful  B.nd  free  ! 

But  we  are  pressed  by  hea»y  law* ; 
And  often,  glad  no  more. 
We  wear  a  fiice  of  jojf,  because 
We  have  been  glad  of  yore. 

If  there  is  one  who  need  betnoan 
Hia  kindred  laid  in  earth, 
The  household  hearts  that  neie  his  o 
It  is  the  man  of  mirth. 


,  I  enough  beloved."" 

I  Bonaparte,  page  303,  vol.  ii. 


I 


r  finally  (foi 


P.W., 


..p.  ns 


I  grieved  for  Donapartc,  with,  a  vain 
And  an  untbtnkitig  grief!  for  who  aspires 
To  genuine  greatness  but  from  just  desires 
And  knowledge  auch  as  He  could  never  gain  ( 
■Tis  not  in  bailies  that  from  youth  we  train 
The  Governor  who  Djust  be  wise  and  good, 
And  temper  with  the  sternneaa  of  the  brain 
Thoughts  motherly,  and  weak  as  womanhood. 
Wisdom  doth  live  with  children  round  her  knees ; 
Booka,  leisure,  perfect  freedom,  and  the  talk 
Man  holds  with  week-day  man  in  the  hourly  walk 
Of  the  mind's  business  ;  these  are  the  degree* 
By  which  true  Sway  doth  inbunt ;  this  is  the  statk 
True  Power  doth  grow  on  ;  and  her  rights  ore  there. 
7S«  tbJrd  and  fourth  linu  and  put  of  the  second  are  now  a  little  alleKd. 
CJ 


^mi  .^'  rrrsr. 
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a  yolume  would  scarce  suffice  to  exhaust  the  instances),  the  last 
gtanza  of  the  poem  on  the  withered  Celandine,  vol.  ii«,  p.  312. 


a« 


"  To  be  a  Prodigal's  Favorite — theit,  worse  truth* 
A  Miser's  Pensioner — behold  our  lot ! 
0  Man  !  that  from  thy  fair  and  shining  youth 
Age  might  but  take  the  things  Youth  needed  not." 

Both  in  respect  of  this  and  of  the  former  excellence,  Mr. 
Wordsworth  strikingly  resembles  Samuel  Daniel,  one  of  the 
golden  writers  of  our  golden  Elizabethan  age,  now  most  cause- 
lessly neglected  :  Samuel  Daniel,  whose  diction  bears  no  mark 
of  time,  no  distinction  of  age,  which  has  been,  and  as  long  as 
our  language  shall  last,  will  be  so  far  the  language  of  the  to-day 
and  for  ever,  as  that  it  is  more  intelligible  to  us,  than  the  transi- 
tory fashions  of  our  own  particular  age.  A  similar  praise  is  due 
to  his  sentiments.  No  frequency  of  perusal  can  deprive  them 
of  their  freshness.  For  though  they  are  brought  into  the  full 
day-light  of  every  reader's  comprehension  ;  yet  are  they  drawn 
up  from  depths  which  few  in  any  age  are  privileged  to  visit,  into 
which  few  in  any  age  have  courage  or  inclination  to  descend. 
If  Mr.  Wordsworth  is  not  equally  with  Daniel  alike  intelligible 
to  all  readers  of  average  understanding  in  all  passages  of  his 
works,  the  comparative  difficulty  does  not  arise  from  the  greater 
impurity  of  the  ore,  but  from  the  nature  and  uses  of  the  metal. 
A  poem  is  not  necessarily  obscure,  because  it  does  not  aim  to  be 
popular.  It  is  enough,  if  a  work  be  perspicuous  to  those  for  whom 
it  is  written,  and 

"  Fit  audience  find,  though  few." 

To  the  "  Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immortality  from  Recol- 
lections of  early  Childhood  "  the  poet  might  have  prefixed  the 
lines  which  Dante  addresses  to  one  of  his  own  Canzoni — 

•*  Canzone,  i'  credo,  che  saranno  radi 
Color,  che  tua  ragione  intendan  bene, 
Tanto  lor  sei  faticoso  ed  alto."  ^ 

»•  [The  Small  Celandine.    P.  W.,  v.,^.^^4.    ^.0.^ 

^  [Canztmi Morali,  lib.  iv.,  Canz.  \,   'Tanto  lor  parU  fal\fc«»o  *  1«^' 

if  the  original  third  line.     S.  C.l 

26 
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"  0  Ijric  Miig;,  there  will  be  few,  think  I, 
Who  may  th</  import  undentand  u-igbt; 
Hou  art  for  lAtm  bo  arduous  and  so  higb  !** 

But  the  ode  waa  inleiided  for  sucli  reaJers  only  as  had  been 
accustomed  to  watch  the  flux  and  reflux  of  their  inmost  nature, 
to  venture  at  tinies  into  the  twilight  realms  of  consciouanoes, 
and  to  fuel  a  deep  interest  in  modes  of  inmost  being,  to  which 
they  know-  that  the  attributes  of  time  and  space  are  inapplicable 
and  alien,  but  which  yet  can  not  be  conveyed,  save  in  syiiiboU 
of  time  and  space.  For  such  renders  the  sense  is  sufiiciently 
plain,  and  they  will  be  as  little  disposed  to  charge  Mr.  Words- 
worth with  believing  the  Platonic  pre-exiatence  in  the  ordinary 
interpretation  of  the  words,  as  1  am  to  betieve,  lliat  Plato  liimscif 
ever  meant  or  taught  it. 

HI    C.U   fii\l 

imtirrit  it  Xifffti 

Alic   Wfil   ifylX*  i''"." 

Third  (and  wherein  he  soars  far  above  Daniel)  the  sinewy 
strength  Khd  originality  of  single  linea  and  paragraphs  ;  the  fre- 

»  [Oljmp.  ii.,  V.  150. 

Beneath  mine  elbow  a  full  quiver  lies 
Of  fleetest  arrows,  sounding  to  the  wise ; 
fiut  for  the  crowd  they  need  interpreters. 
His  skill  is  most  who  leuns  in  Nature's  school ; 
All  else,  expert  by  rule. 

Mere  tongues  in  vehement  gabble  idly  heard, 
Clunoriug,  like  daws,  at  Jove's  celestial  bird. 

rbii  it  MM  ot  tbe  gopd  paaai^  q[  Mi.  Cuf «  \miAi>ianft  t£  Tindu 
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quent  euriasa  fehciias  of  his  diction,  of  which  I  need  not  here 
giye  specimens,  having  anticipated  them  in  a  preceding  page. 
TKis  beauty,-  and  as  eminently  characteristic  of  Wordsworth's 
poetry,  his  rudest  assailants  have  felt  themselves  compelled  to 
acknowledge  and  admire. 

Fourth  ;  the  perfect  truth  of  nature  in  his  images  and  descrip- 
tions as  taken  immediately  from  nature,  and  proving  a  long  and 
genial  intimacy  with  the  very  spirit  which  gives  the  physiogno- 
mic expression  to  all  the  works  of  nature.  Like  a  green  field 
reflected  in  a  calm  and  perfectly  transparent  lake,  the  image  is 
distinguished  from  the  reality  only  by  its  greater  softness  and 
lustre.  Like  the  moisture  or  the  polish  on  a  pebble,  genius  nei- 
ther distorts  nor  false-colors  its  objects ;  but  on  the  contrary 
brings  out  many  a  vein  and  many  a  tint,  which  escape  the  eye 
of  common  observation,  thus  raising  to  the  rank  of  gems  what 
had  been  often  kicked  away  by  the  hurrying  foot  of  the  traveller 
on  the  dusty  high  road  of  custom. 

Let  me  refer  to  the  whole  description  of  skating,  vol.  i.,  page 
42  to  47,**  especially  to  the  lines 

"  So  through  the  darkness  and  the  cold  we  flew. 
And  not  a  voice  was  idle  :  with  the  din 
Meanwhile  the  precipices  rang  aloud  ; 
The  leafless  trees  and  every  icy  crag 
Tinkled  like  iron  ;  while  the  distant  hills 
Into  the  tumult  sent  an  alien  sound 
Of  ii«lancholy,  not  unnoticed,  while  the  stars. 
Eastward,  were  sparkling  clear,  and  in  the  west 
The  orange  sky  of  evening  died  away." 

Or  to  the  poem  on  The  Green  Linnet,  vol.  i.,  p.  244.**  What 
can  be  more  accurate  yet  more  lovely  than  the'  two  concluding 
stanzas  ? 


« 


Upon  yon  tuft  of  hazel  trees, 
That  twinkle  to  the  gusty  breeze. 
Behold  him  perched  in  ecstasies, 
Yet  seeming  still  to  hover ; 


►  [Influence  of  Natural  Objects.    P.  'W .,  \.»  ^. ^.    ^  ^\ 
[P.  W.,  a,  p.  27.     The  last  stanxa  ia  tvoyi  «\\UVt  tl^^t^^.    %.^\ 
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There  !  uhere  the  Sutter  of  hia  win^ 
Upon  hU  back  utid  body  flings 
Shadows  and  sunny  glimmerings. 
Thai  coyer  him  all  over. 

Wiile  thus  before  njy  eyes  he  gleam*, 
A  Brother  of  the  Leaves  he  seems; 
When  in  a  moment  forlh  he  teems 

Hia  little  aong  id  gushea  ; 
A*  if  it  pleased  him  to  disdain 
And  mock  the  Form  which  he  did  feign. 
While  he  was  dancing  with  the  train 

Of  Leaves  amons  the  bushes." 

Or  Ihe  dsscriplion  of  the  blue-cop,  and  of  l!ie  noon-t 

«lP.W..ii..p.71. 

Where  i«  be  that  giddy  Sprite 
Blue-cap.  with  his  colon  bright. 
Who  was  blest  as  bird  could  be. 
Feeding  in  the  apple-tree ; 
Made  such  wanton  spoil  and  rout, 
Turning  blossoms  inside  out; 
Hung  with  head  towards  the  ground. 
Fluttered,  perched,  into  a  round 
Bound  himself  and  then  unbound; 
Lithest,  gaudiest  Harlequin  ! 
Prettiest  Tumbler  ever  seen  ! 
Light  of  heart,  and  light  of  Vmb, 
What  is  now  became  of  Him  > 
Lambs,  that  through  the  mountains  went 
Frialting,  bleating  merriment. 
When  the  year  was  in  its  prime. 
They  are  sobered  by  this  lime. 
If  you  look  to  vale  or  hill, 
If  you  listen,  all  is  stiU, 
Save  a  little  neighboring  Rill, 
That  from  out  the  rocky  ground 
Strikes  a  solitary  soand. 
Vainly  glitters  hill  and  plalu. 
And  the  air  is  calm  in  vain  t 
Vainly  Morning  spreads  the  lure 
Of  a  sky  serene  and  pure  ; 
-  Creature  none  can  she  decDj 
fnto  open  sign  of  jo; : 
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p.  284 ;  or  the  poem  to  the  cuckoo,  p.  209  ;^  or,  lastly,  though 
I  might  multiply  the  references  to  ten  times  the  number,  to  the 
poem,  so  completely  Wordsworth's,  commencing 

**  Three  yean  she  grew  Id  sun  and  shower" — <• 

Fifth :  a  meditative  pathos,  a  union  of  deep  and  subtle  thought 
with  sensibility  ;  a  sympathy  with  man  as  man ;  the  sympathy 
of  a  contemplator,  rather  than  a  fellow-sufferer  or  co-mate  {spec- 
tator, hand  particeps)y  but  of  a  contemplator,  from  whose  view  no 
difference  of  rank  conceals  the  sameness  of  the  nature  ;  no  in- 
juries of  wind  or  weather,  of  toil,  or  even  of  ignorance,  wholly 
disguise  the  human  face  divine.  The  superscription  and  the 
image  of  the  Creator  still  remain  legible  to  him  under  the  dark 
lines,  with  which  guilt  or  calamity  had  cancelled  or  cross-barred 

Is  it  that  they  have  a  fear 

Of  the  dreary  season  near  ? 

Or  that  other  pleasures  be 

Sweeter  even  than  gaiety  ?"    S.  C] 
«  [P.  W.,  ii.,  p.  81.] 
^  [Lucy.     P.  W.,  ii.,  p.  91.    This  poem  contains  those  most  beautiful 


stanza*— 


She  shall  be  sportive  as  the  fawn 
That  wild  with  glee  across  the  lawn 

Or  up  the  mountain  springs  ; 
And  her's  shall  be  the  breathing  balm. 
And  her's  the  silence  and  the  calm 

Of  mute  insensate  things. 

The  floating  clouds  their  state  shall  lend 
To  her ;  for  her  the  willow  bend ; 

Nor  shall  she  fail  to  see 
Even  in  the  motions  of  the  storm 
Grace  that  shall  mould  the  maiden's  form 

By  silent  sympathy. 

The  stars  of  midnight  shall  be  dear 
To  her ;  and  she  shall  lean  her  ear 

In  many  a  secret  place 
Where  rivulets  dance  their  wayward  icraxA/^ 
And  beauty  bom  of  mturmunxif^  «qQltA 

Shall  pass  into  her  face.  ^*C^ 


it.  Here  the  Man  and  the  Poet  lose  ood  find  themsfWcs  in  each 
other,  the  one  as  glorified,  the  latlor  as  subataniiated.  In  this 
mild  and  philosophic  patlios,  Wordsworth  appears  to  me  wiilioul 
B  compeer.  Such  as  hi>  is:  so  he  vrUea.  See  vol.  i.,  page 
134  to  136, <*  or  that  most  affecting  composition.  The  Afflictio;* 

OF  Margaret of ,"  page  165  to  168,  which  nu 

mother,  and,  if  I  may  judge  iiy  my  own  experience,  no  parent 
can  read  without  a  tear.  Or  turn  tu  that  genuine  lyric,  in  the 
former  edition,  entitled.  The  Mad  Mother,**  page  174  to  178, 
of  which  I  cannot  refrain  froni  quoting  two  of  the  stanzas,  both 
of  Ibem  for  their  pathos,  and  the  former  for  the  transition  in  the 
two  concluding  lines  of  the  stanza,  so  expressive  of  that  de- 
ranged state,  in  which,  from  the  increased  sensibility,  the  suffer- 
er's attention  is  abruptly  drawn  off  hy  every  trifle,  mid  in  the  same 
instant  plucked  bacli  again  by  the  one  despotic  thought,  bringing 
home  with  it,  by  the  blending,  _/»wi;^  power  of  Imaginnlioii  and 
Passion,  the  alien  object  to  which  it  had  been  so  abruptly  divert. 
ed,  no  longer  an  alien  but  an  ally  ant!  an  inmate. 


"  ['TiB  saici,  that  some  hive  died  for  love.    P.  W.,  i.,  p.  154, 
Amongst  tlie  Pnema  founded  on  the  Affectiona  ja  one  cnllpd,  from  iti 

fint  line,  "  I   travelled  among  unknown  men,"  which  ends  with  these 

Un«s,  wherein  the  poet  addresses  his  [latire  land  : 

Thy  mornings  showed,  thy  nights  concealed  t 

The  bi>wers  where  Lucj  pljjed; 
And  thine  tcxi  is  the  last  green  field 

That  Lucy's  eyes  suiveycd. 

A  friend,  a  true  poet  himself,  to  whom  I  owe  some  new  insight  into  the 
merits  of  Mr  Wordsworth's  poetry,  and  who  showed  me,  to  my  sarprisp, 
that  there  were  nooks  in  that  rich  and  varied  region,  some  of  the  nhy 
treasures  of  which  I  was  not  perfectly  acquainted  with,  first  made  me  (ec^ 
the  great  beauty  of  this  stanza  ;  in  which  the  Poet,  aa  it  were,  iprtadj  day 
ami  niglil  uvei  tlie  ohject  of  his  aflectinns,  and  peems,  under  the  influente 
of  pueionate  feeling,  to  think  of  England,  whether  in  light  or  darhaesn, 
onlj  u  her  pla;-pUc<  and  verdant  home.  S.  C] 
- /TA#  Affliction  of  MargSMt  P.W„i.,v.m.  a.C.\ 
■tjfBnwiVi    P.  W.,i.,p.a56.    S-C^ 
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Thy  lips,  I  feel  them,  baby  !  they 
Draw  from  my  heart  the  pain  away. 
Oh  !  press  me  with  thy  little  baud ; 
.    It  loosens  something  at  my  chest; 
About  that  tight  and  deadly  band 
I  feel  thy  little  fingers  prest. 
The  breeze  I  see  is  in  the  tree  ! 
It  comes  to  cool  my  babe  and  me.*' 

•*  Thy  father  cares  not  for  my  breast, 
'Tis  thine,  sweet  baby,  there  to  rest ; 
*Tis  all  thine  own  ! — and,  if  its  hue 
Be  changed,  that  was  so  fair  to  view, 
'Tis  fair  enough  for  thee,  my  dove ! 
My  beauty,  little  child,  is  flown. 
But  thou  wilt  live  with  me  in  love ; 
And  what  if  my  poor  cheek  be  brown  ?  • 
*Tis  well  for  me,  thou  canst  not  see 
How  pale  and  wan  it  else  would  be.**  ^ 

Last,  and  pre-eminently,  I  challenge  for  this  poet  the  gifl  of 
Imagination  in  the  highest  and  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  In 
the  play  o^  fancy,  "Wordsworth,  to  my  feelings,  is  not  always 

^  ["  Meditative  pathos,*'  **  the  union  of  subtle  thought  with  sensibility," 
is  highly  manifested  in  a  poem  among  those  On  the  Naming  of  Places, 
entitled  "  When  to  the  attractions  of  the  busy  world."  The  last  para- 
graph contains  those  lines  of  marked  expression. 


Even  so  didst  thou  become 


A  nlent  poet ;  from  the  solitude 

Of  the  vast  sea  didst  bring  a  watchful  heart 

Still  couchant,  an  inevitable  ear. 

And  an  eye  practised  like  a  blind  man's  touch. 

P.  W.,  ii.,  p.  301. 

The  speech  of  Francis  to  his  sifter  in  Canto  II.  of  The  White  Doe,  espe- 
cially from  the  lines, 

For  thee,  for  thee,  is  left  the  sense 
Of  trial  past  without  offence 
To  God  or  man, 

if  a  beautiful  and  lofty  strain,  breathing,  amid  dee^  i^^lVk»^^\.  %^vd&i!qo^ 
eleratioir,  for  which  dignity  seems  a  pooi  Yvotd.    ^.  ^^ 


k 


.  _.... VJ1I3.     uut  most  ()!  t 
hiinself  under  tlic*  head  uf  F;incv,  ;ire  s 
nally  far  inuro       The  (iran  Limit t  diri\ 
description  of  the  biril,  and  tlie  feeling  cc 
rapture — of  "  the  music  and  the  bloom, 
of  Spring.**    In  the  little  poem  To  a  Sex 
•wallow,  over  a  depth  of  human  tenderness 
'■' '  Oak  and  Broom  contain  a  lovely  natural  d 

1  the  Daiiy,  is  full  of  sweet  sentiment,  remin 

**  poems  to  the  Celandine  abound  in  happy  € 

^    inuh  of  nature  poetically  exhibited  is  there 


t 


I  ■■  1 


I  1  Ere  a  leaf  is  on  a  bush. 

In  the  time  before  the  t 

Has  a  thought  about  hei 

:  ,  Thofa'wilt  come  with  ha 

1  ^  Spreading  out  thy  glossy 

•   ■  Like  a  careless  Prodigal 

Telling  tales  about  the  si 
.When  we've  little  warm 


) 


I'      .  Of  all  common  flowers,  the  small  celandine  is 

;      I  M  if  the  sun  had  enclosed  a  bit  of  gold  in  its 

M  hif  harbinger.  In  the  poems  To  a  Skt^l 
generil  conception  seems  to. me  imaginative,  i 
cate  are  instances  of  Fancy  To  call  up  t 
clothe  him  with  the  attrihnu*  «<* «»— • 


i 

I 


I 
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power,  he  stands  nearest  of  all  modern  writers  to  Shakspeare 
and  Milton  ;  and  yet  in  a  kind  perfectly  unborrowed  and  his 
own.     To  employ  his  own  words,  which  are  at  once  an  instance 
^nd  an  illustration,  he  does  indeed  to  all  thoughts  and  to  all  ' 
objects — 

« 

.  " add  the  gleam. 

The  light  that  never  was,  on  sea  or  land,  ^ 

The  consecration,  and  the  Poet*8  dream."<> 

I  shall  select  a  few  examples  as  most  obviously  manifesting 
this  faculty ;  but  if  I  should  ever  be  fortunate  enough  to  render 
my  analysis  of  Imagination,  its  origin  and  characters,  thoroughly 
intelligible  to  the  reader,  he  will  scarcely  open  on  a  page  of  this 
poet's  works  without  recognising,  more  or  less,  the  presence  and 
the  influences  of  this  faculty. 

From  the  poem  on  the  Yew  Trees,*^  vol.  i.,  page  303,  304. 

"  But  worthier  still  of  note 
Are  those  fraternal  Four  of  Borrowdale, 
Joined  in  one  solemn  and  capacious  grove ; 
Huge  trunks ! — and  each  particular  trunk  a  growth 
Of  intertwisted  fibres  serpentine 
Up-coiling,  and  mveterately  convolved ; 
Not  uninformed  with  phantasy,  and  looks 
That  threaten  the  profane  ; — a  pillared  shade, 
Upon  whose  grassless  floor  of  red -brown  hue. 
By  sheddinga  from  the  pinal  umbrage  tinged  ^i 
Perennially — beneath  whose  sable  roof 
Of  boughs,  as  if  for  festal  purpose,  decked 
Witl\  unrejoicing  berries — ghostly  shapes 
May  meet  at  noontide ;  Fear  and  trembling  Hope, 

for  how  otherwise  can  we  define  her  office  ?  But  this  operation  may  b 
tarried  on,  more  or  less,  in  subservience  to  the  higher  law  of  poetic  crea 
tion,  as  it  seems  to  me  to  be  in  The  Danish  Boy.     S.  C] 

«  [From  Elegiac  Stanzas.     P.  W.,  v.,  p.  311.     S.  C] 

»  [From  Yew  Trees.     P.  W.,  ii.,  p.  84.     S.  C] 

»»  ["  Pining  umbrage  **  in  all  the  editions.    I  have  left  my  Father's 
flubstitution,  as  a  curious  instance  of  a  possible  different  reading.  -  "  Piny  - 
■hade  *'  and  "  piny  verdure  **  we  read  of  in  the  poets ;  but  "  pinal  *•  I 
k>elieve  is  new.    Pining,  which  has  quite  a  diffetewt  %«,w%&<k''A  ^^x^'Ol^w^ 
•till  better;  but  perhaps  my  Father's  eai  s\vi\raVL  ^lom *\\. ^SXax  >Cafc  ^^'t^ 
''sAedd^gs'*  at  the  beginning  of  the  line.    S.  C.'^ 

26* 


SU.ENCE  and  FoatBiGHT:  Dkath,  the  Skeleton. 
And  Time,  the  Shadow ;  tTiere  to  celebrate, 
Ab  in  a  nature]  temple  scHttered  o'er 
With  altar*  undisturbed  of  inossj  atone. 
United  wonhip  ;  or  in  mute  repose 
To  lie,  and  listen  to  the  mountain  flood 
Murmuring  from  Glazainuni's  inmnst  cavea."  - 


Thf 

!  efTect  of  the  old  n^ 

.aa's  figi 

ire  in  the  poem 

ID  Inbepemdemce,  vol.  i; 

i.,  page  33. 

•'  Wliile  he  ynBf  talking  thus, 
The  Old  Man's  shape  and  sp 

the  lonely  place, 
leech  all  troubled 

In  my  mind's  cje  I  seemed  1 
About  the  weary  motnv  con 
Wandering  about  alone  and 

linually. 
silenUy."" 

BOLDTIOM    J 

m 


Gr  thfi  eiii,  9th,  lOlh,  26th,  31st,  and  aSd,  in  tlie  collection  of 
miscellaneous  soaneta" — the  sonnet  on  the  subjugation  of  Switzer- 
land, page   '210,M  or    the    last  ode,  from    which    I    especially 

«  tP,  W.,  ii.,  p.  133.     Stanza  x'lx.     S.  C] 

"  ["Where  lies  the  Land,"  lb,,  iii,,  p.  33.  "Even  as  a  Dragon's 
Eye,"  p.  66.  "  OMountain  Stream  !"iv.,  p.  20,  "  Earth  has  not  anything 
to  show  more  fair,"  iii.,  p.  IS.  "  Methought  I  raw  the  footsteps  of  a 
throne,"  p.  30.  "  It  is  a  beauteous  Evening— calm  and  free."  (Now — 
"  Air  sleeps,— from  strife  or  stir  the  clouds  are  free,"!     P.  32.     S.  C] 

"  ["  Two  voices  »re  there."    lb.  ib,,  p.  188. 

The  Sonnet  "  I  heard  (alas  !  'twas  only  in  a  dreim) "  iii.,  p.  47,  is  a 
beautiful  companion  to  "  Methought  I  saw."  I  have  sometimes  amused 
myself  with  finding  this  sort  of  cognateness  or  companionable  character 
amongst  the  sonnets  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  ;  as  we  play  with  a  wreath  of 
'  gems,  placing  them  in  many  diflerent  lights  and  positions  for  the  grelili- 
cation  of  the  eye,  so,  playing  with  thesejewelsof  poetry  I  have  coupled  the 
splendid  sonnet,  "Fair  Star  of  Evening,"  p.  176,with  that  eumpuied  onWttt~ 
mintter bridge,  p.  178;— "Two  voices  are  there,"  ib.,  p.  ISO,  with  "  Once 
did  she  hold  the  gorgeous  earth  in  fee,"  ib.,  p.  180  ; — "  The  world  is  too 
much  with  ua,"  ib.,  p.  39,  with  "  I  watch  and  long  have  watched,"  ib.,  p. 
4G  ; — and,  not  to  trouble  the  reader  with  the  whole  of  my  mutclL-making 
fancies,  "  It  is  not  to  be  thought  of,"  ib.,  p.  190,  or  "When  I  have  borne 
in  memory."  ib.,  p.  191,  with  that  truly  majestic  one, 

— Inland,  within  a  hollow  vale,  I  stood  :  ib.,,p.  185, 

which  b^at  with  such  aquietgraiit.j,and  flows  on  so  naturally  into  tha 
neeaa  of  foleain  gnmdeur.    Mj  fetbei  n-iOXeft  ftiKs  iisW*  wna«X  Va  Tl* 
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select  the   two   following  stanzas  or  paragraphs,  page  349  U* 
850J 


66 


"  Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting : 
The  Soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  Star, 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 

And  Cometh  from  alar. 
Not  in  entire  forgetful ness. 
And  not  in  utter  nakedness. 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 
From  God,  who  is  our  home  : 
Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy  ! 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close 

Upon  the  growing  Boy ; 
But  He  beliolds  the  light,  and  whence  it  flows. 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy ! 
The  Youth  who  daily  further  from  the  East 
Must  travel,  still  is  Nature's  Priest, 

And  by  the  vision  splendid 

Is  on  his  way  attended ; 
At  length  the  Man  perceives  it  die  away, 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day.** 

And  page  352  to  354  of  the  same  ode.^ 

**  0  joy !  that  in  our  embers 
Is  something  that  doth  live, 
That  nature  yet  remembers 
What  was  so  fugitive  ! 

The  thought  of  our  past  years  in  me  doth  breed 
Perpetual  benedictions :  not  indeed 
For  that  which  is  most  worthy  to  be  blest ; 
Delight  and  liberty,  the  simple  creed 

$ 

Friend,  when  it  first  appeared,  but  the  Public  of  1809  cared  little  for  The 
Friend  and  its  philosophy,  or  for  the  strains  of  the  great  philosophic  Poet. 
Mr.  Wordsworth's  sonnets  have  been  collected  and  published  separately  in 
one  vol.  by  Mozon,  1838.  The  finest  set,  in  my  opinion,  is  Part  I.  of  those 
dedicated  to  Liberty.  (P.  W.,  iii.,  175-200.)  The  three  sonnets  to  Sleep, 
ib.,  pp.  14,  15, 16,  and  the  four  on  Personal  Talk,  ib.,  pp.  39, 40,  41,  42, 
are  very  beautiful  and  peculiar ;  not  Miltonic,  or  ShaJcspearian,  or  Pe- 
trarch ian;  nor  like  the -productions  of  any  later  sonneteers;  but  entirely 
Wordsworthian  and  inimitable.     S.  C] 

»»  [P.  W„  v.,  p.  340.     S.  C] 

'^  [Ib,  ib ,  pp.  Sd'i-i.     S.C.J 
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Of  Childhood,  whether  busy  or  at  rert, 

With  new-fled^d  hope  atill  fluKering  ii  hi>  breast : — 

Not  for  theie  I  raise 

The  aoDg  df  thaoka  and   praise  ; 

But  for  those  obstinate  questioning* 

Of  sense  and  outward  things, 

Fallings  froia  ui,  Tsuishings  ; 

Blank  misgivings  of  a  Creature 

Miiring  about  in  worlds)  not  realized, 

High  instincts,  before  which  our  mortal  Naton 

Did  tremble  like  a  guilt;  Thing  surprised  1 

But  for  those  first  aSbctiona, 

Those  shadowy  recciLlectiona, 

Which,  be  thej  wliit  Ihey  may, 

Are  yet  the  fountain  light  of  all  oar  day. 

Are  yet  a  master  light  of  all  our  seeing : 

Uphold  us — cherish — and  have  power  to  moke 

I Our  noisy  years  aeem  moments  in  the  being 

Of  the  eternal  Silence  ;  truths  that  wake 

To  perish  never : 
Which  neither  listleasneaa,  nor  mad  endeavor. 
Nor  Man  not  Boy, 
Nor  all  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy. 
Can  utterly  abolish  or  destroy  '. 
Hence,  in  a  season  of  calm  weather. 
Though  inland  far  we  be, 
Our  Souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 
Which  brought  ua  hither ; 
Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither, — 
And  see  the  Children  sport  upon  the  shore. 
And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore." 

And  since  it  would  be  unfair  to  conclude  with  an  extract, 
which,  though  highly  characteristic,  must  yet,  from  the  nature 
oi  the  thoughts  and  the  subject,  be  interesting,  or  perhaps  intel- 
ligible, to  but  a  limited  number  of  readers  ;  I  will  add,  from  the 
poet's  last  published  work,  a  passage  equally  Wordsworlhian ; 
of  the  beauty  of  which,  and  of  the  imaginative  power  displayed 
therein,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion,  and  i^e  feeling.  See 
White  Doe,  page  R." 

"  [P.  W.,  iv..  pp.  4S-S0.  There  arc  now  two  or  three  slight  sltermtioM, 
S.  C] 
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•*  Fast  the  church-yard  fills ; — anon 
Look  again  and  they  all  are  gone  ; 
The  cluster  round  the  porch,  and  the  folk 
Who  sat  in  the  shade  of  the  Prior's  Oak  !. 
And  scarcely  have  they  disappeared 
Ere  the  prelusive  hymn  is  heard  : — 
With  one  consent  the  people  rejoice, 
Filling  the  church  with  a  lofty  voice  ! 
They  sing  a  service  which  they  feel : 
For  'tis  the  sunrise  now  of  zeal ; 
And  faith  and  hope  are  in  their  prime 
In  great  Eliza's  golden  time. 

*•  A  moment  ends  the  fervent  din, 
And  all  is  hushed,  without  and  within  ; 
For  though  the  priest,  more  tranquilly. 
Recites  the  holy  liturgy, 
The  only  voice  which  you  can  hear 
It  the  river  murmuring  near. 
— When  soft !— tthe  dusky  trees  between. 
And  down  the  path  through  the  open  green. 
Where  is  no  living  thing  to  be  seen ; 
And  through  yon  gateway,  where  is  found* 
Beneath  the  arch  with  ivy  bound. 
Free  entrance  to  the  churchyard  ground— 
And  right  across  the  verdant  sod. 
Towards  the  very  house  of  God ; 
Comes  gliding  in  with  lovely  gleam, 
Comes  gliding  in  serene  and  slow. 
Soft  and  silent  as  a  dream, 
A  solitary  Doe ! 
White  she  is  as  lily  of  June, 
And  beauteous  as  the  silver  moon 
When  out  of  sight  the  clouds  are  driven 
And  she  is  left  alone  in  heaven  ! 
Or  like  a  ship  some  gentle  day 
In  sunshine  sailing  far  away — 
A  glittering  ship  that  hath  the  plain 

Of  ocean  for  her  own  domain. 

•  •  •  «  • 

"  What  harmonious  pensive  change* 
Wait  upon  her  as  she  ranges 
Round  and  through  this  Pile  of  state 
Overthrown  and  desolate ! 
Now  a  step  or  two  her  way 
Xi  through  space  of  opeik  day^ 
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Where  the  enamored  sunny  light 
Brightens  her  that  wts  so  bright ; 
Now  doth  a  delicate  shadow  fall. 
Falls  upon  her  like  a  breath. 
From  some  lofty  arch  or  wall. 
As  she  passes  underneath." 

The  following  analogy  will,  I  am  apprehensive,  appear  dim  aud 
fn  ntastic,  but  in  reading  Bartram's  Travels  I  could  not  help  trans- 
cribing the  following  lines  as  a  sort  of  allegory,  or  connected 
simile  and  metaphor  of  Wordsworth's  intellect  and  genius.  "  The 
^oil  is  a  deep,  rich,  dark  mould,  on  a  deep  stratum  of  tenacious 
chiy;  and  that  on  a  foundation  of  rocks,  which  often  break 
through  both  strata,  lifting  their  backs  above  the  surface.**  The 
trees  which  chiefly  grow  here  are  the  gigantic,  black  oak ;  mag- 
nolia grandi-flora ;  fraxinus  excelsior ;  platane ;  and  a  few 
stately  tulip  trees."  What  Mr.  Wordsworth  will  produce,  it  is  not 
lor  mc  to  prophesy  :  but  I  could  pronounce  with  the  liveliest  con- 
victions what  he  is  capable  of  producijig.  It  is  the  First  Genu- 
ine Philosophic  Poem.** 

M  [Travels  through  Nortii  and  South  Carolina,  &c.,  and  the  Cherokee 
country,  &c.,  by  W.  Bartram,  1792,  p.  36.  At  p.  397  of  this  book  Mr. 
Wordsworth  may  have  found  his  authority  for  the  strawlierry  gathering  of 
the  Cherokee  girls  spoken  of  in  Ruth.  "  He  told  of  girls — a  happy  out  !** 
&c.     S.  C'.] 

*"  [Mr.  Coleridge  has  spoken  of  **  the  poem  so  completely  Wordsworth'i 
commencing 

Three  years  she  grew  in  sun  and  shower." 

It  is  indeed  exquisitely  Words worthian,  and  there  are  many  others  of  our 
great  poet  which,  like  this,  some  in  an  equal  degree,  are  characterized  by 
a  most  transparent  diction  which  holds,  na  in  a  crystal  shrine,  a  subtle 
strain  of  tlu)\i^lit  and  teeling,  that  seems  so  intimately  united  with  the  pe- 
culiar words  in  which  it  is  uttered  as  to  be  almost  one  with  them.  Such 
are  the  Lines  to  H.  C,  six  years  old.  The  Highland  Girl,  She  was  a 
Phantom  of  delight,  and  others. 

Due  honor  is  done  to  Peter  Bell,  at  this  time,  by  students  of  poetry  in 

general,' but  some,  even  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  greatest  admirers,  do  not 

gtj'jte  «»tis/y  me  in  their  admiration  of  The  Wagoner,  a  poem  which  my 

dear  uncle,  Mr.  Southey,  preferred  eveiv  V^  t\\e  ^otmvw      IcK  \jdvII  metne 

Den^ungaart  hierin  niemandtn  au/dringtn,BA  VA«a\\\^vi^N|^*.  V  >N\^\^vxt<:'^ 
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The  preceding  criticism  will  not,  I  am  aware,  avail  to  over- 
<M>me  the  prejudices  of  those,  who  have  made  it  »  business  to 
attack  and  ridicule  Mr.  Wordsworth's  compositions. 

Truth  and  prudence  might  be  imaged  as  concentric  circles. 
The  poet  may  perhaps  have  passed  beyond  the  latter,  but  he  has 
confined  himself  far  within  the  bounds  of  the  former,  in  desig- 
nating these  critics,  as  "  too  petulant  to  be  passive  to  a  genuine 
poet,  and  too  feeble  to  grapple  with  him  •  *  *  *  men  of  palsied  ima- 
ginations, in  whose  minds  all  healthy  action  is  languid ; '"  *  *  who. 


my  way  of  thinking  on  nobody,  but  take  the  liberty,  for  my  own  gratifica- 
tion, to  express  it.  The  sketches  of  hill  and  valley  in  this  poem  have  a 
lightness  and  spirit — an  Allegro  touch — distinguishing  them  from  the  grave 
and  elevated  splendor  wh\ch  characterizes  Mr.  Wordswortli's  representa- 
tions of  Nature  in  general,  and  from  the  pensive  tenderness  of  those  in 
The  White  Doe,  while  it  harmonizes  well  with  the  human  interest  of  the 
piece :  indeed  it  is  the  harmonious  sweetness  of  the  composition  which  is 
moet  dwelt  upon  by  its  special  admirers.  In  its  course  it  describes,  with 
bold  brief  touches,  the  striking  mountain  tract  from  Grasmere  to  Keswick ; 
it  commences  with  an  evening  -  sturm  among  the  mountains,  presents  a 
lively  interior  of  a  country  inn  during  midnight,  and  concludes  after  bring- 
ing us  in  sight  of  St.  John's  Vale  and  the  Vale  of  Keswick  seen  by  day- 
break— "  Skiddaw  touched  with  posy  light,"  and  the  prospect  from  Nath- 
dale  FeU  "  hoar  with  the  frost- like  dews  of  dawn :"  thus  giving  a  beautiful 
and  well  contrasted  Panorama,  produced  by  the  most  delicate  and  masterly 
strokes  of  the  pencil.  Well  may  Mr.  Ruskin,  a  fine  observer  and  eloquent 
describer  of  various  classes  of  natural  appearances,  speak  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth as  the  great  poetic  landscape  painter  of  the  age.  But  Mr.  Ruskin 
has  found  how  seldom  the  great  landscape  painters  are  powerful  in  ex- 
pressing human  passions  and  afl'ections  on  canvas,  or  even  successful  in  the 
introduction  of  human  figures  into  their  foregrounds:  whereas  in  the 
poetic  paintings  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  the  landscape  is  always  subordinate  to 
a  higher  interest ;  certainly,  in  The  Wagoner,  the  little  sketch  of  human 
nature  which  occupies,  as  it  were,  the  front  of  that  encircling  back  ground, 
the  picture  of  Benjamin  and  his  temptations,  his  humble  friends  and  the 
mute  companions  of  his  way,  has  a  character  of  its  own,  combining  with 
eportiveness  a  homely  pathos,  which  must  ever  be  delightful  to  some  of 
those  who  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
poetry.  Jt  may  be  compared  with  the  ale-house  scene  in  Tam  O'Shanter, 
parts  of  Voss's  Luise  or  Ovid's  Baucis  and  Philemon  ;  though  it  diffejs  from 
each  of  them  as  much  as  they  differ  from  each  other.  The  Epilogue  car- 
ries on  the  feeling  of  the  piece  very  beavitif^Yk^.    ^.  C\ 


therefore,  feed  as  Ihe  many  direct  them,  o 
greedy  aftei^vicious  provocativea.'"" 

So  much  for  ihe  detractors  from  Wordsworth's  merits.     OatI) 
I  us  I  might  wisli  for  their  fuller  sympathy,  I 
dare  not  flatter  myself,  that  the  freedom  with  which  I  have  de* 
clared  my  opinions  concerning  both  his  theory  and  his  defects, 
most  of  which  are  more  or  less  ccnnected  with  his  theory,  either 
as  cause  or  effect,  will  be  satisfactory  or  pleasing  to  al/  the  poet'a    i 
admirers  and  advocates.     More  indiscriminate  tiian  mine  ibeir    i 
admiration  may  be  :  deeper  and  more  sincere  it  cannot  be.     But    ! 
1  have  advanced  no  opinion  either  for  praise  or  censure,  otheri  I 
than  as  texts  introductory  to  the  reasons  which  compel  me  to  tbriii>U 
il.     Above  all,  I  was  fully  coDvinced  that  such  a  criticism  wiq]] 
not  only  wanted ;  but  that,  if  executed  with  adequate  ability,  \t\,y 
must  conduce,  in  no  mean  degree,  to  Mr.  Wordsworth's  reputation. 
His  fame  belongs  to  another  age,  and  can  neither  be  occeleratfd 
nor  retarded.     How  small  the  proportion  of  the  defects  are  to  (he 
beauties,  I  have  repeatedly  declared  ;  and  that  no  one  of  them 
originates  in  deficiency  of  poetic  genius.     Hod  they  been  more 
and  greater,  1  should  still,  as  a  friend  to  his  literary  character  in 
the  present  age,  consider  an  analytic  display  of  them  as  pure 
gain  ;  if  only  it  removed,  as  surely  to  all  reflecting  minds  even 
Ihe  foregoing  analysis  must  have  removed,  the  strange  mistake, 
so  slightly  grounded  yet  so  widely  and  industriously  propagated, 
of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  turn  for  siviplicity  .'     I  am  not  half  as  much 
irritated  by  hearing  his  enemies  abuse  him  for  vulgarity  of  style, 
subject,  and  conception  ;  as  1  am  disgusted  with  the  gilded  side  of 
the  same  meaning,  as  displayed  by  some  aflected  admirers,  with 
whom  he  is,  forsooth,  a  "  sweet,  simple  poet!"  and  w  natural, 
that  little  master  Charles  and  his  younger  sister  are  so  charmed 
with  them,  that  they  play  at  "  Goody  Blake,"  or  at  "  Johnny  and 
Betty  Foy !" 

Were  the  collection  of  poems,  published  with  these  biographical 
sketches,  important  enough  (which  I  am  not  vain  enough  to  be- 


•» fSupplement  to  the  Preface.     P.  W.,  iiL.  p.  332. 
The  next  paragraph  to  this  sonlence,  "K\ftv  ismiSV  lwiV-T«A*,i«  ^th- 
•mt  reipeetiag  which  see  the  IntioAucVimi.    S.  C^ 
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iieve)  to  deserve  such  a  distinction ;  even  as  I  have  done,  so  would 
Ibe  dcneunto. 

For  more  than  eighteen  months  have  the  volume  of  Poems,  en> 
titled  Sibylline  Leaves,  and  the  present  volumes,  up  to  this  page, 
been  printed,  and  ready  for  publication.  But,  ere  I  speak  of  my- 
self in  the  tones  which  are  alone  natural  to  me  under  the  cir. 
oumstances  of  late  years,  I  would  fain  present  myself  to  the 
Reader  as  I  was  in  the  first  dawn  of  my  literary  life : 

When  hope  grew  round  me,  like  the  climbing  vine, 
And  fruits,  and  foliage,  not  my  own,  seem'd  mine !«» 

For  this  purpose  I  have  selected  from  the  letters,  which  I  wrote 
home  from  Germany,  those  which  appeared  likely  to  be  most 
interesting,  and  at  the  same  time  most  pertinent/to  the  title  of 
this  work. 

«  [Coleridge's  Poetical  Works,  i.,  p.  238.    S.  C. 

JHrahtrque  notcu  frandest  et  non  nta  poma     Georg.  u.,  v.  82.    Ed.] 
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LETTER  I. 

Oh  Sunday  morning,  September  16, 1796,  the  Hamba^  padt* ' 

aet  sail  from  Yarmouth,  and  I,  for  the  first  time  In  my  life,  be-' 
held  my  native  land  retiring  from  me.  At  the  moment  of  iti 
disappearance — in  all  the  ttirks,  churches,  chapels,  and  meeting- 
houses, in  which  the  greater  number,  I  hope,  of  my  countrymen 
wern  at  that  lime  aracmbled,  I  will  dare  question  whether  there 
was  one  more  ardent  prayer  offered  up  to  heaven  than  that  which 
I  then  preferred  for  my  country,  "  Now,  then"  (said  I  to  a  gen- 
tleman who  was  standing  near  me),  "  we  are  out  of  our  country." 
"  Not  yet,  not  yet !"  he  replied,  and  pointed  to  the  sea  ;  "  Thjs, 
too,  is  a  Briton's  country."  This  bon  mot  give  a  fillip  to  my 
spirits,  I  rose  and  looked  round  on  my  fellow-passengers,  who 
were  all  on  the  deck.  We  were  eighteen  in  number,  videlicet, 
five  Englishmen,  an  English  lady,  a  French  gentleman  and  his 
servant,  an  Hanoverian  and  his  servant,  a  Prussian,  a  Swede, 
two  Danes,  and  a  Mulatto  boy,  a  German  tailor  and  his  wife  (the 
smallest  couple  E  ever  beheld),  and  a  Jew,  We  were  all  on  the 
deck  ;  but,  in  a  short  time,  I  observed  marks  of  dismay,  TTse 
lady  retired  to  the  cabin  in  some  confpsion,  and  many  of  the 
fftoes  round  me  assumed  a  very  doleful  and  frog-colored  appear. 

'  ance  ;  and,  within  an  hour,  the  number  of  those  on  deck  was 
lessened  by  one  half.  I  was  giddy,  but  not  sick,  and  the  giddl. 
ness  soon  went  away,  but  left  a  feverishness  and  want  of  appe- 
tite, which  I  attributed,  in  great  measure,  to  the  atetHX  MephUU 

of  Aet  bilge-wateT ;  and  it  was  certaitiVj  wA  itit^wftA  Vi^  the 
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ezportations  from  the  cabin.  However,  I  was  well  enough  to 
join  the  able-bodied  passengers,  one  of  whom  observed,  not  in- 
aptly, that  Momus  might  have  discovered  an  easier  way  to  see  a 
man's  inside  than  by  placing  a  window  in  his  breast.  He  needed 
only  have  taken  a  salt-water  trip  in  a  packet-boat. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  a  packet  is  far  superior  to  a  stage- 
coach, as  a  means  of  making  men  open  out  to  each  other.     In  the 
latter,  the  uniformity  of  posture  disposes  to  dozing,  and  thedefini- 
tiveness  of  the  period  at  which  the  company  will  separate,  makes 
each  individual  think  more  of  those  to  whom  he  is  going,  than  of 
those  with  whom  he  is  going.     But,  at  sea,  more  curiosity  is 
excited,  if  only  on  this  account,  that  the  pleasant  or  unpleasant 
qualities  of  your  companions  are  of  greater  importance  to  you, 
from  the  uncertainty  how  long  you  may  be  obliged  to  liousc  with 
them.     Besides,  if  you  are  countrymen,  that  now  begins  to  form 
a  distinction  and  a  bond  of  brotherhood ;  and,  if  of  di^erent  coun- 
tries, there  are  new  incitements  of  conversation,  more  to  ask  and 
more  to  communicate.     I  found  that  I  had  interested  the  Danes 
in  no  common  degree.     I  had  crept  into  the  boat  on  the  deck  and 
fallen  asleep,  but  was  awakened  by  one  of  them,  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  aAernoon,  who  told  me  that  they  had  been  seeking 
me  in  every  hole  and  comer,  and  insisted  that  I  should  join  their 
party  and  drink  with  them.     He  talked  English  with  such  flu- 
ency, as  left  mo  wholly  unable  to  account  for  the  singular  and 
even  ludicrous  incorrectnejs  with  which  he  spoke  it.     I  went, 
and  found  some  excellent  wines,  and  a  dessert  of  grapes,  with  a 
pine-apple.     The  Danes  had  christened  me  Doctor  Teology,  and 
dressed  as  I  was,  all  in  black,  with  large  shoes  and  black  worsted 
stockings,  I  might  certainly  have  passed  very  well  for  a  Methodist 
missionary.     However,  I  disclaimed  my  title.     What,  then,  may 
you  be  ?     A  man  of  fortune  ?     No  ! — A  merchant  ?     No  I — A 
merchant's  traveller  ?     No ! — A  clerk  ?     No  ! — un  Philosaphe, 
perhaps  ?     It  was  at  that  time  in  my  life  in  which  of  all  possible 
names  and  characters  I  had  the  greatest  disgust  to  that  of  *^  tm 
Pkilasophe.''     But  I  was  weary  of  being  questioned,  and,  rather 
than  be  nothing,  or  at  the  best  only  the  abstract  idea  of  a  man,  I 
submitted,  by  a  bow,  even  to  the  aspersion  implied  in  lK<&  ^^^ 
«  m  PhiIosophe.''—The  Dane  then  mfonned  \tv%,  x^v^x.  ^  vcv^^ 
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present  paHy  were  Philosopliera  likewise.  Certes  we  wrre  noH 
of  the  Siaic  school,  for  wo  drank  nnd  talked  and  sitng,  till  way 
talked  and  sung  oil  logether ;  and  then  we  rose  and  danced  on 
the  deck  a  set  of  fiances,  which,  in  me  sense  of  the  word  al  least, 
were  very  intelligibly  and  sppropriaiely  entitled  reels.  Tho\ 
passengers,  who  lay  in  the  cabin  below  in  all  the  agonies  of  sea-.,] 
sickness,  must  have  found  our  hncchaiinlian  merriment  | 


HarBh  md  of  dissonant  mood  from  their  tompUint.' 

I  thought  so  at  the  lime  ;  and  (by  way,  I  suppose,  of  supporting 
my  newly-asaumed   philosophical  character)  I  ihoughl,   loo,  how 
closely  the  greater  number  of  our  virtues  are  connected  with  the    ' 
fear  of  death,  and  how  liiilc  sympathy  wc  bestow  on  pain,  where 
there  is  no  danger. 

The  two  Danes  were  brothers.  The  one  was  a  man  with  a 
clear  white  complexion,  white,  hair,  and  white  eyebrows  ;  looked 
silly,  and  nothing  that  he  uttered  gave  the  lie  to  his  looks.  The 
other,  whom,  by  way  of  eminence,  I  have  colled  lAe  Dune,  had 
likewise  white  hair,  but  was  much  shorter  than  his  brother, 
with  slender  limba,  and  a  very  thin  face  slightly  pock-fretten. 
This  nian  convinced  me  of  the  justice  of  an  old  remark,  that 
many  a  faithful  portrait  in  our  novels  and  farces  has  been  rashly 
censured  for  on  outrageous  caricature,  or,  perhaps,  nonentity. 
I  had  retired  to  my  station  in  the  boat*— he  came  and  seated  him- 
self by  my  side,  and  appeared  not  a  little  tipsy.  He  commenced 
the  conversation  in  the  most  magnilic  style,  and,  as  a  sort  of 
pioneering  to  his  own  vanity,  ho  flattered  mo  with  TOcft  gross- 
ness !  The  parasites  of  the  old  comedy  were  modest  in  the 
•omparison.  His  language  and  accentuation  were  so  exceed- 
ingly singular,  that  I  determined,  for  once  in  my  life,  to  take 
notes  of  a  conversation.  Here  it  follows,  somewhat  abridged, 
indeed,  but  in  all  other  respects  as  accurately  as  my  memory 
peimilled. 

T^  Daits.     Vat  imagination  !   vat  language !  vat  vaat  Bci> 

I  <  [Milton's  Sainton  Agoniita.    I.,  061.    S.C.] 
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ence  !  and  vat  eyes  !  vat  a  milk-vite  forehead  !     O  my  heafen  * 
vy,  you're  a  Got ! 

Answer.     You  do  me  too  much  honor,  Sir. 

The  Dane.  O  me  !  if  you  should  dink  I  is  flattering  you  ! — 
No,  no,  no  !  I  haf  ten  tousand  a  year — yes,  ten  tousand  a  year — 
yes,  ten  tousand  pound  a  year !  Veil — and  vhat  is  diiat  ?  a 
mere  trifle !  I  'ouldn't  gif  my  sincere  heart  for  ten  times  dhe 
money.  Yes,  you're  a  Grot !  I  a  mere  man  !  But,  my  dear 
friend  !  dhink  of  me,  as  a  man  !  Is,  is — I  mean  ask  you  now, 
my  dear  friend — is  I  not  very  eloquent  ?  Is  I  not  speak  English 
very  fine  ? 

Answ.  Most  admirably !  Believe  me.  Sir !  I  have  seldom 
heard  even  a  native  talk  so  fluently. 

The  Dane.  {Squeezing  my  hind  loiih  great  vehemence,)  My 
dear  friend  !  vat  an  aflfection  and  fidelity  ve  have  for  each  odher  ! 
But  tell  me,  do  tell  me, — Is  I  not,  now  and  den,  speak  some 
fault  ?     Is  I  not  in  some  wrong  ? 

Answ.  Why,  Sir!  perhaps  it  might  be  observed  by  nice 
critics  in  the  English  language,  that  -you  occasionally  use  the 
word  "  Is"  instead  of  "am."  In  our  best  companies  we  gene- 
rally say  I  am,  and  not  I  is  or  Fse.  Excuse  me,  Sir  !  it  is  a 
mere  trifle. 

The  Dane.  O  ! — is,  is,  am,  am,  am.  Yes,  yes — ^I  know,  1 
know. 

Answ.     I  am,  thou  art,  he  is,  we  are,  ye  are,  they  are. 

The  Dane.  Yes,  yes — I  know,  I  know — Am,  am,  am,  is  dhe 
prasens,  and  is  is  dhe  perfectum — yes,  yes — and  are  is  dhe  plus^ 
quam  perfectum. 

Answ.     And  art,  Sir  !  is  —  ? 

The  Dane.  My  dear  friend  !  it  is  dhe  plusquam  perfectum, 
no,  no— dhat  is  a  great  lie  ;  are  is  dhe  plusquam  perfectum — and 
art  is  dhe  plusquam  plue-perfectum — (then,  swinging  my  hand  to 
and  fro,  and  cocking  Jiis  Utile  bright  hazle  eyes  at  me,  that  danced 
with  vanity  and  urine) — You  see,  my  dear  friend  !  that  I  too  have 
some  lehming. 

Answ.     Learning,  Sir  ?     Who  dares  suspect  it  ?     Who  can 
listen  to  you  for  a  minute,  who  can  even  look  at  you^  hivvV^sv^^ 
^Tceiv'wg  the  extent  of  it  ? 


Tkb  Dane-  My  dear  Triedii ! — {tlien  with  a  would-be  hum^^i\ 
look,  and  in  a  Imte  of  voice  as  if  lie  was  reasoning)  I  could  notl 
talk  so  of  JirminM  and  imperfectum,  axid  JUturura  and  pIusijuntK'. 
piue-perfectam,  and  all  dhat,  my  dear  friend !  without  ioiat 
lehming  ? 

Answ.  Sir  !  a  man  like  you  cannot  talk  on  any  subject  with- , 
out  diauoverioi;  the  depth  of  his  information.  ' 

The  Dank.  Dhc  gmmmotic  Greek,  niy  friend  ;  ha !  ha  t' 
lia  !  [/aiighitig,  and  sipcngmg  my  hand  to  and  fro — then  with  aaud- 
den  transition  to  great  tolemnity)  Now  I  will  tell  you,  my  dear 
friend  !  Dliero  did  happen  about  me  va!  de  whole  historin.  of  r 
Denmark  reconi  no  instance  about  nobody  else.  Dbe  bishop  AM 
ask  me  rII  dhe  questions  nbout  all   dho  religion  in  dhe  Latin 


Answ,     The  grammar,  Sir?     The  language,  I  presume • 

The  Dane.  (.4  Ullk  offended.)  Grammar  is  language,  and 
language  is  grammar — 

Answ.     Ten  thousand  pardons  \ 

The  Dane.     Veil,  and  I  was  only  fourteen  years^ 

Answ.     Only  fourteeD  years  old  1 

Thb  Dane.  No  more.  I  vas  fourteen  years  old — and  he 
asked  me  all  questions,  religion  and  philosophy,  and  all  in  dhe 
Latin  language — and  I  answered  him  all  every  one,  my  dear 
friend !  all  in  dhe  Latin  language. 

Answ.     A  prodigy  !  an  absolute  prodigy  ! 

Thb  Dane.  No,  no,  no !  he  was  a  bishop,  a  great  superin- 
tendent. 

Answ.    Yes !  a  bishop. 

Thb  Dane.     A   bishop— not  &  mere  predioant,  not  a  pre- 

Answ.  My  dear  Sir  \  we  have  misunderstood  each  other.  I 
said  that  your  answering  in  Latin  at  so  early  an  age  was  a  pro. 
digy,  that  is,  a  thing  that  is  wonderful  ;  that  does  not  often 
happen. 

The  Dane.  OIUq  !  Dhere  is  not  von  instance  recorded  in 
dhe  whole  historia  of  Denmark. 

Axsw.    And  since  then.  Sir 1 

'T^Daob.  Iwa8sentoferto&Vie\eA\n^e«—*aau.c Island, tnd 
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dhere  I  had  no  more  to  do  vid  books.  No  !  no  !  1  put  my  geniu« 
anodhcr  way — and  I  haf  made  ten  tousand  pound  a  year.  Is  not 
dhat  gheniusy  my  dear  friend  ? — But  vat  is  money  ? — I  dliink  tht 
poorest  man  alive  my  equal.  Yes,  my  dear  friend!  my  little  for- 
tune  is  pleasant  to  my  generous  heart,  because  I  can  do  good — no 
man  with  so  little  a  fortune  ever  did  so  much  generosity — no 
person — no  man  person,  no  woman  person  ever  denies  it.  But 
we  arc  all  Got's  children. 

Here  the  Hanoverian  interrupted  him,  and  the  other  Dane,  the 
Swede,  and  the  Prussian  joined  us,  together  with  a  young  Eng- 
lishman who  spoke  the  German  fluently,  and  interpreted  to  me 
many  of  the  Prussian's  jokes.  The  Prussian  was  a  travelling 
merchant,  turned  of  threescore,  a  hale  man^  tall,  strong,  and 
stout,  full  of  stories,  gesticulations,  and  buffoonery,  with  the  soul 
as  well  as  the  look  of  the  mountebank,  who,  while  he  is  making 
you  laugh,  picks  your  pocket.  Amid  all  his  droll  looks  and  droll 
gestures,  there  remained  one  look  untouched  by  laughter ;  and 
that  one  look  was  the  true  face,  the  others  were  but  its  mask. 
The  Hanoverian  was  a  pale,  fat,  bloated  young  man,  whose 
father  had  made  a  large  fortune  in  London,  as  an  army-contrac- 
tor. He  seemed  to  emulate  the  manners  of  young  Englishmen 
of  fortune.  He  was  a  good-natured  fellow,  not  without  informa- 
tion or  literature  ;  but  a  most  egregious  coxcomb.  He  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  attending  the  House  of  Commons,  and  had  once 
spoken,  as  he  informed  me,  with  great  applause  in  a  debating 
society.  For  this  he  appeared  to  have  qualified  himself  with 
laudable  industry ;  for  he  was  perfect  in  Walker's  Pronouncing 
Dictionary,  and  with  an  accent,  which  forcibly  reminded  me  of 
the  Scotchman  in  Roderic  Random,  who  professed  to  teach  the 
English  pronunciation,  he  was  constantly  deferrliig  to  my  supe- 
rior judgment,  whether  or  no  I  had  pronounced  this  or  that  word 
with  propriety,  or  "  the  true  delicacy."  When  he  spoke,  though 
it  were  only  half  a  dozen  sentences,  he  always  rose ;  for  which 
I  could  detect  no  other  motive,  than  his  partiality  to  that  elegant 
phrase  so  liberally  introduced  in  the  orations  of  our  British 
legislators,  "  While  I  am  on  my  legs."  The  Swede,  whom,  for 
reasons  that  will  soon  appear,  I  shall  d\s\vu^\i\s\\  Vj  >Xv^  \N»xwi  ^ 
Nobility,  wfjLs  a  strong-featured,  scutv\-?oiC^^  ttv^w^Vva  siow^^-v. 
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ion  resembling  in  color,  a  red  hot  poker  beginning  to  cnooI.  Hi 
appeared  miserabl]^  dependent  on  the  Dane ;  but  was,  however, 
incomparably  the  best  informed  and  most  rational  of  the  party. 
Indeed  his  manners  and  conversation  discovered  liim  to  be  both  a 
man  of  the  world  and  a  gentleman.  The  Jew  was  in  the  hcdd : 
the  French  gentleman  was  lyin^  on  the  deck  so  ill,  that  I  oould 
observe  nothing  concerning  him,  except  the  affectionate  attentions 
of  his  servant  to  him.  The  poor  fellow  was  very  sick  himseli^ 
and  every  now  and  then  ran  to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  still  keep- 
ing his  eye  on  his  master,  but  returned  in  a  moment  and  seated 
himself  again  by  him,  now  supporting  his  head,  now  wiping  his 
forehead,  and  talking  to  him  all  the  while  in  the  most  soothing  tones. 
There  had  been  a  matrimonial  squabble  of  a  very  ludicrous  kind 
in  the  cabin,  between  the  little  Grerman  tailor  and  his  little  wife. 
He  hcCd  secured  two  beds,  one  for  himself  and  one  for  her.  This 
had  struck  the  little  woman  as  a  very  cruel  action  ;  she  insistckl 
upon  their  having  but  one,  and  assured  the  mate  in  the  most  pite- 
ous tones,  that  she  was  his  lawful  wife.  The  mate  and  the 
cabin  boy  decided  in  her  favor,  abused  the  little  man  for  his 
want  of  tenderness  with  much  humor,  and  hoisted  him  into  the 
same  compartment  with  his  sea-sick  wife.  This  quarrel  was  in- 
teresting to  me,  as  it  procured  me  a  bed,  which  I  otherwise  should 
not  have  had. 

In  the  evening,  at  seven  o'clock,  the  sea  rolled  higher,  and  the 
Dane,  by  means  of  the  greater  agitation,  eliminated  enough  of 
what  he  had  been  swallowing  to  make  room  for  a  great  deal 
more.  His  favorite  potation  was  sugar  and  brandy,  i.  e.  a  very 
little  warm  water  with  a  large  quantity  of  brandy,  sugar,  and 
nutmeg.  His  servant  boy,  a  black -eyed  Mulatto,  had  a  good- 
natured  round  face,  exactly  the  color  of  the  skin  of  the  walnut- 
kernel.  The  Dane  and  I  were  again  seated,  tcte-d'tiU,  in  the 
ship's  boat.  The  conversation,  which  was  now  indeed  rather  an 
oration  than  a  dialogue,  became  extravagant  beyond  all  that  I  ever 
heard.  He  told  me  that  he  had  made  a  large  fortune  in  the 
island  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  was  now  returning  to  Denmark  to 
enjoy  it.  He  expatiated  on  the  style  in  which  he  meant  to  live, 
and  the  great  undertakings  which  he  proposed  to  himself  to  com- 
menoe,  till,  the  brandy  aiding  his  \axvv\.7,  wv^\v\aNwafc^  and  ^^ 
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rulity  aiding  the  brandy,  he  talked  like  a.  madman — entieatcd 
me  to  accompany  him  to  Denmark — there  I  should  see  his  influ- 
ence with  the  government,  and  he  would  introduce  me  to  the 
king,  &c.,  <&c.  Thus  he  went  on  dreaming  aloud,  and  then 
passing  with  a  very  lyrical  transition  to  the  subject  of  generals 
politics,  he  declaimed,  like  a  member  of  the  Corresponding 
Society,  about  (not  concerning)  the  Rights  of  Man,  and  assured 
nie  that,  notwithstanding  his  fortune,  he  thought  the  poorest  man 
alive  his  equal.  "  All  are  equal,  my  dear  friend  !  all  are  cqunl ' 
Ve  are  all  Got's  children.  The  poorest  man  haf  the  same 
rights  with  me.  Jack !  Jack !  some  more  sugar  and  brandy. 
Dhere  is  that  fellow  now  !  He  is  a  Mulatto-^-but  he  is  my 
equal. — ^That's  right.  Jack!  {taking  the  sugar  and  brandy,) 
Here  you.  Sir  !  shake  hands  with  dhis  gentleman  !  Shake  hands 
with  Mje*  you  dog !     Dhere,  dhere  ! — We  are  all  equal,  my  dear 

'riend : ^Do  I  not  speak  like  Socrates,  and  Plato,  and  Cato — 

hey  were  all  philosophers,  my  dear  philosophe  !  all  very  great 

nen  ! — and  so  was  Homer  and  Virgil — but  they  were  poets. 

iTes,  yes !  I  know  all  about  it ! — But  what  can  anybody  say 

nore  than  this  ?     We  are  all  equal,  all  Got's  children.     I  haf 

\en  thousand  a  year,  but  I  am  no  more  dhan  de  meanest  man 

alive.     I  haf  no  pride  ;  and  yet,  my  dear  friend  !  I  can  say  do ! 

and  it  is  done.     Ha !  ha !  ha  !  my  dear  friend !     Now  dhere  is 

dhat  gentleman  (poindng  to  Nobility)  he  is  a  Swedish  baron — 

you  shall  see..    Ho !  {calHng  to  the  Swede)  get  me,  will  you,  a 

bottle  of  wine  from  the  cabin.     Swede. — ^Here,  Jack !  go  and 

get  your  master  a  bottle  of  wine  from  the  cabin.     Dane,     No, 

no,  no !  do  you  go  now — ^you  go  yourself— you  go  now  !     Swede. 

Hah  l-^Dane.     Now  go !     GJo,  I  pray  you.     And  the  Swede 

toerU/  f 

After  this  the  Dane  commenced  an  harangue  on  religion,  and 
mistaking  me  for  tin  philosophe  in  the  continental  sense  of  the 
word,  he  talked  of  Deity  in  a  declamatory  style,  very  much  re- 
sembling the  devotional  rants  of  that  rude  blunderer,  Mr.  Thomas 
Paine,  in  his  Age  of  Reasoning,  and  whispered  in  my  ear,  what 
damned  hypocrism  all  Jesus  Christ's  business  was.  I  dare  aver, 
that  few  men  have  less  reason  to  charge  ihemaeVic^  W^cv  >sA^^ 
iDg  in  pernfiage  than  myself.     1  should  YvaXft  \V\^  \\.v«et^^^«^ 
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thftl  it  is  a  Frenchman's  vice,  antJ  feel  a  pride  in  avoiding  it, 
cause  bur  own  language  is  tew  hone«t  lo  hnve  u  word  to  express  !i 
by.  But  in  liiis  instance  tlie  templation  had  been  too  powerful, 
and  I  have  placed  it  on  the  Hat  of  my  olTcnces.  Pericle*i 
Answered  one  of  his  dearest  friends,  who  had  solicited  him  on  B 
case  of  life  and  death,  to  take  an  equivocal  oath  for  his  preaerva. 
lion:  Debeo  amids  opitulari,  sed  usque  ad  deos.'  Friendship' 
herself  must  place  her  last  and  boldest  step  on  this  side  the  altar. 
^Vllftt  Pericles  would  not  do  to  save  a  friend's  life,  you  may  be 
assured  [  would  not  hazard  merely  (o  mill  the  chooolate-pot  of 
a  drunken  fool's  vanity  till  it  frothed  over.  Assuming  a  serioua 
look,  I  professed  myself  a  believer,  and  sunk  at  once  an  hundred 
fathoms  in  his  good  graces.  He  retired  to  his  cabin,  and  I 
wrapped  myself  up  in  my  great  ooat,  and  looked  at  the  water. 
A  beautiful  white  cloud  of  foam  at  momently  intervals  couraed 
by  the  side  of  the  vessel  with  a  roar,  and  little  stars  orfiame 
danoed  and  sparkled  and  went  out  in  it:  and  every  now  and 
then  light  detachments  of  this  white  cloud-like  foam  darted  off 
from  the  vessel's  side,  each  with  its  own  small  constellation,  over 
the  sea,  and  scoured  out  of  sight  like  a  Tortar  troop  over  a  wil- 


It  was  cold,  the  cabin  was  at  open  war  with  my  olfactories, 
and  I  found  reason  to  rejoice  in  my  great  coat,  a  weighty,  high< 
caped,  respectable  rug,  the  collar  of  which  turned  over,  and 
played  the  part  of  a  night-cap  very  passably.  In  looking  up  at 
two  or  three  bright  stars,  which  oscillated  with  the  motion  of  the 
sails,  I  fell  asleep,  but  was  awakened  at  one  o'clock,  Monday 
morning,  by  a  shower  of  rain.  I  found  myself  compelled  to  go 
down  into  the  cabin,  where  I  slept  very  soundly,  and  awoke  with 
a  very  good  appetite  at  breakfast  time,  my  nostrils,  the  moat 
placable  of  all  the  senses,  reconciled  to,  or  indeed  insensible  of 
the  mephilet. 

Monday,  Sept.  17th,  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  the  Swede, 
who  spoke  with  the  most  poignant  contempt  of  the  Dane,  whom  be 
described   as  a   fool,  purse-mad ;   but  he  coofinned  the  bo&sta 

'Jt-Mu/mHem.     It  behoTM  mc  to  side  with  xaj  Mend*,  bat  cMily  ■■  Ikr 
"tt-godt. 
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of  the  Dane  respecting  the  largeness  of  his  fortune,  which  he  had 
acquired  in  the  first  instance  as  an  advocate,  and  afterwards  as  a 
planter.  From  the  Dane  and  from  himself  I  collected  that  he 
was  indeed  a  Swedish  nobleman,  who  had  squandered  a  fortune, 
ihat  was  never*  very  large,  and  had  made  over  his  property  to  the 
Dane,  on  whom  he  was  now  utterly  dependent.  He  seemed  to 
suffer  very  little  pain  from  the  Dane's  insolence.  He  wus  in  a 
high  degree  humane  and  attentive  to  the  English  lady,  who  suf- 
fered most  fearfully,  and  for  wliom  he  performed  many  little 
offices  with  a  tenderness  and  delicacy  which  seemed  to  prove 
real  goodness  of  heart.  Indeed  his  general  manners  and  conver- 
sation were  not  only  pleasing,  but  even  interesting ;  and  I 
struggled  to  believe  his  insensibility  respecting  the  Dane  philoso- 
phical fortitude.  For  though  the  Dane  was  now  quite  sober,  his 
character  oozed  out  of  him  at  every  pore.  And  af\er  dinnel*, 
M  hen  he  was  again  flushed  with  wine,  every  quarter  of  an  hour 
or  perhaps  oftener,  he  would  shout  out  to  the  Swede,  "  Ho !  No- 
bility, go— do  such  a  thing  !  Mr.  Nobility  ! — tell  the  gentlemen 
such  a  story,  and  so  forth  ;"  with  an  insolence  which  must  have 
excited  disgust  and  detestation,  if  his  vulgar  rants  on  the  sacred 
rights  of  equality,  joined  to  his  wild  havoc  of  general  grammar, 
no  less  than  of  the  English  language,  had  not  rendered  it  so 
irresistibly  laughable. 

At  four  o'clock  I  observed  a  wild  duck  swimming  on  the 
waves,  a  single  solitary  wild  duck.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive, 
how  interesting  a  thing  it  looked  in  that  round  objectless  desert 
of  waters.  I  had  associated  such  a  feeling  of  immensity  with  the 
ocean,  that  I  felt  exceedingly  disappointed,  when  I  was  out  of 
sight  of  all  land,  at  the  narrowness  and  nearness  as  it  were  of  the 
circle  of  the  horizon.  So  little  are  images  capable  of  satisfying 
the  obscure  feelings  connected  with  words.  In  the  evening  the 
sails  were  lowered,  lest  we  should  run  foul  of  the  land,  which 
can  be  seen  only  at  a  small  distance.  And  at  four  o'clock,  on 
Tuesday  morning,  I  was  awakened  by  the  cry  of  "  land  !  land  !" 
It  was  an  ugly  island  rock  at  a  distance  on  our  lefl,  called  Hei- 
ligeland,  well  known  to  many  passengers  from  YartnovsxK  \a 
Hamburg,  who  have  been  obliged  by  eXotvo^  >N^^>\tfi.x  \a  \»^ 
weekt  %nd  weeks  in  weary  capUvily  o\\  *\X^  «Xtv^^^  ^"^  ^^  vsi.«^a. 


f*^"^ 
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money  by  the  exorbitant  demands  of  the  wretches  who  inhabit 
it.  So  at  least  the  sailors  informed  me. — ^Abont  nine  o'clock 
wo^w  the  main  land,  which  seemed  scarcely  able  to  hold  its 
head  above  water,  low,  flat,  and  dreary,  with  light-houses  and 
land-marks  which  seemed  to  give  a  character  and  language  to 
the  dreariness.  We  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  passing 
Neu-werk ;  though  as  yet  the  right  bank  only  of  the  river  was 
visible  to  us.  On  this  I  saw  a  church,  and  thanked  God  for  my 
safe  voyage,  not  without  affectionate  thoughts  of  those  I  had  left 
in  England.  At  eleven  o'clock  on  the  same  morning  we  arrived 
at  Cuxhaven,  the  ship  dropped  anchor,  and  the  boat  was  hoisted 
out,  to  carry  the  Hanoverian  and  a  few  others  on  shore.  The 
captain  agreed  to  take  us,  who  remained,  to  Hamburg  for  tea 
^ineas,  to  which  the  Dane  contributed  so  largely,  that  the  other 
passengers  paid  but  half  a  guinea  each.  Accordingly  we  hauled 
anchor,  and  passed  gently  Up  the  river.  At  CuiAarven  both  sides 
of  the  river  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather ;  we  could  now  see 
the  right  bank  only.  We  passed  a  multitude  of  English  traders 
that  had  been  waiting  many  weeks  for  a  wind.  In  a  short  time 
both  banks  became  visible,  both  flat  and  evidencing  the  labor  of 
human  hands  bv  their  extreme  neatness.  On  the  lefl  bank  I 
saw  a  church  or  two  in  the  distance ;  on  the  right  bank  we 
passed  by  steeple  and  windmill  and  cottage,  and  windmill  and 
single  house,  windmill  and  windmill,  and  neat  single  house,  and 
steeple.  These  were  the  objects  and  in  the*  succession.  The 
shores  were  very  green  and  planted  with  trees  not  inelegantly. 
Thirty-five  miles  from  Cuxhaven  the  night  came  on  us,  cmd,  as 
the  navigation  of  the  Elbe  is  perilous,  we  dropped  anchor. 

Over  what  place,  thought  I,  does  the  moon  hang  to  your  eye, 
my  dearest  friend  ?  To  me  it  hung  over  the  lefl  bank  of  the 
Elbe.  Close  above  the  moon  was  a  huge  volume  of  deep  black 
cloud,  while  a  very  thin  fillet  crossed  the  middle  of  the  orb,  as 
narrow  and  thin  and  black  as  a  ribbon  of  crape.  The  long 
trembling  road  of  moonlight,  which  lay  on  the  water  and  reached 
to  the  stem  of  our  vessel,  glimmered  dimly  and  obscurely.  We 
saw  two  OT  three  lights  from  the  right  bank,  probably  from  bed- 
iooms.  I  felt  the  striking  contraal  \ieVN^ftTv  \W  ^\\^i\ce  of  this 
n^ewtio  stream,  whose  banks  are  ^pu\o\ia  m\\v  \^wi  wAniotowbl 
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and  children,  and  flocks  and  herds — between  the  silence  by  night 
of  this  peopled  river,  and  the  ceaseless  noise,  and  uproar,  and 
loud  agitations  of  the  desolate  solitude  of  the  ocean.  The  pas- 
sengers below  had  all  retired  to  their  beds ;  and  I  felt  the  inter- 
est of  this  quiet  scene  the  more  deeply  from  the  circumstance 
of  having  just  quitted  them.  Por  the  Prussian  had  during  the 
whole  of  the  evening  displayed  all  his  talents  to  captivate  the 
Dane,  who  had  admitted  him  into  the  train  of  his  dependants. 
The  young  Englishman  continued  to  interpret  the  Prussian's 
jokes  to  me.  They  were  all  without  exception  profane  and 
abominable,  but  some  sufficiently  witty,  and  a  few  incidents, 
which  he  related  in  his  own  person,  were  valuable  as  illustrating 
the  manners  of  the  countries  in  which  they  had  taken  place. 

Five  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning  we  hauled  the  anchor, 
but  were  soon  obliged  to  drop  it  again  in  consequence  of  a  thick 
_  fog,  which  our  captain  feared  would  continue  the  whole  day ;  but 
about  nine  it  cleared  off*,  and  we  sailed  slowly  along,  close  by  the 
shore  of  a  very  beautiful  island,  forty  miles  from  Cuxhaven,  the 
wind  continuing  slack.  This  holm  or  island  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  length,  wedge-shaped,  well  wooded,  with  glades  of 
the  liveliest  green,  and  rendered  more  interesting  by  the  remark- 
ably neat  farm-house  on  it.  It  seemed  made  for  retirement 
without  solitude — a  place  that  would  allure  one's  friends,  while 
it  precluded  the  impertinent  calls  of  mere  visitors.  The  shores 
of  the  Elbe  now  became  njore  beautiful,  with  rich  meadows  and 
trees  running  like  a  low  wall  along  the  river's  edge  ;  and  peer- 
ing over  them,  neat  houses  and  (especially  on  the  right  bank)  a 
profusion  of  steeple-spires,  white,  black,  or  red.  An  instinctive 
taste  teaches  men  to  build  their  churches  in  flat  countries  with 
spire-steeples,  which,  as  they  cannot  be  referred  to  any  other 
object,  point,  as  with  silent  finger,  to  the  sky  and  stars,  and  some- 
times, when  they  reflect  the  brazen  light  of  a  rich  though  rainy 
sun-set,  appear  like  a  pyramid  of  flame  burning  heavenward.  I 
remember  once,  and  once  only,  to  have  seen  a  spire  in  a  narrow 
valley  of  a  mountainous  country.  The  effect  was  not  only 
mean  but  ludicrous,  and  reminded  me  against  my  wvlV  ^^  vcc^.  «*.- 
tinguisher;  the  close  neighborhood  of  lV\e  YA^tivqnx^Vwxv^^x.'^^ 
iBor  of  which  it  stood,  had  so  comp\eteVy  A^«lt^^^  ^^•^  ^"^^  ^^'^x>:^- 
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ed  it  of  all  connexion  with  tiie  sky  or  clouds.  Forty-six  Eng- 
lish miles  from  Cuzhaveny  and  sixteen  from  Hamburg, .  the 
Danish  village  Veder  ornaments  the  left  hank  with  its  blaok 
steeple,  and  close  by  it  is  the  wild  and  pastoral  hamlet  of  Schulau. 
Hitherto  both  the  right  and  left  bank,  green  to  the  very  brink, 
and  level  with  the  river,  resembled  the  shores  of  a  park  canal. 
The  trees  and  houses  were  alike  low,  sometimes  the  low  trees 
overtopping  the  yet  lower  houses,  sometimes  ^  the  low  houses 
rising  above  the  yet  lower  trees.  But  at  Schulau  the  left  bank 
rises  at  once  forty  or  fifty  feet,  and  stares  on  the  river  with  its 
perpendicular yofoc^e  of  sand,  thinly  patched  with  tufts  of  green. 
The  Elbe  continued  to  present  a  morei  and  more  lively  spectacle 
from  the  multitude  of  fishing  boats  and  the  flocks  of  sea  gulla 
wheeling  -round  them,  the  clamorous  rivals  and  companions  of 
the  fishermen ;  till  we  ccune  to  Blankaness,  a  most  interesting 
village  scattered  amid  scattered  trees,  over  three  hills  in  three 
divisions.  Each  of  the  three  hills  stares  upon  the  river,  with 
faces  of  bare  sand,  with  \<^hich  the  boats  with  their  bare  poles, 
standing  in  files  along  the  banks,  made  a  sort  of  fantastic  har- 
mony. Between  each  facade  lies  a  green  and  woody  dell,  each 
deeper  than  the  other.  In  short  it  is  a  large  village  made  up  of 
individual  cottages,  each  cottage  in  the  centre  of  its  own  little 
wood  or  orchard,  and  each  with  its  own  separate  path :  a  village 
with  a  labyrinth  of  paths,  or  rather  a  neighborhood  of  houses ! 
It  is  inhabited  by  fishermen  and  boat-makers,  the  Blankanese 
boats  being  in  great  request  through  the  whole  navigation  of  the 
Elbe.  Here  first  we  saw  the  spires  of  Hamburg,  and  firom  hence, 
as  far  as  Altona,  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe  is  uncommonly  pleas- 
ing, considered  as  the  vicinity  of  an  industrious  and  republican 
city — ^in  that  style  of  beauty,  or  rather  prettiness,  that  might 
tempt  the  citizen  into  the  country,  and  yet  gratify  the  taste 
which  he  had  acquired  in  the  town.  Summer-houses  and  Chi- 
nese  show.work  are  everywhere  scattered  along  the  high  and 
green  banks ;  the  boards  of  the  farm-houses  left  unplastered  and 
gaily  painted  with  green  and  yellow ;  and  scarcely  a  tree  nd 
out  into  shapes  and  made  to  remind  the  human  being  of  his  own 
power  and  intelligence  instead  of  live  wisdom  of  nature.  Still, 
hawerer,  these,  are  links  of  conxiexkia  \>e\?w^ca  \wi\3l  %xA  ^ysraa^ 
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try,  and  far  better  than  the  affectation  of  tastes  and  enjoynnenta 
for  which  men's  habits  have  disqualified  them.  Pass  them  by 
on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  with  the  burghers  of  Hamburg  smok. 
ing  their  pipes,  the  women  and  children  feasting  in  the  alcoves 
of  box  and  yew,  and  it  becomes  a  nature  of  its  own.  On  Wed- 
nesday, four  o'clock,  we  left  the  vessel,  and  passing  with  trouble 
through  the  huge  masses  of  shipping  that  seemed  to  choke  the 
wide  Elb  from  Altona  upwards,  we  were  at  length  landed  at  the 
Boom  House,  Hamburg. 


LETTER   II.        TO   A    LADY. 

Ratzeburg. 
Meine  liehe  Freundinn, 

See  ?uno  natural  the  German  comes  from  me^  though  I  have  not 
yet  been  six  weeks  in  the  country  ! — almost  as  fluently  as  Eng- 
lish from  my  neighboi  the  Amtsschreiher  (or  public  secretary), 
who  as  often  as  we  meet,  though  it  should  be  half  a  dozen  times 
in  the  same  day,  never  fails  to  greet  me  with — "  *  *  ddam  your 
ploot  uni  eyeSf  my  dearest  Englander  !  vJiee  goes  it !  " — which  is 
certainly  a  proof  of  great  generosity  on  his  part,  these  words 
being  his  whole  stock  of  English.  I  had,  however,  a  better 
reason  than  the  desire  of  displaying  my  proficiency  :  for  I  wished 
to  put  you  in  good  humor  with  a  language,  from  the  acquirement 
of  which  I  have  promised  myself  much  edification  and  the  means 
too  of  communicating  a  new  pleasure  to  you  and  your  sister 
during  our  winter  readings.  And  how  can  I  do  this  better  than 
by  pointing  out  its  gallant  attention  to  the  ladies  ?  Our  English 
affixy  essy  is,  I  believe,  confined  either  to  words  derived  from  the 
Latin,  as  actress^  directress^  &c.,  or  from  the  French,  as  mistress^ 
duchess,  and  the  like.  But  the  German,  thn^  eiv^VAft^  w^  v^  ^^- 
signate  the  sex  in  every  possible  teValioiv  o^  \\^^*  ^\v>aA  "^^ 
Amfmaan's  lady  ia  the  Frau  Amtmanmnn'-''Oa!^  BfevKteVKr^^^^^"^ 
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(by  the  by  the  h«ndsoincst  woipan  I  have  yet  seen  in  Germany 
is  die  allerHehsl?  Fran  AmUsckrciberinn — the  colonel's  liuly,  di 
Frau  OhntHiai  or  Colonellinn — an<i  even  the  parson's  wife,  (ft' 
Frou  Paslarinn.  But  1  am  especially  pleased  with  their  Fre 
undinn,  which,  unlike  the  ajiiica  of  the  Romans,  is  seldom  usei 
but  in  ila  best  and  purest  sinse-  Now,  1  know  i(  will  bo  saJd 
that  a  friend  is  already  something  more  than  Q  friend,  when  i 
man  feels  an  anxiety  to  express  to  iiimself  that  this  friend  is  i 
female ;  but  this  I  deny — in  tlial  sense  at  least  in  which  the  ob 
jectioQ  will  be  made,  I  would  hazard  the  impeachment  o( 
heresy,  rather  than  abandon  my  belief  that  there  is  a  sex  in  oui 
souls  as  well  as  in  their  perishable  garments ;  and  he  who  doci 
not  feel  it,  nijver  truly  loved  a  sister — nay,  is  not  capable  ever 
of  loving  B.  wife  as  she  deserves  to  be  loved,  if  she  indued  Ix 
worthy  of  that  holy  name. 

Now  I  know,  my  gentle  friend,  what  you  are  murmuring  U 
yourself — "  This  is  so  like  him !  running  away  after  the  firs 
bubble,  that  chance  has  blown  off  from  the  surface  of  his  fancy  . 
when  one  is  anxious  to  learn  where  he  is  and  what  he  has  seen.' 
Well  then  I  that  I  am  settled  at  Ratzeburg,  with  my  motives  anc 

the  particulars  of  my  journey  hither, will  infom 

you.  My  first  letter  to  him,  with  which  doubtless  he  has  edifiec 
your  whole  fireside,  left  me  safely  landed  at  Hamburg  on  th( 
Elbe  Stales,  at  the  Boon  House.  While  standing  on  the  stairs 
I  was  amused  by  the  contents  of  the  passage-boat  which  eroasei 
the  river  once  or  twice  a  day  from  Hamburg  to  Haarburg.  I 
was  stowed  close  with  all  people  of  all  nations,  in  all  sorts  of 
dresses;  the  men  all  with  pipes  in  their  mouths,  and  thew 
pipes  of  all  shapes  and  fancies — straight  and  wreathed,  simph 
and  complex,  loOg  and  short,  cane,  clay,  porcelain,  wood,  tin 
silver,  and  ivory ;  most  of  them  with  silver  chains  and  dlvei 
bowl-covers.  Pipes  and  boots  are  the  first  universal  character, 
iitic  of  the  male  Hamburgers  that  would  strike  the  eye  of  a  raw 
traveller.  But  I  forget  my  promise  of  joun.alizing  as  much  u 
possible. — Therefore,  &pir.  l&lh,  Afienuxm.  My  companion 
who,  70U  recollect,  speaks  the  French  language  with  unusual 
fix^riety,  had  formed  a  kind  of  coT\fi^etvUB.\  &o\uaintance  witt 

oaugrant,  who  appeared  lo  ^m  &  nAu  <^t  wnsa,  viA  ti^iM 
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manners  were  those  of  a  perfect  gentleman.  He  seemed  about 
ftfty  or  rather  more.  Whatever  is  unpleasant  in  French  man- 
ners  from  excess  in  the  degree,  had  been  softened  down  by  age 
or  affliction ;  and  all  that  is  delightful  in  the  kind,  alacrity  and 
delicacy  in  little  attentions,  dz;c.,  remained,  and  without  bustle, 
gesticulation,  or  disproportionate  eagerness.  His  demeanor  ex- 
hibited the  minute  philanthr.»py  of  a  polished  Frenchman,  tem- 
pered by  the  sobriety  of  the  English  character  disunited  from 
its  reserve.  There  is  someth  ng  strjuigely  attractive  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  gentleman  when  you  apply  the  word  emphatically, 
and  yet  in  that  sense  of  the  term  which  it  is  more  easy  to  feel 
than  to  define.  It  neither  includes  the  possession  of  high  moral 
excellence,  nor  of  necessity  even  the  ornamental  graces  of 
manner.  I  have  now  in  my  mind's  eye  a  person  whose  life 
would  scarcely  stand  scrutiny  even  in  the  court  of  honor,  much 
less  in  that  of  conscience ;  and  his  manners,  if  nicely  observed, 
would  of  the  two  excite  an  idea  of  awkwardness  rather  than  of 
elegance :  and  yet  every  one  who  conversed  with  him  felt  and 
acknowledged  the  gentleman.  The  secret  of  the  matter,  I  bellevo 
to  be  this — we  feel  the  gentlemanly  character  present  to  us, 
whenever,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  social  intercourse,  the 
trivial  not  less  than  the  important  through  the  whole  detail  of  his 
manners  and  deportment,  and  with  the  ease  of  a  habit,  a  person 
shows  respect  to  others  in  such  a  way,  as  at  the  same  time  implies 
in  his  own  feelings  an  habitual  and  assured  anticipation  of  reci* 
procal  resj:>ect  from  them  to  himself.  In  short,  the  genthmanh^ 
character  arises  out  of  the  feeling  of  Equality  acting,  as  a  Habit, 
yet  flexible  to  the  varieties  of  Rank,  and  modified  without  being 
disturbed  or  superseded  by  them.  This  description  will  perhaps 
explain  to  you  the  ground  of  one  of  your  own  remarks,  as  I  was 
Englishing  to  you  the  interesting  dialogue  concerning  the  causes 
of  the  corruption  of  eloquence.  "  What  perfect  gentlemen  these 
old  Romans  must  have  been !  I  was  impressed,  I  remember, 
with  the  same  feeling  at  the  time  I  was  reading  a  translation  of 
Cicero's  philosophical  dialogues  and  of  his  epistolary  correspond- 
ence :  while  in  Pliny's  Letters  I  seejned  to  have  a  different  feel- 
ing— he  gave  me  the  notion  of  a  very  Jine  ^exvXWxix^xv?'*  "^w^\^- 
lered  the  words  as  if  you  had  fell  tV\«il  \Y\fe  ^^ymcXVv^^  vcCv^^^^*^^ 
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substance  and  (he  increased  degree  altered  the  kind.  Pliny  waa 
the  courtier  of  an  absolute  monarch — Cicero  an  oristocrntic  re- 
publican. For  this  teaaon  the  character  of  gcnileinan,  in  the 
sense  to  which  1  have  confined  it,  is  frequent  in  England,  rare 
in  France,  and  found,  where  ft  is  found,  in  age  or  the  latest 
period  of  manhood ;  while  in  Germany  the  character  is  almost 
unknown.  But  the  proper  aniipode  of  a  genlleraan  is  to  be 
sought  for  among  the  Anglo-Annerican  democrats. 

I  owe  this  digression,  as  an  act  of  justice  to  this  amiable 
Frenchman,  and  of  humiliation  for  myself.  For  in  a  little  con- 
troversy between  ns  on  the  subject  of  French  poetry,  he  made 
me  feel  my  own  ill  behavior  by  the  silent  reproof  of  controst, 
and  when  I  afterwards  apologized  to  him  for  the  warmth  of  my 
langunge,  he  answered  me  with  a  cheerful  expression  of  surprise, 
and  an  immediate  compliment,  which  a  gentleman  might  both 
make  with  dignity  and  recoivft  with  pleasure.  I  was  pleased, 
therefore,  to  find  it  agreed  on,  that  we  should,  if  possible,  ake 
up  our  quarters  in  the  same  house.  My  friend  went  with  lim 
in  search  of  an  holel,  and  1  to  deliver  my  letters  of  recommin* 
lation. 

I  walked  onward  at  a  brisk  pace,  enlivened  not  so  much  by 
Rnything  I  actually  saw,  as  by  jhe  confused  sense  that  I  was  foi 
the  first  time  in  my  life  on  the  continent  of  our  planet.  1  seemed 
to  myself  !ikc  a  liberated  bird  that  had  been  hatched  in  an  aviary, 
who  now,  afler  his  first  soar  of  freedom,  poises  himself  in  the 
upper  air.  Very  naturally  I  began  to  wonder  at  all  things,  some 
for  being  so  like  and  some  for  being  so  unlike  the  things  in  Eng- 
land— Dutch  women  with  large  umbrella  hats  shooting  out  half 
a  yard  before  them,  with  a  prodigal  plumpness  of  petticoat  be. 
hind — the  women  of  Hamburg  with  caps  plaited  on  the  caul  with 
silver,  or  gold,  or  both,  bordered  round  with  stiffened  lace,  which 
itood  out  before  their  eyes,  but  not  lower,  so  that  the  eyes  spark- 
led through  it — the  Hanoverian  women  with  the  fore  part  of  the 
head  bare,  then  a  stiff  lace  standing  up  like  a  wall  perpendiculai 
on  the  cap,  and  the  cap  behind  lailed  with  an  enormous  quantity 
of  ribbon  which  lies  or  tosses  on  the  back  : 

"  Tbeir  viaiianiieB  wem'd  like  &  goodly  banner 
Spread  in  defiance  o(  aU  enetavea." 
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-The  ladies  all  in  Englisli  dresses,  all  rouged,  and  all  with 
bad  teeth :  which  you  notice  instantly  from  their  contrast  to  the 
almost  antmaly  too  glossy  motlier-of-pearl  whiteness  and  the  regu- 
larity of  the  teeth  of  the  laughing,  loud-talking  country-women 
and  servant-girls,  who,  with  their  clean  white  stockings  and  with 
slippers  without  heel  quarters,  tripped  along  the  dirty  streets^ 
as  if  ihey  were  secured  by  a  charm  from  the  dirt:  with  a  light- 
ness, too,  which  surprised  me,  who  had  always  considered  it  as 
one  of  the  annoyances  of  sleeping  in  an  Inn,  that  I  had  to  clatter^ 
up  stairs  in  a  pair  of  them.  The  streets  narrow ;  to* my  English 
nose  sufficiently  offensive,  and  explaining  at  first  sight  the  uni- 
versal use  of  boots  ;  witliout  any  appropriate  path  for  the  foot- 
passengers  ;  the  gable  ends  of  the  houses  all  towards  the  street, 
some  in  the  ordinary  triangular  form  and  entire  as  the  botanists 
say  ;  but  tlie  greater  number  notched  and  scolloped  with  more 
than  Chinese  grotesqueness.  Above  all,  I  was  struck  with  the 
profusion  of  windows,  so  large  and  so  many,  that  the  houses  look 
all  glass.  Mr.  Pitt's  window  tax,  with  its  pretty  little  additianals 
sprouting  out  from  it  like  young  toadlets  on  the  back  of  a  Suri- 
nam toad,  would  certainly  improve  the  appearance  of  the  Ham- 
burg houses,  which  have  a  slight  summer  look,  not  in  keeping 
with  their  size,  incongruous  with  the  climate,  and  precluding  that 
feeling  of  retirement  and  self-content,  which  one  wishes  to  associ- 
ate with  a  house  in  a  noisy  city.  But  a  conflagration  would,  I  fear, 
be  the  previous  requisite  to  the  production  of  any  architectural 
beauty  in  Hamburg :  for  verily  it  is  a  filthy  town.  I  moved  on 
and  crossed  a  multitude  of  ugly  bridges,  with  huge  black  deform- 
ities of  water  wheels  close  bv  them.  The  water  intersects  the 
city  everywhere,  and  would  have  furnished  to  the  genius  of  Italy 
the  capabilities  of  all  that  is  most  beautiful  and  'magnificent  in 
architecture.  It  might  have  been  the  rival  of  Venice,  and  it  is 
huddle  and  ugliness,  stench  and  stagnation.  The  Jungfer  Stieg 
(that  is.  Young  Ladies'  Walk),  to  which  my  letters  directed  me, 
made  an  exception.  It  was  a  walk  or  promenade  planted  with 
treble  rows  of  elm  trees,  which,  being  yearly  pruned  and  crop- 
ped, remain  slim  and  dwarf-like.  This  walk  occupies  one  side 
of  a  square  piece  of  water,  with  roairj  s>nwv&  aiv  \\  ^xVis:^^ 
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tame,  and,  moving  amoDg  the  swans,  showy  plea«iiie-boBt*  with 
ladies  in  them,  rowed  by  their  husBands  or  lovers.     *    •    *    • 

{Same  paragraphs  have  been  here  omitted.) 
*****  thus  embarrassed  by  sad  and  solemn  poUteness  still  more 
than  by  broken  English,  it  sounded  like  the  voice  of  an  old 
friend  when  I  heard  the  emigrant's  servant  inquiring  after  me. 
He  had  come  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  me  to  our  haieL 
Through  streets  and  streets  I  pressed  on  as  happy  as  a  child, 
and,  I  doubt  not,  with  a  childish  expression  of  ii:onderment  in 
tny  busy  eyes,  amused  by  the  wicker  wagons  with  movable 
benches  across  them,  one  behind  the  other  (these  were  the  hack- 
ney coaches)  ;  amused  by  the  sign-boards  of  the  shops,  on  which 
all  the  articles  sold  within  are  painted,  and  that  too  very  exactly, 
though  in  a  grotesque  confusion  (a  useful  substitute  for  language 
in  this  great  mart  of  nations)  ;  amused  with  the  incessant  tink- 
ling of  the  shop  and  house  door  bells,  the  bell  hanging  over  each 
door  and  struck  with  a  small  iron  rod  at  every  entrance  and 
exit ; — and  finally,  amused  by  looking  in  at  ihe  windows,  as  1 
passed  along ;  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  drinking  coifee  or  play- 
ing cards,  and  the  gentlemen  all  smoking.     1  wished  myself  a 
painter,  that  I  might  have  sent  you  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  card 
parties.     The  long  pipe  of  one  gentleman  rested  on  the  table,  its 
bowl  half  a  yard  from  his  mouth,  fuming  like  a  censer  by  the 
fish-pool — ^the  other  gentleman,  who  was  dealing  the  cards,  and 
of  course  had  both  hands  employed,  held  his  pipe  in  his  teeth, 
which  hanging  down  between  his  knees,  smoked  beside  his  ancles. 
Hogarth  himself  never  drew  a  more  ludicrous  distortion  both  of 
attitude  smd  physiognomy,  than  this  effort  occasioned ;  nor  was 
there  wanting  beside  it  one  of  those    beautiful  female  faces 
which  the  same  Hogarth,  in  whom  the  satirist  never^xtinguished 
that  love  of  beauty  which  belonged  to  him  as  a  poet,  so  often 
and  so  gladly  introduces,  as  the  central  figure,  in  a  crowd  of  hu- 
morous deformities,  which  figure  (such  is  the  power  of  true  ge- 
nius !)  neither  acts,  nor  is  meant  to  act  as  a  contrast ;  but  difiuses 
through  all,  and  over  each  of  the  group,  a  spirit  of  reconciliation 
and  human  kindness  ;  and,  even  when  the  attention  is  no  longer 
consciously  directed  to  the  cause  of  this  feeling,  still  blends  its 
tBDdcmess  with  our  laughter ;  and  VVvua  ^teN^Tv\a  ^^  ybsJoxi^h^ 
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merrimeDt  at  the  whims  of  nature  of  the  foibles  of  humofs  Cft 
our  fellowmen  from  degenerating  into  the  heart-poison  of  con« 
tempt  or  hatred. 

Our  hotel  die  wilde  man  (the  sign  of  which  was  no  bad  like- 
ness of  the  landlord,  who  had  ingrafted  on  a  very  grim  face  a 
restless  grin,  that  was  at  every  man's  service,  and  which  indeed, 
like  an  actor  rehearsing  to  himself,  he  kept  playing  in  expectation 
of  an  occasion  for  it) — ^neither  our  hotel,  I  say,  nor  its  landlord 
were  of  the  genteelest  class.  But  it  has  one  great  advantage 
for  a  stranger,  by  being  in  the  market  place,  and  the  next  neigh- 
bor of  the  huge  church  of  St.  Nicholas :  a  church  with  shops 
and  houses  built  up  against  it,  out  of  which  wens  and  warts  its 
high  massy  steeple  rises,  necklaced  near  the  top  with  a  round  of 
large  gilt  balls.  A  better  pole-star  could  scarcely  be  desired. 
Long  shall  I  retain  the  impression  made  on  my  mind  by  the 
awful  echo,  so  loud  and  long  and  tremulous,  of  the  deep-toned 
clock  within  this  church,  which  awoke  me  at  two  in  the  morning 
from  a  distressful  dream,  occasioned,  I  believe,  by  the  feather 
bed,  which  is  here  used  instead  of  bed-clothes.  I  will  rather 
carry  my  blanket  about  with  me  like  a  wild  Indian,  than  submit 
to  this  abominable  custom.  Our  emigrant  acquaintance  was, 
we  found,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  celebrated  Abbe  de  Lisle  : 
and  from  the  large  fortune  which  he  possessed  under  the  mo- 
narchy, had  rescued  sufficient  not  only  for  independence,  but  for 
respectability.  He  had  offended  some  of  his  fellow-emigrants  in 
London,  whom  he  had  obliged  with  considerable  sums,  by  a  re- 
fusal to  make  further  advances,  and  in  consequence  of  their 
intrigues  had  received  an  order  to  quit  the  kingdom.  I  thought 
it  one  proof  of  his  innocence,  that  he  attached  no  blame  either 
to  the  alien  act,  or  to  the  minister  who  had  exerted  it  against 
him ;  and  a  still  greater,  that  he  spoke  of  London  with  rapture, 
and  of  his  favorite  niece,  who  had  married  and  settled  in  Eng- 
land, witli  all  the  fervor  and  all  the  pride  of  a  fond  parent.  A 
man  sent  by  force  out  of  a  country,  obliged  to  sell  out  of  the 
stocks  at  a  great  loss,  and  exiled  from  those  pleasures  and  that 
style  of  society  which  habit  had  rendered  essential  to  his  hdppi. 
ness,  whose  predominant  feelings  were  yet  all  of  a  ^rlv^\fc  ^^i-. 
ture,  resentment  for  friendsWp  outraged,  wv^«jcv^\3^^^^'t\^^a\«i5;\^ 
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affections  interrupted— -euch  a  man,  I  think,  I  oould  dare  wamuU 
guiltless  of  tgpumnage  in  any  service,  most  of  all  in  that  of  the 
present  French  Directory.  He  spoke  with  ecstasy  of  Paris 
under  the  Monarchy :  and  yet  the  particular  facts,  which  made 
up  his  description,  left  as  deep  a  conviction  on  my  mind«  "of 
French  worthlessness,  as  his  own  tale  had  done  of  emigrant 
ingratitude.  Since  my  arrival  in  Germany,  I  have  not  met  a 
single  person,  even  among  those  who  abhor  the  Revolution,  that 
spoke  with  favor,  or  even  charity,  of  the  French  emigrants. 
Though  the  belief  of  their  influence  in  the  organizafion  of  this 
disastrous  war  (from  the  horrors  of  which.  North  .Germany 
deems  itself  only  reprieved,  not  secured),  may  have  some  share 
in  the  general  aversion  with  which  they  are  regarded :  yet  I  am 
deeply  persuaded  that  the  far  greater  part  is  owing  ta  their  own 
profligacy,  to  their  treachery  and  hardheartedness  to  each  other, 
and  the  domestic  misery  or  corrupt  principles  which  so  many  of 
them  have  carried  into  the  families  of  their  protectors.  My 
heart  dilated  with  honest  pride,  as  I  recalled  to  mind  the  stern 
yet  amiable  characters  of  the  English  patriots,  who  sought  re- 
fuge on  the  Continent  at  the  Restoration !  O  let  not  our  civil 
war  under  the  first  Charles  be  paralleled  with  the  French  revo- 
lution !  In  the  former,  the  chalice  overflowed  from  excess  of 
principle;  in  the  latter,  from  the  fermentation  of  the  dregs! 
The  former  was  a  civil  war  between  the  virtues  and  virtuous 
prejudices  of  the  two  parties ;  the  latter,  between  the  vices. 
The  Venetian  glass  of  the  French  monarchy  shivered  and  flew 
asunder  with  the  working  of  a  double  poison. 

SepU  20th.  I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Klopstock,  the  brother 
of  the  poet,  who  again  introduced  me  to  Professor  Ebeling,  an 
intelligent  and  lively  map,  though  deaf:  so  deaf,  indeed,  that  it 
was  a  painful  effort  to  talk  with  him,  as  we  were  obliged  to  drop 
all  our  pearls  into  a  huge  ear-trumpet.  From  this  courteous 
and  kind-hearted  man  of  letters  (I  hope  the  German  literati  in 
general  may  resemble  this  first  specimen)  I  hoard  a  tolerable 
Italian  pun,  and  an  interesting  anecdote.  When  Buonaparte 
was  in  Italy,  having  been  irritated  by  some  instance  of  perfidy,  he 
stud,  ID  a  Joud  and  vehement  tone,  in  a  public  company — "'tis  a 
irue  proverb,  gU  lialiani  tuili  lodroni"— \\W\.  \^^  \)\e  KoJUatw^  nil 
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phmderers.)  A  lady  had  the  courage  to  reply,  "  Non  tuUi  ;  ma 
BVONA  pabte''  {not  ally  hut  a  good  'part,  or  Btwnaparte).  This,  I 
confess,  sounded  to  my  ears  as  one  of  the  many  good  things  that 
191^^  have  been  said.  The  anecdote  is  more  valuable;  for 
it 'instances  the  ways  and  means  of  French  insinuation.  Hoche 
had  received  much  information  concerning  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try  from  a  map  of  unusual  fulness  and  accuracy,  the  maker 
of  which,  he  heard,  resided  at  DCksseldorf.  At  the  storming  of 
Dttsseldorf  by  the  French  army,  Hoche  previously  ordered  that 
the  house  and  property  of  this  man  should  be  preserved,  and  in- 
trusted the  performance  of  the  order  to  an  officer  on  whose  troop 
he  could  rely.  Finding,  afterwards,  that  the  man  had  escaped 
before  the  storming  commenced,  Hoche  exclaimed,  ''  He  had  no 
reason  to  flee !  It  is  Jbr  such  men,  not  against  them,  that  the 
French  nation  makes  war,  and  consents  to  shed  the  blood  of  its 
children."     You  remember  Milton's  sonnet — 

"  The  great  Emathian  conqueror  bid  spare 
The  house  of  Pindarus  when  temple  and  tower 
Went  to  the  fi^round  " < 

Now,  though  the  Dusseldorf  map< maker  may  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  Theban  bard,  as  the  snail,  that  marks  its  path  by 
lines  of  film  on  the  wall  it  creeps  over,  to  the  eagle  that  soars 
sunward  and  beats  the  tempest  with  its  wings,  it  does  not,  there- 
fore, follow  that  the  Jacobin  of  France  may  not  be  as  valiant  a 
general,  and  as  good  a  politician,  as  the  madman  of  Macedon. 

From  Professor  Ebeling's  Mr.  Klopslock  accompanied  my 
friend  and  me  to  his  own  house,  where  I  saw  a  fine  bust  of  his 
•brother.  There  was  a  solemn  and  heavy  greatness  in  his  coun- 
tenance, which  corresponded  to  my  preconceptions  of  his  style 
and' genius.  I  saw  there,  likewise,  a  very  fine  portrait  of  Les- 
sing,  whose  works  are  at  present  the  chief  object  of  my  admira- 
tion.  His  eyes  were  uncommonly  like  mine  ;  if  anything, 
rather  larger  and  more  prominent.  But  the  lower  part  of  his 
face  and  his  nose — O  what  an  exquisite  expression  of  elegance 
and  sensibility  ! — There  appeared  no  depth,  weight,  or  compre- 

*  Soanet  riii    *'  Captain^  or  Colonel,  or  Kn\|^U  in  wti^»T 
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hensivenesft  in  the  forehead. — ^The  whole  fkoe  ^seemed  to  waf, 
that  Lessing  was  a  man  of  quick  and  voluptuous  feelings ;  of  an 
active  but  light  fancy ;  acute,  yet  acute  not  in  the  observatioD 
of  actual  life,  but  in  the  arrangements  and  management  of  the 
ideal  world,,  that  is,  in  taste,  and  in  metaphysics.  I  assure  you 
that  I  wrote  these  very  words  in  my  memorandum-book  with  the 
})ortrait  before  my  eyes,  and  when  I  knew  nothing  of  Lessing 
but  his  name,  and  that  he  was  a  Grerman  writer  of  eminence. 

We  consumed  two  hours  and  more  over  a  bad  dinner,  at  the 
table  d^hdie.  ^^Patience  at  a  German  ordinary,  sndUng  ai  time.** 
The  Germans  are  the  worst  cooks  in-43urope.  There  is  placed, 
for  every  two  persons,  a  bottle  of  common  wine — Rhenbh  and 
Claret  alternately  ;  but,  in-  the  houses  of  the  opulent,  during  the 
many  and  long  intervals  of  the  dinner,  the  servants  hand  round 
glasses  of  richer  wines.  At  the  Lord  of  Culpin's  they  carhe  in 
this  order.  Burgundy — Madeira — ^Port — Frontiniac — Pacchia- 
retti — Old  Hock — Mountain — Champagne — Hock  again — Bishop, 
and,  lastly,  Punch.  A  tolerable  quantum,  methinks  !  The  last 
dish  at  the  ordinary,  viz.  slices  of  roast  pork  (for  all  the  larger 
dishes  are  brought  in,  cut  up,  and  first  handed  round,  and  then 
set  on  the  table)  with  stewed  prunes  and  other  sweet  fruits,  and 
this  followed  by  cheese  and  butter,  with  plates  of  apples,  reminded 
me  of  Shakspeare,'  and  Shakspeare  put  it  in  my  head  to  go  to 
the  French  comedy. 

Bless  me !  why  it  is  worse  than  our  modern  English  plays ! 
The  first  act  informed  me,  that  a  court-martial  is  to  be  held  on  a 
Count  Vatron,  who  had  drawn  his  sword  on  the  colonel,  his  bro- 
ther-in-law. The  officers  plead  in  his  behalf — in  vain  !  His 
wife,  the  Colonel's  sister,  pleads  with  most  tempestuous  agonies 
— in  vain  !  She  falls  into  hysterics  and  faints  away,  to  the 
dropping  of  the  inner  curtain  !  In  the  second  act,  sentence  of 
death  is  passed  on  the  Count — ^his  wife,  as  frantic  and  hysterical 

*  **  Slender.     I  bruised  my  shin  with  playing  with  sword  and  dajBcger  for 

a  dish  of  stewed  prunes,  and  by  my  troth  I  cannot  abide  the  smell  of  hot 

meat  since."— So  again,  Evafit.    **  I  will  make  an  end  of  my  dinner. 

ibere'M  pippins  and  cheese  to  come.**    \J\eii'3  "^Vit^  qI'^  vcAsttst.    A.ct  i„ 

Sc.  1  and  Sc.  9.    S.  C] 
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M  bsfcre  :  more  k  (good,  induBtrioua  creature  !)  she  could  not 
be  The  third  uid  last  act,  the  wife  still  frantio,  very  frantic 
indeed  ! — the  soldiere  juat  about  to  fire,  the  handkerchief  actually 
dropped ;  when,  reprieve  !  reprieve  !  is  heard  from  behind  the 
scenes,  and  in  comes  Prince  Somebody,  pardons  the  Count,  and 
the  wife  is  still  frantic,  only  with  joy  ;  thai  was  all ! 

O  dear  lady  !  this  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  laughter  is  fol- 
lowed by  mclnnchoty  :  for  such  is  the  kirid  of  drama  which  is 
now  substituted  everywhere  for  Shakspeare  and  Racine.  You 
well  know,  that  I  offer  violence  to  my  uwn  feelings  in  joining 
these  names.  But  however  meanly  I  may  think  of  the  French 
serious  drama,  even  in  its  most  perfect  specimens ;  and  with 
whatever  right  I  may  complain  of  its  perpetual  falsification  of  iho 
langQage,  and  of  the  coDne.\ion3  and  transitions  of  thought,  which 
Nature  has  appropriated  to  states  of  passion  ;  still,  however,  the 
French  tragedies  are  consistent  works  of  art,  and  the  offspring 
of  great  intelleciual  power.  Preserving  a  fitness  in  the  parts, 
and  a  harmony  in  the  whole,  they  form  a  nature  of  their  own, 
though  a  false  nature.  Still  they  excite  the  minds  of  the  specta- 
tors to  active  thought,  to  a  striving  afler  ideal  excellence.  The 
soul  is  not  stupified  into  mere  sensations  by  a  worthless  sympathy 
with  our  own  ordinary  sufferings,  or  an  empty  curiosity  for  the 
surprising,  undignified  by  the  language  or  the  situations  which 
awe  and  delight  the  imagination.  What  (I  would  ask  of  the 
crowd  that  press  forward  to  the  pantomimic  tragedies  and  weep- 
ing comedies  of  Kotzebue  and  his  imitators'),  what  are  you  seek- 
ing ?  Is  it  comedy  t  But  in  the  comedy  of  Shakspeare  and 
Moli^re,  the  more  accurate  my  knowledge,  and  the  more  pro- 
foundly 1  think,  the  greater  is  the  satisfaction  that  mingles  with 
my  laughter.  For  though  the  qualities  which  these  writers 
portray  are  ludicrous  indeed,  either  from  the  kind  or  the  excess, 
and  exquisitely  ludicrous,  yet  are  they  the  natural  growth  of  the 
human  mind,  and  such  as,  with  more  or  less  change  in  the 
drapery,  I  can  apply  to  my  own  heart,  or  at  least  to  whole  classes 
of  my  fellow. creatures.  How  often  are  not  the  moralist  and  the 
metaphysician  otfliged,  for  the  happiest  iliust'' uious  9f  general 

■  See  note  at  the  end  at  iV\B\&U*T. 


trutiis  aud  the  subordinate  laws  of  human  thought  and  aclion^, 
quotations,  nol  only  from  the  tragic  characters,  but  equally  fro 
t)>e  Juques,  PaUtuQ*,  and  even  from' the  fools  and  clowns  of  Sba 
ttpeare,  or  from  the  Miser,  Hypochoudriaat,  aud  Hypocrite,  < 
Moli^re  !  Say  not  that  I  am  recommending  abstractions :  f 
these  class-characteristics,  which  constitute  the  instruciivene 
of  a  character,  are  so  modified  and  particulariaed  iu  each  pers 
of  [tie  Shakspearian  Draniu,  that  life  itself  does  not  excite  mo 
distinctly  that  sense  of  individuality  which  belongs  to  real  exit 
ence.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  one  of  the  essential  prope 
tics  of  geometry  is  not  less  essential  to  dramatic  excellence,  ac 
(if  I  may  montion  hb  name  without  pedantry  to  a  lady)  Arislot 
has  aocordingly  required  of  lUe  poet  an  involution  of. the  unive 
sol  iu  the  individual.  The  chief  dilTereuees  are,  that,  in  gcom 
try,  it  is  the  universal  truth  itself  which  is  uppermost  in  the  co 
eciousness  ;  in  poetry,  the  individual  form  in  which  the  truth 
clothed.  With  the  ancients,  and  not  less  with  the  elder  dram 
,  tisls  of  England  and  France,  both  comedy  and  tragedy  we 
considered  as  kinds  of  poetry.  They  neither  sought  in  oomei 
to  make  us  laugh  merely,  much  less  1o  make  us  laugh  by  wi 
faces,  accidents  of  jai^n,  slang  phrases  for  the  day,  or  the  clot 
ing  of  common-place  morals  iu  metaphors  drawn  from  the  sho 
or  mechanic-occupations  of  their  characters  ; '  nor  did  they  co 
descend,  in  tragedy,  to  wheedle  away  the  applause  of  the  spect 
tors  by  representing  before  them  fac-similes  of  their  own  mei 
selves  in  all  their  existing  meanness,  or  to  work  on  their  sluggi: 
sympathies  by  a  pathos  not  a  whit  more  respectable  than  tl 
maudlin  tears  of  drunkenness.  Their  tragic  scenes  were  meai 
to  affect  us,  indeed,  but  within  the  bounds  of  pleasure,  and  i 
union  with  the  activity  both  of  our  understanding  and  imagin: 
Iton.  They  wished  to  transport  the  mind  to  a  sense  of  its  poss 
greatness,  and  to  implant  the  germs  of  that  greatness  during  tl 
temporary  oblivion  of  the  worthless  "  thing  we  are,"  and  of  tl 
peculiar  state  in  which  each  man  happeru  to  be ;  suspending  oi 
individual  recollections,  and  lulling  them  to  sleep  amid  the  muai 
of  nobler  thoughta. 
.  JZi^ /~~(inethiniu  I  hear  the  apokeaman  of  the  crowd  repl; 
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^— ^—  «  ' 

and  we  will  listen  tP  him.     I  am  the  plaintiff,  and  he .  the  de« 
fendant.)- 

Defendant.  Hold  !  are  not  our  modern  sentimental  plays 
filled  with  the  best  Christian  morality  ? 

Plaintiff.  Yes  !  just  as  much  of  it,  and  just  that  part  of  it, 
which  you  can  exercise  without  a  single  Christian  virtue— with- 
out a  single  sacrifice  that  is  really  painful  to  you  ? — just  as  much 
as  flatters  you,  sends  j'ou  away  pleased  with  your  own  hearts, 
and  quite  reconciled  to  your  vices,  which  can  never  be  thought 
'very  ill  of,  when  they  keep  such  good  company,  and  walk  hand 
in  hand  with  so  much  compassion  and  generosity ;  adulation  so 
loathsome,  that  you  would  spit  in  the  man's  facjj  who  dared 
Dffer  it  to  you  in  a  private  company,  unless  you  interpreted  it  as 
insulting  irony,  you  appropriate  with  infinite  satisfaction,  when 
you  share  the  garbage  with  the  whole  stye,  and  gobble  it  out  of 
a  common  trough.  No  Caesar  must  pace  your  boards — ^no  An- 
tony, no  royal  Dane,  no  Orestes,  no  Andromache  ! — 

D.  No :  or  as  few  of  them  as  possible.  What  has  a  plain 
citizen  of  London,  or  Hamburg,  to  do  with  your  kings  and  queens, 
and  your  old  school-boy  Pagan  heroes  ?  Besides,  everybody 
knows  the  stories  ;  and  what  curiosity  can  we  feel ; — 

P.  What,  Sir,  not  for  the  manner  ? — not  for  the  delightful 
language  of  the  poet  ? — not  for  the  situations,  the  action  and  re- 
action of  the  passions  ? 

D.  You  are  hcisty.  Sir !  the  only  curiosity  we  feel,  is  in  the 
story  :  and  how  can  we  be  anxious  concerning  the  end  of  a  play, 
or  be  surpri-^d  by  it,  when  we  know  how  it  will  turn  out  ? 

P.  Your  pardon,  for  having  interrupted  you  !  we  now  under- 
stand eac+»  other.  You  sef  k  then,  in  a  tragedy,  which  wise  men 
of  old  heM  for  the  highest  effort  of  human  genius,  the  same  gra- 
tification as  that  you  receive  from  a  new  novel,  the  last  German 
romance,  and  other  dainties  of  the  day,  which  can  be  enjoyed 
but  once.  If  you  carry  these  feelings  to  the  sister  art  of  Paint- 
ing, Michael  Angelo's  Sixtine  Chapel,  and  the  Scripture  Gallery 
of  Raphael,  can  expect  no  favor  from  you.  You  know  all  about 
them  beforehand  ;  and  are,  doubtless,  more  familiar  with  the  sub- 
jects of  those  paintings,  than  with  the  tragic  tale^  o^xJw^  Vx^vssrsa 
or  heroic  ages.     There  is  a  consistency,  xYvex^^ox^^viv'^Q^ix  -^'^^^ 


ference  of  eonteiiiporary  writers:  for  the  great  men  of  fonni 
times,  those  at  least  who  were  deemed  great  hy  our  auccslor 
sought  so  little  lo  gratify  this  kind  of  curiosity,  lh»t  tlicy  seci 
to  have  regarded  the  story  in  a  not  much  higher  light  thau  ti 
painter  regards  his  canvas :  as  that  on,  not  by,  which  they  wei 
to  display  their  appropriate  exceileooe.  No  work,  resembling 
tale  or  romance,  can  well  show  less  variety  of  invention  in  th 
ineidents,  or  less  anxiety  in  weaving  them  together,  than  the  Do 
QirixoTE  of  Cervantes.  Its  admirers  feel  the  disposition  to  g 
back  and  re-peruse  some  preceding  chopter,  at  least  ten  timi 
for  once  thut  they  find  any  eagerness  to  hurry  forwards  :  or  ope 
the  book  on  those  parts  which  they  best  recollect,  even  as  we  vis 
those  friends  oftenest  whom  we  love  most,  and  with  whose  cht 
racters  and  actions  we  are  the  most  intimately  acquainted.  I 
the  divine  Ariosto  (as  his  countrymen  call  this,  their  darlin 
Doel),  I  question  whether  there  be  a  single  lale  of  his  own  invei 
tion,  or  the  elements  of  which  were  not  familiar  to  the  readers  o 
"  old  romance."  I  will  pass  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  thougl 
it  even  necessary  lo  the  fable  of  a  tragedy,  tliat  its  substanc 
should  be  previously  known.  That  there  had  been  at  least  fifl 
tragedies  with  the  same  title,  would  be  one  of  the  motives  whic 
determined  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  in  the  choice  of  Electra  t 
a  subject.     But  Milton — 

D,  Aye,  Millon,  indeed  ! — t>ut  do  not  Dr.  Johnson  and  otht 
great  men  tell  us,  that  nobody  now  reads  Milton  but  as  a  task 

P.  So  much  the  worse  for  them,  of  whom  this  can  be  trtil 
said !  But  why  then  do  you  pretend  to  admire  Shakspeare 
The  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  hit  dramas  were,  as  far  as  th 
names  and  the  main  incidents  are  concerned,  already  stock  playt 
All  the  stories,  at  least,  on  which  they  are  built,  pre-existed  i 
the  chronicles,  ballads,  or  translations  of  contemporary  or  pn 
ceding  English  writers.  Why,  1  repeat,  do  you  pretend  to  ac 
mire  Shakspeare }  Is  it,  perhaps,  that  you  only  pretend  t 
admire  him  ?  However,  as  onoe  for  all  you  have  dismissed  th 
well-known  events  and  personages  of  history,  or  the  epic  must 
what  have  you  taken  in  their  stead  1  V  horn  has  your  tragi 
mtue  ftnned  with  her  bowl  and  dagger?  the  sentimental  muee 
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abould  have  said,  whom  you  have  seated  in  the  throne  of  tragedy  ? 
What  heroes  has  she  reared  on  her  huskins  ? 

D.  O!  our  good  friends  and  next-door  neighbors — honest 
tradesmen,  valiant  tars,  high-spirited  half-pay  ofiicers,  philanthro- 
pic Jewsy  virtuous  courtezans,  tender-hearted  braziers,  and  senti- 
mental rat-catchers !— (a  little  bluffer  so,  but  all  our  very  gene- 
rous, tender-hearted  characters  are  a  little  rude  or  misanthropic, 
and  all  our  misanthropes  very  tender-hearted). 

P.  But  I  pray  you,  friend,  in  what  actions  great  or  interest- 
ing, can  such  men  be  engaged  ? 

D.  They  give  away  a  great  deal  of  money  ;  find  rich  dow- 
lies  for  young  men  and  maidens  who  have  all  other  good  quali- 
ties ;  they  brow- beat  lords,  baronets,  and  justices  of  the  peace 
.(for  they  are  as  bold  as  Hector  !) — they  rescue  stage  coaches  at 
the  instant  they  are  falling  down  precipices  ;  carry  away  infants 
in  the  sight  of  opposing  armies;  and  some  of  our  performers  act 
a  muscular  able-bodied  man  to  such  perfection,  that  our  dramatic 
poets,  who  always  have  the  actors  in  their  eye,  seldom  fail  to 
make  their  favorite  male  character  as  strong  as  Samson.  And 
then  they  take  such  prodigious  leaps  ! !  And  what  is  done  on  the 
stage  is  more  striking  even  than  what  is  acted.  I  once  remem- 
ber such  a  deafening  explosion,  that  I  could  not  hear  a  word  of 
the  play  for  half  an  act  afler  it :  and  a  little  real  gunpowder 
being  set  fire  to  at  the  same  time,  and  smelt  by  all  the  spectators, 
the  naturalness  of  the  scene  was  quite  astonishing  ! 

P.  But  how  can  you  connect  with  such  men  and  such  actions 
that  dependence  of  thousands  on  the  fute  of  one,  which  gives  so 
lofly  an  interest  to  the  personages  of  Shakspcarc,  and  the  Greek 
Tragedians  ?  How  can  you  connect  with  them  that  sublimest 
of  all  feelings,  the  power  of  destiny  and  the  controlling  might  of 
heaven,  which  seems  to  elevate  the  characters  which  sink  beneath 
its  irresistible  blow  ? 

D.  O  mere  fancies !  We  seek  and  find  on  the  present  stage 
our  own  wants  and  passions,  our  own  vexations,  losses,  and  em- 
barrassments. 

P.  It  is  your  own  poor  pettifogging  nature  then,  which  you 
desire  to  have  represented  before  you  ? — not  human  nature  in  U& 
height  and  vigor.     But  surely  you  mighX  ^li^  Xicv^  ^ox\xv^\^^\^ 


nheth«r  the  applic.atiun  or  it  to  Kolzebue  haa  not  lieen  a  Utile  too  Tirte\ 
ing.  1  stick  to  the  principle  of  giving  OIil  Nick  hii  due  and  ijortiori  a 
whom  the  norlil  aggociatea  with  him.  The  genius  of  Kolzebua  waa 
theatrical  rather  than  a  tlramatii;  geniun,  and  beiice  its  products  vrere  i 
their  nature  transitory,  though  1  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Taylor  that  "  a 
comedieB  are  local  and  tranBient."  The  Present  lends  her  moti  poiverfi 
aid  to  those  irho  rel;  upon  her  aid  alone,  and  pay  no  homage  lo  the  Pei 
manent,  I  ahould  think  that  Kotzebue  was  as  great  a  master  of  sta^ 
eHect,  us  Wbitlield  of  effect  in  the  pulpit,  and  was  as  warin  an  enthuiii» 
in  his  lower  Tocation  as  the  Geld  preacher  in  hid  loftier  one :  it  may  I 
teen  from  his  auto- biography,  of  which  Mr.  Taylor  giies  un  interestin 
abridgment,  how  from  his  earliest  years  a  passion  for  the  repretmlalh 
was  nourished  in  him  rather  than  a  love  of  literature ;  how  he  came  lo  I 
a  grpat  scene-painter,  and  adapted  his  pictures  to  pit  and  boxes  rather  thi 
to  mankind.  In  this  line  he  was  fiist-rate,  and  filled  a  broad  space ;  pei 
baps  a  species  of  art  displayed  in  it  rather  deserves  to  be  called  of  sligt 
vrorth  than  noithlesB,  or  altogether  a  vain  and  spurious  thing. 

Of  course  1  speak  thus  of  these  stage-pieces  only  so  fir  as  they  wei 
ianoceot.  Mr.  Taylor  thinks  that  their  morality  htu  been  too  Berional 
condemned ;  that  on  one  point  only  they  were  reprehensible,  and  "  tn 
upon  the  brink  of  moral  licentiousness."  "  But  on  the  higher  virtues, 
(ays  he,  "  their  author  everywhere  bestows  a  dignified  approbation" — "  b 
haa  painted  more  disinterestedly  virtuous  characters,  who,  under  adve; 
■i^,  persecution,  and  misrepresentation,  remain  content  with  the  coi 
■ciousness  of  duty  perfortned,  and  find,  in  a  triumphal  self-corn plaisano 
an  antidote  to  injustice,  and  a  consolation  in  death,  than  any  other  drami 
tiaC  ancient  or  modern."  The  plays  of  Kotzebue,  with  all  the  stimulant 
they  held  in  solution,  are  now  evaporated,  but  their  character  and  the  ai 
ceptancB  they  found  belong  to  the  bistflry  of  the  past,  and  are  wort 
recording.  To  judge  from  Mr.  Taylor's  specimens  and  analyst*  I  shoul 
say  that  there  was  in  them  an  alloy,  but  that  they  were  by  no  meat 
wholly  immoral,  or  to  be  compared  for  vileness  and  corruptive  tendencit 
with  a  class  of  productions  which  have  obtained  a  great  deal  of  favor  i 
France,  and,  occasionally,  some  passing  favor  even  amongst  ourselves — thi 
mott  despicable  class,  in  which  base  desires,  morbid  feelings,  and  disten 
pered  thoughts  form  the  very  staple  of  the  piece  ;  in  which  there  i»  m 
one  breath  of  air  that  haa  blown  in  the  face  of  heaven.  Eiotzebue's  flash 
dramas  exhibit  a  genuine  admiration  of  what  is  noble  and  virtuous,  whiJ 
they  openly  protect  certain  kinds  of  vice ;  it  seems  as  if  in  them  a  mii 
taken  philosophy  were  encroaching  on  the  ground  of  murals,  while  i 
those  worse  productions  corrupt  moral  feeling  is  brought  face  to  face  wil 
■  cold  correct  morality,  and  the  glow  of  unworthy  passion,  sedulously  ri 
veiled  in  all  its  workings  and  with  all  that  excites  it,  is  met  not  quench* 
by  cool  breezes  of  respect,  on  the  author's  part,  for  the  sternest  and  pure 
ririve.  Mr.  Taylor  describe*  the  maivelioua  tomhinations  and  moral  pr 
'^^■m  which  Kotzebue  resorted  tti  rafia  4«maa4fci  v-tia  ^mv^wiie,* 
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\  them,;  but  thinks  the  liveliness  of  his  dialogue,  and  its  "  bold- 
>pcal  to  the  fairest  sentiments  and  dearest  feelings  of  our  nature," 
of  commendation.  He  has  stated  fairly  enough  in  what  the 
r  Kotzebue  consisted,  only  he  made  the  small  mistake  of  compar- 
with  those  of  Shakspeare ;  and  he  certainly  injured  the  cause  of 
-hero  by  bringing  forward  dialogues  from  his  defunct  spectacle- 
readers  to  peruse  in  the  cool  of  their  closets.  They  were  never 
r  thaf;  it  was  as  though  we  should  transport  a  clever  scene- 
into  a  picture-gallery,  or  spell  out  at  home  a  popular  preach erN 
pt  sermon.  He  should  have  confined  himself  to  celebrating  the 
$ment,  and  stirring  adventure  of  these  dramas,  which,  by  a  small 
J,  he  might  have  compared  to  the  pictures  of  Rubens  :-^their 
,  fertility,  mutability'' — **  as  of  English  weather ;"— their  cos- 
*ull  of  discrimination  and  pictorial  effect ;" — the  scope  they  gave 
ihibition  of  brilliant  spectacle  (especially  in  The  l^irgin  of  the 
I  for  the  display  of  an  actor's  noble  figure,  as  in  RoUa ; — above  all 
mill  which  they  made  advantage  of  the  passions  and  excitements 
f— conducting  into  their  own  circle  the  electric  fluid  of  emotion, 
id  been  -generated  elsewhere  : — ^whence,  in  part,  they  gained 
iidden  power**  over  the  feelings,  compared  by  the  author  of  the 
. "  magic  metamorphosis.*' 

riyle  says  of  Mr.  Taylor's  parallel  between  Schiller,  Goethe,  and 
,  in  his  "  smiting"  way,  that  it  is  almost  as  if  we  should  compare 
illy  Paradise  Lost y  the  Prophecies  of  laaiah,  and  Mat.  Lewis's 
Terror.  Goethe  has  something  of  the  Seer  in  him,  I  dare  say ; 
ful  thinkers  and  writers  have  :  but  Religion  and  Virtue — whether 
not  even  more  serious  quarrel  with  the  immortal  author  of 
iD  with  him  whose  productions  are  no\%  **  swept  forth  as  a  bundle 
igs" — I  more  than  doubt.  Goethe's  poison  is  subtler,  better  dis- 
lan  that  of  such  writers  as  Kotzebue ;  but  it  is  the  strong-minded 
>f  the  age  that  mould  the  transiently  powerful  Kotzebues ;  and  it 
ely  enough  that  the  author  of  The  Stranger  received  some  of  his 
evolution  principles  from  the  author  of  Werter. 
esent  will  ever  have  her  special  votaries  in  the  world  of  letters, 
ct  into  their  focus,  by  a  kind  of  burning  glass,  the  feelings  of  the 
longst  such  Kotzebue  holds  a  high  rank.  Those  "  dyed  rags*'  of 
brroed  gorgeous  banners,  and  flaunted  in  the  eyes  of  refined  com- 
im  London  to  Madrid,  fVom  Paris  to  Moscow.    S.  C] 
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LETTER  III. 
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RatzebuTg.  j 

No  litlle  fish  thrown  bftck  Bgnin  inio  Ihe  wnler,  no  fly  uniinpri 
Bonpd  from  a  child's  hanti,  could  more  buoyantly  enjoy  i(s  ele 
ment,  than  I  this  dean  and  peacuful  house,  with  this  lovely  viev 
of  the  town,  groves,  and  lake  of  llatzeburg,  from  the  window  a 
which'  I  am  wriltng.  My  spirilB  certainly,  and  my  health 
fancied,  were  beginning  to  sink  undet*  the  noise,  dirt,  and  un 
wholesome  nir  of  our  Hamburg  hotel.  I  left  it  on  Sunday 
Sept.  2ad,  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  the  poet  Klopstoc'k 
to  the  Amimann  of  Ralzcburg.  The  Anilmann  received  me  will 
kindness,  and  introduced  me  lo  the  worthy  pastor  who  agreed  l 
bonjd  and  liidge  me  for  any  length  of  lime  not  less  than  a  month 
The  vehicle  in  which  I  took  my  place  was  considerably  large 
than  an  English  stage-coach,  to  which  it  bore  miich  the  sami 
proportion  and  rude  reaemblance,  that  an  elephant's  ear  does  t 
the  human.  Its  top  was  composed  of  naked  boards  of  difTeren 
colors,  and  seeming  to  have  parts  of  different  wainscots.  Insteai 
of  windows  there  were  leathern  curtains  with  a  little  eye  ol 
glass  in  each  ;  they  perfectly  answered  the  purpose  of  keepin; 
out  the  prospect  and  letting  in  the  cold.  I  could  observe  little 
therefore,  but  the  inns  and  farm-houses  at  which  we  stopped 
They  were  all  alike,  except  in  size  r  one  great  room,  like  a  bam 
with  a  hay-loft  over  it,  the  straw  and  hay  dangling  in  tufl 
through  the  boards  which  formed  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  aad  th 
floor  of  the  loft.  From  this  room,  which  is  paved  like  a  street 
sometimes  one,  sometimes  two  sttialler  ones,  are  eiiclosed  at  on 
end.  These  are  commonly  floored.  In  the  largo  room,  th 
cattle,  pigs,  poultry,  men,  women,  and  children,  live  in  amicabl 
community ':  yet  there  was  an  appearance  of  cleanliness  an 
rustic  comfort.  One  of  these  houses  I  measured.  It  was 
hundred  feet  in  length.  The  apartments  were  taken  off  froi 
one  corner.  Between  these  and  the  stalls  there  was  a  small  ii 
ter^taoe,  and  here  the  breadlh  we,s  forty-eight  feet,  but  thirtj 
'~       'wre  the  stalla  were  ;  oi  coiitse,  vVe  *,iffl,a  ■««%  wv  -iw 
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side  eight  feet  in  depth.  The  faces  of  the  cows,  ^c,  were 
turned  towards  the  room  ;  indeed,  they  were  in  it,  so  that  they 
had  at  least  the  comfort  of  seeing  each  other's  faces.  Stall-feed- 
ing is  universal  in  this  part  of  Germany,  a  practice  concerning 
which  the  agriculturist  and  the  poet  are  likely  to  entertain  oppo- 
site opinions — or  at  least  to  have  very  different  feelings.  The 
wood- work  of  these  buildings  on  the  outside  is  left  unplastered, 
as  in  old  houses  among  us,  and,  being  painted  red  and  green,  it 
cuts  and  tesselates  the  buildings  very  gaily.  From  within  .three 
miles  of  Hamburg  almost  to  Mblln,  which  is  thirty  mili  s  from  * 
it,  the  country,  as  far  as  I  could  see  it,  was  a  dead  flat,  only 
varied  by  woods.  At  Molln  it  became  more  beautiful.  I  ob- 
served a  small  lake  nearly  surrounded  with  groves,  and  a  palace 
in  view  belonging  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  uihabited  by 
the  Inspector  of  the  Forests.  We  were  nearly  the  same  time  in 
travelling  the  thirty-five  miles  from  Hamburg  to  Ratzeburg,  as 
we  had  been  in  going  from  London  to  Yarmouth,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  miles. 

The  lake  of  Ratzeburg  runs  from  south  to  north,  about  nine 
miles  in  length,  and  varying  in  breadth  from  three  miles  to  half 
annile.  .  About  a  mile  from  the  southernmost  point  it  is  divided 
into  two,  of  course  very  unequal  parts,  by  an  island,  which,  being 
connected  by  a  bridge  and  a  narrow  slip  of  land  with  the  one 
•shore,  and  by  another  bridge  of  immense  length  with  the  other 
shore,  forms  a  complete  isthmus.  On  this  island  the  town  of 
Ratzeburg  is  built.  The  pastor's  house  or  vicarage,  together 
with  the  AmtmanrCs  Amtsschreiher^s,  and  the  church,  stands  near 
ihe  summit  of  a  hill,  which  slopes  down  to  the  slip  of  land  and 
the  little  bridge,  from  which,  through  a  superb  military  gate,  you 
step  into  the  island-town  of  Ratzeburg.  This  again  is  itself  a 
little  hill,  by  ascending  and  descending  which,,  you  arrive  at  the 
long  bridge,  and  so  to  the  other  shore.  The  water  to  the  south 
of  the  town  is  called  the  Little  Lake,  which,  however,  almost 
engrosses  the  beauties  of  the  whole :  the  shores  being  just  often 
enough  green  and  bare  to  give  the  proper  effect  to  the  magnificent 
groves  which  occupy  the  greater  part  of  their  circumferexvce.. 
From  the  turnings^  windings,  and  indenlaX\oti%  o^  ^^  ^^^-t^^^issa 
viewg  varjr  almost  every  ten  steps,  and  xYvo  vi^w^e  \Naa  ^  ^'^^^  ^ 


majflsiic  I'eauly,  a  feminine  grandeur.  Al  ihp  norih  of  the  Great' 
Lake,  and  peeping  over  it,  1  see  tlie  Boven  clmrch  towers  of 
Lubec,  at  the  distance  of  twelve  or  thirteen  miles,  yet  as  di,*- 
tJncjly  as  if  they  were  not  three.  The  only  Uefeci  in  the  Tiew 
is,  thai  Rat^eburg  is  buih  entirely  of  red  bricks,  and  all  the 
houses  roofed  willi  red  tiles.  To  the  eye,  therefore,  it  presents 
ft  clump  of  hrick-dusi  red.  Yet  this  evening.  Oct.  lOih,  twenty 
minutes  past  five,  I  saw  the  town  perfectly  beantiful,  and  the 
whole  soflened  down  in\o  complele  keeping,  if  I  may  borrow  a  term  I 
from  the  painters.  The  sky  over  Rulzeburg  and  all  ihe  ensl  was  i 
a  pure  evening  blue,  while  over  the  west  it  wna  covered  with 
light  sandy  clouds.  Hence  a  deep  red  light  spread  over  the 
whole  prospect,  in  undisturbed  harmony  with  Ihe  red  town,  the 
brown-red  woods,  and  the  yellow-red  reeds  on  the  skirts  of  the 
lake.  Two  or  three  boats,  with  single  persons  paddling  Ihem, 
floated  up  and  down  in  the  rich  light,  which  not  only  was  itself 
in  harmony  with  all,  but  brought  all  into  harmony. 

I  should  have  told  you  that  I  weni  hack  to  Hamburg  on  Thurs- 
day (Sept,  27th)  to  take  leave  of  my  friend,  wiio  travels  south- 
ward, and  returned  hither  on  ihe  Monday  following.  From 
Empfelde,  a  village  halfway  from  Ratzeburg,  I  walked  to  Ham- 
burg through  deep  sandy  roads  and  a  dreary  flat:  the  soil  every- 
where white,  hungry,  and  excessively  pulverised ;  but  the  ap. 
pronch  to  the  city  is  pleasing.  Light  cool  country  houses,  which 
you  can  look  through  and  see  the  gardens  behind  them,  with 
arbors  and  trellis  work,  and  thick  vegetable  walls,  and  trees  in 
cloisters  and  piazzas,  each  house  with  nenl  rails  before  it,  and 
green  seats  within  the  rails.  Every  object,  whether  the  growth 
of  nature  or  the' work  of  man,  was  neat  and  artificial.  It  pleased 
me  far  tictler,  than  if  the  houses  and  gardens,  and  pleasure  fields, 
had  been  in  a  nobler  lasle  :  for  [his  nobler  Jaste  would  have  been 
mere  apery.  The  busy,  anxious,  money-loving  merchant  of 
Hamburg  could  only  have  adopted,  he  could  not  have  enjoyed 
the  simplicity  of  nature.  The  mind  begins  to  love  nature  ly 
imitating  human  conveniences  in  nature  ;  but  this  is  a  step  in 
\iate]}ect,  though  a  low  one — and  were  it  not  bo,  yet  all  around 
toe  qfoke  of  innocent  enjoymeiil  ani  BewaWNfiyaTO^QTVa,  tnd  I 
stored  with,  unsorupulous  aympatii^  vKWi  *wi  c\vy)-^Ki*.«»  m& 
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comforts  even  of  the  busy,  anxious,  money-loving  merchantj*  of 
Hamburg.  In  this  charitable  and  catholic  mood  I  reached  the 
vast  ramparts  of  the  city.  These  are  huge  green  cushions,  one 
rising  above  the  other,  with  trees  growing  in  the  interspaces, 
pledges  and  symbols  of  a  long  peace.  Of  my  return  I  have 
nothing  worth  communicating,  except  that  I  took  extra  ppst,  which 
answers  to  posting  in  England.  These  north  Gefrman  post-chaises 
are  uncovered  wicker  carts.  An  English  dust-cart  is  a  piece  of 
finery,  a  chef-d^auvre  of  mechanism,  compared  with  them  :  and 
the  horses ! — a  savage  might  use  their  ribs  instead  of  his  fingers 
for  a  numeration  table.  Wherever  we  stopped,  the  postilion  fed 
his  cattle  with  the  brown  rye  bread  of  which  he  cat  himself,  all 
breakfasting  togethei;;  only  the  horses  had  no  gin  to  their  water, 
and  the  postilion  no  water  to  his  gin.  Now  and  henceforward 
for  subjects  of  more  interest  to  you,  and  to  the  objects  in 
search  of  which  I  left  you :  namely,  the  literati  and  literature  of 
Grermany. 

Believe  me,  I  walked  with  an  impression  of  awe  on  my  spirits, 

as  W and  myself  accompanied  Mr.  Klopstock  to  the  house 

of  his  brother,  the  poet,  which  stands  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  city  gate.  It  is  one  of  a  row  of  little  common-place 
summer-houses  (for  so  they  looked)  with  four  or  five  rows  of 
young  meagre  elm  trees  before  the  windows,  beyond  which  is  a 
green,  and  then  a  dead  flat  intersected  with  several  roads.  What- 
ever beauty  (thought  I)  may  be  before  the  poet's  eyes  at  present, 
it  must  certainly  be  purely  of  his  own  creation.  We  waited  a 
few  minutes  in  a  neat  little  parlor,  ornamented  with  the  figures 
of  two  of  the  M iises  and  with  prints,  the  subjects  of  which  were 
from  Klopstock's  odes.^     The  poet  entered.     I  was  much  dis- 

J  ["  There  is  a  rhetorical  amplitude  and  brilliancy  in  the  Messias,"  says 
Mr.  Carlyle,  "  which  elicits  in  our  critic  (Mr.  Taylor)  an  instinct  truer 
than  his  philosophy  is.  Neither  has  the  still  purer  spirit  of  Klopstock's 
odes  escaped  him.  Perhaps  there  is  no  writing  in  our  language  that  offera 
so  correct  an  emblem  of  him  as  this  analysis."  I  remember  thinking  Tay- 
lor's "  clear  outline"  of  the  Messias  the  most  satisfying  account  of  a  poem 
I  ever  read:  it  fills  the  mind  with  a  vision  of  pomp  and  magnificence, 
which  it  is  pleasanter  to  contemplate,  as  it  were,  ^tQnv  •^te>\sv'«kS8afe55i,\Rk- 
gether  in  that  general  survey,  than  to  exam\t\e  v^tX^'j  v'^tX..  ^x.'^^Vst. 
Bad  Mr.  Carlyle  agree  in  exalting  that  ode  o?  ^\ov*^^'^'^>>^  -wVv^  xv^ 


appointed  in  his  countenance,  and  recognised  in  it  no  likf^ness  to ' 
the  bust.  There  was  no  comprehtnsion  in  the  Torelieacl,  m 
weight  over  the  pye-brows,  no  expression  of  peculiarity,  njoral  01 
intellectual,  on  the  eyes,  no  massiveness  in  the  general  cciuu- 
tenanoe.  He  is,  if  anything,  rather  below  the'  middle  sine.  Ho 
wore  very  large  half-boots,  which  his  loga  filled,  m  fi-arfully  were 

liiey  swollen.     However,  Ibougli  aeilber  W nor  myself 

could  discover  any  indicationa  of  Butilimity  or  enthusiasni  in  liU 
pliysiognomy,  wo  were  both  equally  iinpressetl  with  his  livelioMS, 
Rnd  his  kind  and  ready  couriesy.  He  talked  in  French  with  my 
friend,  and  with  tliflicully  spoke  a  few  sentences  to  me  in  Eng- 
lish. His  enunciation  was  not  in  the  least  nfTccted  bv  ihe  entire 
want  of  his  upper  tecih.  The  conversation  begun  on  his  part  by 
the  expression  of  his  rapture  at  the  surrender  of  the  delBcbmrnt 
of  Frencii  troops  under  General  Humbert.  Their  proceedings 
in  Ireland  with  regard  to  the  coiTiiiiiKcp  whicli  ihev  had  ap. 
pointed,  with  the  rest  of  their  organizing  system,  seemed  to  have 
given  the  poet  greal  entertainment.  He  then  declared  his  sari- 
guinc  belief  in  Nelson's  victory,  and  anticipated  its  confirmation 
'  with  a  keen  and  triumphant  pleasure.  His  words,  tones,  looks, 
implied  the  most  vehement  Anii-Gnllicanism.  The  subject 
changed  to  literature,  and  I  inquired  in  Latin  concerning  the  his- 
tory of  German  poetry  and  the  elder  German  poets.  To  my  great 
astonishment  he  canfcs<sed,  that  he  knew  very  little  on  (he  sub- 
ject. He  had  indeed  occasionally  read  one  or  two  of  their  elder 
writera,  but  not  so  as  to  enable  him  to  speak  of  their  merits. 
Professor  Ebeling,  he  said,  would  probably  give  me  every  in- 
formation of  this  kind :  the  subject  had  not  particularly  excited 
Lis  curiosity.  He  then  talked  of  Milton  and  Glover,  and  (hougM 
Glover's  blank  versesuperior  to  Milton's.*     W     '  and  mysclt 

represent*  the  Muse  of  Britain  and  the  Muse  of  German;  running  a  rice. 
Tbe  piece  seems  to  me  more  rhetorical  than  stricti;  pneticsl ;  and  if  the 
vounger  Muse's  power  of  keeping  up  the  race  depends  on  productions  cI 
thia  sort,  I  would  not  give  a  penny  for  a  chance,  at  least  if  the  contest  re- 
lates to  pure  poeti^.  Klopstock's  Herman  (mentioneirBnerwards)  con- 
■iats  of  tbrre  chorus  dramas,  as  Mr.  Taylor  calU  them :  TAe  Balllt  aj 
ffrrmait,  Herman  and  the  Prinen,  and  The  Death  a/Scrman.  Hermap 
i>  the  Arminius  of  tbe  Komaa  Wislor'iaTis.  %.  Q.\ 
"*   * [I^onidaa,  an  epic  poem, bjTtGVo^et.titrta^^MtiHiTfaqAIW-. it 
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expressed  our  surprise :  and  my  friend  gave  his  defi.iition  an<l 
notion  of  harmonious  verse,  that  it  consisted  (the  English  iambic 
blank  verse  above  all)  in  the  apt  arrangement  of  pauses  and 
cadences,  and  the  sweep  of  whole  paragraphs, 

the  fifth  edition,  published  in  1770,  it  was  corrected  and  extended  from 
nine  books  to  twelve.  Glover  was  the  author  of  Boadicea  and  Medea, 
tragedies,  which  had  some  success  on  the  stage.  I  believe  that  Leonidaa 
has  more  merit  in  the  conduct  of  the  design,  and  in  the  delineation  of 
character,  than  as  poetry. 

••  He  write  an  epic  poem,"  said  Thomson,  **  who  never  saw  a  mountain !" 
Glover  had  seen  the  sun  and  moon,  yet  he  seems  to  have  looked  for  their 
poetical  aspects  in  Homer  and  Milton,  raHier  than  in  the  sky.  "  There  is 
not  a  single  simile  in  Leonidas,^*  says  Lyttleton,  **  that  is  borrowed  from 
any  of  the  ancients,  and  yet  there  is  hardly  any  poem  that  has  such  a  va- 
riety of  beautiful  com|Jarisons."  The  similes  of  Milton  come  so  fiat  and 
dry  out  of  Glover's  mangle,  that  they  are  indeed  quite  another  thing  from 
what  they  appear  in  the  poems  of  that  Immortal :  ex.  gr. 

» 
Like  wintry  clouds,  which,  opening  for  a  time. 

Tinge  their  black  folds  with  gleams  of  scattered  light  :— 
It  not  this  Milton's  "  silver  lining  "  stretched  and  mangled  ? 

The  Queen  of  Night 
Gleam*d  from  the  centre  of  th'  etherial  yaalt, 
^    And  o'er  the  raven  plumes  of  darkness  shed 
Her  placid  light. 

This  is  flattened  from  the  well-known  passage  in  Comiui 

Soon  will  savage  Mars 
Deform  the  lovely  ringlets  of  thy  ahnUf$. 

•  A  genteel  improvement  upon  Milton's  '*bush  with  frizzled  hair  la- 
plicit."    Then  we  have 


delicious  to  the  sight 


Soft  dales  meand'ring  show  their  flowery  laps 
Among  rude  piles  of  nature. 


•poUed  from 


the  flowery  lap 


Of  some  irriguous  valley  spread  its  store. 
Thns  does  this  poet  shatter  and  dissolve  the  VAoomVcv^  ^r^^x^  ^1  •«sv^'Ocv« 


and  not  even  in  the  flow,  much  leas  in  the  prominence  or  i 
thelic  vigor,  of  single  lines,  which  were  indeed  injurious  to  thv 
total  efTect,  except  where  they  were  iniroduced  for  some  speciflo 
purpoiie.  Rlopstock  assented,  and  said  that  he  meant  to  conliad 
Glover's  superiority  lo   single  I  ines.'     He   laid   us  timt  he   ha4 

man's  plantaCtim,  in»'tead  or  pUdhiDg  through  Miedi  some  new  shoots  of  hi* 
own  tn  imwn  thf  m  with  fresh  blossiiina. 

Milton  himself  borrowed  as  rnnch  us  Gloier.  Aye,  ton  timea  more . 
erery  psissnge  in  his  poelr;  is  MiltODic — mote  that  thaa  nnfthin^  else.  Oa> 
the  other  hajid,  his  imitatan  MUtanize,  yet  produce  notliing  northlfali 
Milton,  (h»  important  chnnateristic  of  whose  writings  my  father  well  exi 
pressed,  when  ho  aairf,"  The  reader  of  Milton  must  he  »!  ways  on  hit  duty  :ltr 
ii  mrroiinderl  wilh  imie."  A  mm  miisl  have  hia  »cn»e  to  imitale  him 
worthily.  How  we  look  through  his  words  it  the  Deluge,  as  he  flonb  it 
upon  us  in  Book  xi.,  1.  733-53 ! — The  Attic  bees  produce  honey  so  fl:iTured 
with  the  thynie  ofHyinettns  thnt  it  is  scarcely  eatable,  though  to  smell  the 
nerb  itself  in  a  breezy  walk  upon  that  celebrated  Mount  would  be  an  ex- 
ceeding  pleasure;  thus  certain  epic  poems  are  OTerpowerlngly  flarored 
with  herbs  of  Milton,  while  yet  the  fragrant  balm  and  fresh  breeze  of  his 
poetry  is  not  to  be  found  in  them.    S.  C] 

s  [The  "  abrupt  and  laconic  structure"  of  Glover'n  periods  appears  at  the 
rary  commencement  of  Leonidcu,  which  has  Something  military  in  its 
moTcment,  but  rather  the  stiff  gait  of  the  drilled  snldier  than  the  proud 
march  of  the  martial  liero. 

The  rirtuous  Spartan  who  resign'd  his  life 
To  save  his  country  at  th'  Oetxan  straits, 
Thermopyls,  when  all  the  peopled  east 
In  vttaa  with  Xerxes  filled  the  Grecian  pl^ns, 
0  Muse  record  1     The  Hellespont  they  passed, 
O'erpowering  Thrace.     The  dreadful  tidings  swift 
To  Corinth  flew.     Her  Isthmus  was  the  seat 
Of  Grecian  council.    Orpheus  thence  return* 
~    ~       "  ~    assembly  full,  Itc 

e  of  a  soil  character.    This  is  a  pleaaing  Bo- 


Lycis  dies. 
For  boisProiu  war  ill-chosen.     He  was  skill'd 
To  ttue  the  InlUnj  Aule,  utd  meXW^^AiAv 
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read  Milton,  in  a  prose  translation,  when  he  wjis  fourteen.*     1 

understood   him   thus  myself,  and  W interpreted  KIop- 

stock's  French  as  I  had  already  construed  it.  He  appeared  to 
know  very  little  of  Milton  or  indeed  of  our  poets  in  general.  He 
spoke  with  great  indignation  of  the  English  prose  translation  of 
his  Messiah.  All  the  translations  had  been  bad,  very  bad — but 
the  English  was  no  translation — ^there  were  pages  on  pages,  not 
in  the  original  : — and  half  the  original  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 

translation.     W told  him  that  I  intended  to  translate  a  few 

of  his  odes  as  specimens  of  German  lyrics — he  then  said  to  me 
in  English,  "  I  wish  you  would  render  into  English  some  select 
passages  of  The  Messiah,  and  revenge  me  of  your  countryman  ! " 
It  was  the  liveliest  thing  which  he  produced  in  the  whole  conver- 
sation.    He  told  us,  that  his  first  ode  was  fifty  years  older  than 

Or  with  his  pipe's  awak*Ding  strains  allure 
The  lovely  dames  x)f  Lydia  to  tl)e  dance. 
They  on  the  verdant  level  graceful  mov*d 
In  vary*d  measures ;  while  the  cooling  breeze 
Beneath  their  swelling  garments  wanton'd  o*er 
Their  snowy  breasts,  and  smooth  Cayster's  streams 
Soft-gliding  murmur'd  by.    The  hostile  blade,  &c. 

Bk.  viii. 

And  here  is  a  pleasing  expansion  of  Pindar,  Olymp.  ii.,  109: 

Placid  were  his  days, 
Which  flow*d  through  blessings.    As  a  river  pure, 
Whose  sides  are  flowery,  and  whose  meadows  fair, 
Meets  in  his  course  a  subterranean  void ; 
There  dips  his  silver  head,  again  to  rise. 
And,  rising,  glide  through  flow'rs  and  meadows  new: 
So  shall  O'ileus  in  those  happier  fields. 
Where  never  tempests  roar,  nor  humid  clouds 
In  mists  dissolve,  nor  white  descending  flakes 
Of  winter  violate  th'  eternal  green ; 
Where  never  gloom  of  trouble  shades  the  mind. 
Nor  gust  of  passion  heaves  the  quiet  breast, 
Nor  dews  of  grief  are  sprinkled.    Bk.  x.     S.  C] 
*  This  was  accidentally  confirmed  to  me  by  an  old  German  gentleman  at 
Ilelmstadt,  who  had  been  Klopstock's  school  and  bed-fellow.    Among  other 
boyish  anecdotes,  he  related  that  the  young  poet  set  a  particular  value  on 
a  translation  of  the  Pakadisk  Lost,  and  always  sle^l  i9\\\^  \\.  >x!c^!5ffir\sA 
pillow. 
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his  lual.  I  looked  at  him  with  muah  emotion — I  considered  liin 
as  the  venerable  fatlier  of  German  poetry  ;  as  a  good  man  ;  &: 
a.  Christian  J  seventy-four  years  old;  with  legs  enormouslj 
swollen  ;  yet  active,  lively,  cheerful,  and  kind,  and  commnnica 
tive.  My  eyes  felt  as  if  a  tear  were  swelling  into  them,  Ii 
the  portrait  of  Lesaing  there  i^as  a  toupee  periwig,  which  enor. 
mously  injured  the  effect  of  hia  physiognomy — Klopstock  wort 
the  same,  powdered  and  frizzled.  By  the  by,  old  men  ough' 
never  to  wear  powder — the  contrast  between  a  large  snow.whitt 
wig  and  the  color  of  an  old  man's  skin  is  disgusting,  and  wrinklei 
in  such  a  neighborhood  appear  only  channels  for  dirt.  It  is  ar 
honor  to  poets  and  great  men,  that  you  think  of  them  as  parts  of 
nature  ;  and  anything  of  trick  and  fashion  wounds  you  in  them 
as  much  as  when  you  see  venerable  yews  clipped  into  miserablt 
peacocks. — The  author  of  The  Messiah  should  have  worn  hi; 
own  grey  hair. — Hia  powder  and  periwig  were  to  the  eye  wbai 
Mr.  Virgil  would  be  to  the  ear. 

Klopstock  dwelt  much  on  ihe  superior  power  which  the  Ger 
man  language  possessed  of  concentrating  meaning.  He  said 
he  had  often  translated  parts  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  line  by  line, 
and'a  German  line  proved  always  sufficient  for  a  Greek  or  Latir 
one.  In  English  you  cannot  do  this.  I  answered,  ihat  in  Eng- 
lish we  could  commonly  render  one  Greek  heroic  line  in  a  lint 
and  a  half  of  our  common  heroic  metre,  and  1  conjectured  thai 
this  line  and  a  half  would  be  found  to  contain  no  more  syllable) 
than  one  German  or  Greek  hexameter.  He  did  not  understanc 
me :  *  and  I,  who  wished  to  hear  his  opinions,  not  to  correct  them 
was  glad  that  he  did  not. 

'  Klopatock'B  observation  wm  partly  true  and  partly  erroneous.     In  Ihl 

literal  sense  oT  his  wordi,  and,  if  we  cnnSne  the  comparison  to  the  averagi 

of  space  required  for  the  expiesaion  of  the  same  thought  in  the  two  laii' 

guages.  it  is  errooeous.    I  have  tnmsLated  some  German  hexameters  int( 

English  hexameters,  and  find  that  on  the  average  three  English  lines  wil 

express  four  lines  German.     The  reason  is  evident ;  our  language  abooadi  h 

monotyllables  and  diHjUables.     The  German,  not  leas  than  the  Greek,  is  I 

.polyqrllable  langnage.     But  in  another  point  of  view  the  remark  was  aa 

B-intAoat/bondatioa.     For  the  German,  postessing  the  suae  unlimited  privi. 

ny»  of  forming  compounds,  bollv  nit^t  9ie(«>U.ickns  tnd  with  epithets,  ■ 

ir,  it  can  express  the  richest  »vT.^G«e'*'«ii4\iiv»Bi^«(3«TOBii 
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We  now  took  our  leave.  At  the  beginning  of  the  French 
Revolution,  Klopstock  wrote  odes  of  congratulation.  He  received 
some  honorary  presents  from  the  French  Republic  (a  golden 
orown  I  believe),  and  like  our  Priestley,  was  invited  to  a  seat 
in  the  legislature,  which  he  declined.  But  when  French  liberty 
metamorphosed  herself  into  a  fury,  he  sent  back  these  presents 
with  a  paHnodiay  declaring  his  abhorrence  of  their  proceedings : 
and  since  then  he  has  been  perhaps  more  than  enough  an  Anti- 
Galilean.  I  mean,  that  in  his  just  contempt  and  detestation  of 
the  crimes  and  follies  of  the  Revolutionists,  he  suffers  himself  to 
forget  that  the  revolution  itself  is  a  process  of  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence ;  and  that  as  the  folly  of  men  is  the  wisdom  of  Grod,  so  are 
their  iniquities  instruments  of  his 'goodness.  From  Klopstock's 
house  we  walked  to  the  ramparts,  discoursing  together  on  the 

one,  and  is  thus  freed  from  the  necessity  of  weak  or  ungraceful  paraphrases. 
I  will  content  myself  with  one  example  at  present,  viz.  the  use  of  the 
prefixed  participles  ver,  zer,  entj  and  toeg:  thus  revsen  to  rend,  verreissen 
to  rend  away,  zerreiasen  to  rend  to  pieces,  entreisaen  to  rend  off  or  out  of 
a  thing,  in  the  active  sense  :  or  schmelzen  to  melt — oer,  zer,  ent,  schmel- 
gen — and  in  like  manner  through  all  the  verbs  neuter  and  active.  If  you 
consider  only  how  much  we  should  feel  the  loss  of  the  prefix  be,  as  in  be- 
dropt,  besprinkle,  besot,  especially  in  our  poetical  language,  and  then  think 
that  this  same  mode  of  composition  is  carried  through  all  their  simple  and 
compound  prepositions,  and  many  of  their  adverbs ;  and  that  with  mgst  of 
these  the  Germans  have  the  same  privilege  as  we  have  of  dividing  them 
from  the  verb  and  placing  them  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  ;  you  will  have 
DO  difficulty  in  comprehending  the  reality  and  the  cause  of  this  superior 
power  in  the  German  of  condensing  meaning,  in  which  its  great  poet  ex- 
alted.' It  is  impossible  to  read  half  a  dozen  pages  of  Wieland  without 
perceiving  that  in  this  respect  the  German  has  no  rival  but  the  Greek. 
And  yet  I  feel,  that  concentration  or  condensation  is  not  the  happiest  mode 
of  expressing  this  excellence,  which  seems  to  consist  not  so  much  in  the 
less  time  required  for  conveying  an  impression,  as  in  the  unity  and  simul- 
taoeousness  with  which  the  impression  is  conveyed.  It  tends  to  make 
their  language  more  picturesque  :  it  depictures  images  better.  We  have 
obtained  this  power  in  part  by  our  compound  verbs  derived  from  the 
Latin :  and  the  sense  of  its  great  effect  no  doubt  induced  our  Milton  both 
to  the  use  and  the  abuse  of  Latin  derivatives.  But  still  these  prefixed  parti  • 
cles,  conveying  no  separate  or  separable  meaning  to  the  mere  English  read- 
er, cannot  possibly  act  on  the  mind  with  the  force  or  livelineaa  oC  ^x^.  ^Tv^ix^si^ 
and  homogeneous  language  such  as  the  German  \a,  axi^\M!KvdLfi!&  "ax^  ^^\i^x)n&. 
to  certain  words. 


poel  and  his  conversation,  till  our  attenlion  was  diverted  lo  the    > 
beauty  and  singularity  of  the  sunset  and  its  efiecls  on  the  objeota  | 
around  us.     There  were  wocids  in  the  distance.     A  rich  saady  I 
light  {nay,  of  a  much  deeper  cofcr  Ihan  sandy)  lay  over  ihesa  ] 
Woods  that  blackened  in  ihe  blaze.     Over  thai  part  of  the  woods    1 
which  lay  immediately  under  the  intcnaer  light,  a  brassy  mist 
floated.     The  trees  on  the  romports,  and  the  people  moving  to 
und  fro  between  them,  were  cut  or  divided  into  equal  seginenta    ' 
of  deep  shade  and  brassy  light.     Had  the  trees,  and  tlie  bodies    ' 
of  tho  men  and  women,  been  divided  into  equal  segments  by  a.  .' 
rule  or  pair  of  compasses,  (he  portions  could  not  have  been  more    i 
regular.     All  else  was  obscure.     It  was  a  fairy  scene  ! — and  to    I 
increase  its  romantic  character,  among  the  moving  objects,  thus  f 
divided    into   alternate  shade  and    brightness,  was  a  beautiful 
child,  dressed    with   the   elegant  simplicily  of  an    English   child, 
riding  on  a  stately  goat,  the  saddle,  bridle,  and  other  accoutre- 
ments of  which  were  in  a  high  degree  costly  and  splendid.     Be- 
fore 1  quit  the  subject  of  Hamburg,  let  me  say  that  I  remained 
a  day  or  two  longer  Ihan  I  otherwise  should  have  done,  in  order 
to  be  present  at  tjie  feast  of  St.  Michael,  the  patron  saint  of  Ham- 
burg, expecting  to  see  the  civic  pomp  of  this  commercial  Repub- 

.lie.  I  was  however  disappointed.  There  were  no  processions, 
twoaor  three  sermons  were  preached  to  two  or  three  old  wonten 
in  two  or  three  churches,  and  St.  Michael  and  his  patronage 
wished  elsewhere  by  the  higher  classes,  all  places  of  entertain. 

.  ment,  theatre,  &c.,  being  shut  up  on  this  day.  In  Hamburg, 
there  seems  to  be  no  religion  at  all ;  in  Lubec  it  is  confined  to 
the  women.  The  men  seem  determined  lo  be  divorced  from 
their  wives  in  the  other  world,  if  they  cannot  in  this.  You  will 
not  easily  conceive  a  more  singular  sight,  than  is  presented  by 
the  vast  aisle  of  the  principal  church  at  Lubec  seen  from  the  or- 
gan-]of\.;  for,  being  filled  with  female  servants  and  persons  in  Ihe 
same  class  of  life,  and  all  their  caps  having  gold  and  silver 
cauls,  it  appears  like  a  rich  pavement  of  gold  and  silver. 

I  will  conclude  this  letter  with  the  mere  transcription  of  notes, 
which  my  friend  W made  of  his  conversations  with  Klop- 

Hook,  during  Ihe  interviews  iI^dlV  \(»Vi  ^l&cc  after  my  departure. 

"atbeae  I  shall  make  but  one  icmMV  lA  ■^wibcta,  wA,  ■CSm.W\\\ 
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appear  a  presumptuous  one,  naitiely,  thai  Klopstock's  remarks  en 
the  venerable  sage  of  Konigsburg  are  to  my  own  knowledge  in- 
jurious and  mistaken  ;  and  sb  far  is  it  from  being  true  that  his 
system  is  now  given  up,  that  throughout  the  Universities  of  Ger- 
many  there  is  not  a  single  professor  who  is  not  either  a  Kantean 
or  a  disf*iple  of  Fichte,  whose  system  is  built  on  the  Kantean, 
and  presupposes  its  trutf5 ;  or  lastly  who,  though  an  antagonist 
of  Kant,  as  to  his  theoretical  work,  has  not  embraced  wholly  oi 
in  part  his  moral  system,  and  adopted  part  of  his  nomenclature. 
"  Klopstock  having  wished  to  see  the  Calvary  of  Cumberland, 
and.  asked  what  was  thought  of  it  in  England,  I  went  to  Rem- 
nant's (the  English  bookseller)  where  I  procured  the  Analytical 
Review,  in  which  is  contained  the  review  of  Cumberland's  Cal- 
vary. I  remembered  to  have  read  there  some  specimens  of  a 
blank  verse  translation  of  The  Messiah.  I  had  mentioned  this 
to  Klopstock,  and  he  had  a  great  desire  to  see  them.  I  walked 
over  to  his  house  and  put  the  book  into  his  hands.  On  advert- 
ing to  his  own  poem,  he  told  me  he  began  The  Messiah  when 
he  was  seventeen  :  he  devoted  three  entire  years  to  the  plan 
without  composing  a  single  line.  lie  was  greatly  at  a  loss  in 
what  manner  to  execute  his  work.  There  were  no  successful 
specimens  of  versification  in  the  German  language  before  this 
time.  The  first  three  cantos  he  wrote  in  a  species  of  measured 
or  numerous  prose.  This,  though  done  with  much  labor  and 
some  success,  was  far  from  satisfying  him.  He  had  composed 
•hexameters  both  Latin  and  Greek  as  a  school  exercise,  and  there 
had  been  also  in  the  German  language  attempts  in  that  style  of 
versification.  These  were  only  of  very  moderate  merit.  One 
day  he  was  struck  with  the  idea  of  what  could  be  done  in  this 
way — he  kept  his  room  a  whole  day,  even  went  without  his  din- 
ner, and  found  that  in  the  evening  he  had  written  twenty-three 
hexameters,  versifying  a  part  of  what  he  had  before  written  in 
prose.  From  that  time,  pleased  with  his  efforts,  he  composed  no 
more  in  prose.  To-day  he  informed  me  that  he  had  finished  his 
plan  before  he  read  Milton.  He  was  enchanted  to  see  an  author 
who  before  him  had  trod  the  same  path.  This  is  a  contradiction 
of  what  he  said  before.  He  did  not  wish  to  s^ak  o^  Vc^^  ^'^K3fc^:cv 
to  any  one  till  it  was  finished  :  but  some  o^  Vv\^  ^tV^tA'a  >»«NNa  "^^^ 


wen  what  he  had  finished,  tonnetiteii  him  ill]  he  had  consented 
to  publish  a  few  books  in  a  juurnal.     He  was  ihen,  I  believe, 
very  young,  about  twenly-five.     The  rent  was  printed  at  differ, 
ent  periods,  four  books  at  a  time.     The  reception  given  to  the   , 
first  specimens  was  highly  fiollering.     He  was  nearly  Ihirty   i 
years  in  finishing  the  whole  poem,  bu^of  these  thirty  years  not  ^ 
more  than  two  were  employed  in  the  composition.     He  only    ' 
composed  in  favorabli;  momenls  ;  besides,  he  had  other  occupa- 
tions.    He  values  himself  upon  the  plan  of  his  odes,  and  accuses    | 
the  [nodern  lyrical  writers  of  gross  deficiency  in  thi.s  rcspecl.     I 
laid  the  same  accusation  against  Horace  :  he  would  not  hear  of 
it — but  waived  the  discussion.     He  called  Rousseau's  Odb  to   1 
FoBTDKE  a  moral  dissertation  in  stanzas.*     I  spoke  of  Oryden'a  I 

>  [A  la  FortuDe.    Liv.  ij.,  ode'vi.     (Eurres  de  Jean  Baptiste  Rouswbu, 

p  lai,  edit.  ISaO.  One  of  (he  Utter  Btropliea  of  (his  ode  concludes  with 
two  linea,  which,  sa  the  editor  ob«erv«3,  have  become  n  proverb,  End  of 
which  the  Ihoaght  and  eipresnioti  are  borrowed  from  Lucretius :  eripitvt 
periima,  mantl  r» .'  iii.,  v.  SS. 

Montrez  noDS,  guerrien  magniuiiniet, 

Votre  vertu  dans  tout  »on  jour : 

Voyons  comment  T09  cceura  aublime* 

Du  sort  aoutiendront  le  letour. 

Tant  que  aa  faseur  voua  seconde, 

Voua  *tea  lea  maitres  du  monde, 

Votre  gloire  nous  iblouit : 

Mats  au  muindre  revers  funeste, 

Lt  miuqur  tomie,  Fhomme  rule, 

Bt  le  hirot  t'iiianouit. 
Horace,  tijt  the  Edi(or,  en  traitant  ce  mSme  sujet,  Uv.  i.,  ode  nrv.,  et 
Pindire  en  I'eaquiiaaDt  i  granda  traita,  au  commeDcement  de  sa  douziJma 
Olympique,  n'avoient  laisse  i  leura  aucceaaeurs  que  son  coti  moral  a  en- 
viaager,  et  c'eat  le  parti  que  prit  Rouaaeau.  Tbe  general  seotiment  of  the 
ode  is  handled  with  great  dij^nity  in  Paradiae  Regained.  Bk.  iii.,1.  43-lST 
— a  passage  which,  as  Thyer  tay>,  contains  the  quintessence  of  (he  aubject. 
DBn(e  has  some  noble  linea  on  Fortune  in  the  viith  canto  of  the  Inferno,—  . 
Itnei  worthy  of  a  great  mystic  poet.  After  referrijig  to  the  vaio  com- 
plainti  and  maledictiona  of  men  against  (his  Power,  he  beautifullj  con- 

Ua  ella  s'i  beata  e  cio  non  ode  ; 
Con  I'allie  piitae  crea.tui«  Ueta 
Voh4  tua  apera,  c  beolo  n  ^oit. 
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St.  Cecilia  ;  but  he  did  not  seem  familiar  with  our  writers. 
He  wished  to  know  the  distinctions  between  our  dramatic  and 
epic  blank  verse.  He  recommended  me  to  read  hjs  Hermann 
before  I  read  either  The  Messiah  or  the  odes.  He  flattered 
himself  that  some  time  or  other  his  dramatic  poe  nis  would  be 
known  in  England.  He  had  not  heard  of  Cowper  He  thought 
that  Voss  in  his  translation  of  The  Iliad  had  doae  violence  to 
the  idiom  of  the  Germans,  and  had  sacrificed  it  to  the  Greeks, 
not  remembering  sufficiently  that  each  language  has  its  particu- 
lar spirit  and  genius.*    Jle  said  Lessing  was  t  le  first  of  their 

J.  B.  Rousseau  was  born  in  1660,  be^n  his  career  at  the  close  of  the  age 
of  Louis  Quatorze,  died  at  Brussels,  March  17, 1741.  He  had  been  ba- 
nished from  France,  by  an  intrigue,  on  a  false  charge,  as  now  seems  clear, 
of  having  composed  and  distributed  defamatory  verses,  in  1712  ;  and  it  was 
engraved  upon  his  tomb  that  he  was  "  thirty  years  au  object  of  envy  and 
thirty  of  compassion."  Belonging  to  the  classical  school  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, of  which  he  was  the  last  survivor,  he  came  somewhat  into  conflict 
with  the  spirit  of  the  ISth,  which  was  preparing  a  new  vintage,  and  would 
ftave  none  but  new  wine  in  new  bottles.  Rpusseau,  however,  was  a  very 
finished  writer  in  his  way,  and  has  been  compared  to  Pindar,  Horace,  Ana- 
ereon,  and  Malherbe.  His  ode  to  M.  le  Comte  de  Luc  is  as  fine  an  example 
48  I  know  of  the  modern  classical  style.  This  is  qi.ite  different  from  that 
which  is  exemplified  in  Mr.  Wordsworth's  Laodamia  and  Serjeant  Tal- 
fourd's  Ion  ;  for  in  them  the  subjects  only  are  anci»;nt,  while  both  the  form 
and  spirit  are  modern  ;  whereas  in  the  odes  of  R(  usseau  a  modern  subject 
is  treated,  as  far  as  difference  of  times  and  lai  guage  will  allow,  in  the 
manner  and  tone  of  the  Ancients.  Samson  Agoristes  and  Goethe's  Iphi- 
genia  in  Tauris  are  conformed  to  ancient  modes  of  thought,  but  in  them 
the  subject  also  is  taken  from  antiquity.  Rousseau's  works  consist  of  Odes, 
Epistles  in -verse.  Cantatas,  Epigrams,  &c.,  &c.  He  wrote  for  the  stage 
at  the  beginning  of  his  literary  life,  but  with  ro  great  success.     S.  C  ] 

•  [Voss,  who  lived  from  Feb.  20,  1751,  to  ^iarch,  1S26,  was  author  of 
the  Luise,  "  a  rural  epopsa  of  simple  structuie  divided  into  three  idyls^ 
which  relate  the  betrothment  and  marriage  cf  the  heroine."  This  is  a 
pleasing  and  very  peculiar  poem,  composed  in  hexameter  verse.  **  The 
charm  of  the  narrative,"  says  Mr.  T.,  "  cone  sts  in  the  minute  description 
of  the  local  domestic  manners  of  the  personages."  The  charm  consists,  I 
think,  in  the  blending -of  these  manners  with  the  beauty  of  nature,  and 
the  ease  and  suitability  of  the  versification.  Voss's  translation  of  the 
Odyssey  is  praised  for  being  so  perfect  an  imitation  of  the  original.  Th€ 
Greek  has  been  rendered,  "  with  a  fidelity  and  imitative  harmony  so  admi* 
rabie,  that  it  suggests  to  the  scholar  the  original  wordvtv^,  "wA  ^^^^i^X^^x^ 
from  a  mirror,  every  beauty  and  every  blemish  ot  tYve'vacv^ivVV^s^^'^^^  Vs.\»x 
Survey,  pp.  61-^3.     S.  C] 


dramatic  writera.  I.  complained  of  Natham  as  tedious.  Ha 
'^ai:!  there  was  not  enough  of  action  in  it ;  but  that  Lessing  wat^ 
the  most  chaste  of  (heir  writers.  He  spoke  favorably  of  Goelhtf]  , 
but  said  that  his  Sorrows  of  Werteb  was  his  t>esl  work,  better 
than  any  of  his  dramas  :  he  preferred  the  first  written  to  the  reft. I 
of  Goethe's  dramas.  Schiller's  RoBBfias  he  found  so  extrav». 
gant,  that  he  could  not  read  it.  1  spoke  of  the  scene  of  the  set. 
ting  BUn.'  He  did  net  know  it.  He  aaid  Schiller  could  not  live. 
He  thought  Don  Carlos  the  best  of  his  dratnas  ;  but  said  that 
ibe  plot  was  inextricable.  It  was  evident  he  knew  little  of 
Schillcr'a  works:  indeed,  tie  said,  he  could  not  reed  thetn. 
BUrger,  he  said,  was  a  tri]i>  poet,  and  would  live ;  that  Schil- 
ler, on  the  contrary,  must  soon  be  forgotten ;  that  he  gave  him- 
self  up  to  thp  imitalion  of  Shukspfare,  who  often  was  extrava- 
gnat,  but  that  Schiller  was  ten  thousand  limes  more  so.'     He 

■<  [Act  III.,  Sc.  3.  The  night  aceae,  which  ii  the  5th  of  Act  ir.,  ia  fine 
too  in  8  frantic  way.  The  songs  it  contains  are  very  spirited.  That  mng 
by  the  Robbers  is  wnrthy  of  .a  Thug  :  it  goes  beyond  our  notions  of  any 
European  bandit,  and  transports  us  to  the  land  of  Jag^ernat.     S.  C] 

«  [The  works  of  Biirger,  who  was  born  on  the  first  day  of  1748,  died 
June  S,  1791,  consist  of  Poems  (2  vols.),  Macbeth  altered  from  Shakspeare 
(pronounced  by  Taylor, — no  good  judge  of  Shakapeare, — in  some  respects 
suparior  to  the  original).  Munch  snsen's  Travels  j  Translations  (of  the  six 
first  books  of  the  tllad.Bndsome  others)  ;  Papeis  philological  and  political. 
Hia  fame  rests  chiefly  on  three  ballada,  The  Wild  Hunter,  The  Paraon'* 
Daughter,  and  Lenore.  The  powerful  diction  and  admirable  harmony, — 
rhythm,  sound,  rhyme  of  these  compositions.  Mi.  Taylor  describes  as  the 
result  of  lahorioua  art ;  it  strikes  me,  from  the  outline  which  he  has  given 
of  Burger's  history,  that  the  Tiolent  feelings,  the  life-like  expression  (^ 
which  constitutea  their  power  and  value,  may  have  been  partly  the 
reflex  of  the  poet's  own  mind.  His  seems  to  have  been  a  life  of  mienu- 
nagement  from  youth  till  middle  age.  Like  Milton,  he  lost  a  beloved  se- 
cond wife  by  childbed  in  the  first  year  of  marriage ;  like  him,  he  married 
■  third  time,  but  without  his  special  necessity — blindness  and  unkind' 
diughters.  He  wedded  a  lady  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  his  poetry,  or 
perhaps  his  poetical  reputation  r  an  union,  founded,  as  it  appears,  in  vanity, 
snded  in  vexation  of  spirit ;  and  as  Death,  which  had  deprived  him  of  two 
wives,  did  not  release  him  (rom  a  third,  he  obtained  his  freedom,  at  the 
end  of  little  more  than  three  years,  from  a  court  of  justice.  Why  dul 
Klopstoek  undervalue,  by  preference  of  such  a  poet,  the  lofty-miDded 
Schiller — the  dearest  to  England  of  all  German  hards !  Perhaps  iMcaaM 
tbvaathorof  Wallenstein  waa»p\\\\o»o?VieT,»T.i>.»4  vokbt  thin^  in  his 
pbilotopbj  which  the  Buthoi  of  TYioUlessuiitovi^iisAta!i\iiV*\»«.^ 
ud  «aitli.    S.  C] 
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Spoke  very  slightingly  of  Kotzcbue,  as  an  immoral  author  in  the 
first  place,  and  next,  as  deficient  in  power.  At  Vienna,  said  he, 
they  are  transported  with  him  ;  but  we  do  not  reckon  the  people 
of  Vienna  either  the  wisest  or  the  wittiest  people  of  Germany. 
He  said  Wieland  was  a  charming  author,  and  a  sovereign  mastei 
of  his  own  language  :  that  in  this  respect  Grocthe  could  not  be 
compared  to  him,  nor  indeed  could  anybody  else.  He  said  that 
his  fault  was  to  be  fertile  to  exuberance.  I  told  him  the  Oberon 
had  just  been  translated  into  English.  He  asked  me  if  I  was 
not  delighted  with  the  poem.  I  answered,  that  I  thought  the 
story  began  to  flag  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  book ;  and  ob- 
^served,  that  it  was  unworthy  of  a  man  of  genius  to  make  the 
interest  of  a  long  poem  turn  entirely  upon  animal  gratification. 
He  seemed  at  first  disposed  to  excuse  this  by  saying,  that  there 
are  different  subjects  for  poetry,  and  that  poets  are  not  willing  to 
be  restricted  in  their  choice.  I  answered,  that  I  thought  the  pas- 
sion of  love  as  well  suited  to  the  purposes  of  poetry  as  any  otiier 
passion  ;'  but  that  it  was  a  cheap  way  of  pleasing  to  fix  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  through  a  long  poem  on  the  mere  appetite. 
Well !  but,  said  he,  you  see,  that  such  poems  please  everybody. 
I  answered,  that  it  was  the  province  of  a  great  poet  to  raise  peo- 
ple up  to  his  own  level,  not  to  descend  to  theirs.  He  agreed, 
and  confessed,  that  on  no  account  whatsoever  would  he  have 
written  a  work  like  the  Oberon.  He  spoke  in  raptures  of  Wie- 
land's  style,  and  pointed  out  the  passage  where  Retzia  is  deli- 
vered of  her  child,  as  exquisitely  beautiful.*     I  said  that  I  did 

*  [Oberon,  canto  viii.,  stanzas  69-80.  The  little  touch  about  the  new- 
born babe*8  returning  it<i  mother's  kiss  is  very  romantic  :  though  put  mo- 
destly in  the  form  of  a  query  : 

— Und  scheint  nicht  jeden  Kuss 
Sein  kleiner  mund  dem  ihren  zu  entsaugen  ? 

The  word  entsaugen  {suck  off)  is  expressive — it  very  naturally  character- 
izes the  kiss  of  an  infant  five  minutes  of  ag^.  Wieland  had  great  nursery 
experience.  "  My  sweetest  hours,*'  says  he,  in  a  letter  quoted  in  the 
Surrey,  *'  are  those  in  which  I  see  about  me,  in  all  their  glee  of  childhood, 
my  whole  posse  of  little  half-way  things  between  apes  acid  ^w%i&\&.** 

Mr.  Sotheby's  translation  of  the  Oberon  nv^Lde  t\\e  ^o^vft.  ^«^\^^  \^  ^^«^ 
eoaatry.     The  original  first  appeared  in  1180.     S.  C.'\ 


not  perceive  nay  very  slrikiag  passages ;  but  ihat  I  made  bUoWi 
ance  for  the  im perfect jotis  uf  a  translation.  Ot  the  tliefb  oF 
Wieland,  he  said,  they  wtre  so  exquisitely  inanaged,  ttiat  thfl 
greatest  writers  might  be  proud  to  steal  as  lie  did.  He  ooori- 
dered  the  books  and  fables  of  old  romance  writers  in  the  light  of 
the  ancient  mythology,  as  a  sort  of  common  property,  from  whiob 
a  maa  was  free  to  take  whatever  he  could  make  a  good  use  of. 
An  Englishman  had  presented  him  with  the  odes  of  Collina, 
wljicli  he  had  read  with  pleasure.  He  knew  little  or  uothing  of 
Gray,  except  his  Eleov  written  in  a  country  CHnacH-YAKD.  Ha 
complained  of  the  fool  in  Lear..  I  observed  thai  he  seemed  ts 
give  a  terrible  wildness  to  the  distress  ;  but  still  he  complainedi 
He  asked  whether  it  was  not  allowed,  that  Pope  had  written  | 
rhymed  poetry  with  more  skill  than  any  of  our  writers — I  Bai4> 
I  preferred  Dryden,  because'his  couplets  had  greater  variety  JB 
their  movement.  Ho  thought  my  reason  a  good  one  ;  but  asked  * 
whether  the  rhyme  of  Pope  were  not  more  exact.  This  que*, 
lion  I  understood  as  applying  to  the  final  terminations,  and  ob- 
served (o  him  that  I  believed  it  was  the  cose ;  but  that  I  thought 
it  was  easy  lo  excuse  some  inaccuracy  in  the  final  sounds,  if  the 
general  sweep  of  the  verse  was  superior.  I  told  him  that  we  were 
not  so  exact  with  regard  to  the  final  endings  of  lines  as  the 
French.  He  did  not  seem  to  know  that  we  made  no  distinction 
between  masculine  and  feminine  (i.  e.  single  or  double)  rhymes : 
at  least  he  put  inquiries  to  mo  on  this  subject.  He  seemed  lo 
think,  that  no  language  could  be  so  far  formed  as  that  it  might 
not  be  enriched  by  idioms  borrowed  from  another  tongue.  I  said 
this  was  a  very  dangerous  practice  ;  and  added,  that  I  thought 
Milton  had  oflen  injured  both  his  prose  and  verse  by  taking  this 
liberty  too  frequently,  I  reoommended  to  him  the  prose  works 
of  Dryden  as  models  of  pure  and  native  English.  I  was  tread- 
ing upon  lender  ground,  as  I  have  reason  to  suppose  that  he  hat 
himself  liberally  indulged  in  the  practice. 

The  same  day  1  dined-  at  Mr,  Klopstock's,  where  I  hod  the 
pleostire  of  a  third  interview  with  the  poet.  We  talked  prinoi- 
paily  about  indifferent  things.  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of 
Kant.  He  said  that  bis  repuViViotv  viaa  ttiMt'd  a\v  Ae  decline  ia 
~ermaay.     That  for  his  own  pa-rt  Vo  w&a  w«.  sii^rufA  \a  feA-a. 
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B0>  as  the  works  of  Kant  were  to  him  utterly  incomprehensible 
— ^that  he  had  often  been  pestered  by  the  Kanteans;  but  was 
rarely  in  the  practice  of  arguing  with  them.  His  custom  was 
to  produce  the  book,  open  it  and  point  to  a  passage,  and  beg 
-they  would  explain  it.  This  they  ordinarily  attempted  to  do  by 
substituting  their  own  ideas.  I  do  not  want,  I  say,  an  explana- 
tion of  your  own  ideas,  but  of  the  passage  which  is  before  us. 
In  this  way  I  generally  bring  the  dispute  to  an  immediate  con- 
clusion. He  spoke  of  Wolfe  as  the  first  Metaphysician  they  had 
in  Germany.  Wolfe  had  followers ;  but  they  could  hardly  be 
called  a  sect,  and  luckily,  till  the  appearance  of  Kant,  about 
fifteen  years  ago,  Germany  had  not  been  pestered  by  any  sect 
of  philosophers  whatsoever ;  but  that  each  man  had  separately 
pufsued  his  inquiries  uncontrolled  by  the  .  dogmas  of  a  master. 
Kant  had  appeared  ambitious  to  be  the  founder  of  a  sect ;  that 
he  had  succeeded :  but  that  the  Germans  were  now  coming  to 
their  senses  again.  That  Nicolai  and  Engel  had  in  ditferent 
ways  contributed  to  disenchant  the  nation  ;'°  but  above  all  the 
incomprehensibility  of  the  philosopher  and  his  philosophy.  He 
seemed  pleased  to  hear,  that  as  yet  Kant's  doctrines  had  not  met 
with  many  admirers  in  England — did  not  doubt  but  that  we  had 
too  much  wisdom  to  be  duped  by  a  writer  who  set  at  defiance  the 
common  sense  and  common  understandings  of  men.  We  talked 
of  tragedy.  He  seemed  to  rate  highly  the  power  of  exciting 
tears — I  said  that  nothing  was  more  easy  than  to  deluge  an  audi- 
ence, that  it  was  done  every  day  by  the  meanest  writers. 

I  must  remind  you,  my  friend,  first,  that  these  notes  are  not 
intended  as  specimens  of  Klopstock's  intellectual  power,  or  even 
•*  colloquial  prowess,^^  to  judge  of  which  by  an  accidental  con- 
versation, and  this  with  strangers,  and  those  too  foreigners,  would 
be  not  only  unreasonable,  but  calumnious.  Secondly,  I  attribute 
little  other  interest  to  the  remarks  than  what  is  derived  from  the 
celebrity  of  the  person  who  made  them.  Lastly,  if  you  ask  me, 
whether  I  have  read  The  Messiah,  and  what  I  think  of  it  ?  I 
answer — as  yet  the  first  four  books  only ;  and  as  to  my  opinion 
— ^the  reasons  of  which  hereafter) — ^you  may  guess  it  from  wlvaX 

»  [See  note  at  the  end  of  tVxe  \etteT.    ^.  CA 


I  cf'uld  not  help  muttering  to  myself,  when  the  good  pastor  tlu8 

morning  told  me,  limt  Klopstock  was  the  German  Miltou "  a 

very  German  Mitlon  indeed  ! ! ! " Heaven  preserve  you,  and 

S.  T.  COLKRIDOR. 

[The5e  dUenehanieni  put  one  in  mind  of  the  .-ilcatchem,  who  are  said 
and  Biippnsed  to  rid  housfi  or  nts,  and  jet  the  rata,  snmehow  or  other, 
ooutinuf  to  awarin.  The  Kantean  rsta  nere  not  sware,  I  believe,  when 
Klupitnc):  spoke  thus  or  the  extermination  that  lud  beralien  them  ;  and, 
even  to  thi«  day,  those  acute  aniiBals  infest  the  old  liouae,  and  steal  aw^ 
the  daily  bre:id  of  the  children, — if  the  old  notions  of  Space  and  Time,  and 
the  old  prooft  of  reiigious  veriliea  by  way  of  the  undent attdirig  and  tpreu- 
latice  rioMun,  rauat  be  called  soch.  Whether  or  no  these  are  their  true 
•pixilusl  sustenance,  or  tlie  necessary  guard  snd  vehicle  of  it,  is,  perhaps. 

But  wlio  were  Nicolai  slid  Engel,  and  what  did  they  3^:)inst  tlie  fimous 
enchanter  •  The  farmer  was  bom  in  1733, at  Berlin,  where  he  carried  on 
his  father's  basiness  of  book-sellin{t,  pnrsued  literatnre  with  nvked  sac- 
cess,  and  attained  to  old  age,  fbll  of  literary  honors.  By  means  of  threa 
critical  journals  (the  Literatar-Bneft,  the  BMicthek  dtr  Sdioofn  tVit- 
niucbaflen,  and  the  MIgemtine.  devttche  Bibliolhtk'i.'vi'tiu:\\  he  conducted 
with  the  powerful  eo-operation  of  Lessing,  and  of  his  intimate  friend,  Men- 
delssohn, and  to  which  he  contributed  larf-ely  himself,  he  became  very 
considerable  in  the  German  world  of  letters,  and  so  continued  for  tbe  space 
of  twenty  years.  Jiirdens,  in  his  Lexicon,  speaks  highly  of  the  eflect  of 
Nicolai's  writings  in  promoting  freedom  of  thought,  enlightened  TJews  in 
theology  and  philosophy,  and  a  sound  taste  in  fine  literature — describes 
him  as  a  brave  battler  with  intolerance,  hypocrisy,  and  confused  concep- 
tions in  religion  \  with  empty  subtleties,  obscurities,  and  terminologies, 
that  can  but  issue  in  vain  fantasies,  in  his  controversial  writings  on  tbe 
"  so-named  critical  philosophy."  .He  engaged  with  the  Erilik  der  reined 
Fern ur(/jr,  on  its  appearance  in  YlSVyiaVae  Allgtmrine  deutache  Bibliolhek, 

■  first  eiplatned  his  objections  to  it  in  the  11th  vol.  of  his  Reuibeackreibung 
(Description  of  a  Journey  through  Germany  and  Switzerland,  in  the  year 
nSl),  and  afterwards,  in  his  romance  entitled  The  Life  and  Opinions  of 
Sempronius  Gundibert,  a  German  philosopher,  sought  to  set  forth  the 
childish  crotchets  and  abuses  imputable  to  many  disciples  of  this  philoso- 
phy in  their  native  absurdity.  The  ratibanr  allude]  to  by  Klopstock,  was 
doubtltu  contained  in  the  above-named  romance,  which  the  old  poet  pro- 
bably esteemed  more  than  Nicolai's  more  serious  polemics. 

Gundibert  has  had  its  day;  hut,  in  a  fiction  destiied  to  a  day  of  longer 
(Juration — Goethe's  Fauat — the  Satirist  is  himself  merit  eflectively  satirized 
There  he  i»,  ia  that  strange  jel  bcauWol  temple,  vinned  to  the  wall  in  a 

ridiculous  aHitude,  to  be  laughed  nX  aaXon^aa  1\leVll^l^\e\^a^■^).1i».^«d 
•od  admired.     This  doom  came  iivoft  ^iwi,  aiX  *»  mirela  iw  ""i*  "  — 
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igainat  the  Kanteaiis,  as  for  his  Joya  of  fVerter, — ^because  he  had  dared  tc 
riQicule  a  book,  which  certainly  offered  no  small  temptations  to  the  paro- 
dist. Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  been  eng^aged  in  a'series  of  hostilities  with 
Fichte,  Larater,  Wieland,  Herder,  and  Goethe.*  In  the  Walpurgisnaeht 
of  the  Faust,  he  thus  addresses  the  goblin  dancers : — 

Ihr  seyd  noch  immer  da !     Nein  das  ist  unerhort ! 
Verschwindet  doch  !    Wir  haben  ja  aufgekllLrt ! 

"Flv! 
Vanish  !     Unheard-of  impudence  !     What,  still  there  !     * 
In  this  enlightened  age,  too,  when  you  have  been 
Proved  not  to  exist?" — Shelley*n  Translation. 

Do  we  not  see  the  doughty  reviewer  before  us  magisterially  waving  his 
hand,  and  commanding  the  apparitions  to  vanish  ? — then,  with  despondent 
astonishment,  exclaiming : — 

Das  Teufelspack  es  fragt  nach  keiner  Regel. 
Wir  sind  so  klug  und  dennoch  spukt's  in  Tegel. 

So  wise  we  are  !  yet  what  fantastic  fooleries  still  stream  forth  Irom  my  con- 
temporary's brains  ;  how  are  we  still  haunted  !  The  speech  of  Faust  con- 
cerning him  is  mis- translated  by  Shelley,  who  understood  the  humor  of  the 
piece,  as  well  as  the  poetry,  but  not  the  particular  humors  of  it.  Nothing 
can  be  more  expressive  of  a  conceited,  narrow-minded  reviewer.  **  Oh, 
he !— he  is  absolutely  everywhere, — What  others  dance,  he  must  decide 
upon.  If  he  can't  chatter  upon  every  step,  'tis  as  good  as  not  made  at  all. 
JVothing  provokes  him  so  much  as  when  we  go  forward.  If  you'd  turn 
round  and  round  in  a  circle,  as  he  does  in  his  old  mill,  h^'d  approve  of  that, 
perhaps ;  especially  if  you'd  consult  him  about  it  " 

"  A  man  of  such  spirited  habitudes,"  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  after  affirming 
that  Nicolai  wrote  against  Kant's  philosophy  without  comprehending  it, 
and  judged  of  poetry,  as  of  Brunswick  Mum,  by  its  utility,  •*  is  now,  by  the 
Germans,  called  a  Philister.  Nicolai  earned  for  himself  the  painful  pre- 
eminence of  being  JEVz  Philister,  Arch  Philistine."  **  He,  an  old  enemy 
ot  Goethe's,"  says  Mr.  Hill,  in  explanation  of  tlie  title  in  which  he  appears 
in  the  Wa/pvrgisnaeht,  **  had  published  an  account  of  his  phantasmal 
illusions,  pointing  them  against  Fichte's  system  of  idealism,  wtiich  he 
evidently  confounded  with  what  Coleridge  would  have  called  Subjective 
Idolism." 

Such  vas  this  wondrous  disenehanter  in  the  eyes  of  later  critics  than 
Klopstock  :  a  man  strong  enough  to  maintain  a  long  fight  against  genius,    . 
not  wise  enough  to  believe  in  it  and  befriend  it.    How  many  a  controver- 
sialist seems  a  mighty  giant  to  those  who  are  predisposed  to  his  opinions, 
while,  in  the  eyes  of  others,  he  is  but  a  blind,  floundering  Polyphemus, 

*  [See  Mr  Hayward^s  excellent  translation  of  Faust,  of  which  I  have  b.«axd«.\iAMcwc\ 
Geimaa  say  that  it  gave  a  better  notioa  of  the  oi\i\ua\  >^a.ik  w^  <])>:&!«.  ^\2ia^'^ANA&. 


who  knovri  not  hovr  to  direct  bii  hesT/blow* ;  if  not  a  nienaciiig  scar*  < 
Ciow,  with  a  stake  in  liis  hand,  whicb  he  has  no  power  to  drive  home  1 
I  remember  reulin;  a  thin  rolume  in  which  alt  met!i{>hy9ici3na  that  bai*. 
ever  left  their  thoughts  behind  them  were  declared  utterly  in  the  wron^- 
all  up  to,  but  not  iDcludin);,  the  valiEuit  author  bimself.  The  world  hvi 
lain  in  diulciieBS  till  be  appeared,  lilce  a  new  Plitstius,  on  the  sceQB. 
This  zreat  man  de9[ialched  Kant's  system — (never  having  read  a  svlljble 
of  any  work  uf  Kant's) — in  a  page  and  a  quarter ;  and  the  exploit  had  iU 
crlfbraters  and  admirerB.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  mctapliysical  world 
weDt  on  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened ! — after  the  sun  was  up,  it  went 
groping  about,  as  if  it  had  never  been  enlightened,  and,  actually,  ever  sine* 
has  continued  to  talk  as  if  Locke,  Hcrkeley,  Hume,  Kaot,  and  ulher  meta- 
physicians understood  the  nature  of  the  things  they  wrote  about  rather 
more  than  the  mass  of  mankind,  instead  of  lat !  Vtrtehwindel  dock! 
might  this  author  say,  as  Nieolai  said  to  the  spectres  of  the  Broclcsn  aud 
the  phantoms  of  literature, 

Verschwindet  doch  !  Wir  tiabenja  ovfgfkl'nrl. 
Engel  opposed  Kant  in  pliiloaophiGal  treatises,  ooe  ol  wbicb  is  entitled 
Zwti  Gerprache  den  Werth  dtr  Kritik  bctriffaid.  He,  too,  occupied  a 
considerable  space  in  literature — his  works  fill  twelve  volumes,  besides  a 
few  other  pieces.  "  To  him,"  says  Jordens,  "  the  criticism  of  taale  and  of 
art,  speculative,  practical,  and  popular  philosophy,  owe  many  of  tiieir  later 
advances  in  GSermany."  Jordens  pronounces  his  romance,  entitled  Loretix 
Stark,  a  master-piece  in  its  way,  and  says  of  his  plays,  that  they  deserve  a 
place  beside  the  best  of  Lessing's.  He  was  the  author  of  a  miscellaneous 
work,  entitled  The  Philosopher  for  the  World,  and  is  praised  by  Cousin 
*■  a  meritorious  anthropulugiat,  Engel  was  born  September  II,  1741.  at 
Parchim,  of  which  his  father  was  pastor,  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  ;  died 
June  28,  1S02.  Neither  Nieolai  nor  Engel  is  noticed  by  Cousm  among  the 
■dveivaries  of  Kant's  doctrine  ;  the  intelligent  adversaries,  who  assailed  it 
with  skill  and  knowledge,  rather  proved  its  strength  than  discovered  iu 
weakness.  Fortiiu  acri  nJicuJufn/  but  this  applies  only  to  transient 
triumphs,  where  the  object  of  attack,  though  it  furnishe*  oceaHon  for  ridi 
cole,  iflbrds  no  just  tatae  for  it.    5.  C] 


^^b.  M        m,      . 


CHAPTER  XXIU. 

• 

Quill  quod  prsefatione  prsmunierim  libellum,  qua  conor  omnem  offendU 
etUi  ansam  pnecidere  h  Neque  quicquam  addubito,  quin  ea  candidis 
omnibus  faciat  satis.  Quid  autem  facias  istis,  qui  vel  ob  ingenii  perti* 
naciam  sibi  satisfieri  nolint,  vel  stupidiores  sint,  quam  ut  satisfactionem 
iutelligant  ?  Nam  quemadmodum  Simonides  dixit,  Thessalos  hebetiores 
esse,  quam  ut  possint  a  se  decipi,  ita  quosdam  videas  stupidiores,  quam 
ut  placari  queant.  Adhaec,  non  mirum  est  invenire  quod  calumnietur, 
qui  nihil  aliud  querit,  nisi  quod  calumnietur. 

Erasmus  ad  Dorpium,  Theologum. 

In  the  rifacimento  of  The  Friend,  I  have  inserted  extracts  from 
the  CoNCiONES  AD  PoPULUM,  printed,  though  scarcely  published, 
in  the  year  1795,  in  the  very  heat  and  height  of  my  anti-minis- 
terial enthusiasm :  these  in  proof  that  my  principles  of  politics 
have  sustained  no  change.  In  the  present  chapter,  I  have  an* 
nexed  to  my  Letters  from  Germany,  with  particular  reference 
to  that  which  contains  a  disquisition  on  the  modern  drama,  a 
critique  on  the  Tragedy  of  Bertram,  written  within  the  last 
twelve  months :  in  proof,  that  I  have  been  as  falsely  charged 
with  any  fickleness  in  my  principles  of  taste.  The  letter  was 
written  to  a  friend :  and  the  apparent  abruptness  with  which  it 
iegins,  is  owing  to  the  omission  of  the  intro<Juctory  sentences. 

You  remember,  my  dear  Sir,  that  Mr.  Whitbread,  shortly 
before  his  death,  proposed  to  the  assembled  subscriber?  of  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  that  the  concern  should  be  farmed  to  some  respon- 
sible individual  under  certain  conditions  and  limitations:  and 
that  his  proposal  was  rejected,  not  without  indignation,  as  subver- 
sive of  the  main  object,  for  the  attainment  of  which  the  enlight- 
ened and  patriotic  assemblage  of  philo-dramatists  had  been 
induced  to  risk  their  subscriptions.     Now  this  object  was  avowed 

I  Praeludere  calumniam^  in  the  original. 
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to  be  no  less  than  the  redemption  of  the  British  stage  not  only 
from  horses,  dog's,*  elephants,  and  the  like  zoological  raritieii,  but 
also  from  the  more  pibrnicious  barbarisms  and  Kotzebuisma  in 
morals  and  taste.  Drury  Lane  was  to  be  restored  to  its  former 
classical  renown;  Shakspeare,  Jonson,  and  Otway,  with  the 
expurgated  muses  of  Vanbrugh,  Congreve,  and  Wycherley, 
were  to  be  re^inaugurated  in  their  rightful  dominion  over  British 
audiences;*  and  the  Herculean  process  was  to  commence  by 
exterminating  the  speaking  monsters  imported  from  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  compared  with  which  their  mute  relations,  the  emi- 
grants from  Exeter  'Change,  and  Polito  (late  Pidcock's)  show- 
carts,  were  tame  and  inoffensive .  Could  an  heroic  project,  at  once 
so  refined  and  so  arduous,  be  consistently  intrusted  to,  could  its 
success  be  rationally  expected  from,  a  mercenary  manager,  at 
whose  critical  quarantine  the  lucri  bonus  odor  would  conciliate  a 
bill  of  health  to  the  plague  in  person  ?  No !  As  the  work  pro- 
posed, such  must  be  the  work-masters.  Rank,  fortune,  liberal 
education,  and  (their  natural  accompaniments,  or  consequences) 
critical  discernment,  delicate  tact,  disinterestedness,  unsuspected 

*  [My  eldest  brother  says  of  Congreve's  comedies,  after  declaring  them 
**  considerably  more  decorou*  than  those  of  his  predecessors,"  **  They  are 
too  cold  to  be  mischievous:  they  keep  the  brain  in  too  incessant  action  to 
allow  the  passions  to  kindle.  For  those  who  search  into  the  powers  of 
intellect,  the  combinations  of  thought  which  may  be  produced  by  volition, 
the  plays  of  Congreve  may  form  a  profitable  study.  But  their  time  is  fled 
— on  the  stage  they  will  be  received  no  more  ;  and  of  the  devotees  of  light 
reading  such  as  could  read  them  without  disgust  would  probably  peruse 
them  with  little  pleasure." — ^Worthies  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  by 
flartley  Coleridge,  p.  093. 

My  father  says,  in  a  marginal  note  on  the  Life  from  which  I  quote, 
"  Wickedness  is  no  subject  for  Comedy.  This  was  Congreve's  great  error, 
and  almost  peculiar  to  him.  The  Dramatis  Persona  of  Dryden,  Wycher- 
ley,  and  others,  are  often  vicious,  indecent,  but,  not  like  Congreve's, 
urieked." 

Speaking  of   The  Way  of  the  World,  my  brother  says,  "It  has  no 

moral  interest.     Vice  may  be,  and  too  often  has  been,  made  interesting ; 

but  cold-hearted,  unprincipled  villany,  never  can.     It  is  impossible  to 

read  this  comedy  without  wonder  and  admiration ;  but  it  is  an  admiration 

altogether  intellectual,  by  which  no  man  is  made  better.**    My  father  re* 

marks,  id  the  iiiar;;in,  "  Virtue  and  Vif  icVcdwe**  ^xe  woV.  »u&  codem  gertere 

The  absence  of  Virtue  is  no  deficiency  \t\  ?l  ^eTvwvxvft  toici^^^i  *.  \mX  x\w%  y«» 

9Boce  of  IVickedness  a  great  defec  "     S.  C^ 
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morals,  notorious  patriotism,  and  tried  Msecenasship,  these  were 
the  recommendations  that  influenced  the  votes  of  the  proprietary 
subscribers  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  thes^  the  motives  that  occa- 
sioned the  election  of  its  Supreme  Committee  of  Management. 
This  circumstance  alone  would  have  excited  a  strong  interest  in 
the  public  mind,  respecting  the  first  production  of  the  Tragic 
Muse  which  had  been  announced  under  such  auspices,  and  had 
passed  the  ordeal  of  such  judgments :  and  the  tragedy,  on  which 
you  have  requested  my  judgment,  was  the  work  on  which  the 
great  expectations,  justified  by  so  many  causes,  were  doomed  at 
length  to  settle. 

But  before  I  enter  on  the  examination  of  Bertram,  dr  Thb 
Castle  of  St.  Aldobrand,  1  shall  interpose  a  few  words,  on  the 
phrase  German  Drama,  which  1  hold  to  be  altogether  a  misnomer. 
At  the  time  of  Lessing,  the  German  stage,  such  as  it  was, 
appears  to  have  been  a  flat  and  servile  copy  of  tlie  French.  It 
was  Lessing  who  first  introduced  the  name  and  the  works  of 
Shakspeare  to  the  admiration  of  the  Germans ;  and  I  should 
not  perhaps  go  too  far,  if  I  add,  that  it  was  Lessing  who  first 
proved  to  all  thinking  men,  even  to  Shakspeare 's  own  country- 
men, the  true  nature  of  his  apparent  irregularities.  These,  he 
demonstrated,  were  deviations  only  from  the  accidents  of  the 
Greek  tragedy  ;  and  from  such  accidents  as  hung  a  heavy  weight 
on  the  wings  of  the  Greek  poets,  and  narrowed  theii^  flight  within 
the  limits  of  what  we  may  call  the  heroic  opera.  He  proved,  that, 
in  all  the  essentials  of  art,  no  less  than  in  the  truth  of  nature, 
the  Plays  of  Shakspeare  were  incomparably  more  coincident 
with  the  principles  of  Aristotle,  than  the  productions  of  Cor- 
neille  and  Racine,  notwithstanding  th^  boasted  regularity  of  the 
latter.*  Under  these  convictions  were  Lessing's  own  dramatic 
ivorks  composed.  Their  deficiency  is  in  depth  and  imagination  : 
their  excellence  is  in  the  construction  of  the  plot;  the  good 
Rense  of  the  sentiments ;  the  sobriety  of  the  morals ;  and  the 
liigh  polish  of  the  diction  and  dialogue.  In  short,  his  dramas 
are  the  very  antipodes  of  all  those  which  it  has  been  the  fashion 

»  [See  his  Hamburgisehe  Dramaiur^^  ea^^CA^'^  ^^.  \\.^'^^^^^A'•^S'*^'* 
rot  riL,  S.  C.J 
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)f  lale  yums  ut  uiice  lo  ubuse  aiiU  oiijuv,  LiniiL'r  the  name  oC  thfi 
German  drr^a.  Of  thia  latter,  Schiller's  Robbbbs  was  the 
larliest  specimea  ;  th'e  first  fii^ita  of  his  youth  (I  had  almost  said 
>f  his  boy}iood),  and  as  such  ihe  pledge,  and  promise  of  no  ordi- 
iBiy  genius.  Only  as  such,  did  tlie  maiurer  jmlgmenl  of  the 
LUthor  lolurate  the  play.  During  his  whole  life  he  expressed 
limKlf  concerning  this  production  with  more  than  needful  aape- 
ity,  B3  a  monster  not  leas  offensive  to  good  taste,  tliao  to  sounii 
norals ;  and  in  hb  iotlor  years,  his  indiguatiou  at  the  uawonted 

>pularity  of  the  Robbers  seduced  bim  into  llm  contrary  eslremes, 
'iz.  a  studied  feebleness  of  interest  (as  far  as  the  interest  was 
o  be  derived  from  incidents  and  the  oxeitement  of  curiosity) ;  a 
iictioo  elnlKiratcly  metrical ;  the  uifectutiou  of  riiyines ;  and  the 
ledautry  of  the  chorus. 

Bui  to  understand  the  true  character  of  the  Robbbrs.  and  of 
he  couutloss  imitations  whicti  were  its  spawn,  I  must  inform 
'OU,  or  at  least  call  to  your  recollection,  that,  about  tJiat  time, 
ind  for  some  years  before  it,  three  of  the  most  popular  books  in 
he  German  language  were,  the  translations  of  Youmq's  Nioft 
rnoDGHrs,  Mbbvev's  MBoiTATioifs,  and  Richabdson's  Clarissa 
Iablow.'     Now  we  have  only  to  combine  the  bloated  style  and 

'  [Nii;]it  i.  of  Tlir  Ciimplainl .-  or  A'igbl  Thaughlr,  was  before  the 
eorld  in  tT'I2:  ilervey'a  Meditalient  among  (Ac  Tombs  and  R^ettion* 
a  a  Flower  Garden,  appenred  in  1743:  the  first  two  voU.  orClarism  in 
748.  Tbis  work  of  Richardson's  and  hia  Pamela  ware  written  purpusel; 
0  guard  the  morsjs  of  the  young,  and  of  the  latter  it  wiia  luid,  Pameta  it 
ikeinow ;  she  covers  all  tilings  with  her  whiteaeaa.  Snow,  when  much 
rodden  under  a  wann  aun,  is  soon  converted  into  stop — which  coalesces 
re  long  into  mud  and  mire  ;  in  thia  respect  the  nioml  lessona  of  Pamela 
nd  Clarissa  do  indeed  resemble  snow  ;  they  seem  fitter  to  stir  np  the  mud 
>r  the  soul—"  the  earthly  mire"  of  its  nature,— than  permanently  to 
l«an«e  and  whiten  it.— See  Comparison  of  Richardson  with  Fielding,  Re- 

Young's  great  poem  ia  a  notable  instance  of  the  want  of  reserTe  and 
raetical  economy.  In  the  poetry  of  Cowper,  Bums,  Crabbe,  we  have 
"lundaiice  of  radness,  and  it  is  all  the  more  truly  and  deeply  Sad,  l)ocnu»e 
teeina  to  come  unsought,  nay,  rather  shnnni^.  The  poet'«  soot  appaan 
I  crave  the  sunshine  :  he  "  does  not  love  the  sliower  nor  seek  the  cold," 
«  onJf  yields  to  mournful  reflections  because  thej  fnrcc  themselres  opon 
a  ia  a  world  of  woe.  But  when  '^ount  bo  TeauViXeVi  -wnkM  lova  lo 
adaeU  hiscap  at  Melanctiolj.we  »\«?etX.ttiA\i>j>.>iiiie\n.TO»aQt» 
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peculiar  rhjrthm  of  Hervey,  which  is  poetic  only  on  account  of 
ilA  utter  unfitness  for  prose,  and  might  as  appropriately  be  called 
prosaic,  from  its  utter  unfitness  for  poetry  ;  we  .have  only,  I  re- 
peat, to  combine  these  Hervey  isms  with  the  strained  thoughts,  the 
figurative  metaphysics  and  solemn  epigrams  of  Young  on  the 
one  hand  ;  and  with  the  loaded  sensibility,  the  minute  detail,  the 
morbid  consciousness  of  every  thought  and  feeling  in  the  whole 
flux  and  reflux  of  the  mind,  in  short,  the  self-involution  and 
dream-like  continuity  of  Richardson  on  the  other  hand ;  and 
then  to  add  the  horrific  incidents,  and  mysterious  villains 
(geniuses  of  supernatural  intellect,  if  you  will  take  the  author's 
words  for  it,  but  on  a  level  with  the  meanest  ruffians  of  the  con- 
demned cells,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  their  actions  and  contri- 
vances)— to  add  the  ruined  castles,  the  dungeons,  the  trap-doors, 
the  skeletons,  the  flesh-and- blood  ghosts,  and  the  perpetual  moon- 
shine of  a  modern  author  (themselves  the  literary  brood  of  the 
Castlb  of  Otbanto,*  the  translations  of  which,  with  the  imitations 
and  improvements  aforesaid,  were  about  that  time  beginning  to 
make  as  much  noise  in  Germany  as  their  originals  were  making 
in  England), — and  as  the  compound  of  these  ingredients  duly 

rade,  and  that  blooming  forms  are  beneath  the  sable  st'^le ;  when  he  sur- 
rounds his  head  with  cypress,  we  imagine  a  snug  velvet  cap  under  the 
dusky  wreath ;  when  he  *'  sits  by  a  lamp  at  mid-day,  and  has  skulls,  bones, 
and  instruments  of  death  for  the  ornaments  of  his  study,"  we  feel  disposed 
to  think  that  he  makes  sin,  death,  and  sorrow  a  poetical  amusement,  and 
takes  up  these  topics  because  they  offer  facilities  for  impressive  writing 
more  than  to  relieve  their  pressure  on  a  burdened  heart.  I  would  not  say 
the  same  of  Hervey's  piety,  though  it  has  such  an  air  of  what,  in  a  collo- 
quial not  philosophical  sense,  may  be  called  determinism.  The  author  of 
The  Doctor  says  that  some  styles  are  flowery^  but  that  the  Meditation ist's 
is  a  weedy  style ;  alluding,  I  suppose,  to  its  luxuriant  commonplace,  and 
vulgar  showiness,  as  of  corn-poppies  and  wild  mustard.  But  Hervey 
seems  to  have  been  a  simple  earnest  clergyman,  with  his  hea^t  in  his 
parish  ;  whereas  it  is  difficult  not  to  look  upon  Young  as  a  solemn  world- 
ling; though,  as  many  a  mountain-brow  looks  from  a  distance  a  sheer  pre- 
cipice, yet,  when  we  approach,  appears  passable  to  the  foot  of  man ;  so 
many  a  life  viewed  afar  off  seems  hard  and  worldly,  but  shows  its  humani- 
ty and  Christianity  to  those  who  see  it  closely.     S.  C] 

»  [This  tale,  by  Horace  Walpole,  afterwards  Earl  oCOTfet^^'"irMk^'"dS!^«*sac^ 
«d  in  1765.    S  C] 


1  will  recognise  tlie  so-culled  GeniMii  drama.  Tha 
oUa  podrida  ihus  cooked  up,  was  deoounced,  tiy  the  besl  crilici  ' 
in  Germany,  as  ihe  mere  cramps  of  weakness,  aaii  orgasms  of  • 
sickly  imagination  on  the  part  of  the  author,  and  the  lowest  pro- 
vocation of  torpid  feeling  on  that  of  the  readers.  The  oW 
blunder,  however,  concerning  the  irregularily  and  nildaess  of 
Shakspeare,  in  which  the  German  did  but  echo  the  French,  wlw 
again  were  but  the  echoes  of  our  own  critics,  was  still  iu  vogue, 
and  Siiakapearo  was  quoted  as  Authority  for  llie  most  anti-ShaJt- 
Bpcareau  dnimo.  We  hove  indeed  two  poets  who  wrote  as  one, 
near  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  to  whom  (as  iho  worst  characteristic 
of  their  writings)  the  Coryphreus  of  the  present  drama  may 
challenge  the  hanor  of  being  a  poor  relation,  or  impoverisbed 
descendant.  For  if  we  would  charitably  consent  to  forget  the 
comic  humor,  the  wit,  the  felicities  of  slylr,  in  other  words,  all 
the  poetry,  and  nine-tenths  of  all  Ihc  genius  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  that  which  would  remain  becomes  a  Kotzebue. 

The  so-called  German  drama,  therefore,  is  Eiig/hh  in  its  or^n, 
Etigluh  in  its  materiaU,  and  Bjiglish  by  re-adoption  ;  and  till  we 
can  prove  that  Kotzebu^,  or  any  of  the  whole  breed  of  Kotzebues, . 
whether  dramatists  or  romantic  writers,  or  writers  of  romantic 
dramas,  were  ever  admitted  to  any  other  shelf  in  the  libraries 
of  well-educated  Germans  than  were  occupied  by  their  originals, 
and  apes'  apes  in  their  mother  coutilry,  we  should  submit  to 
carry  our  own  brat  on  our  own  shoulders  ;  or  rather  consider  it 
OS  a  lack-grace  returned  from  transportation  with  such  improve- 
ments only  in  growth  and  manners  as  young  transported  convicts 
usually  come  home  with. 

1  know  nothing  thai  contributes  moretoa  clear  insight  into  the 
true  nature  of  any  literary  phenomenon,  than  Ine  comparison  of 
it  with  some  elder  production,  the  likeness  of  which  is  striking, 
yet  only  apparent,  while  the  difference  is  real.  In  the  present 
case  this  opportunity  is  furnished  us,  by  the  old  Spanish  play,  en- 
titled Alheisla  Fulminala,  formerly,  and  perhaps  still,  acted  in  the 
churches  and  monasteries  of  Spain,  and  which,  under  various 
names  (^Don  Juan,  the  Libertine,  ^.),  has  had  its  day  of  favor 
in  every  country  throughout  Euio^e.  A  popularity  so  exten- 
"^-e,  Bad  of  a  work  so  gKrtes«\\ie  atvl  e.T.«a.>»%wA.,  O^wo^  woA 
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merits  philosophical  attention  and  investigation.  The  first  point 
to  be  noticed  is,  that  the  play  is*  throughout  imaginative.  Nothing 
of  it  belongs  to  the  real  world,  but  the  names  of  the  places  and 
persons.  The  comic  parts,  equally  with  the  tragic  ;  the  living, 
equally  with  the  defunct  characters,  are  creatures  of  the  brain : 
as  little  amenable  to  the  rules  of  ordinary  probability,  as  the 
Satan  of  Paradise  Lost,  or  the  Caliban  of  The  Tempest,  and, 
therefore,  to  be  understood  and  judged  of  as  impersonated  ab- 
stractions. Rank,  fortune,  wit,  talent,  acquired  knowledge,  and 
liberal  accomplishments,  with  beauty  of  person,  vigorous  health, 
and  constitutional  hardihood, — all  these  advantages,  elevated  by 
the  habits  and  sympathies  of  noble  birth  and  national  character- 
are  supposed  to  have  combined  in  Don  Juan,  so  as  to  give  him 
the  means  of  carrying  into  all  its  practical  consequences  the 
doctrine  of  a  godless  nature,  as  the  sole  ground  and  efficient 
cause  not  only  of  all  things,  events,  and  appearances,  but  like- 
wise of  all  our  thoughts,  sensations,  impulses,  and  actions. 
Obedience  to  nature  is  the  only  virtue :  the  gratification  of  the 
passions  and  appetites  her  only  dictate  :  each  individuals  self- 
will  the  sole  organ  through  which  nature  utters  her  commands, 
and 

"  Self-contradiction  is  the  only  wrong  ! 

For,  by  the  laws  of  .spirit,  in  the  right 

Is  every  individual  character 
.  That  acts  in  strict  consistence  with  itself."  < 

That  speculative  opinions,  however  impious  and  daring  they 
may  be,  are  not  always  followed  by  correspondent  conduct,  is 
most  true,  as  Well  as  that  they  can  scarcely  in  any  instance  be 
systematically  realized,  on  account  of  their  unsuitableness  to 
human  nature  and  to  the  institutions  of  society.  It  csld  be  hell, 
only  where  it  is .  all  hell ;  and  a  separate  world  of  devils  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  existence  of  any  one  complete  devil.  But  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  no  less  clear,  nor,  with  the  biography  of  Carrier' 

•  [First  Part  of  Wallenstein,  translated  from  Schiller.     Coleridge's  Poet. 
Works.    Vol.  iii.    S    C] 

»  £Thi8  man  figured  in  that  last  and  vfOTOt  sUXa  ot  \\vfe^T«^vetv^«sOc^- 
iioD,  tbMt  Btata  of  seven-fold  possession,  wYven  l^c»\>\TOaTsv>\x'a^v^'^^^^*^^^ 
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and  his  il?Ilow  nthfUta  before  us,  can  ii  be  denied  witlioul  wilful 
blindilcss,  Ihut  the  (so  called)  xgaUia  of  nature  (llial  b  [nalerialisrii, 
Willi  tile  utler  rt-jeclion  of  moral  respoiisibiiily,  of  a  present  Pro- 
vidence, and  of  both  prescul  nnd  future  retribution)  may  influ- 
ence the  characters  and  actions  of  individuals,  and  evt'n  of  coni- 
Diiinities,  to  a  degree  that  alniost  does  away  [lie  distinction  be- 
tween men  and  devils,  anil  will  make  the  page  of  the  future 
hrslorinn  resemble  the  narration  of  a  madman's  dreams.  It  ia 
not  llie  wickedness  of  Dun  Juan,  thcrefare,  which  constitutes  the 
character  an  abstraction,  and  removes  it  from  the  rules  of 
probability  ;  but  ihe  rapid  succession  of  the  correspondent  acta 
and  incidents,  bis  intellectual  superiority,  and  the  splendid  accu- 
mulation of  his  gifts  and  desirable  qualities,  as  co-existent  with 
entire  wickedness  in  one  and  the  same  person.  But  this  like- 
wise is  the  very  circumstance  which  gives  to  lliis  slranpe  play 
its  charm  and  universal  interest.  Don  Juan  is,  from  beginning 
to  end,  an  intelligible  character :  as  much  so  as  the  Satan  of 
Milton.  The  poet  asks  only  of  the  reader,  what,  as  a  poet,  he  ie 
privileged  to  ask :  namely,  that  sort  of  negative  faith  in  the  ex- 
down  all  its  rivml  opponents,  was  ridiriK  in  triumph  through  the  land 
tike  Death  in  the  Revelations.  In  this  drama  of  dream-like  horrors  Car- 
rier sustained  hii  part  so  as  to  be  "famous  for  ever."  Mr.  Carljle,  in  that 
chapter  of  his  French  Revolution  which  is  headed  Destruction,  gii'es 
an  awful  account  of  Represenlstive  Carrier's  proceedini^  in  La  Vendee, 
and  of  his  horrid  bojt-moU,  worthj  of  a  laughing  hysetia  possessed  by  the 
spirit  of  cruelty.  "  Sentence  of  Deportation,"  writes  Carrier,  "  was  exe- 
cuted vtrtically,"  That  is  a  gabarre  with  ninety  priests  under  hatches, 
was  sunk  in  the  Loire,  on  signal  given.  "  This  was  the  first  of  the  JiToyade; 

which  we  may  call  Drowaaget,  of  Carrier," "  By  degrees  daylight 

itself  witnesses  Noyades  ;  women  and  men  are  tied  logelber,  feet  and  feet, 
hands  and  hands;  and  flung  in:  this  they  call  Manage  Bipublicain,  Re- 
publican Marriage. — Dumb,  out  of  aulfering,  now,  as  pale  swoln  corpsts. 
the  victims  tumble  confusedly  seaward  along  the  Loire  stream ;  the  tid. 
rolling  them  back  :  clouds  of  ravens  darken  the  river,  wolves  prowl  ol 
the  shoal-places  :  Carrier  writes, 'Quef  torrenl  rtnolulionnairr.  What  s 
torrent  of  Revolution  !'  For  the  man  is  rabid  and  the  time  is  rabid.  Thess 
Kre  called  the  Noyades  of  Carrier  twenty-five  by  the  tale." — Mr  Carlyla 
•alls  this  "  the  blackest  aspect  of  the  consummation  of  SanscuUottism.' 
Tbe  wont  part  o(  his  account  it  too  dre^vil  la  ^uote.  See  als(>  RevU'.i 
'     ujPlatarch,  vol.  iii.,  p.  105.     S.  Ci 
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istence  of  such  a  being,  which  we  willingly  give  to  productions 
professedly  ideal,  and  a  disposition  to  the  same  state  of  feeling, 
as  that  with  which  we  contemplate  the  idealized  figures  of  the 
Apollo  Belvidere,  and  the  Farnese  Hercules.  What  the  Her- 
cules is  to  the  eye  in  corporeal  strength,  Don  Juan  is  to  the  mind 
in  strength  of  character.  The  ideal  consists  in  the  happy 
balance  of  the  generic  with  the  individual.  The  former  makes 
the  character  representative  and  symbolical,  therefore  instruc- 
tive ;  because,  mutatis  mutandis,  it  is  applicable  to  whole  classes 
of  men.  The  latter  gives  its  living  interest ;  for  nothing  lives 
or  is  real,  but  as  definite  and  individual.  To  understand  this 
completely,  the  reader  need  only  recollect  the  specific  state  of 
his  feelings,  when  in  looking  at  a  picture  of  the  historic  (more 
properly  of  the  poetic  or  heroic)  class,  he  objects  to  a  particular 
figure  as  being  too  much  of  a  portrait ;  and  this  interruption  of 
his  complacency  he  feels  without  the  least  reference  to,  or  the 
least  acquaintance  with,  any  person  in  real  life  whom  he  might 
recognise  in  this  figure.  It  is  enough  that  such  a  figure  is  not 
ideal ;  and  therefore  not  ideal,  because  one  of  the  two  factors  or 
elements  of  the  ideal  is  in  excess.  A  similar  and  more  power- 
ful objection  he  would  feel  towards  a  set  of  figures  which  were 
mere  abstractions,  like  those  of  Cipriani,  and  what  have  been  called 
Greek  forms  and  faces,  that  is,  outlines  drawn  according  to  a 
recipe.  These  again  are  not  ideal ;  because  in  these  the  other 
element  is  in  excess.  "  Forma  formans  per  formam  formatam 
translucens,^^  *  is  the  definition  and  perfection  of  ideal  art. 

This  excellence  is  so  happily  achieved  in  the  Don  Juan,  that 
it  is  capable  of  interesting  without  poetry,  nay,  even  without 
words,  as  in  our  pantomime  of  that  name.  We  see  clearly  how 
the  character  is  formed  ;  and  the  very  extravagance  of  the  inci- 
dents, and  the  super-human  entireness  of  Don  Juan's  agency, 
prevents  the  wickedness  from  shocking  our  minds  to  any  painful 
degree.  We  do  not  believe  it  enough  for  tb«s  effect ;  no,  not 
even  with  that  kind  of  temporary  and  negative  bcliof  or  acqui- 

•  Better  thus :  Forma  specifiea  per  formam  indwiduaJtenk  ir^t^^ncens : 
or  better  yet — Species  individualizatat  sive  Indioiduwn  et^ihui   H^yeciet 
determtnata  in  omni  parte  correspcndtfM  ti  quost  «ernon/t  «fuai^^«»     ost^ 
mierpreiafu  et  repetens. 
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eocence  which  I  have  descrihcd  above.  Mennlime  Ihe  qualities 
of  his  character  arc  too  desirable',  too  fla.lteriDg  to  our  pride  and 
our  wiahea,  not  to  make  up  on  this  side  as  much  additional  faith 
oa  was  lost  on  the  other.  There  is  no  danger  (thinks  the  specta^ 
tor  or  reader)  of  my  becoming  such  a  monster  of  iniquity  aa 
Don  Juan  !  I  never  shall  be  an  atheist !  /  shall  never  disal- 
low all  dislinclion  between  right  and  wrong!  /  have  not  tha 
least  inclination  to  be  so  outrageous  a  drawcunsir  in  my  lova 
elTuirs!  But  to  possess  such  a.  power  of  cuplivatinfr  and  ei 
chanting  the  alfections  of  the  other  sex! — to  be  capable  of  L 
spiring  in  a  charming  and  even  a  virtuous  woman,  a  love  i 
deep,  and  so  entirely  personal  to  me.' — that  even  my  worst  vices 
(if  1  were  vicious),  even  my  cruelty  and  perfidy  (if  I  were  cruel 
and  perfidious),  could  not  eradicate  the  passion  ! — to  lie  so  loved 
fiir  my  oum  self,  ihnl  even  with  n  distinct  knowledge  of  my  cha- 
factor,  she  yet  died  to  save  me ! — this,  sir,  takes  hold  of  two 
sides  of  our  nature,  the  better  and  the  worse.  For  the  heroic 
disinterestedness,  to  which  love  can  transport  a  woman,  cannot 
be  conlemplated  without  an  honorable  emotion  of  reverence  to- 
wards womanhood :  and,  on  Ihe  other  hand,  it  is  among  the 
miseries,  and  abides  iii  the  dark  ground-work  of  our  nature,  to 
crave  an  outward  confirmation  of  that  somtlAing  within  us,  which 
b  our  very  te^,  that  something,  not  made  up  of  our  qualities  and 
relations,  but  itself  the  supporter  and  substantial  basis  of  all 
these.  Love  me,  and  not  my  qualities,  may  be  a  vicious  and  an 
insane  wish,  but  it  is  not  a  wish  wholly  without  a  meaning. 

Without  power,  virtue  would  be  insufficient  and  incapable  of 
revealing  its  being. :  It  would  reselnble  the  magic  transforma- 
tion of  Tasso's  heroine  into  a  tree,  in  which  she  could  only  groan 
and  bleed."  Hence  power  ia  necessarily  an  object  of  our  desire 
and  of  our  admiration.  But  of  all  power,  that  of  the  mind  ia,  on 
every  account,  the  grand  destderattan  of  huinan  ambition.  Wo 
shall  be  as  gods  in  knowledge,  was  and  must  have  been  the 
Jirti  temptation  :  and  the  co-existence  of  great  intellectual  lord, 
ship  with  guilt  has  never  been  adequately  represented  without 
exciting  the  strongest  interest,  and  for  this  reason,  that  in  this 
bad  and  heterogeneous  co-ordination  we  can  oontemplate  the 
»[Geru$alemme  Uberata.    Canto  xiVv.,  a^.  ^,  tV  wi\.    S.  t^ 
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iRtellect  of  man  more  exclusively' as  a  separate  self-subsistence, 
llian  in  its  proper  slate  of  subordination  to  his  own  conscience,  or 
to  the  will  of  an  infinitely  superior  being. 

This  b  the  sacred  charm  of  Shakspeare's  mule  characters  in 
general.  They  are  all  cast  in  the  mould  of  Shakspeare's  own 
gigantic  intellect;  and  this  ia  the  open  attraction  of  his  Richard, 
lago,  EUmund,  and  others  in  particular.  But  again  ;■  of  all  in- 
tellectual power,  that  of  superiority  to  the  fear  of  the  invisible 
world  is  the  moat  dazzling,  lis  influence  is  abundantly  proved 
by  the  one  circumslaDce,  that  it. can  bribe  us  into  a  voluntary  * 
submission  of  onr  better  knowledge,  into  suspension  of  all  our 
judgment  derived  from  constant  experience,  and  enable  us  to  pe- 
ruse with  the  liveliest  interest  the  wildpst  talcs  of  ghosts,  wizards, 
genii,  end  secret  talismans.  On  this  propensity,  so  deeply  rooted 
in  our  nature,  a  specific  dramatic  probability  may  be  raised  by  a 
true  poet,  if  the  whole  of  his  work  be  in  harmony  ;  a  dramatic 
probability,  sufficient  for  dramatic  pleasure,  even  when  the  com- 
ponent characters  and  incidents  border  on  impossibility.  The 
poet  does  not  require  us  to  be  awake  and  believe  ;  he  solicits  us 
only  to  yield  ourselves  to  a  dream  ;  and  this  too  with  our  eyes 
open,  and  with  our  judgment  perdue  behind  the  curtain,  ready  to 
ftwaken  us  at  the  first  motion  of  our  will :  and  meantime,  only, 
not  to  dubelieve.  And  in  such  a  state  of  mind,  who  but  must 
be  impressed  with  the  cool  intrepidity  of  Don  John  on  the  appear- 
ance of  his  father's  ghost : 

"  Gho«t.— Monster !  behnld  theao  wounds  ! 

"  D.  Joan. — I  do  !    They  were  well  meant  and  well  performed,  I  see. 

"Ghost. Repent,  repent  of  all  thy  villaniea. 

My  cUmoroDS  blood  to  heiiren  Tor  vengeance  cries. 

Heaven  will  pour  out  hia  judgments  on  you  all. 

IIcll  gapes  for  you,  for  you  euch  fiend  doth  call, 

And  hourly  wails  your  unrepenting  fall. 

You  with  eternal  horrors  they'll  torment, 

EKcept  of  all  your  crimes  you  suddenly  repent.  (  GAw(  nnkt.} 

"  D.  Joarr. — Farewell,  thou  art  a  faolish  ghost.      Repent,  quoth  he! 
what  could  thia  mean  P    Our  senses  are  all  ia  a  mist,  sure. 

"  D.  AicwjHio. — ipne  of  U.  Juan'i  rtyrebaft  companions).    They  arc 
not !    Twas  a  ghost. 

"  D.  Lopsi — {atMlier  rtfratale).    I  ne'ei  be\\ciK&. 'C&.aw  ^'5doJhl.^A^« 


"  D.  JoHir. — Come  !     "Tis  no  matter.     Let  it  be  what  it  will,  It  K-ist  be 

"  D.  Abt, — And  nature  ii  unnltersble  in  us.  too. 

"  D.  JoHM — 'Til  true  1     The  au-oie  -of  a.  nhosl  cannot  change  our'i." 

Who  nlso  can  deny  a  portion  of  sublimity  to  the  tremendous 
consistency  with  which  lie  stands  out  the  last  fearful  trial,  like  a 
second  Prometheus  1 

"  Chorus  or  Devils. 

"  Statiib-Gho»t. — Will  JDU  not  relent  and  feel  remorBe  ? 

"  D.  John. — Could'st  thou  heittow  another  heart  on  toe,  I  might.  But 
with  tbiii  hcirl  1  have,  I  cannot. 

'*  D,  Lopez. — These  things  are  prodigious. 

"  D.  Amtoh,— I  have  a  sort  of  grudging  to  relent,  but  something  hol<l« 
me  back. 

■■  D.  Lop.— If  we  could,  'tia  now  too  late.     I  will  not. 

"  D.  Akt.— Wc  defy  thee  ! 

"Ghoit. — ^Perish,  je  impioui  wretcbea;  go  and  find  the  pnaiahinenta 


■■  D.  John.— Think  nol  to  fright  me,  foolish  ghost ;  I'll  break  your  mar 
ble  bodj  in  pieces,  and  pull  down  your  horse. 

{Thunder  and  Ughlning^-ehorui  ofdnilt,  4r.> 
"D.  JoHH. — These  things  I  see  with  wonder,  but  no  fear. 
Were  all  the  elements  to  be  confounded. 
And  shufHed  all  into  their  former  chaoe ; 
Were  seas  of  sulphur  flaming  round  about  me, 
And  all  mankind  roaring  within  those  fires, 
I  could  not  fear,  or  feel  the  least  remorse. 
To  the  last  instant  I  would  dare  thy  power. 
Here  I  stand  firm,  and  all  thy  threats  contemn. 
Thy  murderer  {totheghottofontiBhomhe  hadmuTitrei) 
Stands  here  1    Now  do  thy  worst!" 

(He  it  noalloatd  up  in  a  cloud  of  fire.) 
In  fine,  the  character  of  E)on  John  oonsisis  in  the  union  of 
everything  desirable  to  human  nature,  as  means,  and  which, 
therefore,  by  the  well-known  law  of  association,  become  at 
length  deurable  on  their  own  account.  On  their  own  account, 
and  in  their  own  dignity,  they  are  here  displayed,  as  being  em- 
picked  to  eiuU  bo  unhuman,  that,  in  the  effect,  they  appear  almost 
U  BMOM  without  nn  end.     The  ingredients,  too,  are  mizcd  in  the 
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bappiest  proportion,  so  as  to  uphold  and  relieve  each  other — ^more 
espeoially  in  that  constant  intcrpoise  of  wit,  gaiety,  and  social 
generosity,  which  prevents  the  criminal,  even  in  his  most  atro- 
cious moments,  from  sinking  into  the  mere  ruffian,  as  far,  at 
least,  as  our  imagination  sits  in  judgment.  Above  all,  the  fine 
suffusion  through  the  whole-,  with  the  characteristic  manners  and 
feelings,  of  a  highly-bred  gentleman,  gives  life  to  the  drama. 
Thus,  having  invited  the  statue-ghost  of  the  governor,  whom  he 
had  murdered,  to  supper,  which  invitation  the  marble  ghost 
accepted  by  a  nod  of  the  head,  Don  John  has  prepared  a  ban- 
quet. 

"  D.  JoHW. — Some  wine,  sirrah  !      Here's  to  Don  Pedro's  ghoet — ^be 

should  have  been  welcome. 

"  D.  Lop. — The  rascal  is  afraid  of  you  after  death. 

«  {One  knocks  hard  at  the  door.) 

"  D.  John. — {to  the  servant) — ^Rise,  and  do  your  duty. 

"  Serv. — Oh,  the  devil !  the  devil !     {Marble  ghost  enters.) 

"  D.  John. — Ha !  'tis  the  ghost !     Let's  rise  and  receive  him !     Come, 

€k>vernor,  you  are  welcome,  sit  there  ;  if  we  had  thought  you  would  have 

come,  we  would  have  stayed  for  you. 

•  ••••• 

Here,  Governor,  your  health  !  Friends,  put  it  about !  Here's  excellent 
meat,  taste  of  this  ragout  Come,  I'll  help  you  ;  come  eat,  and  let  old  quar- 
rels be  forgotten.     (  The  ghost  threatens  him  with  vengeance,) 

"  D.  John. — We  are  too  much  confirmed^-curse  on  this  dry  discourse. 
Come,  here's  to  your  mistress — you  had  one  when  you  were  living ; — not 
forgetting  your  sweet  sister.     {Devils  enter.) 

"  D.  John. — Are  these  some  of  your  retinue  ?  Devils,  say  you  ?  I'm 
sorry  I  have  no  burnt  brandy  to  treat  'em  with  ;  that's  drink  fit  for 
devils,"  &c. 

Nor  is  the  scene  from  which  we  quote  interesting  in  dramatic 
probability  alone  ;  it  is  susceptible,  likewise,  of  a  sound  moral ; 
of  a  moral  that  has  more  than  common  claims  on  the  notice  of  a 
too  numerous  class,  who  are  ready  to  receive  the  qualities  of 
gentlemanly  courage  and  scrupulous  honor  (in  all  the  recognised 
laws  of  honor)  as  the  substitutes  of  virtue,  instead  of  its  orna- 
ments.  This,  indeed,  is  the  moral  value  of  the  play  at  large, 
and  that  which  places  it  at  a  world's  distance  from  the  spirit  of 
modem  jacobinism.  The  latter  introduces  to  us  clumsy  copies 
of  those  showy  instrumental  qualities,  in  order  to  reconcile  us  to 
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vice  and  waDt  of  principle ;  while  the  Alhei^  Fubmaio  pro* 
sents  an  exquisite  portraiture  of  the  same  qualities,  In  all  their 
gloss  and  glow,  but  presentsythem  for  the  sole  purpose  of  display- 
ing their  hoUowness,  and  in  order  to  put  us  on  our  guard  by 
demonstrating  their  utter  indiflferenoe  to  vice  and  virtue,  when- 
ever these  and  the  like  accomplishments  are  contemplated  for 
themselves  alone. 

Eighteen  years  ago,  I  observed  that  the  whole  secret  of  the 
modem  Jacobinical  drama  (which,  and  not  the  German,  is  its 
appropriate  designation),  and  of  all  its  popularity,  consists  in  the 
confusion  and  subversion  of  the  natural  order  of  things  in  their 
causes  and  efiects,  namely,  in  the  excitement  of  surprise  by 
representing  the  qualities  of  liberality,  refined  feeling,  and  a 
nice  sense  of  honor  (those  things  rather  which  pass  amongst  us 
for  such),  in  persons  and  in  classes  where  experience  teache^us 
least  to  expect  them  ;  and,  by  rewarding  with  all  the  sympathies 
which  arc  the  due  of  virtue,  those  criminals  whom  law,  reason, 
and  religion  have  excommunicated  from  our  esteem. 

This  of  itself  would  lead  me  back  to  Bertram,  or  the  Castle  of 
St.  Aldobrand;'  but,  in  my  own  mind,  this  tragedy  was  brought 

»  [**  Before  the  tragedy  of  Bertram  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane,"  says 
a  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  Jan.,  1S25,  "and  received  with 
such  distinguished  approbation,  Mr.  Maturin  was  the  humble,  unknown, 
and  unnoticed  Curate  of  St  Peter's,  Dublin."  The  play  was  perf(»rmed 
through  the  influence  of  Lord  Byj*on,  who  is  said  to  have  sent  the  author 
jC500  in  consequence  of  an  unfavorable  review  of  one  of  his  works — (pro- 
bably this  very  critique  of  Mr.  Coleridge's), — with  a  note,  "  that  he  was 
better  qualified  to  review  his  reviewers,  than  they  him."  He  gained,  per- 
haps, more  than  a  thousand  pounds  by  this  performance  (besides  the  five 
hundred  which  the  censure  of  it  procured  him).  A  few  months  after  the 
success  of  Bertram,  he  produced  a  second  tragedy,  which  failed.  He  had 
published  one  or  two  novels  before  he  became  famous ;  in  his  lat^r  years 
he  composed  works  of  romance,  which  evinced  "  great  powers  of  imagin- 
ation and  fecundity  of  language,  with  lamentable  carelessness  in  the 
application  of  both  ;"  and,  writing  "  for  money,  not  for  fame,"  drew  a 
•*  considerable  revenue  from  the  sale  of  his  productions."  In  1821,  he 
brought  out  a  poem  in  blank  verse,  called  The  Universe. 

The  writer,  from  whose  account  these  notices  are  taken,  speaks  most 
highly  of  Mr.  Maturin's  merits  and  popularity  as  a  preacher.  •*  His  six 
controTersial  sermons,"  says  he,  "  preached  during  last  Lent,  show  the 
author  to  have  been  a  profound  scholar  and  an  scute  reasoner ;  never  since 
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Into  connexion  with  The  Libertine  (Shadwell's  adaptation  of  the 
Atheista  Fulminato  to  the  English  stage  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second),  by  the  fact,  that  our  modern  drama  is  taken,  in  the 
substance  of  it,  from  the  first  scene  of  the  third  act  of  The 
Libertine.  But  with  what  palpable  superiority  of  judgment  in 
the  original !  Earth  and  hell,  men  and  spiritSj  are  up  in  arms 
against  Don  John  ;  the  two  former  acts  of  the  play  have  not  only 
prepared  us  for  the  supernatural,  but  accustomed  us  to  the  pro- 
digious. It  is,  therefore,  neither  more  nor  less  than  we  anticipate 
when  the  Captain  exclaims :  "  In  all  the  dangers  I  have  been, 
such  horrors  I  never  knew.  I  am  quite  unmanned  ;"  and  when 
the  Hermit  says,  that  he  had  "  beheld  the  ocean  in  wildest  rage, 
yet  ne'er  before  saw  a  storm  so  dreadful,  such  horrid  fl Ashes  of 
lightning,  and  such  claps  of  thunder,  were  never  in  my  remcm- 
biimce."  And  Don  John's  burst  of  startling  impiety  is  equally 
intelligible  in  its  motive,  as  dramatic  in  its  effect. 

But  what  is  there  to  account  for  the  prodigy  of  the  tempest  at 
Bertram's  shipwreck  ?  It  is  a  mere  supernatural  effect,  without 
even  a  hint  of  any  supertiatural  agency ;  a  prodigy,  without  any 
circumstance  mentioned  that  is  prodigious ;  and  a  miracle  in- 
troduced without  a  ground,  and  ending  without  a  result.  Every 
event  and  every  scene  of  the  play  might  have  taken  place  as  well 
if  Bertram  and  his  vessel  had  been  driven  in  by  a  common  hard 
gale,  or  from  want  of  provisions.  The  first  act  would  have  in- 
deed lost  its  greatest  and  most  sonorous  picture  ;  a  scene  for  the 
sake  of  a  scene,  without  a  word  spoken ;  as  such,  therefore  (a 
rarity  without  a  precedent),  we  must  take  it,  and  be  thankful ! 
In  the  opinion  of  not  a  few,  it  was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
the  best  scene  in  the  play.  I  am  quite  certain  it  was  the  most 
innocent :  and  the  steady,  quiet  uprightness  of  the  flame  of  the 
wax-candles,  which  the  monks  held  over  the  roaring  billows  amid 
the  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  was  really  miraculous. 

Dean  Kirwan's  time  were  such  crowds  attracted  to  the  Parish  Church  as 
during  the  delivery  of  these  sermons ;  neither  rain  nor  storm  could  subdue 
the  anxiety  of  all  classes  and  all  persuasions  to  hear  them ;  and  did .  he 
leave  no  other  monuments  whereon  to  rest  his  fame,  these  sermons  alone 
would  be  sufficient."  The  Rev.  R.  Charles  Maturin  died  Oct.  30,  1824. 
It  was  said  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  offered  his  editorial  services  to  Mr.  Matu- 
iin*8  widow,  with  respect  to  some  of  his  unpublished  manuscripts.     S.  C\ 


The  Sicilian  sea  coast :  a  convent  of  monks  :  night :  a  moat 
portentous,  unearthly  storm  :  g.  vessel  is  wrecked :  contrary  to 
all  human  expectation,  one  man  saves  himself  by  his  prodigious 
powers  as  a  swimmer,  aided  by  the  peculiarity  of  his  destination'^ 

■'  PniOH. All,  all  rlid  perish— 

FiH«T  MowK, — Chnnite,  change  those  drenched  weeds — 
PaiOB.—I  wist  nnl  of  Iheni— every  soul  did  perish — 

Snler  thinl  Mant  kattily. 
"  TmBo  Monk. — No,  there  was  one  did  botile  with  the  stonn 
With  careleaa  despei^le  force;  Aill  many  times 
Hia  life  was  won  and  lost,  u  tho*  he  recked  not— 
No  hand  did  aid  him,  and  he  aidod  none — 
Alone  he  breasted  the  brond  wave,  alone 
That  mnn  was  aa»pd." 

Willi !  This  man  is  led  in  by  the  monlis,  supposed  dripping  wet, 
and  to  very  natural  inquiries  he  either  remains  silem,  or  gives 
mo^  brief  and  surly  answers,  and  after  three  or  four  of  these 
half-line  courtesies,  "dashing  off  the  monks"  who  had  saved  him, 
he  exclaims  in  the  true  sublimity  of  our  modem  misanthropic 
heroism — 

"  Off!  ye  are  men — there's  poison  in  your  touch. 
But  I  must  yield.  Tar  this"  {ahat  7)  "  hath  lefT  me  streDgthlesa." 

So  end  the  three  first  scenes.  In  the  next  (the  Castle  of  St. 
Aldobrand)  we  find  the  servants  there  equally  frightened  with 
this  unearthly  storm,  though  wherein  it  differed  from  violent 
■torms  we  are  not  told,  except  that  Hugo  informs  us,  page  9 — 

"  Putt.— Hugo,  well  met.    Doei  e'en  thy  age  beer 
Memory  of  so  terrible  a  storm  ? 

Hdco.— They  hare  been  frequent  lately. 

Piirr.— They  »re  ever  so  in  Sicily. 

HtTOo. — So  it  is  said.    But  storms  when  I  was  yoDn( 
Would  still  pass  o'er  like  Nature's  fitful  feven. 
And  rendered  tdl  more  wholesome.    Now  their  Tiga, 
Sent  thus  unseasonable  and  profitless, 
Speaks  like  the  threats  of  heaven." 

A  nvMit  perplexing  theory  of  Sicilian  storms  a  this  of  old  Hugo  I 
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and  what  is  very  remarkable,  not  apparently  founded  on  any^ 
great  familiarity  of  his  own  with  this  troublesome  article.  For 
when  Pietro  asserts  the  "  ever  more  frequency"  of  tempests  in 
Sicily,  the  old  man  professes  to  know  nothing  more  of  the  fact, 
but  by  hearsay.  "  So  it  is  said."  But  why  he  assumed  this 
storm  to  be  unseasonable,  and  on  what  he  grounded  his  prophecy 
(for  the  storm  is  still  in  full  fury)  that  it.  would  be  profitless,  and 
without  the  physical  powers  common  to  all  other  violent  sea- 
winds  in  purifying  the  atmosphere,  we  are  left  in  the  dark  ;  as 
well  concerning  the  particular  points  in  which  he  knew  it,  during 
Its  continuance,  to  differ  from  those  that  he  had  been  acquainted 
with  in  his  youth.  We  are  at  length  introduced  to  the  Lady 
Imogine,  who,  we  learn,  had  not  rested  "  through"  the  night ;  not 
on  account  of  the  tempest,  for 

"  Long  ere  the  storm  arose,  her  restless  gestures 
Forbade  all  hope  to  see  her  blest  with  sleep. 

Sitting  at  a  table,  and  looking  at  a  portrait,  she  informs  us — Firsts 
that  portrait-painters  may  make  a  portrait  from  memory —       ' 

"  The  limner's  art  may  trace  the  absent  feature.** 

For  surely  these  words  could  never  mean,  that  a  painter  may 
have  a  person  sit  to  him  who  afterwards  may  leave  the  room  of 
perhaps  the  country  ?  Secondly,  that  a  portrait-painter  can  enable 
a  mourning  lady  to  possess  a  good  likeness  of  her  absent  lover, 
but  that  the  portrait-painter  cannot,  and  who  shall — 

**  Restore  the  scenes  in  which  they  met  and  parted  ?** 

The  natural  answer  would  have  been — Why  the  scene-painter  to 
be  sure  !  But  this  unreasonable  lady  requires  in  addition  sundry 
things  to  be  painted  that  have  neither  lines  nor  colore— 


The  thoughts,  the  recollections,  sweet  and  bitter. 
Or  the  Elysian  dreams  of  lovers  when  they  loved.* 


Which  last  sentence  must  be  supposed  to  mean  ;  when  they  toere 
present,  and  making  love  to  each  other.  Then,  if  this  portrait 
could  speak,  it  would  *'  acquit  the  faith  of  womankind."     How  1 
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Had  she  remained  coustanl  ?  No,  she  has  been  married  to  on* 
olher  man,  whose  wife  she  now  is.  How  then  ?  Why,  that,  in 
spite  of  her  marriage  vow,  she  had  continued  to  yearn  and  cravs 
for  her  former  lover —  (\j  i- /?  /       T~~  ij^2^     /^  ^.  J 

"IThis^hM  her  body,  that  her  mind:  /        f        \ 

I  Which  haa  tlip  belter  bargiiin  r'l  * 

The  lover,  however,  was  not  contented .  with  this  preokxis 
arrangement,  as  we  shall  soon  find.  The  lady  prooeeds  to  iiAiftB  . 
03,  that  during  the  many  years  of  their  separation,  ttere  have 
happened  in  the  different  parts  of  the  world,  a' number  of"  nA 
iMngt;"  eveo  such,  as  in  a  course  of  years  always  have,  aad 
till  the  Hillenniuoi,  doubtless  always  will  h^pen  smnewhere  or 
other.  Yet  this  passage,  both  in  langaage  and  id  metre,  ST  pst- 
haps  amongst  the  best  parts  of  the  play.  The  lady's  loved  oom- 
panion  and  most  esteemed  attendant,  Clotilda,  now  en^rs,  and 
explains  this  love  and  esteem  by  proving  herself  a  moat  passive 
and  dispassionate  listener,  as  well  as  a  brief  and  lucky  querist, 
who  asks  by  chance,  questions  that  we  should  have  thought  made 
for  the  very  sake  of  the  answers.  In  short,  she  very  much 
reminds  us  of  those  puppet-heroines,  for  whom  the  showman  con- 
trives to  dialogue  without  any  skill  in  ventriloquism.  This,  not- 
withstanding, is  the  best  scene  in  the  play,  and  though  crowded 
with  soIecLsiQS,  corrupt  diction,  and  offences  against  metre,  would 
possess  merits  sufficient  to  outweigh  them,  if  we  could  suspend 
the  moral  sense  during  the  perusal.  It  tells  well  and  pssBioa- 
ately  the  preliminary  circumstances,  and  thus  overcomes  the 
main  difhcully  of  most  first  acts,  to-  wit,  that  of  retrospective  nar- 
ration. It  tells  us  of  her  having  been  honorably  addressed  by  s 
noble  youth,  of  rank  and  fortune  vastly  superior  to  her  own  ;  of 
their  mutual  love,  heightened  on  her  part  by  gratitude  ;  of  his 
loss  of  his  sovereign's  favor;  his  disgrace;  attainder;  end 
flight ;  that  he  (thus  degraded)  sank  into  a  vile  ruffian,  the 
chieftain  of  a  murderous  banditti :  and  that  from  the  habitual 

»  [Altered  &am  the  lart  lines  of  a  Song  in  Congnre'a  Paani  on  Several 
OeeatiMU.    Woili*,  vol.  ij.,  p.  16S.    S.  C] 
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indulgence  of  the  most  reprobate  habits  and  ferocious  passions^ 
he  had  become  so  changed^  even  in  appearance  and  features, 

**  That  she  who  bore  him  ha<l  recoiled  from  him, 
Nor  known  the  alien  visage  of  her  child, 
yet  still  she  (Imogine)  lov'd  him." 

She  is  compelled,  by  the  silent  entreaties  of  a  father,  perishing 
with  "  bitter  shameful  want  on  the  cold  earth,"  to  give»her  hand, 
with  a  heart  thus  irrecoverably  pre-engaged,  to  Lord  Aldobrand, 
the  enemy  of  her  lover,  even  to  the  very  man  who  had  baffled 
his  ambitious  schemes,  and  was,  at  the  present  time,  intrusted 
with  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  death  which  had  been 
passed  on  Bertram.'  Now,  the  proof  of  "  woman's  love,"  so  in- 
dustriously held  forth  for  the  sympathy,  if  not  the  esteem  of  the 
audience,  consists  in  this,  that,  though  Bertram  had  become  a 
robber  and  a  murderer  by  trade,  a  ruffian  in  manned,  yea,  with 
form  and  features  at  which  his  own  mother  could  not  but "  recoil," 
yet  she  (Lady  Imogine),  '*  the  wife  of  a  most  noble,  honored 
Lord,"  estimable  as  a  man,  exemplary  and  affectionate  as  a 
husband,  and  the  fond  father  of  her  only  child — that  she,  not- 
withstanding all  this,  striking  her  heart,  dares  to  say  to  it — 


"  But  thou  art  Bertram's  still,  and  Bertram's  ever." 

A  Monk  now  enters,  and  entreats  in  his  Prior's  hame  for  the 
wonted  hospitality,  and  «  free  nohU  usage"  of  the  Castle  of  St. 
Aldobrand  for  some  wretched  shipwrecked  souls,  and  from  this 
we  learn,  for  the  first  time,  to  our  infinite  surprise,  that  notwith- 
standing the  supcmaturalness  of  the  storm  aforesaid,  not  only 
Bertram,  but  the  whole  of  his  gang,  had  been  saved,  by  what 
means  we  are  lefl  to  conjecture,  and  can  only  conclude  that  they 
bad  all  the  same  desperate  swimming  powers,  and  the  same  sav- 
ing destiny  as  the  hero,  Bertram  himself.  So  ends  the  first  act. 
and  with  it  the  tale  of  the  events,  both  those  with  which  the  tra- 
gedy begina  and  those  which  had  occurred  previous  to  the  date 
of  its  commencement.  The  second  displays  Bertram  in  disturb- 
ed sleep,  which  the  Prior,  who  hangs  over  him^  prefers  calling  a 
**  starting  trance,"  and  with  a  strained  voice,  that  would  have 
awakened  one  of  the  seven  sleepersy  observes  to  thQ  ajiidi^'t^sib — 
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The  drumatio  effect  of  which  passage  we  not  only  conoede  Uy 
ihe  admirers  of  this  tragedy,  but  acknowle/ige  the  further  i  ~ 
vanluge  of  preparing  the  audience  for  the  most  surprising  seriei 
of  wry  faces,  prodalod  mouths,  and  lunatic  gestures  that  wen- 
ever  "  launehai"  on  an  audience  lo  "  sear  the  setae."" 

"  PsioK. — I  will  awake  him  from  this  horrid  trana, 
Tbia  is  no  natural  sleep  1     Ho,  waAe  thee,  itranger  T 

This  is  rather  a  whimsical  application  of  the  verb  reflex 
must  confess,  though  we  remember  a  similar  transfer  of  ihn 
agent  to  the  patient  in  a  manuscript  tragedy,  in  which  the  Ber- 
tram  of  the  pieue,  prostrating  a  man  with  a  single  blow  of  hia 
fisi,  exclaimi — "  Knock  mc  thee  down,  llien  oak  ihee  if  thou 
liv'st."  Well;  the  stranger  obeys,  and  whatever  his  sleep 
might  have  been,  his  waking  was  perfectly  natural ;  for  lethar- 
gy ilseir  could  not  withstand  the  scolding  Stentorsbip  of  Mr. 


"  The  big  round  l«irB 


Coura'd  one  another  down  his  inr 
In  piteous  cbase,"* 

Sa;*  ShakBpeare^of  a  wounded  sta^i;  hanging  its  head  over  a  atream ;  Data> 
nUjt  from  the  position  of  the  head,  and  most  beautifiill;,  Irom  the  awocia- 
tionof  thepreceding  image,  of  the  chase,  in  which  "  the  poor  ■equester'd 
•tag  from  the  hunter's  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt."  In  the  supposed  position  of 
Bertram,  the  metaphor,  if  not  false,  loses  all  the  propriety  of  the  original. 
I*  Among  a  number  of  other  instances  of  words  chosen  without  reason, 
Imogioe  in  the  first  act  declares,  that  thunder-storms  were  not  able  to  in- 
tercept her  prayen  for  "  the  desperate  man,  in  desperate  toays  who 
dtair 

"  Yea,  when  the  launched  bolt  did  sear  heraense. 
Her  soul's  deep  orisons  were  breathed  for  him  f 

that  is,  when  a  red-hot  bolt,  launched  at  her  from  a  thunder-clond,  hW 
caitt«rii»d  her  sense,  in  plain  Ei^ltsh,  burnt  her  eye*  out  of  her  haad,  ahs 
ktpt  still  pr^ii^  on. 

■■  Was  not  this  lore !    Tea.  thus  doth  woman  lora  T 

•I,«(|FMKt(<I.   A(ia,N.l.  B.0.1   ' 
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Holland,  the  Prior.  We  next  learn  from  the  best  authority,  hif 
own  confession,  that  the  misanthropic  hero,  whose  destiny  was 
Ineompatible  with  drowning,  is  Count  Bertram,  who  not  oply 
reveals  his  past  fortunes,  but  avows  with  open  atrocity,  his 
Satanic  hatred  of  Imogine's  lord,  and  his  frantic  thirst  of  revenge  ; 
and  so  the  raving  character  raves,  and  the  scolding  character 
scolds — ana  what  eUe  ?  Does  not  the  Prior  act  ?  Does  he  not 
send  for  a  posse  of  constables  or  thief-takers  to  handcuff  the 
villain,  or  take  him  either  to  Bedlam  or  Newgate  ?  Nothing  of 
the  kind  ;  the  author '  preserves  the  unity  of  character,  and  the 
scolding  Prior  from  first  to  last  does  nothing  but  scold,  with  the 
exception  indeed  of  the  last  scene  of  the  last  act,  in  which,  with  , 
a  most  surprising  revolution,  he  whines,  weeps,  and  kneels  to  the 
condemned  blaspheming  assassin  out  of  pure  affection  to  the 
high-hearted  man,  the  sublimity  of  whose  angel-sin  rivals  the 
star- bright  apostate  (that  is,  who  was  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  and  as 
wicked  as  the  Devil),  and  '*  had  thrilled  him"  (Prior  Holland 
aforesaid)  with  wild  admiration. 

Accordingly,  in  the  very  next  scene,  we  have  this  tragic  Mac- 
heath,  with  his  whole  gang,  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Aldobrand,  with- 
out any  attempt  on  the  Prior's  part'  either  to  prevent  him,  or  to 
put  the  mistress  and  servants  of  the  Castle  on  their  guard  against 
their  new  inmates  ;  though  he  (the  Prior)  knew  and  confesses 
that  he  knew,  that  Bertram's  "  fearful  mates"  were  assassins  so  ' 
habituated  and  naturalized  to  guilt,  that 

"  When  their  drenched  hold  forsook  both  gold  and  gear, 
They  griped  their  daggers  with  a  murderer^s  instinct  ;** 

and  though  he  also  knew,  that  Bertram  was  the  leader  of  a  band 
whose  trade  was  bloods  To  the  Castle  however  he  goes,  thus 
with  the  holy  Prior's  consent,  if  not  with  his  assistance ;  and 
thither  let  us  follow  him. 

No  sooner  is  our  hero  safely  housed  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Aldo- 
brand, than  he  attracts  the  notice  of  the  lady  and  her  confidante, 
by  his  "  wild  and  terrible  dark  eyes,"  "  muffled  form,"  "  fearful 
form,"''  ^*  darkly  wild,"  "  proudly  stem,"  and  the  like  common- 
is  This  sort  of  repetition  is  one  of  this  writer's  peculiarities,  and  there  u 
a  page  which  does  not  furnish  one  or  more  iu:^tdxi<c,«& — £x  ^.v^^^^ 
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place  indefinites,  seasoned  by  merely  verbal  aniUhete^f  and  al 
best,  copied  with  very  slight  change,  from  the  Coorade  of  South- 
ey's  Joan  of  Arc.  The  lady  Imogine,  who  has  lieen  (as  is  the 
case,  she  tells  us,  with  all  soft  and  solemn  spirits)  worshipping  the 
moon  on  a  terrace  or  rampart  within  view  of  the  Castle,  insists 
on  having  an  interview  with  our  hero,  and  this  too  t^e-dU^, 
Would  the  reader  learn  why  and  wherefore  the  confidante  is 
excluded,  who  very  properly  remonstrates  against  such  '  confer- 
ence, alone,  at  night,  with  one  who  bears  such  fearfiil  form ;" 
the  reason  follows — "  why,  therefore  send  him  !"  I  say,  follows^ 
because  the  next  line,  "  all  things  of  fear  have  lost  their,  power 
over  mc,"  is  separated  from  the  former  by  a  break  or  pause,  and 
besides  that  it  is  a  very  poor  answer  to  the  danger,  is  no  answer 
at  all  to  the  gross  indelicacy  of  this  wilful  exposure.  We  must 
therefore  regard  it  as  a  mere  after- thought,  that  a  little  softens 
the  rudeness,  but  adds  nothing  to  the  weight,  of  that  exquisite 
woman's  reason  aforesaid.  And  so  exit  Clotilda  and  enter  Ber- 
tram,  who  "  stands  without  looking  at  her,"  that  is,  with  his  lower 
limbs  forked,  his  arms  akimbo,  his  side  to  the  lady's  front,  the 
whole  figure  resembling  an  inverted  Y.  He  is  soon  however 
roused  from  the  state  surly  to  the  state  frantic,  and  then  follow 
raving,  yelling,  cursing,  she  fainting,  he  relenting,  in  runs  Imo- 
gine's  child,  squeaks  ''mother!"  He  snatches  it  up,  and  with  a 
"  Grod  bless  thee,  child  !  Bertram  has  kissed  thy  child," — ^the 
curtain  drops.  The  third  act  is  short,  and  short  be  our  account 
of  it.  It  introduces  Lord  St.  Aldobrand  on  his  road  homeward, 
and  next  Imogine  in  the  convent,  confessing  the  foulness  of  her 
heart  to  the  Prior,  who  first  indulges  his  old  humor  with  a  fit  of 
senseless  scolding,  then  leaves  her  alone  with  her  rufiian  paramour, 

first  page  or  two.  Act  I.,  line  7th,  *'  and  deemed  that  I  might  sleep." — 
Line  10,  "  Did  rock  and  quiver  in  the  bickering  glare"— Lines  14,  15,  16, 
*'  But  by  the  momently  gleams  of  sheeted  blue.  Did  the  pale  marbles  glare 
■o  Mtemly  on  me,  I  almost  deemed  they  lived." — Line  37,  "  The  glare  of 
Hell."— Line  35,  "  0  holy  Prior,  this  is  no  earthly  storm," — Line  38, 
"This  is  no  earthly  storm." — ^Line  42,  **Dealing  with  us." — Line  43, 
**  Deal  thus  sternly."— Line  44,  **  Speak !  thou  hast  something  seen  7  "~  -**  A 
ftwrfid  sight  !"—lAne  45,  "What  hast  thou  seen7  A  piteous /eor/ti/ 
Ad^.**— Line  48, "  quivering  gleams." — Line  50,  "  In  the  hollow  jNiiffCff 
i^4ir  J^^ym."— Line  61,  **  The  poutet  of  the  storm.  Ate." 
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with  whom  she  mskea  at  once  an  infamous  appointment,  and  tha 
curtain  drops,  that  it  may  be  carried  into  act  api  conBummation> 
I  want  words  to  dcscribo  the  mingled  horror  and  disgust  with 
which  i  witoessed  the  opening  of  the  fourth  act,  considering  il 
B8  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  depravation  of  the  public  mind. 
The  shocking  spirit  of  jacobinism  seemed  no  longer  confined  to 
politics.  The  familiarity  with  atrocious  events  and  chnractcni 
appeared  to  have  poisoned  the  taste,  even  where  it  had  not  direct- 
ly disorganized  the  moral  principles,  and  left  the  feelings  callous 
to  all  the  mild  appeals,  and  craving  alone  for  the  grossest  and 
most  outrageous  stimulants.  The  very  fact  then  present  to  our 
senses,  that  a  British  audience  could  remain  passive  under  such 
an  insult  to  common  decency,  nay,  receive  with  a  thunder  of 
applause,  a  human  being  supposed  to  have  come  reeking  from 
the  consummation  of  this  complex  foulnes-s  and  baseness,  thew 
and  the  like  reflections  so  pressed  as  with  the  weight  of  lead 
upon  my  heart,  that  actor,  author,  and  tragedy,  would  have  been 
fbrgotten,  had  it  uot  been  for  a  plain  elderly  man  sitting  beside 
me,  who,  with  a  very  serious  face,  that  at  cHice  expressed  sur- 
prise  and  aversion,  touched  my  elbow,  and,  pointing  to  the  actor, 
said  to  me  in  a  half-whisper — "  Do  you  see  that  little  fellow 
there  1  he  has  just  been  committing  adultery  !"  Somewhat  re- 
lieved by  the  laugh  which  this  droll  address  occasioned,  I  forced 
back  my  attention  to  the  stage  sulTiciently  to  learn,  that  Bertram 
is  recovered  from  a  transient  fit  of  remorse  by  the  information, 
that  St.  Aldobrand  was  commissioned  (to  do,  what  every  honest 
man  must  have  done  without  commission)  to  seize  htm  and  de- 
liver him  to  the  just  vengeance  of  the  law;  an  information 
which  (as  he  had  long  known  himself  to  be  an  attainted  traitor 
and  proclaimed  outlaw,  and  not  only  a  trader  in  blood  himeelf, 
but  notoriously  the  captain  of  a  gang  of  thieves,  pirates,  and 
assassins)  assuredly  could  not  have  been  new  to  bin).  It  is  this, 
however,  which  alone  and  instantly  restores  Jiim  to  his  accus- 
tomed stale  of  raving,  blasphemy,  and  nonsense.  Next  follows 
(mogine's  constrained  Interview  with  her  injured  husband,  and 
his  sudden  departure  again,  all  in  love  and  kindness,  in  order  to 
attend  the  feast  of  St.  Anselm  at  the  convent.  This  was,  it 
muat  be  owned,  a  very  strange  eDgagement  fet  m  \&i\&«x  «.  \n»- 


band  to  make  within  a  few  minutes  after  so  long  an  absence. 
But  firsi  his  lady  has  toltJ  him  that  she  haa  "  a. vow  on  her,"  and 
WbhcB  "that  black  perdition  may  gulf  her  perjured  soul," — 
(Note  :  she  is  lying  at  the  v&ry  time) — if  ehe  ascends  liis  bed, 
till  her  penance  ia  accomplishod.  How,  therefore,  is"  the  poor 
husband  lo  amuse  himself  iu  this  interval  of  her  penance  1  But 
do  not  be  distressed,  reader,  on  account  of  the  St.  Aldobrand's 
absence!  As  the  author  has  contrived  to  send  him  on  t  of  the 
bouse,  when  a  husband  would  be  in  his,  anil  the  lover's  way,  so 
he  will  doubtless  not  be  at  a  loss  to  bring  him  back  again  as  soon 
B8  he  is  wanted.  Well !  the  husband  gone  in  on  the  one  aide, 
out  pops  the  lover  from  the  other,  and  for  the  fiendish  purpose  of 
harrowing  up  the  soul  of  his  wretched  aocomplice  in  guilt,  by 
announcing  to  hor,  with  most  brutal  nnd  blasphemous  execra- 
tions, his  fixed  and  deliberate  ri'solve  to  assassinate  her  husband  ; 
all  this  too  ia  for  ao  discoverable  purpose  oh  the  part  of  the  au- 
thor, but  that  of  introducing  a  series  of  super-tragic  starts, 
pauses,  screams,  struggling,  dagger-throwing,  falling  on  the 
ground,  starting  up  again  wildly,  swearing,  outcries  for  help, 
&Iling  again  on  the  ground,  rising  again,  faintly  tottering  towards 
the  door,. and,  to  end  the  scene,  a  most  convenient  fainting  fit  of 
our  lady's,  just  in  time  lo  give  Bertram  an  opportunity  of  seek- 
ing the  object  of  his  hatred,  before  she  alarms  the  house,  which 
indeed  she  has  hod  full  time  to  have  done  before,  but  that  the 
author  rather  chose  she  should  amuse  herself  and  the  audience 
by  the  above-described  ravings  and  startings.  She  recovers 
slowly,  and  lo  her  enter  Clotilda,  the  confidante  and  mother  con- 
fessor ;  then  commences,  what  in  theatrical  language  is  called 
t\i6  madness,'  but  which  the  author  more  accurately  entitles,  de- 
lirium, it  appearing  indeed  a  sort  of  intermittent  fever  with  fits 
of  lightheadedness  off  and  on,  whenever  occa^on  and  stage 
efiect  happen  to  call  for  it,  A  convenient  return  of  the  storm 
(we  told  the  reader  beforehand  how  it  would  be)  had  changed — 

"  The  rivulet,  that  bathed  the  convent  walls. 
Into  a  foaroiag. flood',  upon  its  brink 
The  Lord  and  his  aman.  Imn  do  «tai\&  ■»:f?di»*_ 
With  torch  and  beW  from  ttve\t  Ui'h^ra.W.'UaMota 
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The  monks  do  summon  to  the  pass  in  vain ; 
He  must  return  to-night" — 

Talk  of  the  Devil,  and  his  horns  appear,  says  the  proverb : 
and  sure^enough,  within  ten  lines  of  the  exit  of  the  messenger, 
sent  to  stop  him,  the  arrival  of  Lord  St.  Aldobrand  is  announ^d. 
Bertram's  ruffian  band  now  enter,  and  range  themselves  across 
the  stage,  giving  fresh. cause  for  Imogine's  screams  and  madness. 
St.  Aldobrand,  having  received  his  mortal  wound  behind  the 
scenes,  totters  in  to  welter  in  his  blood,  and  to  die  at  (he  feet  of 
this  double-damned  adult  ress. 

Of  her,  as  far  as  she  is  concerned  in  this  fourth  act,  we  have 
two  additional  points  to  notice  :  first,  the  low  cunning  and  Jesuit- 
ical trick  with  which  she  deludes  her  husband  into  words  of  for- 
giveness, which  he  himself  does  not  understand  ;  and  secondlyi 
that  everywhere  she  is  made  the  object  of  interest  and  sympathy, 
and  it  is  not  the  author's  fault,  if,  at  any  moment,  she  excites 
feelings  less  gentle,  than  those  we  are  accustomed  to  associate 
with  the  self- accusations  of  a  sincere  religious  penitent.  And 
did  a  British  audience  endure  all  this  ? — They  received  it  with 
plaudits,  which,  but  for  the  rivalry  of  the  carts  and  hackney 
coaches,  might  have  disturbed  the  evening-prayers  of  the  scanty 
week  day  congregation  at  St.  Paul's  cathedral. 

Tempera  mutantor,  nos  el  mutamur  in  illis. 

Of  the  fiflh  act,  the  only  thing  noticeable  (for  rant  and  nonsense, 
though  abundant  as  ever,  have  long  before  the  last  act  become 
things  of  course)  is  the  ph)fane  representation  of  the  high  altar 
in  a  chapel,  with  all  the  vessels  and  other  preparations  for  the 
holy  sacrament.  A  hymn  is  actually  sung  on  the  stage  by  the 
chorister  boys  !  For  the  rest,  Imogine,  who  now  and  then  talks 
deliriously,  but  who  is  always  light-headed  as  far  as  her  gown 
and  hair  can  make  her  so,  wanders  about  in  dark  woods  with 
cavern-rocks  and  precipices  in  the  back-scene ;  and  a  number 
of  mute  dramatis. persona  move  in  and  out  continually>  ^r  wK<>a^ 
presence  there  is  always  at  \easl  \\v\a  t^^jboxv,^^"^^^  vRss^ 
something  to  be  seen^  by  that  very  Xat^'fe  ^axX  o^  ^  X^'o^'^^     "^^ 


audience  who  have  small  chance  of  hearing  a  word.  She  had, 
it  appears,  taken  her  child  with  her,  but  what  beconicB  of  the 
phild,  whether  she  murdered  il  or  not,  nobody  can  tell,  nobody 
ean  leam  ;  it  was  a  riddle  at  the  rcpresenlalion,  and  after  s 
most  attentive  perusal  of  the  play,  a  riddle 

"  No  mor«  I  knan.  I  wish  I  did. 
And  1  would  t«ll  it  ali  to  ;oi| ; 
for  wlial  became  of  tliis  puor  child 
There's  none  that  ever  knew."'* 

Our  whole  information"  is  derived  from  the  following  word^—     " 

*'  Prior.— Where  ie  th;  chUd  ! 

Cuynu — {Foinling  to  Me  emem  Me  tehidt  the  hai  looked) 
Oh  he  lies  cold  within  hia  caTern-toroh  I 
Why  dost  tliDU  urge  her  with  the  horrid  Iheme  I 

Prior. — {fVhouriUnot.tAe  reader  may  oh>eTBe,be  ditappoinled  of  hit 
dote  of  leolding) 

It  WBs  to  mike  (ipttry  wake)  one  liviDg  cord  o*  th'  haut. 
And  I  will  try,  tho'  mj  own  breaks  at  it 
Where  is  thy  child  ? 

Imoo. — [ttn'A  a  frantit  laugh) 
The  foreat  Gend  hath  snatched  him — 
He  (loAe  ?  the  Jiend  or  tht  child  T)  rides  the  Dight-mtre  tlutf  the  wuard 

Now  these  two  lines  consist  in  a  senseless  plagiarism  from  the 
counterfeited  madness  of  Edgar  in  Lear,  who,  in  imitation  of  the 
gypsy  incantations,  puns  on  the  old  word  motr,  a  hag ;  and  the 
no  less  senseless  adoption  of  Dryden's  forest  fiend,"  and  ^e 
wizard  stream  by  which  Milton,  in  his  Lycidas,  so  finely  cha- 
ncterizea  the  spreading  Dev&,  fabuiotiu  amnis."  Observe,  too, 
these  images  stand  unique  in  thespeechesof  Imogine,  without  the 
■lightest  resemblance  to  anything  she  says  before  or  after.  But 
we  are  weary.     The  characters  in  this  act  frisk  about,  here, 

"  [Wordsworth's  Thorn,  P.  W.,  ii.,  p.  131.    S.  C] 

uThe  child  is  an  important  penonage,  for  I  see  not  by  what  poatitile 
paans  the  aatbor  eoald  have  ended  the  second  and  third  acta  Init  for  its 
Hmaly  appearance.     How  ungrateful  then  not  farther  to  notice  its  ftta ! 

•■  ITIUedert  and  HM»ria.    S.  C] 

~'" Nor /St  where  D«Ta  spread!  her  wizard  stream."    I.,  90.    8.  C.] 
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there,  and  everywhere,  as  teasingly  as  the  Jaqk  o'Lantem-lighta 
which  mischievous  boys,  from  across  a  narrow  street,  throw  with 
a  looking-glass  on  the  faces  of  their  opposite  neighbors*  Ber- 
tram  disarmed,  out-heroding  Charles  de  Moor  in  the  Robbers, 
befaces  ^he  collected  knights  of  St.  Anselm  (all  in  complete  ar- 
mor),  and  so,  by  pure  dint  of  black  looks,  he  outdares  them  into 
passive  poltroons.  The  sudden  revolution  in  the  Prior's  manners 
we  have  before  noticed,  and  it  is  indeed  so  ouM,  that  a  number 
of  the  audience  imagined  a  great  secret  was  to  come  out,  viz. 
that  the  Prior  was  one  of  the  many  instance's  of  a  youthful  sinner 
metamorphosed  into  an  old  scold,  and  that  this  Bertram  ^yould 
appear  at  last  to  be  his  son.  Imogine  re-appears  at  the  convent, 
and  dies  of  her  own  accord.  Bertram  stabs  himself,  and  dies  by 
her  side,  and  that  the  play  may  conclude  as  it  began,  to  wit,  in 
a  superfetation  of  blasphemy  upon  nonsense,  because  he  had 
snatched  a  sword  from  a  despicable  coward,  who  retreats  in  terror 
when  it  is  pointed  towards  him  in  sport ;  this  felo  de  se,  and  thief- 
captain — this  loathsome  and  leprous  confluence  of  robbery,  adul- 
tery, murder,  and  cowardly  assassination — this  monster,  whose 
best  deed  is,  the  having  saved  his  betters  from  the  degradation  of 
hanging  him,  by  turning  Jack  Ketch  to  himself;  first  recommends 
the  charitable  Monks  and  holy  Prior  to  pray  for  his  soul,  and  then 
has  the  folly  and  impudence  to  exclaim— 

"  I  die  no  felon's  death, 
A  wurior'B  weapon  freed  a  warrior's  sonl !" 

[Great  displeasure  was  excited  among  the  patrons  of  Mr.  Maturin  by  this 
review  of  his  tragedy,  and  to  those  who  deemed  such  a  production  worthy 
of  patronage  it  must  naturally  have  appeared  an  unwarrantable  piece  of 
violence.  I  have  even  heard  a  friend  of  Mr.  Coleridge  object  to  it,  not  as 
unjust,  but  as  having  been  called  forth  by  an  occasion  unworthy  to  occupy 
his  thoughts.  For  my  own  part,  I  feel  some  dislike  to  the  literary  censures 
which  accompany  the  moral  exposure,  because  I  think  they  tend  to  weaken 
its  eifect : — though  a  corrupt  taate  is  often  so  intricated  with  a  corrupt 
morality  that  it  is  difficult  to  exhibit  either  separately ;— the  moral  ex- 
posure itself  I  do  not  consider  unworthy  of  one,  who  never  wanted  gene- 
rosity to  point  out  what  was  noble  and  admirable,  at  the  risk  of  throwing 
his  own  performances  into  shade,  and  who  never  lacked  courage  openly  to  de- 
ncnnce  what  he  knew  to  be  wrong  and  injurious — especialljr  in  his  own 
pfovince  of  literature— by  which  the  public  might  be  affected. 
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It  appears  io  the  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  a  fierce  attack  upon  Mr: 
Cderidffe,  in  conaeqaence  of  these  strictures,  had  been  prepared  by  tbift 
author  of  Bertram,  and  that  this  was  suppressed  by  the  advice  of  the  author 
of  Waverley,  who  admonished  his  correspondent,  ^that  the  world  might  not 
sympathize  with  his  indignation  to  the  extent  in  which  he  had  poured  it 
for(b ;  and  also  that  it  might  injure  the  effect  of  his  forthcoming  romance, 
into  some  part  of  which  the  tirade  had  been  introduced — that  such  an  out- 
burst of  rage  in  such  a  place  would  be  like  a  stream  of  laya  rushing  firom 
the  side  of  a  peaceful  green  hill.  Some  of  the  hills  which  were  raised  in 
those  days  by  writers  of  the  Satanic  school  would  have  been  little  the  worse 
for  a  volcanic  eruption — so  flamy  and  sulphureous  were  they  in  their  own 
nature.  This,  from  Sir  Walters  description,  must  have  been  of  a  milder 
sort.  As  far  as  Mr.  Coleridge  was  concerned,  Ae  could  not  have  been  ma^ 
terially  the  worse  had  one  more  fiery  libe],  designed  for  the  blasting  of  his 
credit,  been  sent  ofi*  to  whiz  and  blaze  and  burn  blue  for  a  moment. 
Could  Mr.  Maturin  have  justified  his  play  ?  Could  he  have  washed  it  white 
in  its  moral  complexion  ?  Anything  to  that  eflect  ought  not  to  have  been 
suppressed.  Whether  the  public  would  have  sympathized  with  his  natural 
anger  I  know  not,  but  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  he  could  not  have  blackened 
my  father's  reptltation  as  a  writer  with  the  unprejudiced  part  of  it,  or  on 
any  point  in  which  tlie  Public  had  any  concern. 

But  in  default  of  other  weapons  of  adequate  force,  Mr.  Maturin  may  have 
snatched  up  in  his  haste  the  dagger  of  personality ;  indeed  it  may  be  con- 
jectured that  he  did  so,  because,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  a  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation, alludes  to  Mr.  Coleridge's  bad  habits.  At  that  very  time  my 
father  was  taking  measures  and  making  efforts  to  break  the  chain  of  those 
habits :  he  had  never  abandoned  himself  wholly  to  their  efiects,  but  had 
still  striven,  in  one  way  or  other,  to  labor  usefully  to  the  public  and  pro- 
fitably for  his  family,  to  whose  use  he  had  devoted  the  annuity  spoken  of 
in  these  pages.  Could  the  noble-hearted  man,  who  thus  aided  him,  have 
looked  into  the  future  and  there  beheld  all  that  his  friend  was  to  do  in  his 
vocation,  and  all  his  doing  would  be  really  worth,  he  would,  I  am  confident, 
have  been  well  satisfied  with  this  disposal  of  a  part  of  his  worldly  wealth, 
though  the  performance  might  not  have  been  exactly  in  the  form  that  he 
anticipated.  Did  any  private  fault  disqualify  my  father  for  pronouncing 
censures  on  what  he  considered  to  be  public  wrongs  committed,  whether 
blindly  or  no,  yet  deliberately  ?  Thoughtful  persons  will  rather  say  that 
his  strong  sense  of  evil  and  fearless  denunciation  of  it,  from  whatever 
quarter  it  came,  whether  from  Statesman,  or  Judge,  or  Reviewer,  Imperial 
Despot  or  popular  Dramatist,  together  with  his  free  confession  of  what  he 
called  his  *'  sin,"  and  earnest  endeavor  to  save  others  from  falling  into  the 
same  snare  by  the  darkest  representation  of  its  nature  and  consequences 
go  a  great  way  towards  expiating  that  error  of  his  course,  so  far  as  aught 
fif  expiation  can  be  imputed  to  the  human  will  itself,  apart  from  the  Re- 
deaptive  ppwer  by  which  it  is  fiWcd  ^nd.  ^cXxiaX;^^)  ui  ^  that  it  does  and 
^  in  conformitj  to  the  Divine  W"\\\  and ^e^aoii    IVt  \tt!C«Q.T^X!L>i  N^^x^xi^ 
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which  Lord  Byron  entertained  on  this  subject,  unworthy  of  his  own  better 
mind,  found  no  entrance,  I  trust,  into  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whether  he 
was  or  was  not  aware  of  the  warm  admiration  which  my  Father  felt  and 
expressed  for  his  genius,  attended,  as  the  fruits  of  it  had  been,  by  a  popu* 
larity  and  a  success  unspeakably  more  enviable  than  any  that  was  enjoyed 
by  the  author  of  Bertram. 

The  critique  lays  to  the  charge  of  the  play  a  spirit  of  immorality,  not 
in  the  way  of  direct  inculcation,  but  in  the  only  way  in  which  a  modem 
British  audience  would  have  endured  it,  the  only  way  in  which  it  could 
have  been  insidiously  pernicious.  Now  this  is  a  charge  that  could  have 
no  effect  except  just  so*  far  as  it  was  substantiated  by  the  play  itself,  and 
the  moral  sense  of  its  auditors.  When  a  man  is  accused  publicly  ot  private 
faults,  he  may  find  it  painful  and  difficult  to  clear  away  the  cloud  from  his 
character  ;  he  must  unveil  his  private  life  in  order  to  justify  it,  and  such 
a  necessity  is  in  itself  a  grievance.  If  his  poetry  is  ridiculed,  it  may  be 
made  the  laughing-stock  ot  the  public  for  a  season,  though  destined  to  be 
held  in  esteem  ever  after;  if  his  religious  vvritings  are  accused  of  false 
doctrine  on  subtle  points, — and  all  theology  is  subtle, — he  may  have  to 
bear  the  stigma  of  heresy  during  his  whole  life-time :  Pantheism,  Pelagian- 
ism,  Socinianism,  denial  of  Objective  Religion,  or  of  the^  Inspiration  of 
Scripture — all  these  fundamentiil  errors  may  be  plausibly  though  falsely 
imputf.l,  uiul  the  accusations  will,  in  certain  cases,  be  more  readily  and 
generally  odmitted  tlian  the  defence,  because  grounded  on  ordinary  and 
popular  modes  of  thought  and  expression,  while  the  accused  views  pre- 
suppose a  corrected  and  re-adjusted  philosophy.  But  the  charge  against 
Bertram  had  nothing  subtle  in  the  nature  of  it,  and  the  sentiments  which 
it  involves  have  since  been  adopted  and  brought  to  bear  on  the  French 
stage  in  the  Quarterly  Review. »8  Englishmen  have  denounced  the  French 
dramatists  for  polluting  the  public  mind  by  a  stimulant  display  of  atrocities 
and  vilenesses  *'  in  all  their  odious  details,"  though  they  admit  such  things 
to  be  abominable,  and  show  that  the  end  of  them  is  destruction ;  shall 
they  shelter  and  encourage  any  approach  to  such  Jacobinism  in  literature 
at  home  ?  "  We  do  not  forget,"  says  the  article  on  the  French  Drama  to 
which  I  refer,  "  that  crime,  and  the  worst  cause  (sort  ?)  of  crime,  has  been 
in  all  ages  the  doipain  of  tragedy.  We  do  not  forget  the  families  of  Atreus 
and  Laius,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  mythological  and  historical  tragedies,  in 
all  lani;uages — ^but  most  of  these  inculcate  moral  lessons — ^none  of  them 
offend  decency — none  of  them  inflame  criminal  passions."  The  distinction 
between  the  ancient  dramas  and  the  vicious  modern  class,  which  my  father 
stigmatized,  is  clear  and  broad.  In  the  former,  guilty  passion  is  not  the 
immediate  subject  of  the  piece,  or  that  in  which  the  auditors  are  to  be 
interested,  but  the  consequences  and  punishment  of  criminal  acts.  They 
do  not  deal  with  low  emotions  at  all,  much  less  present  them  to  advantage. 
They  represent  sin,  not  as  it  appears  to  the  sinner  in  its  rise  and  progress, 

»  [anarteriy  RevVew  oC  UAXt>Vi,  V8M«  ^.  "^WA 
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jts  true  tineamenta  uid  colore  lost  amid  the  glow  ot  eiciled  feeling  ;  but 

M  it  nppears  ttter  its  consummation,  livid,  ghutly,  and  uppaUing.  Sin 
seemrd  beautiful  to  Lucifer,  when  she  was  bringing  about  his  Ml ;  hideoiM 
and  detestable  a/ler  hia  fall,  when  he  finds  her  at  Hell-gate,  and  ^la  to 
recognise  her  feature*.  Tbe  ancient  drama  presents  her  in  the  Utter 
sspeEt, — nut  33  she  showed  herself  in  the  courts  above.  In  the  Orestean 
trilogy  we  are  led  to  regard  with  awful  interest  the  workings  of  Dirine 
Tetribntlon  ;  we  sympathise  with  Clj^mneatra,  not  19  the  paramour  of 
£gisthU9,  who  seems  only  the  tool  of  her  stern  designs,  but  as  tbe  avenger 
of  the  bluodj  sacriSce  of  a  child  j  we  sympathize  with  Orestes  as  the 
avenger  of  a  father's  murder.  (Edipus  and  Jocasta'sre  the  victims  of  fate ; 
to  the  Utter  not  one  light  feeling  or  evil  passion  ia  imputed;  and  it  ii  im- 
possible to  conceive  a  more  digoified  demeanor  under  humiliating  circum- 
«tancc9  than  is  assigned  her  in  the  play  of  Sophocles.  Vic  are  interested 
for  the  fiirnier,  because  his  misfortunes  ejtceed  the  measure  of  hii 
climci,  ^ii  fill  as  they  were  vnlunlary.  Id  the  Medea  of  Euripides  it  is 
[he  judt  punishioent  of  Jason  to  which  attention  is  directed ;  the  Sorceren 
-appears  an  avenging  fur;  in  human  form.  These  ancient  dramas  are  staid 
and  solemn  in  their  procedure ;  they  present  to  the  mind  awfully  significant 
events,  stern  thoughts,  snd  elevating  redectninsi  they  have  no  tendency  to 
enervate  and  lower  the  tone  of  feeling.  The  corrupt  drama,  on  the  oUter 
hand,  exhibits  what  is  essentially  base  in  a  form  as  interesting  as  it  can 
be  made  to  assume;  things  in  themselves  "rank  and  gross,"  mean  and 
ooatemptible,  it  arrays  in  a  glitterit^  veil  of  sentiment :  its  power  con- 
lists  in  the  force  with  which  it  appeals  to  the  lowest  and  most  easily 
•jceiti^le  parts  of  man's  nature. 

How  far  this  injurious  character  is  fairly  imputable  to  the  play  of  Ber- 
tram, readers  will  judge  for  themselves.  That  the  author  erred,  if  it  be 
admitted  that  be  did  err,  unconsciously,  and  considered  hjs  choice  of 
•abject  to  be  quite  within  the  legitimate  range  of  tragedy,  and  justified  by 
ptecedent,  may  be  easily  conceived;  that  be  had  talents  and  merits,  b^hu 
B  writer  and  a  man,  is  not  impugtied  either  by  the  critique  itself,  or  these 
nwrki  upon  it.    S.  C] 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Concluaion. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  we  are  punished  for  our  faults  by  in 
cidents,  in  the  causation  of  which  these  faults  had  no  share  :  and 
this  I  have  always  felt  the  severest  punishment.  The  wound  in« 
deed  is  of  the  same  dimensions ;  but  the  edges  are  jagged,  and 
ther^  is  a  dull  underpain  that  survives  the  smart  which  it  had 
aggravated.  For  there  is  always  a  consolatory  feeling  that  ac- 
companies the  sense  of  a  proportion  between  antecedents  and 
consequents.  The  sense  of  Before  and  Afler  becomes  bQth  in- 
telligible and  intellectual  when,  and  only  when,  we  contemplate 
the  succession  in  the  relations  of  Cause  and  Effect,  ^hich,  like 
the  two  poles  of  the  magnet,  manifest  the  being  and  unity  of  the 
one  power  by  relative  opposites,  and  give,  as  it  were,  a  stUutra- 
turn  of  permanence,  of  identity,  and  therefore  of  reality,  to  the 
shadowy  flux  of  Time.  It  is  Eternity  revealing  itself  in  the 
phenomena  of  Time :  and  the  perception  and  acknowledgment 
of  the  proportionality  and  appropriateness  of  the  Present  to  the 
Fakt,  prove  to  the  afflicted  Soul,  that  it  has  not  yet  been  deprived 
of  the  sight  of  God,  that  it  can  still  recognise  the  effective  pre- 
sence of  a  Father,  though  through  a  darkened  glass  and  a  turbid 
atmosphere,  though  of  a  Father  that  is  chastising  it.  And  for 
this  cause,  doubtless,  are  we  so  framed  in  mind,  and  even  so 
organized  in  brain  and  nerve,  that  all  confusion  is  painful.  It  is 
within  the  experience  of  /nany  medical  practitioners,  that  a 
patient,  with  strange  and  unusual  symptoms  of  disease,  has  been 
more  distressed  in  mind,  more  wretched,  from  the  fact  of  being 
unintelligible  to  himself  and  others,  than  from  the  pain  or  danger 
of  the  disease  :  nay,  that  the  patient  has  received  the  most  soli^ 
comfort,  ar.6  resumed  a  genial  and  enduring  cheerfulness^  from 
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some  uew  symptom  or  product,  that  had  at  once  determined  tha 
name  and  nature  of  his  complabt,  and  rendered  it  an  intelligible 
efiect  of  an  intelligitde  caua(<:  even  though  the  discovery  did  at 
the  same  moment  preclude  all  hope  of  restoration.  Hince  iJie 
mysljc  theologians,  whose  deluaiona  we  may  more  confidently 
hope  to  scparaie  from  their  actual  intuitions,  when  we  condeacend 
lo  roud  their  works  wiltiout  the  presumption  that  whatever  our 
fancy  (always  th<«  ape,  and  too  often  the  adulterator  and  coun- 
terfeit of  our  memoiy)  has  not  made  or  cannot  raake-a  picture 
of,  must  be  nonsense, — hence,  I  say,  the  Mystics  have  joined  in 
representing  the  atuie  of  th*e  reprobate  spirils  as  a  dreadful  dream 
in  which  there  is  no  sense  of  realily,  not  even  of  the  pangs  ihey 
are  enduring — an  eternity  without  time,  and  as  it  were  below  it 
— God  present  wiihout  manifestation  of  his  presence.  But  ifiese 
arc  depths,  which  we  dare  not  linger  over.  Lei  us  tunnto  an 
instance  more  on  a  level  with  the  ordinary  sympathies  of  man- 
hind.  Here  then,  and  in  this  same  healing  influence  of  Light 
and  distinct  Beholding,  we  may  detect  the  final' cause  of  that 
instinct  which,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  leads,  and 
almost  compels  the  Afflicted  to  communicate  their  sorrows. 
Hence,  loo,  flows  Ihe  alleviation  that  results  from  "  opening  out 
our  griefs  ;"  which  are  thus  presented  in  distinguishable  forms 
instead  of  the  mist,  through  which  whatever  is  shapeless  becomoa 
magnified  and  (literally)  enormoat.  Cusimir,  in  the  fifth  Ode  of 
his  third  Book,  has  happily'  e.Tpressed  this  thought. 

I  Clawicslly  too,  an  far  as  consista  with  the  allegorizing  fancj  of  lh« 
mndern,  that  sttU  ttriving  la  /tro/rei  the  inward,  contnc-dtstinguinLcs  itself 
from  the  aeeming  easp  with  which  the  poetrj  o(  the  ancients  rtfiecti  tha 
wprlil  without.  Cnsiinir  aflbrds,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  instance  ol 
this  characteristic  difference. — For  hia  llyle  and  diction  are  really  r.lasfi 
cal:  while  Cowley,  who  resembles  Casimir  in  many  respscta,  completely 
barbarixeH  hii  Lnlinilf,  and  evea  bis  metre,  by  the  heterogeneous  nature 
or  his  thoughts.  That  Dr  Johnson  shouU  have  passed  a  contrary  judg- 
ment, and  have  even  preferred  Cowley's  Latin  Poems  tu  Milton's  is  a  caprica 
that  has,  if  I  mistake  not,  escitcd  the  aurprise  of  all  scholars.  I  was  much 
kmiMcd  l.Kt  riumuici'  ni(l>  ii^e  lati^it^bie  uOiight,  »'ilb  wIiicA  an  ICalua 
poet  perused  a  page  of  Cowley's  Davideus,  contrasted  with  the  enthusiiam 
jriCft  wbieh  be  first  nn  through,  and  then  read  aloud,  Hilton's'  Jfonmi 
md.tdPalrtm. 
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Me  loDgufl  silendi 
Edit  amor,  facilesque  luctus 
Hftusit  medullas.    Fugerit  ocyus, 
Simol  negantem  Tisere  jusseris 
Auxes  amicorum,  et  loquacem 
Questibos  evacuaris  iram. 

Olim  querendo  desinimus  queri, 
Ipsoque  fletu  lacryma  perditur : 
Nee  fortis'  sque,  si  per  omnes 
Cura  volat  residetque  ramos. 

Vires  amicis  perdit  in  auribus, 
Minorque  semper  dividitur  dolor. 
Per  multa  permissus  vagari 
Pectora. — 

1  shall  not  make  this  an  excuse,  however,  tor  troubling  my 
readers  with  any  complaints  or  explanations',  with  which,  aa 
readers,  they  have  little  or  no  concern.  It  may  suffice  (for  the 
present  at  least)  to  declare,  that  the  causes  that  have  delayed 
the  publication  of  these  volumes  for  so  long  a  period  afler  they 
had  been  printed  off,  were  not  connected  with  any  neglect  of  my 
own ;  and  that  they  would  form  an  instructive  comment  on  the 
chapter  concerning,  authorship  as  a  trade y  addressed  to  young 
men  of  genius  in  the  early  part  of  this  work.  I  remember 
the  ludicrous  effect  produced  on  my  mind  by  the  first  sentence 
of  an-  auto- biography,  which^  happily  for  the  writer,  was  as  mea- 
gre in  incidents  as  it  is  well  possible  for  the-  life  of  an  individual 
to  be — ".The  eventful  life  which  I  am  about  to  record,  from  the 
hour  in  which  I  rose  into  existence  on  this  planet,"  &c.  Yet 
when,  notwithstanding  this  warning  example  of  self-importance 
before  me,  I  review  my  own  life,  I  cannot  refrain  from  applying 
the  same  epithet  to  it,  and  with  more  than  ordinary  emphasis — 
and  no  private  feeling,  that  affected  myself  only,  should  prevent 
me  from  publishing  the  same  (for  write  it  I  assuredly  shall,  should 
life  and  leisure  be  granted  me),  if  continued  reflection  should 
strengthen  my  present  belief,  that  my  history  would  add  its  con. 
tlngent  to  the  enforcement  of  one  important  truth>  to  wit,  that  we 

'  Fieetii,  or  if  the  metre  had  allowed^  premi(  wo^^Vi  Vlv«^  wi^'^RnNft^'Ccs^ 
metaphor  better. 
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must  Qut  only  love  ofit  neighbors  as  ourselves,  but  ourselves  like 
wise  as  our  neighbors ;  and  that  we  can  do  neither  unless  we 
love  God  above  both. 

Who  lives,  that- B  not 
Depraved  or  deprives  !     Who  dies,  Ihal  beart 
J\rol  one  ipum  to  the  grave — of  Iheir  friendi'  gift  ?> 

Sirtinge  oa  the  delusiou  may  appear,  yet  it  is  most  true,  that 
three  years  ago  I  did  not  know  or  believe  that  I  had  an  enemy 
in  the  world  :  and  now  even  my  strongest  sensalions  of  gratitude 
are  niiugled  with  feor,  and  I  reproach  myself  for  being  too  often 
disposed  lo  ask, — Have  I  one  friend? — During  the  many  years 
which  intervened  between  the  composition  and  the  publication  of 
the  CuRisTAfiBL,  il  became  ainioal  as  weil  known  among  literary 
men  as  if  it  had  been  on  common  sale  ;  tlie  same  references  were 
made  lo  it,  and  ihe  same  liberties  taken  with  il,  even  to  the  very 
names  of  the  imaginary  persons  in  the  poem.  From  almost  all  of 
our  most  celebrated  poets,  and  from  some  with  whom  1  had  no 
personnl  acquaintance,  I  cither  reocired  or  heard  of  expressions  of 
admiration  that  {I  can  truly  suy)  appeared  to  myself  utterly  dii 
proportionate  lo  a  work,  that  pretended  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
common  Faery  Tale.  Many  who  had  allowi;d  no  merit  to  my 
other  poems,  whclher  printed  or  manuscripl,  and  who  have  frankly 
told  me  as  much,  uniformly  made  an  exception  in  favor  of  the 
Christabel  and  the  poem  entitled  Love.  Year  after  year,  and 
in  societies  of  the  most  difTerent  kinds,  I  had  been  entreated  to 
recite  it :  and  the  result  was  still  (he  same  in  all,  and  altogether 
,  different  in  tliis  respect  from  the  effect  produced  by  the  occasional 
recitation  of  any  other  [loems  1  had  composed.  This  before  the 
publication.  And  since  then,  with  very  few  exceptions,  I  have 
heard  nothing  but  abuse,  and  this  too  in  a  spirit  of  bitterness  at 
least  as  disproportionate  to  the  pretensions  of  the  poem,  had  it 
been  the  most  pitiably  below  niediocrity,  as  Ihe  previous  eulogies, 
and  far  more  inexplicable.  This  may  servo  as  a  warning  to 
authors,  that  in  their  calculations  on  the  probable  reception  of  a 
poem,  they  innsl  subtract  to  a  large  aiaouat  Ironi  the  gitaegyrio, 

»[Tlme»  ^Jtiau.  Acti.,K.u.  "TlMit  gnvM"  in  ShtkcpewsL 
t  n.j 
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which  may  have  encouraged  them  to  publish  it,  however  unsus- 
picious and  however  various  the  sources  of  this  panegyric  msLy 
have  been.  And,  first,  allowances  must  be  made  for  private 
enmity,  of  the  very  existence  of  which  they  had  perhaps  enter- 
tained  no  suspicion — for  personal  enmity  behind  the  mask  of 
anonymous  criticism :  secondly  for  the  necessity  of  a  certain 
proportion  of  abuse  and  ridicule  in  a  Review,  in  order  to  make 
it  saleable,  in  consequence  of  which,  if  they  have  no  friends 
behind  the  scenes,  the  chance  must  needs  be  against  them ;  but 
lastly  and  chiefly,  fbr  the  excitement  and  temporary  sympathy 
of  feeling,  which  the  recitation  of  the  poem  by  an  admirer,  espe- 
cially if  he  be  at  once  a  warm  admirer  and  a  man  of  acknow- 
ledged celebrity,  calls  forth  in  the  audience.  For  this  is  really 
a  species  of  animal  magnetism,  in  which  the  enkindling  reciter, 
by  perpetual  comment  of  looks  and  tones,  lends  his  own  will  and 
apprehensive  faculty  to  his  auditors.  They  live  for  the  time 
within  the  dilated  sphere  of  his  intellectual  being.  It  is  equally 
possible,  though  not  equally  common,  that  a  reader  left  to  him- 
self should  sink  below  the  poem,  as  that  the  poem  left  to  itself 
should  flag  beneath  the  feelings  of  the  reader.  But  in  my  own 
instance,  I  had  the  additional  misfortune  of  having  been  gossiped 
about,  as  devoted  to  metaphysics,  and  worse  than  all,  to  a  system 
incomparably  nearer  to  the  visionary  flights  of  Plato,  and  even 
to  the  jargon  of  the  Mystics,  than  to  the  established  tenets  of 
Locke.  Whatever  therefore  appeared  with  my  name  was  con- 
demned beforehand,  as  predestined  metaphysics.  In  a  dramatic 
poem,  which  had  been  submitted  by  me  to  a  gentleman  of  great  in- 
fluence in  the  theatrical  world,  occurred  the  following  passage : — 

**  0  we  are  querulous  creatures  !    Little  less 
Than  all  things  can  suffice  to  make  us  happy : 
And  little  more  than  nothing  is  enough 
To  make  us  wretched."^ 

Aye,  here  now !  (exclaimed  the  critic)  here  come  Coleridge's 
netaphysics  /  And  the  very  same  motive  (that  is,  not  that  the 
ines  were  unfit  for  the  present  state  of  our  immenbe  theatres  ; 

<  [Coleridge's  Poetical  WoT\tt.    S.  C \ 
SO* 


but  that  they  were  melaphytictr')  was  assigned  elsewhere  for  Uu 
rejection  of  the  two  following  passages.  The  first  is  spoken  in 
noswer  1o  a  usurper,  who  had  rested  his  plea  on  lite  circum- 
stance, that  he  had  been  chosen  by   ihe  acclamations  of  the 

"  What  people  ?    How  convened  I  or.  if  conTsned, 
Muat  not  the  magic  power  that  chBrms  together 
Millions  of  men  in  council,  needs  hare  power 
To  win  or  wield  them  ?     Rather,  0  far  rather 
Shout  forth  thy  titles  to  ^on  circliug  mounluns, 
And  with  a  thousand-fold  reverberation 
Make  the  rocka  fintter  thee,  and  the  volleying  air, 
UnbribeiJ,  ahouC  back  to  thee,  Kiag  Gmerick, 
By  wholesome  laws  ts  embank  the  sovereign  power.  • 

To  deepen  by  restriint,  and  by  prevention 
m  Of  lawless  will  to  smuss  aiid  j^uide  the  Qoud 

in  iUf  uujealic  channel,  u  Una's  Cask 

And  the  true  patriot's  glory  t    Id  iU  aIsc    . 

Men  safelier  trust  to  Heaven,  than  to  theinselves 

When  least  themselves :  even  in  those  whirling  «rowdt 

Where  Tolly  is  contagious,  and  too  oft 

Even  wise  men  leave  their  better  sense  at  home. 

To  chide  and  wonder  at  them,  when  returned."  ' 

The  second  passage  is  in  the  mouth  of  an  old  and  experienced 
«M>urtier,  betrayed  by  the  man  in  whom  he  had  most  trusted. 

"  And  yet  Sarolta,  simple.  Inexperienced, 

Could  see  him  as  he  was,  and  often  warned  mc. 
Whence  learned  she  this  ! — 0  she  was  innocent ! 
And  to  be  innocent  is  Nature's  wisdom  '. 
The  fiedge-dove  Knows  the  prowlers  of  the  air, 

*  Poor  anlucky  Metaphysics !  and  what  are  they  ?    A  single  sentence 
ezpreases  the  object  and  thereby  the  contents  of  this  science.     PrJfi 


'  Know  thyself:  and  so  shalt  thou  know  God,  as  far  as  is  permitted  to  aciea- 
ture,  and  in  God  all  things. — Surely,  there  is  a  strange — nky,  nthar  a  Im 
Batural — aveisian  in  many  to  know  themselvas 
•  [Coleridge's  Poetical  Works.     S.  C] 
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ti*eared  soon  as  seen,  and  flutters  back  to  shelter. 
And  the  young  steed  recoils  upon  his  haunches. 
The  never-yet-seen  adder's  hiss  first  heard. 
0  surer  than  suspicion's  hundred  eyes 
Is  that  fine  sense,  which  to  the  pure  in  heart, . 
By  mere  oppugnancy  of  their  own  goodness. 
Reveals  the  approach  of  evil."  f 

As  therefore  my  character  as  a  writer  could  not  easily  be  more 
injured  by  an  overt  act  than  it  was  already  in  consequence  of 
the  report,  I  published  a  work,  a  large  portion  of  which  was  pro- 
fessedly metaphysical.  A  long  delay  occurred  between  its  first 
annunciation  and  its  appearance ;  it  was  reviewed  therefore  by 
anticipation  with  a  malignity,  so  avowedly  and  exclusively  per- 
jsonal,  as  is,  I  believe,  unprecedented  even  in  the  present  con- 
tempt of  all  common  humanity  that  disgraces  and  endangers  the 
liberty  of  the  press.'     Afler  its  appearance,  the  author  of  this 

'  [Coleridge's  Poetical  Works.     S.  C] 

•  [Political  Essays  by  William  Hazlitt,  p.  IIS,  et  seq.  "  It  may  be  pro- 
per to  notice,"  says  a  note  to  the  Essay  on  the  Luy  Sermon,  "  that  this 
article  was  written  before  the  Discourse,  wliich  it  professes  to  criticise, 
had  appeared  in  print."  There  is  some  wit  in  this  libel  caricature  :  it  is 
unlike'  those  portraits  of  my  Father,  scrawled  in  the  dark,  by  enemies, 
who  had  no  sense  of  his  character  and  genius ;  but  looks  like  a  minute 
study  from  life  curiously  distorted  in  every  part,  and  with  every  distortion 
enormously  magnified.  Many  of  these  distortions  are  injurious  fal<iehoods  : 
as  for  instance  :  "  He  takes  his  notions  of  religion  from  the*  *  sublime 
piety  *  of  Giordano  Bruno,  and  considers  «  belief  in  God  as  a  very  subor^ 
dinate  question  to  the  togrship  of  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity.  The 
Thirty-nine  Articles  and  Athanasius^s  Creed  are,  upon  the  same  principle, 
much  more  fundamental  parts  of  the  Christian  religion  than  the  miracles 
or  Gospel  of  Christ.  He  makes  the  essence  of  devotion  to  consist  in  Athe^ 
ism,  the  perfection  of  molality  in  a  total  disregard  of  consequences.  He 
defines  Jacobinism  to  be  an  abstract  attachment  to  liberty,  truth,  and  just- 
ice ;  and  finding  that  this  principle  has  been  abused  and  carried  to  excess, 
he  argues  that  Anti-Jacobinism,  or  the  abstract  principles  of  despotism, 
superstition,  and  oppression,  are  the  safe,  sure,  and  undeniable  remedy  for 
the  former,  and  the  only  means  of  restoring  liberty,  truth,  and  justice  in 
the  world."     (The  italics  are  mine.) 

Any  one  who  compares  this  rhapsody  and  the  review  of  the  Lay  Sermon 
after  its  appearance,  in  the  Political  Essays,  with  the  article  on  that  pro- 
duction in  the  EkLinburgh  Review,  must  see  that  they  are  by  the  same 
hand  ;  only  that  the  Scorn^r  of  the  Edinburgh  is  a  degree  more  cold,  hard, 
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lampoon  uiiderlook  to  review  it  in  (lie  Edinburgh  Review  ;  and 
under  tlie  single  condition,  that  he  should  have  written  what  he 
himself  really  thought,  and  have  criticized  the  work  as  he  wouldi 
have  done  had  its  author  been  indifferent  to  him,  I  should  have 
chosen  that  man  myself,  both  from  the  vigor  and  llie  originality 
of  his  mind,  and  from  his  particular  acuteness  in  speculative 
reasoning,  before  all  others.     I  remembered  Catullua's  lines, 

DesLne  de  quoquam  qoicijuiln  beno  veile  inerori, 

Aut  aljquem  fieri  poase  putare  pium, 
Onmia  sunt  ingrata :  nihil  Teciase  benigne  est : 

Intmn,  etinm  ItGiiet,  tcdet  obestque  magis  : 
Ut  mihi,  quEm  nemo  gravius  nee  acerbiua  urget, 

Quam  m«]'>  qui  me  unuiu  atque  unicum  amicum  habuit 


— the  former  keeps  bis  glory  welt  muffled  up  in  cloudi  of  aSeeted  con- 
tempt and  genuine  political  hatred  ;  yet  it  beams  through  alittle  in  spite  of 
Bim,  and  such  abuse  is  more  complimentary  than  manj^a  panegyric.  The 
revien  of  Chrutabtl  (two  sentences  relating  to  the  supposed  autbonhip 
of  which  are  remared  (Vain  the  text)  shows  its  political  animus  at  the 
eniL  An«r  declaring  that  the  poem  exhibits  "  not  a  ray  of  genius,"  that 
no  other  productions  of  the  Lake  school,  except  the  While  Doe  and  soma 
of  the  laureate  odes,  is  so  devoid  of  any  "  gleam  of  feeling  or  of  fancy," 
the  writer  indignaotly  exclaims,  "  Must  we  then  be  doomed  to  hear  such 
a  mixture  of  raving  and  driv'lihg,  eiloUed  as  the  work  of  a  '  wUd  and 
original  geniu*,'  simply  because  Mr.  C,  has  now  and  then  written  fine 
veiees,  and  a  brother  poet  chooses,  in  hia  milder  mood,  to  laud  bim  (rou 
courtesy  or  flum  interest  >  And  are  such  paoegytica  to  be  echoed  by  the 
meaa  toob  of  a  political  faction,  because  they  relate  to  one  whose  daily 
prose  is  understood  to  be  dedicated  la  the  support  of  all  that  c«urtien 
think  should  be  supported  !"  Who  the  partisans  were  that  exerted  them- 
teltea  to  cram  m^  F'ather'inotuenit  and  bad  pottry  "  dawn  the  throati 
of  all  the  loyal  and  well  all^ted,"  it  would  be  hard  to  discover. 

And  mucli  like  Samaon's  riddle,  in  one  day 
Or  seven,  though  one  should  musing  siL 

■  Uany  a  fierce  article  may  be  taken  for  an  ordinary  wild  aos  of  criticise 
till  it  lift*  up  the  beak  and  claws  of  the  political  satirist,  and  thns  ■bom 
ifavlf  tobeawrtorbippogriff.    S.C.^ 
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But  I  can  truly  say,  that  the  grief  with  which  I  road  this 
rhapsody  of  predetermined  insult,  had  the  rhapsodist  himself  for 
Its  whole  and  sole  object.' 

»  "  Mr,  Coleridge 9  Description  of  a  Green  Held.** 

[With  these  words  the  fkiinburgh  Reviewer  announces  and  holds  up  to 
ridicule  the  following  passage  from  the  notes  to  the  Lay  Sermon.  After 
the  quotation  he  concludes  with,  "  This  will  do.  It  is  well  observed  by 
Hobbes,  that  *  it  is  by  words  only  that  a  man  becometh  excellently  wise  or 
excellently  foolish '  ** 

*'  I  have  at  this  moment  before  me,  in  the  flowery  meadow,  on  which 
my  eye  is  now  reposing,  one  of  its  most  soothing  chapters,  in  which  there 
is  no  lamenting  word,  no  one  character  of  guilt  or  anguish.     For  never 
can  I  look  and  meditate  on  the  vegetable  creation  without  a  feeling  similar 
to  that  with  which  we  gaze  at  a  beautiful  infant  that  has  fed  itself  asleep 
at  its  mother's*  bosom,  and  smiles  in  its  strange  dream  of  obscure  yet  happy 
sensations.     The  same  tender  and  genial  pleasure  takes  possession  of  me, 
and  this  pleasure  is  checked  and  drawn  inward  by  the  like  aching  melan- 
choly, by  the  same  whispered  remonstrance,  and  made  restless  by  a  similar 
impulse  of  aspiration.     It  seems  as  if  the  soul  said  to  herself :  From  this 
state  hast  thou  fallen  !     Such  shouldst  thou  still  become,  thy  self  all  per- 
meable to  a  holier  power  !  thy  self  at  once  hidden  and  glorified  by  its  own 
transparency,  as  the  accidental  and  dividuous  in  this  quiet  and  harmonious 
object  is  subjected  to  the  life  and  light  of  nature ;  to  that  life  and  light  of 
D4tare,  I  say,  which  shines  in  every  plant  and  flower,  even  as  the  trans 
mitted  power,  love,  and  wisdom  of  God  over  all  fills,  and  shines  through, 
nature !    But  what  the  plant  is  by  an  act  not  its  own  and  unconsciously — 
that  must  thou  make  thyself  to  become — must  by  prayer  and  by  a  watch- 
ful and  unresisting  spirit,  join  at  least  with  the  preventive  and  assisting 
grace  to  make  thyself,  in  that  light  of  conscience  which  inflameth  not, 
abd  with  that  knowledge  which  pufifeth  not  up  !"    Pp.  267-8.,  ed.  1839. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  how  Mr.  Hazlitt  (if  Mr.  C.  was  right  in  ascrib- 
ing the  review  of  the  Lay  Sermon  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  to  his  pen) 
must  have  smiled  to  himself,  as  he  thus  concluded  his  article,  at  the  anti- 
cipated gullibility  of  his  readers,  who,  if  the  Northern  Oracle  had  cried 
out  in  derision  at  the  Cupid  of  Praxiteles,  would  straightway  have  begun 
to  throw  stones  at  the  statue.  For  he  in  his  heart  admired,  as  he  has  elo- 
quently described,  the  poetic  fervor  of  my  Father's  mind,  so  characteristi- 
cally displayed  in  this  excerpt,  which  seems  to  me  as  emblematic  of  th<» 
soft,  rich,  radiant  imagination  of  its  author  as  the  red-hot  cones  of  the 
city  of  Dis  are  emblematic  of  the  fiery  genius  of  Dante.  And  in  him  only 
the  will  was  wanting  to  appreciate  the  sense  of  the  passage  ;  for  surely  t 
conveys  sound  sense,  as  true  poetry  ever  does,  and  teaches  the  highest  doc- 
trine of  the  spirit  in  language  not  unworthy  of  such  a  theme.  True 
enough  it  it  that  by  words  a  man  becometh  excaVL^uVV]  Vva^  ^t  «x5:.^^«:cs!^^ 


1  refer  to  this  review  ut  preaejit,  in  coasequenoe  of  inrorniatio> 
having  been  given  me,  that  the  innuendo  of  my  "  potenlial  iofi. 
delity,"  grounded  on  one  passage  of  my  first  Lay  Sermon,  hu 
been  rcoeivei]  and  prupogtitcd  with  a  degree  of  credence,  of., 
whicli  I  can  safely  acquit  Che  originator  of  the  calumny.  I  givs 
the  sentences,  as  itiey  aland  in  the  sermon,  premising  only  that  I 
was  speaking  exclusively  of  miracles  worked  for  the  outward 
senses  of  men.  "  It  was  only  to  overthrow  the  usurpation  exer- 
cised in  and  through  the  scnsps,  that  the  senses  were  mirocu. 
lously  appealed  to.  Reason  anij  Religion  are  theie  own  evi- 
dence. The  natural  sun  is  in  this  respect  a  symbol  of  tiie  api> 
ritual.  Kre  he  is  fully  arisen,  and  wtiile  his  glories  are  titill 
under  veil,  he  call«  up  the  breeze  to  chase  away  the  usurping 
vapors  of  the  night- season,  and  thus  converls  the  nir  ilaelf  inW 
the  minister  of  its  own  purilication  :  not  surely  in  proof  or  eJu* 
cidation  of  the  light  from  heaven,  but  to  prevent  its  Lnlerception." 
"Wherever,  therefore,  similar  circumstances  co-exist  with  the 
same  moral  couses,  the  principles  revealed,  and  the  examples  re- 
corded, in  the  inspired  writings,  render  miracles  superfluous: 
and  if  we  neglect  to  apply  truths  in  expectation  of  wonders,  or 
under  pretext  of  the  cessation  of  the  latter,  we  tempt  God,  and 
merit  the  same  reply  which  our  Lord  gave  to.  the  Pharisees  on  a 
like  occasion." 

*  In  the  sermon  and  the  notes  both  the  historical  truth  and  tbo 
necessity  of  the  miracles  are  strongly  and  frequently  asserted. 
"  The  testimony  of  books  of  history  (that  is,  relatively  to  the 
signs  and  wonders  with  which  Christ  came)  is  one  of  the  strong  ' 
and  stately  pillars  of  the  church  ;  hut  it  is  not  the  foundation  t"^ 
Instead,  therefore,  of  defending  myself,  which  I  could  eatdly 
effect  by  a  series  of  passages,  expressing  the  same  opinion,  Irom 

foolish  ;  and  perhaps  Ihere  ta  no  one  thing  in  which  the  power  of  follj  in 
words  is  more  thoroughly  manifested,  than  io  that  »ort  of  deaigmiig  Shal-  • 
lownesa  and  clever  craflj  luperScialily,  uatinied  for  the  rake  of  BDranng 
depreciation, snd  eren  of  insidious  defamation, of  which  this  tvriimid 
the  Lay  Sermon  is  a  notable  specimen.    S.  C] 

"  [Pint  t>a;  ^jermon,  pp.  310-11.     Last  edit     8.  C] 

"  TNote  N.  to  First  L.  S.,  p.  258      S.  C] 
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le  FfttherB  and  the  moat  eminent  Protestant  Diviaes,  trom  the 
Afbniiation  to  the  Revolution,  I  shall  merely  state  what  my 
slief  is  oooceming  the  true  evideDces  of  Christianity.  1.  It:! 
xuistency  with  right  reaaon,  I  consider  as  the  outer  court  of 
IB  temple — the  common-  area  within  which  it  stands.  2.  The 
liraclcfl,  with  anil  through  which  the  Religion  was  first  revealed 
ad  attested,  1  regard  as  the  steps  of  the  vestibule,  and  the  portal 
Tthe  temple.  3.  The  sense,  the  inward  feeling,  in  the  soul  of 
loh  believer  of  ita  exceeding  detireableness — the  experience, 
iBt  he  needs  something,  joined  with  the  strong  foretokening, 
lat  the  redemption  and  the  gmoes  propounded  to  us  in  Christ  are 
hal  he  needs — thia  I  hold  to  be  the  true  foundation  of  fflPspirit- 
al  Edifice.  With  the  strong  a  priori  probability  that  flows  in 
om  1  and  3  on  the  correspondent  historical  evidence  of  2,  no 
lan  can  refuse  or  neglect  to  make  the  experiment  without  guilt, 
ut,  4,  it  is  the  experience  derived  from  a  practical  conformity 
I  the  conditions  of  the  Gospel — it  is  the  opening  eye  ;  the 
iwning  light ;  the  terrors  and  the  promises  of  spiritual  growth  ; 
le  blessedness  of  loving  God  as  God,  the  nascent  sense  of  sin 
Died  as  sin,  and  of  the  incapability  of  attaining  to  either  without 
hrist ;  it  is  the  sorrow  that  still  rises  up  from  beneath  and  the 
insolation  that  meets  it  from  above ;  the  bosom  treacheries  of 
le  principal  in  the  warfare  and  the  exceeding  failbfuluees  and 
mg  euffering  of  the  uninterested  ally  ; — in  a  word  it  is  the  oc- 
tal trial  of  the  faith  in  Christ,  with  its  accompaniments  and 
}«ul[s,  that  must  form  the  arched  roof,  and  the  faith  itself  is 
le  completing  key-atone.  In  order  to  an  efficient  belief  in 
hristianity,  a  man  must  have  been  a  Christian,  and  thia  is  the 
xtning argwnentum  tn  circulo,  incident  lo  all  spiritual  Truths,  to 
rery  subject  not  presentable  under  the  forms  of  Tinie  and  Space, 
I  long  as  we  attempt  to  master  by  the  reflex  acts  of  the  Under- 
onding,  what  we  can  only  ibuw  by  the  act  othecomijig.  Do  the 
ill  ^  mg  Father,  and  ye  thaU  know  whether  I  am  of  God." 
Iiese  four  evidences  i  believe  to  have  been  and  still  to  be,  for 
le  world,  for  the  whole  church,  all  necessary,  all  equally  neces- 
iTjr :  but  at  preaent,  and  for  the  majority  of  Christians  bom  in 

"  [John  vii.,  n.    3.  C] 


Christian  couotries,  I  believe  the  third  and  the  fourth  evidence* 
to  bi;  [lie  most  operative,  not  as  superseding  but  as  involving  » 
glud  undoubting  failh  in  the  iwo  former.  Credidi,  ideoqve  inUl- 
lexi,  appears  to  me  the  diclaie  equally  of  Philosophy  and  Religion, 
even  as  1  believe  Redemption  to  be  the  antecedent  of  Sanctifica- 
tion,  and  nol  its  consequent.  All  spiritual  predicates  may  be 
construed  indifferently  as  modes  of  action  or  as  states  of  Being. 
Thus  Holiness  and  Blessedness  a  re  the  snme  idea,  now  seen  in  rela- 
tion toaot  andnow  to  existence.  The  ready  belief  which  has  been 
yielded  to  the  slander  of  my  "  polentia!  infidelity,"  I  attribute  in 
part  t^he  openness  with  which  I  have  avowed  my  doubts, 
wbeth^nhe  heavy  interdict,  under  which  the  name  of  Benedict 
Spinoza  lies,  is  merited  on  the  whole  or  lo  the  whole  extent.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  I  wish,  however,  that  I  could  find  in  the  books  of 
philosophy,  theoretical  or  moral,  which  are  alone  recommended 
to  the  present  sludenta  of  theoli^y  in  our  established  schools,  a 
few  passages  as  thoroughly  Pauline,  as  completely  accordant 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Established  Church,  as  the  following 
sentences  in  the  concluding  page  of  Spinoza's  Ethics.  Oeinde 
quo  mens  hoc  ainore  divino,  seu  beatitudine  magis  gaudet,  eo  plus 
HUe/ligil,  hoc  est,  eo  mnjorem  in  affectus  habet  potenliam,  el  eo 
minus  Bb  affectibus,  qui  muli  sunt,  patitur  ;  atquc  adeo  ex  eo^ 
quod  mens  hoc  aniorc  divino,  scu  beatitudine  gaudet,  poIeBiatem 
Ijaljet  iibidines  coerccndi  ;  et  quia  humana  potenlia  ad  coSrceti. 
dos  affectus  iu  solo  tntellectu  consistit ;  ergo  nemo  beatitudiiw 
gaudet,  quia  affectus  coflrcuit,  sed  contra  potestas  libidines  ooAr. 
cendi  ex  ipsa  beatitudine  oritur." 

With  regard  to  the  Unitarians,  it  has  been  shamelessly  aasert- 
ed,  that  I  have  denied  them  to  be  Christians.  God  forbid !  For 
how  should  I  know,  what  the  piety  of  the  heart  may  be,  or  what 
quatOum  of  error  in  the  understanding  may  consist  with  a  saving 
faith  in  the  intentions  and  actual  dispositions  of  the  whole  moTal 
Wing  in  any  one  individual  1  Never  will  God  reject  a  soul  that 
sincerely  loves  him,  be  his  speculative  opinions  what  they  may ; 
and  whether  in  any  given  instance  certain  opinions,  be  they  un- 
belief, or  misbelief,  are  compatible  with  a  sincere  love  of  God, 
God  can  only  know.  But  this  I  have  said,  and  shall  continue  U 
"»  [Ethicea,  Ptia  V.    De  Ubertate  haDWnft.     S.  C] 
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may :  that  if  the  doctrines,  the  sum  of  which  I  believe  to  constitute 
the  truth  in  Christ,  he  Christianity,  then  Unitariant^m  is  not,  and 
tice  versd  :  and  that  in  speaking  theologically  and  invpersorwlly, 
i.  e.  of  Psilanthropism  and  Theanthropism  as  schemes  of  belief, 
without  reference  to  individuals,  who  profess  either  the  one  or 
the  other,  it  will  be  absurd  to  use  a  different  language  as  long  as 
it  is  the  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  two  opposite  scannot  pro- 
perly be  called  by  the  same  name.  I  should  feel  no  offence  if  a 
Unitarian  applied  the  same  to  me,  any  more  than  if  he  were  to 
say,  that  two  and  two  being  four,  four  and  four  must  be  eight. 

tSv  i'  a^  KnTafiifi^Oiyr*  ayav 

X'^P^t  l^tov  dtrtaeta,  Ovftdf  iroXftof  }&>»''< 

This  has  been  my  object,  and  this  alone  can  be  my  defence — 
and  O !  that  with  this  my  personal  as  well  as  my  Literary  Life 
might  conclude  ! — ^the  unquenched  desire  I  mean,  not  without  the 
consciousness  of  having  earnestly  endeavored  to  kindle  young 
minds,  and  to  guard  them  against  the  temptations  of  scorners,  by  ^ 
showing  that  the  scheme  of  Christianity,  as  taught  in  the  liturgy 
and  homilies  of  our  Church,  though  not  discoverable  by  human 
reason,  is  yet  in  accordance  with  it ;  that  link  follows  link  b^  / 
necessary  consequence  ;  that  Religion  passes  out  of  the  ken  of 
Reason  only  where  the  eye  of  reason  has  reached  its  own  hori- 
zon ;  and  that  Faith  is  then  but  its  continuation  :  even  as  the 
day  soflens  away  into  the  sweet  twilight,  and  twilight,  hushed  and 
breathless,  steals  into  the  darkness.  It  is  night,  sacred  night !  the 
upraised  eye  views  only  the  starry  heaven,  which  manifests  itself 
alone ;  and  the  outward  beholding  is  fixed  on  the  sparks  twink- 
ling in  the  awful  depth,  though  suns  of  other  worlds,  only  to 
preserve  the  soul  steady  and  collected  in  its  pure  act  of  inward 
adoration  the  great  I  AM,  and  to  the  filial  Word  that  re-af!irmeth 
it  from  eternity  to  eternity,  whose  choral  echo  is  the  universe. 

GEQi    MONQi    AOXA 
M  [Pindar,  Nem.  Carm.  xi.,  1.  37.    S.  C] 


jf^ty._-mJ^  -     .    . 
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TO  THE  BIOGRAPHIA  LITERARIA. 

BT  THB  LATE  H.  K.  COLERIDGE,  ESQ.,  U.A» 


CHAPTER    I. 

[1772  to  1791.1 

While  here,  thou  fed*st  upon  ethereal  beams. 
As  if  thou  had'st  not  a  terrestrial  birth  ; — 
Beyond  material  objects  was  thy  sight ; 
In  the  clouds  woven  was  thy  lucid  robe ! 
M  ;  who  can  tell  how  little  for  this  sphere 
That  frame  was  fitted  of  empyreal  fire  ! ' 

Samttel  Iatlor  Coleridge  was  the  youngest  child  of  the  ReverenJ 
John .  Coleridge,  Chaplain-Priest  and  Vicar  of  the  parish  of  Ottery  St. 
Mary,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  and  Master  of  the  Free  Grammar,  ol 
King's  Schuol,  as  it  is  called,  founded  by  Henry  VIII.  in  that  town. 
His  mother'b  maiden  name  was  Ann  Bowdon.  He  wad  born  at  Ottery 
on  the  2l8t  of  October,  1772,  "about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon," 
as  his  father,  the  Vicar,  has,  with  rather  unusual  particularity,  entered 
it  in  the  register. 

John  Coleridge,  who  was  bom  in  1719,  and  finished  his  education  at 
Sidney-Sussex  College,  Cambridge,'  was  a  country  clergyman  and 
schoolmaster  of  no  ordinary  kind.  He  was  a  good  Greek  and  Latin 
scholar,  a  profound  Hebraist,  and,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  day, 

*  [From  a  sonnet  To  Coleridge  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges— written  1 6th 
Feb.,  1837.    S.  C] 

'  [He  was  matriculated  at  Sidney  a  sizar  on  the  ISth  of  March,  174P.  btil 
does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  degree  at  jthe  University.    S.  C.\ 
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tn  accomplished  mathematician.  He  was  on  terma  of  literary  frimidUii^ 
with  Samuel  Badcock,  and,  by  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  rendered  in** 
terial  assistance  to  Dr.  Kennicott,  in  his  well  known  critical  woriii. 
Some  curious  papers  on  theological  and  antiquarian  snbjecta  appear  with 
his  signature  in  the  early  numbers  of  the  Gentleman's  Magaaineb'  • 
between  the  years  1745  and  1780 ;  almost  all  of  which  have  been  in- 
serted in  the  interesting  volumes  of  Selections  made  several  jean  ago 
from  that  work.  In  1768  he  published  miscellaneous  Disseitatiaiis 
arising  from  the  17th  and  18th  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Judges;  ia 
which  a  very  learned  and  ingenious  attempt  is  made  to  relieve  the  charaelttr 
of  Micah  from  the  charge  of  idolatry  ordinarily  brou^  against  it ;  and  in 
1772  appeared  a  **  Critical  Latin  Grammar,"  which  his  son  called  **  his 
best  work,"  and  which  is  not  wholly  unknown  even  now  to  the  inquisi- 
tive by  the  proposed  substitution  of  the  terms  **  prior,  possessive,  attribu- 
tive, posterior,  inteijective,  and  quale-quare-quidditive,"  for  the  vnlgar 
names  of  the  cases.  This  little  Grammar,  however,  deserves  a  phik>- 
loger's  perusal,  and  is  indeed  in  many  respects  a  very  valuable  work  in 
its  kind.  He  also  publistied  a  Latin  Exercise  book,  and  a  Sermon.  His 
school  was  celebrated,  and  most  of  the  country  gentlemen  of  that  gene- 
ration, belonging  to  the  south  and  east  parts  of  Devon,  had  been  his 
pupils.  Judge  Bullcr  was  one.  The  amiable  character  and  personal 
eccentricities  of  this  excellent  man  are  not  yet  forgotten  amongst  some 
of  the  elders  of  the  parish  and  neighborhood,  and  ^  the  latter,  as  is  usual 
in  such  cases,  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  He  died  suddenly  in  the  ' 
month  of  October,  1781,  ader  riding  to  Ottery  from  Plymouth,  to  which 
latter  place  he  had  gone  for  the  purpose  of  embarking  his  son  Francis, 
as  a  midshipman,  for  India. 

Many  years  afterwards,  in  1797,  S.  T.  Coleridge  commenced  a  series 
of  Letters  to  his  friend  Thomas  Poole,  of  Nether  Stowey,  in  the  county 
of  Somerset,  in  which  he  proposed  to  give  an  account  of  his  life  up  to 
that  time.  Five  only  were  written,  and  unfortunately  they  stop  short 
of  his  residence  at  Cambridge.  This  series  will  properly  find  a  place 
here. 


L 

To  Mr.  PooU. 

-  My  dear  Poole, 

**  I  could  inform  the  dullest  author  how  he  might  write  an  interesting 

book.    Let  him  relate  the  events  of  his  own  life  with  honesty,  not  d^ 

gttiMiig  the  feelings  that  accomi^nved  them.    I  never  yet  rcnul  e^n  a 
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MediodMt'a  "  Experience  "  in  the  Goapel  Maguine  without  receiving 
'  jiMtnictioa  and  amuKment ;  aitd  1  should  Himoet  deapair  of  that  nwn 
who  conid  peruse  tlie  Life  of  John  Woolman  without  an  amehoration  of 
bMit.  As  to  my  Life,  it  baa  all  the  charms  of  variety, — high  life  and 
low  life,  vices  and  virtues,  great  folly  and  some  wisdom.  However, 
what  I  am,  depends  on  what  I  have  been ;  and  you,  my  beat  friend,  have 
A  right  to  the  narration.  To  me  the  task  will  be  a  useful  one.  It  will 
renew  and  deepen  my  redectiona  on  the  past ;  and  il  will  perhaps  make 
VOD  behold  with  no  nnforgiving  or  impatient  eje  those  weaknesses  and 
iefccts  in  my  character,  which  so  many  untoward  circonutancas  have 
concurred  iu  planting  there. 

■*  My  family  rm  my  Mother's  aide  can  be  traced  up,  I  know  not  buw 
SU.  The  Bowdons  inherited  a  good  farm  and  house  thereon  in  the  Ex.' 
moor  country,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  I  have  been  told  ;  and  to  my 
knowledge  they  have  inherited  nothing  better  since  that  time.  My 
Grandlittber  was,  in  the  reign  of  George  I.,  a  considerablo  woollen  trader 
in  Southmohon;  so  that  I-  suppose,  when  the  time  cornea,  I  shall  be 
■Iknred  to  pass  as  a  Sani^euloiie  without  much  oppottition.  My  Father 
teceived  m  better  education  than  the  rest  of  his  family  in  consequence 
of  his  own  exertiona,  not  of  his  superior  advantages.  When  he  was 
Dot  quits  wxteen  years  of  age,  my  grandfather,  by  a  series  of  misfor- 
tnnea,  was  reduced  to  great  dialress.  My  Father  received  the  half  of 
bis  hat  crown  and  his  blessing,  and  walked  olT  to  seek  his  fortune. 
'After  he  had  proceeded  a  few  miles,  he  sate  him  down  on  the  side  of  the 
road,  so  overwhelmed  with  painful  thoughts  that  he  wept  andiblj.  A 
gentleman  passed  by  who  knew  him,  and,  inquiring  Into  his  sorrow,  took 
him  home  and  gave  him  the  means  of  maintaining  himself  by  placing 
him  in  a  school.  At  this  time  he  commenced  being  a  severe  and  ardent 
BtndenL  He  married  bis  first  wife,  by  whom  be  had  three  daughters,  all 
DOW  alive.  While  his  first  wife  lived,  having  scraped  up  money  enough, 
be  at  the  age  of  twenty  walked  to  Camtiridge,  entered  bimseif  at  Sidney 
College,  distingniBhed  himself  in  Hebrew  and  Mathematics,  and  might 
have  had  a  fellowship  if  he  had  not  been  married.  He  returned  and 
settled  as  a  schoolmaster  in  Sonthampton,  where  his  wife  died.  In  1760 
be  was  aj^nted  Chaplain-Priest  and  Master  of  the  School  at  Otiery  St. 
Mary,  and  removed  to  that  place ;  and  in  August,  1760,  Mr.  Buller,  the 
father  of  the  present  Judge,  procured  for  him  the  living  from  Lord  Chan- 
c«llor  BathuTsL  By  my  Mother,  his  second  wife,  he  had  ten  diildreik 
of  wbcra  I  am  the  youngest,  bom  October  90th,'  1773. 

"  These  fects  1  received  from  my  Mother ;  but  I  am  nllerly  unable  to 
flU  Ibm  np  by  any  fiirther  particulars  of  times,  or  plac«a,  or  naioM 
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"From  October,  1774,  to  1776.  I  wis  inoeuktod;  wlneh  I  meiOkmt 
because  I  distinctly  remember  it,  tod  -fhat  mj  eyes  were  bound ;  at 
which  I  muiifested  so  much  obotiiMite  indignttkm,  fhet'  at  ket  they 
removed  the  bandage,  and  nnaffiigfated  I  looked  at  the  lancets  vid 
soflbred  the  sontch.  At  the  doae  of  this  year  I  oould  read  a  chapter 
in  the  Bible. 

**  Here  I  shall  end,  became  the  remainhig  years  of  jny  life  all  aasiated 
to  form  my  particular  mind ;  the  first  three  years  had.notliincf  in  them 
that  seems  to  relate  to  it 

**  God  Uess  yoo  and  your  sincere 

*"  S.  T.  COLBRIDGB* 

*' Sanday,  Mftreh.  1197.** 

A  letter  from  Francis  S.  Coleridge  to  his  sistor  has  been  preserved  in 
the  family,  in  which  a  particntar  account  is  given  of  the  chance  meeting 
of  the  two  brotbera  in  India,  mentioned  shortly  in  the  preceding  Letter. 
There  is  something  so  touching  and  romantic  in  the  incident  that  the 
Reader  will,  it  is  hoped,  pardon  the  insertion  of 'the  original  narrative 
here. 

"Dear  Nancy, 

"  Yox7  are  very  right,  I  have  neglected  my  absent  friends,  but  do  not 
think  I  have  forgot  them,  and  indeed  it  would  be  ungrateful  in  roe  if  I 
did  not  write  to  them. 

"  You  may  be  sure,  Nancy,  I  thank  Providence  for  bringing  about 
that  meeting,  which  has  been  the  cause  of  all  my  good  fortune  and 
happiness,  which  I  now  in  fulness  enjoy.  It  was  an  afiectionate 
meeting,  and  I  will  inform  you  of  the  particulars.  There  was  in  our 
ship  one  Captain  Mordaunt,  who  had  been  in  India  before,  when  we 
came  to  Bombay.  Finding  a  number  of  his  friends  there  he  went  often 
ashore.  The  day  before  the  Fleet  sailed  he  desired  one  Captain  Welsh 
to  go  aboard  with  him,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  your  brother's. 
"  I  will,"  said  Welsh,  "  and  will  write  a  note  to  Coleridge  to  go  with 
us."  Upon  this  Captain  Mordaunt,  recollecting  me,  said  there  was  a 
young  midshipman,  a  favorite  of  Captain  Hicks,  of  that  name  on  board. 
Upon  that  they  agreed  to  inform  my  brother  of  it,  which  they  did  soon 
after,  and  all  three  came  on  board.  I  was  then  in  the  lower  deck,  and, 
though  you  won't  believe  it,  I  was  sitting  upon  a  gun  and  thinking  of 
my  brother,  that  is,  whether  I  should  ever  see  or  hear  anything  of  him ; 
when  seeing  a  Lieutenant,  who  had  been  sent  to  inform  me  of  my 
brother's  being  on  board,  I  got  np  ofl*  the  gun  :  but  instead  of  telling  me 
about  my  brother,  he  told  me  that  Captain  Hicks  was  very  angry  with 
me  and  wanted  to  see  me.    Captain  Hicks  had  always  been  a  Father  to 
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me,  and  lov«d  me  aa  if  I  bad  been  hia  own  child.  I  tbenfoie  went  np 
ritaking  like  an  aspen  leaf  to  the  LieDtenanl'a  apartmenti,  when  a  gen- 
'  tleman  (ouk  hold  of  mj  band.  I  did  not  mind  him  at  first,  bnt  looked 
round  for  the  paptain ;  but  the  gentleman  atitl  bold^  my  hand,  I 
hioked,  and  what  waa  m;  BDrpriae,  when  I  saw  him  too  fnll  to  apeak  and 
hiBejrearDl]  of  tears.  WhethercrjingiBcatchtnglkiiowDOtibtit  I  began 
a  crying  too,  though  1  did  not  know  Ihe  reason,  till  be  caught  me  in  hia 
arm*,  and  told  tne  he  una  mjr  brother,  and  then  I  fooDd  I  was  paying 
nature  her  tribDle.for  I  believe  I  never  cried  so  much  in  my  life.  There 
is  a  aaying  in  RoUnaoa  Crusoe,  I  remember  very  well,  vie.  sudden  joy 
like  grief  confounds  at  iir«L  We  directly  went  ashore,  having  got  my 
discharge,  and  having  took  a  moat  aflectionale  leave  of  Captain  Hicks, 
I  left  the  ship  for  good  and  all. 

"  Hy  situation  in  the  army  is  that  I  am  one  of  Ihe  oldest  Ensigns, 
and  before  you  get  this  most  in  all  probability  be  a  Lieutenant,  How 
many  changes  there  have  been  in  ray  life,  and  what  lucky  ones  tttej 
have  been,  and  how  young  1  am  still !  I  moat  be  seven  years  oUer 
beii>re  I  can  propeiiy  style  myself  a  man,  and  what  a  number  of  offieera 
do  I  command,  who  are  old  enough  to  be  my  Father  already  !"    *   •  • 


"  Mt  dbabest  Pools, 

"  Prom  March  to  October — a  long  ailence !  But  it  is  possible  that  I 
may  have  been  prepaiing  materials  for  future  Letters,  and  the  time 
cannot  be  considered  as  altogether  subtractad  from  yon. 

"  Prom  October,  IT7fi,  to  October,  1T78.  These  three  years  I  conti- 
nued at  the  Reading  School,  bccanse  I  waa  too  little  to  be  trusted  among 
my  Father's  schoolboys.  After  breakfast  I  had  a  halfpenny  given  me, 
with  which  I  bought  three  cakes  at  the  baker's  shop  close  by  the  school 
of  my  old  mistreas ;  and  these  were  my  dinner  every  day  except  Satur- 
day and  Sunday,  when  I  used  to  dine  at  home,  and  wallowed  in  a  beef 
.  and  pudding  dinner.  I  am  remarkably  fond  of  beans  and  bacon  :  and 
this  fondness  I  attri^nte  to  my  Father's  giving  me  a  penny  for  having 
Mten  a  large  quantity  of  beans  on  Satunlay.  For  the  other  boys  did  not 
like  them,  and,  aa  it  was  an  economic  food,  my  Father  thought  my  at- 
tachment to  it  ought  to  be  enconraged.  He  was  very  fond  of  ne,  and  I 
was  my  Mother's  darling:  Jn  consequence  whereof  I  was  very  nusara- 
Die.    For  Holly,  who  had  nursed  my  brother  ^vnsia,  aiiiL««h  UHCMi^kik 
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nttely  fond  of  him^  hated  me  becaaae  my  Mother  touk  move  notice  ol 
me  than  of  Frank ;  and  Frank  hated  me  because  my  Mother  gave  mi 
now  and  then  a  bit' of  cake  when  he  had  none, — quite  forgetting  that  fin 
one  bit  of  cake  which  I  had  and  he  had  not,  he  had  twenty  aope  in  the 
pan,  and  pieces  of  bread  and  butter  with  sugar  on  them  fron  MoQy, 
from  whom  I  received  only  thumps  and  ill  names. 

'*  So  I  became  fretful,  and  timorous,  and  a  tell-tale ;  and  the  school- 
boys drove  me  from  play,  and  were  always  tormenting  me.  And  henoe 
I  took  no  pleasure  in  boyish  sports,  but  read  incessantly.  I  read  throogfa 
all  giltrcover  little  books  that  could  be  had  at  thit  time,  and  likewise  all 
the  uncovered  tales  of  Tom  Hickathriil,  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  and  the 
like.  And  I  used  to  lie  by  the  wall,  and  mope ;  and  my  spirits  used  to 
come  upon  me  suddenly,  and  in  a  flood ; — and  then  I  was  accustomed  to 
run  up  and  down  the  churchyard,  and  act  over  again  all  I  had  been 
reading  on  the  docks,  the  nettles,  and  the  rank  grass.  At  six  years  €^ 
age  I  remember  to  have  read  Belisarius,  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  Philip 
Quarles ;  and  then  I  found  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments,  one  tale 
of  which  (the  tale  of  a  man  who  was  compelled  to  seek  for  a  pure  vir- 
gin) made  so  deep  an  impression  on  me  (I  had  read  it  in  the  evening 
while  my  motlier  was  at  her  needle)  that  I  was  haunted  by  spectres, 
whenever  I  was  in  the  dark  :  and  I  distinctly  recollect  the  anxious  and 
fearful  eagerness,  with  which  I  used  to  watch  the  window  where  the 
book  lay,  and  when  the  sun  came  upon  it,  I  would  seize  it,  carry  it  by 
the  wall,  and  bask,  and  read.  My  father  found  out  the  efi^t  which 
these  books  had  produced,  and  burned  them. 

**  So  I  became  a  dreamer,  and  acquired  an  indisposition  to  all  bodily 
activity  ;  and  I  was  fretful,  and  inordinately  passionate ;  and  as  I  could 
not  play  at  anything,  and  was  slothfulfl  was  despised  and  hated  by  the 
boys  :  and  because  f  could  read  and  spell,  and  had,  I  may  truly  say,  a 
memory  and  understanding  forced  into  almost  unnatural  ripeness,  I  was 
flattered  and  wondered  at  by  all  the  old  women.  And  so  I  became  very 
vain,  and  despised  roost  of  the  boys  that  were  at  all  near  my  o\)rn  age, 
'  and  before  I  was  eijorht  years  old  I  was  a  character.  Sensibility,  imagi- 
nation, vanity,  sloth,  and  feelings  of  deep  and  bitter  contempt  for  almosi 
all  who  traversed  the  orbit  of  my  understanding,  were  even  then  promi- 
nent and  manifest. 

«  From  October,  1778,  to  1779.     That  which  I  began  to  be  from  three 

to  six,  I  continued  to  be  from  six  to  nine.     In  this  yter  I  was  admitted 

into  the  Grammar  School,  and  soon  outstripped  all  of  my  affe.    I  had  a 

(brngdrouB  putrid  fever  this  year.    My  brother  Greorge  lay  ill  of  the  same 

i&Fier  in  the  next  rrvn.    My  pooT  \>Tol\\eT,  YtwvcU,  I  remember,  stole  up 

»  spite  of  orderp  ♦^.  the  contrary,  w\A  «8A.>a^  m^\iRM^^^xA.T^j^V«^N 
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Homer  to  me.  Frank  had  a  violent  love  of  beating  me ;  but  whenever 
that  was  superseded  by  any  humor  or  circumstances,  he  was  always 
very  fond  of  me,  and  used  to  regard  me  with  a  strange  mixture  of  admi- 
ration and  contempt.  Strange  it  was  not,  for  he  hated  books,  and  loved 
climbing,  fighting,  playing,  and  robbing  orchards,  to  distraction. 

**  My  Mother  relates  a  story  of  me,  which  I  repeat  here,  because  it 
must  be  reckoned  as  my  first  piece  of  wit.  During  my  fever,  I  asked 
why  Lady  Northcote,  our  neighbor,  did  not  come  and  see  me.  My 
Mother  said  she  was  §finiid  of  catching  the  fever.  I  was  piqued,  and 
answered, '  Ah !  Mamma !  the  four  Angels  round  my  bed  a'nH  afraid 
of  catching  it !'    I  suppose  you  know  the  old  prayer : — 

'  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 
Bless  the  bed  that  1  lie  on ! — 
Four  good  Angels  round  me  spread, 
Two  at  my  feet  and  two  at  my  head.* 

This  frayer  I  said  nightly,  and  most  firmly  believed  the  truth  of  it.    Fre 
quently  have  I  (half-awake  and  half-asleep ;  my  body  diseased,  and  fe 
vered  by  my  imagination)  seen  armies  of  ugly  things  bursting  in  upoi 
me,  and  these  four  Angels  keeping  them  ofL 
**  In  my  next  I  shall  carry  on  my  life  to  my  Father's  death. 

'*  (rod  bless  you,  my  dear  Poole, 

"  And  your  affectionate, 

«S.  T.  Coleridge." 

In  a  note  written  in  after  life  Mr.  Coleridge  speaks  of  this  period  of 
his  life  in  the  following  terms : 

« 

"  Being  the  youngest  child,  I  possibly  inherited  the  weakly  state  of 
health  of  my  Father,  who  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  before  I  had 
reached  my  ninth  year ;  and  from  certain  jealousies  of  old  Molly,  my 
brother  Frank's  dotingly  fond  nurse — and  if  ever  child  by  beauty  and 
loveliness  deserved  to  be  doted  on,  my  brother  Francis  was  that  child — 
and  by  the  infusion  of  her  jealousies  into  my  brother's  mind,  I  was  in 
earliest  childhood  hufied  away  from  the  enjoyments  of  muscular  activity 
in  play,  to  take  refuge  at  my  Mother's  side  on  my  little  stool,  to  read  my 
little  book,  and  to  listen  to  the  talk  of  my  elders.    I  was  driven  from  life 
in  motion  to  life  in  thought  and  sensation.    I  never  played  except  by 
myself,  and  then  only  acted  over  what  I  had  been  reading  or  fancying, 
or  half  one,  half  the  other,  with  a  stick  catting  down  weeds  and  netJdA^^ 
as  one  of  the  *  Seven  Champions  of  Chhstjeiv^otck^     ^^vc^^  W^^'^^'^ 
mmplicity,  aii  the  docility  of  the  \\tt\e  c\uU,  \>vk\.  xvoxsa  o\  ^^  ^2<^ 
bMtB.    I  never  thought  as  a  child,  ne^ei  YmbA  Ooo  \M\«a»^^^^  ^ 
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IV. 

7b  Mri  Poole. 
''Dbar  Pools, 

^  From  Octo^r,  1779,  to  1781.  I  had  asked  my  Mother  one  erfvning 
to  cut  my  cheese  entire,  so  that  I  might  toast  it  This  was  no  easy 
matter,  it  being  a  crumbly,  cheese.  My  Mother  however  did  it  I  went 
into  the  garden  for  something  or  other,  and  in  the  meantime  my  broCfaer 
Frank  minced  my  cheese,  to  *  disappmnt  the  favorite.'  I  returned,  saw 
the  exploit,  and  in  an  agony  of  passion  flew  at  Frank.  He  pretended  to 
have  been  serionsly  hurt  by  my  blow,  flong  himself  on  the  ground,  and 
there  lay  with  outstretched  limbs.  I  hung  over  him  mourning  and  in  a 
great  fright ;  he  leaped  up^  and  with  a  horse-laugh  gave  me  a  severe 
blow  in  the  face.  I  seized  a  knife,  and  was  running  at  him,  when  my 
mother  came  in  and  took  me  by  the  arm.  I  expected  a  flogging,  and, 
struggling  from  her,  I  ran  away  to  a  little  hill  or  slope,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  the  Otter  flows,  about  a  mile  from  Ottery.  There  I  stayed,  my 
rage  died  away,  but  my  obstinacy  vanquished  my  fears,  and  taking  out  a 
shilling  book,  which  had  at  the  end  morning  and  evening  prayers,  I  very 
devoutly  repeated  them — ^thinking  at  the  same  time  with  a  gloomy  in- 
ward satisfaction — how  miserable  my  Mother  must  be !  I  distinctly  re- 
member my  feelings,  when  I  saw  a  Mr.  Vaughan  pass  over  the  bridge 
at  about  a  furlong's  distance,  and  how  I  watched  the  calves  in  the  fields 
beyond  the  river.  It  grew  dark,  and  I  fell  asleep.  It  was  towards  the 
end  of  October,  and  it  proved  a  stormy  night.  I  felt  the  cold  in  my 
sleep,  and  dreamed  that  I  was  pulling  the  blanket  over  me,  and  actually 
pulled  over  me  a  dry  thorn-bush  which  lay  on  the  ground  near  me.  In 
my  sleep  I  had  rolled  from  the  top  of  the  hill  till  within  three  yards  of 
the  river,  which  flowed  by  the  unfenced  edge  of  the  bottom.  I  awoke 
several  times,  and  finding  myself  wet,  and  cold,  and  stiff*,  closed  my  eyes 
again  that  I  might  forget  it. 

*'  In  the  meantime  my  Mother  waited  about  half  an  hour,  expecting 
my  return  when  the  sulks  had  evaporated.  I  not  returning,  she  sent  into 
the  churchyard,  and  round  the  town.  Not  found  !  Several  men  and  aU 
the  boys  were  sent  out  to  ramble  about  and  seek  me.  In  vain !  My 
Mother  was  almost  distracted ;  and  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  I  was  cried 
by  the  crier  in  Ottery,  and  in  two  villages  near  it,  with  a  reward  offered 
for  me.  No  one  went  to  bed ;  indeed  I  believe  half  the  town  were  up 
all  the  night  To  return  to  myself.  About  five  in  the  morning,  or  a 
b'ttle  after,  I  was  brood  awake,  and  alternated  to  get  up  and  walk ;  but  I 
tmU  aotmove,  I  saw  the  she^^r^a  aA<^  viotVaATk^^^^^Kotiu^^&d 
K04  tet  io  /kjufly,  that  it  was  '\inpoea\VA%  \o\«ax  mA^Veti  ^%i^  vA. 
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And  there  I  might  httTC  lain  and  died ; — for  I  ifb«  now  atroost  given  otbt 
the  pooda  and  even  the  river,  near  which  I  was  lying,  having  been 
draped.  Bat  providentially  Sir  StafTord  Northcote,  who  had  trea  out 
all  night,  resolved  to  make  one  other  trial,  and  came  so  near  that  he  heard 
me  crying.  He  carried  me  In  his  arms  for  nearly  a  qnarter  of  a  mile, 
when  we  met  my  father  and.  Sir  8taffi>rd  Northcote's  servanla.  I  re- 
member, and  never  aball  forget,  my  Father'n  face  la  he  looked  upon  me 
while  i  lay  in  the  aervant'ii  arms — m  calm,  and  the  teare  stealing  down 
his  face;  for  i  waa  the  child  of  his  old  age.  My  Mother,  aa  you  may 
suppose,  waa  outiageous  with  joy.  Meantime  in  mahed  a  yonng  lady, 
crying  out — '  I  hope  you'll  whip  him,  Hra.  Coleridge.'  "rhis  woman 
■till  lives  at  Ottery ;  and  neither  philosophy  nor  religion  has  been  able  to 
conquer  the  antipathy  which  I  feel  towards  her,  whenever  I  see  her.  I 
was  put  to  bed,  and  recovered  in  a  da;  or  sfi.  Bat  I  was  certainly 
Injured  ;  for  I  was  weakly  and  subject  to  ague  for  many  years  alter. 

"  My  Father — wlio  had  so  little  parental  ambition  in  him,  tbat,  but  Ibr 
my  Mother's  pride  and  spirit,  he  would  certainly  have  brought  up  his 
Other  sons  to  trades — had  nevertheless  resolved  that  I  sboald  beapanmn. 
I  read  every  book  tbat  came  in  my  way  without  distinctioD ;  and  my 
Father  vas  fond  me,  and  used  to  take  me  on  his  knee,  and  hold  lung 
conversations  with  me.  I  remember,  when  ei^t  years  old,  walking 
with  him  one  winter  evening  from  a  farmer's  house, smile  from  Ottery; 
and  he  then  told  me  the  names  of  the  stars,  and  how  Jupiter  was  a  ltiou> 
•and  times  larger  than  our  world,  and  that  the  other  twinkling  stars  were 
suns  that  hsd  worlds  rolling  round  them ;  and  when  I  came  home,  he 
showed  me  how  they  rolled  round.  1  heard  bim  with  a  profound  delight 
and  admiration,  but  without  the  least  mixture  of  wonder  or  incredulity. 
For  from  my  early  reading  of  fairy  tales  and  about  genii,  and  the  like, 
my  mind  had  been  habituated  to  the  Vast;  and  I  never  regarded  my 
senses  in  any  way  as  the  criteria  of  my  belief.  I  regulated  all  my  creeds 
by  my  conceptions,  not  by  my  sight,  even  at  that  age.  Ought  children 
to  be  permitted  to  read  romancea  and  stories  of  giants,  magicians,  and 
genii  1  I  know  all  that  has  been  said  against  it ;  but  I  have  formed  my 
faith  in  the  affinnative.  I  know  no  other  way  of  giving  the  mind  a  love 
of  the  Great  and  the  Whole.  Those  who  have  been  led  to  the  same 
truths  step  by  step,  through  the  constant  testimony  of  their  senses,  seem 
ill  me  to  want  a  Fense  which  I  poesesa.  They  contemplate  nothing  but 
giarts,  and  all  parts  are  necessarily  little,  and  the  uni*  eise  to  them  is  but 
a  mass  of  liitle  things.  It  is  true,  the  mind  may  become  credulous  and 
prone  to  superstilion  by  the  former  method ;  bnt  am  iw«.  *&«  «i.'^ier.'a«op 
rah sts  creduk>ns  even  lo  madness  in  believing  mi^  ■)c»n«*Al,'t»*>«'/**^ 
Oelierm  the  ^randesl  tnitha,  if  they  hftva  wA  ii»  wntowoB-j  -A  •&«;«  a*»- 


.  . T ...^v.v.i  »«iiii  t*i^  luwiiici    X  juiicii*,  \\nc»  was 
under  Admiral  Gnuos,  who  WJis  a  fri'Mid  ol" 
Frank  as  he  wisliod,  and  returned  on  tlie  Ith  r 
rived  at  Exeter  about  six  o'clock,  and  was  pre 
by  the  friendly  family  of  the  darts;  but  he  n 
entreatiee  he  told  them  that  he  had  never  been 
night  before  he  had  had  a  dream,  which  had  n: 
him.    He  dreamed  that  Death  had  appealed  t 
painted,  and  had  touched  him  with  hia  dart 
and  all  his  family,  I  excepted,  were  up.    He  to 
bat  he  waa  in  high  health  and  good  spirits ; 
punch  made,  and  my  Father  gave  a  long  and 
travel,  and  that  he  had  placed  Frank  under  a 
forth..   At  length  he  went  to  bed,  very  well  and 
time  after  he  had  lain  down,  he  complained  o 
which  he  was  subject,  from  wind.    My  Mothei 
mint  water,  which  he  took,  and  after  a  pause,  h 
now,  my  dear ! ' — and  lay  down  again.    In  a  m 
noise  in  his  throat,  and  spoke  to  him,  but  he  > 
qpoke  repeatedly  in  vain.    Her  shriek  awaked 
dead  I '    I  did  not  know  my  Father^s  return ; 
expected.    How  I  came  to  think  of  his  death, 
was.    Dead  he  was.    Some  said  it  was  gout  i: 
was  a  fit  of  apoplexy*    He  was  an  Israelite  wit 
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dnued  with  his  Mother  at  Ottery  till  the  spring  of  1782,  when  he  was 
sent  to  London  to  wait  the  appointed  time  for  admission  into  Christ's 
Hospital,  to  which  a  presentation  had  been  procured  from  Mr.  John  Way 
through  the  influence  of  hb  father's  old  pupil  Sir  Francis  BuUer.  Ten 
weeks  he  lived  in  London  with  an  Uncle,  and  was  entered  in  the  books 
on  the  8th  of  July,  1782. 


V 

To  Mr.  Poole. 

"  Prom  October,  1781,  to  October,  1782.  After  the  death  of  my  Father, 
we,  of  course,  changed  houses,  and  I  remained  with  my  Mother  till  the 
spring  of  1782,  and  was  a  day  scholar  to  Parson  Warren,  my  Father's 
successor.  He  was  not  very  deep,  I  believe ;  and  I  used  to  delight  my 
poor  Mother  by  relating  little  instances  of  his  deficiency  in  grammar 
knowledge— €very  detraction  from  his  merits  seeming  an  oblation  to  the 
memory  of  my  Father,  especially  as  Warren  did  certainly  pulpilize  much 
better.  Somewhere  I  think  about  April,  1782,  Judge  BuUer,  who  had 
been  educated  by  my  Father,  sent  for  me,  having  procured  a  Christ's 
Hospital  presentation.  I  accordingly  went  to  London,  and  was  received 
and  entertained  by  my  Mother's  brother,  Mr.  Bowdon.  He  was  generous 
as  the  air,  and  a  man  of  very  considerable  talents,  but  he  was. fond,  as 
others  have  been,  of  his  bottle.  He  received  me  with  great  afiection, 
and  I  stayed  ten  we^s  at  his  house,  during  which  I  went  occasionally  to 
Judge  Buller's.  My  Uncle  was  very  proud  of  me,  and  used  to  carry  me  • 
from  cofiee-house  to  cofiee-house,  and  tavern  to  tavern,  where  I  drank 
and  talked,  and  disputed,  as  if  I  had  been  a  man.  Nothing  was  more 
common  than  for  a  large  party  to  exclaim  in  my  hearing,  that  I  was  a 
prodigy,  and  so  forth ;  so  that  while  I  remained  at  my  Uncle's,  I  was 
most  completely  spoilt  and  pampered,  both  mind  and  body. 

'*  At  length  the  time  came,  and  I  donned  the  blue  coat  and  yellow 
stockings,  and  was  sent  down  to  Hertford,  a  town  twenty  miles  frpm 
Tendon,  where  there  are  about  three  hundred  of  the  younger  Blue-coat 
boys.  At  Hertford  I  was  very  happy  on  the  whole,  for  I  had  plenty  to 
eat  and  drink,  and  we  had  pudding  and  vegetables  almost  every  day.  I 
remained  there  six  weeks,  and  then  was  drafted  up  to  the  great  school 
in  liondon,  where  I  arrived  in  September,  1782,  and  was  placed  in  the 
second  wiard,  then  called  Jefferies'  Ward,  and  in  the  Under*  Grammar 
School.  There  are  twelve  wards,  or  dormitories,  ol  \sxv««5as\  ^vwi^O^jfe- 
sides  the  sick  ward,  in  the  great  schooV  •,  atvA  \.\\e^  c»xv\a\w^  ^xw^^^ve^ 
seven  hundred  boys,  of  whom  I  tiunk  ne^xSr^  one-VJavc^^^^^^  ^*soa^ 


uie  WrttiDg  School,  where  he  continu 
then  either  apprenticed  or  articled  as  i 
of  mind  or  of  Ibrtiinc  shall  have  provit 
a  je&r  the  Mathematical  Master  Ih-atit  v 
H  tbayira  called ;  tad  all,  who  like  tJ 
tlwii  Mill  111  uid  Dnwing  Schoob,  wtu 
wtmteta  jnaniaf  age,  tnd  go  out  as  a 
dw  Navy.  TbB  boy*  who  ve  drafted  i 
rauaiii  dtere  tiU  thirteen ;  and  then,  if 
trto  the  WriUag  Scbool. 

"  Eeeb  damiitaTT  baa  a  nnrae  or  mat 
to  ■nperinlend  all  theae  nonea.  The 
DiMler  exeaamve  ■afaordination  to  each  o 
ud  mttf  ward  waa  goremed  by  fin 
Otomrd,  who  waa  the  enpreme  goran 
Igrd, — and  by  four  Harkera,  who  wore  * 
by  the  Head  Grammar  Master,  who  waa  < 
Mme  bcya  were  conunonly  both  Honil 
slaaaea  on  Snndaya  to  onr  Markere,  at 
mdar  their  aole  authority  during  praye 
Id  the  Heaitnra ;  bat,  as  I  Mid,  the  aan 
one  and  the  other.  Our  diet  wa*  very  i 
dry  bread  and  Kime  bad  amall  beer, 
of  bread,  and  ebeeae  or  butter,  whicbei 
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"  Oh  1  wfa&t  a  change  1"  he  wriles  in  anotber  note ,  "  depreaeBd,  mo^ 
ili^,  frieodleM,  poor  orphiD,  half-starved ;  aX  that  time  the  portion  of  bod 
to  the  BIne-co»ta  was  crncl!;  JOEDSicient  (or  those  who  bad  no  fHeTHta  to 
mp^j  them."  Aixl  be  afterwards  aays : — "  When  1  was  fint  plncked 
■p  and  tianaplanied  fiDm  mj  lrirth-|dace  add  &inilj,  at  tlM  death  of  my 
dear  Father,  whom  revered  image  haa  ever  sarvived  in  my  mind  to 
iDaka  me  koow  what  the  emotions  and  afiectiona  of  a  son  are,  and  how 
ill  a  hther'a  place  ii  likelj  to  be  anpplied  by  any  other  relation.  Provi- 
dence (it  baa  often  occurred  to  me)  gave  me  the  liret  intimation  that  it 
was  my  bt,  and  that  It  was  best  for  me,  to  make  or  find  my  way  of  life 
a  detached  Individaal,  a  terra:  filial,  wbo  was  to  atk  hwe  or  service  irf  no 
one  on  any  more  apedfic  relation  than  that  of  being  a  mao,  and,  as  BOcIl, 
to  take  my  chance  for  the  free  charities  of  homaoity." 

Coleridge  continued  eight  years  at  Christ's  Hospital.  It  was  a  very 
enrions  and  important  part  of  hia  life,  giving  him  Bowyer  for  hi*  teaclier, 
and  lAinb  for  hia  friend.'  Numerous  retrospective  notices  by  himself 
and  others  exist  of  this  period ;  but  none  of  his  really  boyish  letters  have 
been  preserved.  The  exquisite  Essay  intituled  "Chnat'a  Hoapital  fivo 
and  thirty  years  ago,'  by  Lamb,  is  principally  founded  on  that  delightfnl 
writer'a.  recollectiona  of  the  boy  Coleridge,  and  tliat  boy's  own  aubss* 
qoent  descriptions  of  his  school-days.  Coleridge  is  Lamb's  "  poor 
fliendlesB  boy." — **  My  parents,  and  those  who  ahoald  care  for  me,  were 
bi  away.  Thoee  few  acquaintances  of  tbeira,  which  they  could  reckon 
upon  being  kind  to  me  in  the  great  city,  after  a  little  forced  notice,  which 
they  had  the  grace  to  take  of  me  on  my  firat  arrival  in  town,  loon  grew 
tired  of  my  holiday  visits.  They  seemed  to  them  to  recur  too  often, 
though  I  thought  them  few  enough ;  and,  one  after  another,  they  all 
(ailed  me,  and  1  felt  myself  alone  among  six  hundred  playmates.  O  the 
cmelty  of  aepaiating  a  poor  lad  from  his  early  bomeetead !  The  yearn- 
inga  which  I  used  lo  have  towards  it  in  those  unfledged  yeara  1  How,  in 
my  dreams,  would  my  native  town,  br  in  the  west,  come  back  wilb  its 
church,  its  trees,  and  facea  !  How  I  would  wake-weeping,  and,  in  the 
anguish  of  my  heart,  exclaim  upon  aweet  Caine  in  WiUihirt  I" 

Vet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Coleridge  was  an  unhappy  hivf.  He 
was  naturally  of  a  joyous  temperament,  and  in  one  amusement,  awim- 
ming,  he  exceiled  and  took  aingukr  delight.  Indeed  he  believed,  and 
[oxibably  with  truth,  that  his  health  was  seriously  injured  by  his  excesa 
In  bathing,  coupled  with  such  tricks  as  swimming  across  the  New  Rivel 
in  his  clothes,  and  drying  tbem  on  hia  back,  and  the  like.    Bot  reading 

<  [See  note  at  the  end  of  the  ctasfler.    S.  C^ 
*  Pnae  IPorka,  ii.,  p.  Q6, 
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WIS  a  perpetna]  feagf  to  bim.  **  From  eight  to  ftNuteeD,"  ha  writn,  **  1 
was  a  playlen  day-dreame^  a  heUuo  Uhrorvm^  my  iqipetite  for  which 
was  indalged  by  a  nngular  incident :  a  stranger,  who  was  atmck  by  my 
conversation,  made  me  free  of  a  drcakting  library  in  King  Street, 
Cbeapside."-*-^  Here,**  be  proceeds,  **  I  read  tbrougfa  the  catdogne, 
folios  and  all,  wbether  I  understood  tbem,  or  did  not  understand  them, 
running  all  risks  in  skulking  out  to  get  the  two  volumes  which  I  was 
entitled  to  have  daily.  Conceive  what  I  must  have  been  at  fourteen ;  I 
was  in  a  continual  low  fever.  My  whole  being  was,  with,  eyes  closed 
to  every  object  of  present  sense,  to  crumple  myself  up  in  a  sunny  comer, 
and  read,  read,  read« — fancy  myself  on  Robinson  Crusoe's  island,  finding 
a  mountain  of  plum-cake,  and  eating  a  room  for  myself,  and  then  eating 
it  into  the  shapes  of  tables  and  chairs — hunger  and  fiincy!*' — ^**My 
talents  and  superiority,"  he  continues,  ^*  made  me  for  ever  at  the  bead  in 
my  routine  of  study,  though  utterly  without  the  desire'to  be  so ;  without 
a  spark  of  ambition ;  and  as  to  emulation,  it  had  no  meaning  for  me ; 
but  the  difference  between  me  and  my  form-fellows,  in  our  lessons  and 
exercises,  bore  no  proportion  to  the  measureless  difierence  between  me 
anjl  them  in  the  wide,  wild  wilderness  of  useless,  unarranged  book-know 
ledge  and  book-thoughts.  Thank  Heaven !  it  was  not  the  age  for  getting 
up  prodigies ;  but,  at  twelve  or  fourteen,  1  should  have  made  as  pretty  a 
juvenile  prodigy  as  was  ever  emasculated  and  ruined  by  fond  and  idle 
wonderment  Thank  Heaven  !  1  was  flogged  instead  of  being  flattered. 
However,  as  I  climbed  up  the  school,  my  lot  was  somewhat  alleviated." 

'*  ChriaVs  Hospital  gave  him  Lamb  for  hi8  friend,** 

A  few  particulars  of  this  **  most  remarkable  and  amiable  man,"  the 
well-known  author  of  E^ays  by  Elia,  Rosamund  Gray,  poem  J  and  other 
works,  will  interest  most  Readers  of  the  Biographia. 

He  was  bom  on  the  18th  of  February,  1775,  in  the  Inner  Temple :  died 
27th  December,  1834,  about  five  months  after  his  friend  Coleridge,  who 
continued  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  him  from  their  first  ac(]uaintance 
till  his  death  in  July  of  the  same  year.  In  "  one  of  the  most  exquisite  of 
all  the  Essays  of  Elia,"  The  old  Benchers  of  the  Middle  Temple  (Works, 
vol  ii.,  p.  188)  Lamb  has  given  the  characters  of  his  father,  and  of  his 
father's  master,  Samuel  Salt.  The  few  touclies  descriptive  of  this  gentle- 
man's **  unrelenting  bachelorhood" — which  appears  in  the  sequel  to  have 
been  a  persistent  mourner-hood — and  the  forty  years'  hopeless  passion  of 
mild  Susan  P. — which  very  permanence  redeems  and  almost  dignities,  is 
in  the  author's  sweetest  vein  of  mingled  humor  and  pathos,  wherein  the 
latter,  as  the  stronger  ingredient,  predominates. 

'  Mr.  Lamb  never  married,  for,  as  is  iccoT^<&(i  vcl  IVvft  Memoir,  **  on  the 
ieaih  of  his  parents,  he  felt  himH«\rca\\«i(iwvoxv\iN  ^mX.^  \a 'wj^v^  \ft\i»  %^ 
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ter*  the  Kilicitude  with  which  alie  bad  watched  over  his  iafancy.  To  her, 
fi-om  the  age  of  tweaty-one.  he  devoted  his  existence,  seeking  theacerorth 
no  coanexioD  which  could  interfere  with  her*  aupiemu:^  in  hia  aflectioni, 
or  impair  his  ability  to  aualain  and  to  comrort  her."  Mr,  Coleridge  apealu 
of  Hin  Lamb,  to  whom  be  coutiaued  greatly  attached,  in  these  verses  ad- 
dreMed  to  her  brother : 

"  Cheerily,  dear  CbarUs ! 
Thou  thy  be«t  friend  ahalt  che/iah  many  a  year ; 
Such  warm  presages  feel  I  of  high  hope  ! 
For  not  uninterested  the  dear  maid 
I've  viewed — her  soul  aflectionate  yet  wise. 
Her  polished  wit  as  mild  as  lambent  glories 
That  play  aruund  a  sainted  infant's  head." 
(See  the  single  volume  of  Coleridge's  poems  ) 

Mr.  Lamb  has  himself  described  his  dear  and  only  aiater,  wboee  proper 
name  is  Mary  Anne,  under  the  title  of  "  Cousin  Bridget,"  in  the  Ebboj 
called  Mackery  End,  a  continuation  of  that  entitled  My  Setalunu,  in 
which  he  has  drawn  the  portrait  of  hia  elder  brother  "  Bridget  Elia,"  so 
he  commenrej  the  former,  "  hao  been  my  housekeeper  for  many  a  long 
year.  I  have  obligations  to  Bridget  extending  beyond  the  period  of  memory. 
We  house  together  old  bachelor  and  maid,  in  a  sort  of  double  singlenen; 
with  such  tolerable  comfort  upon  the  whole,  that  1,  for  one,  Snd  in  my- 
self no  sort  ofdigpoaition  to  go  out  upon  the  mountain,  with  the  rash  king's 
offlpring,  to  bewail  my  celibacy." — (Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  ni.)  He  describes 
her  intellectual  tastes  in  this  essay,  but  dnes  nut  refer  to  her  literary  abili- 
ties. She  wroi«  Mrs.  Leicester's  School,  which  Mr.  C.  used  warmly  t» 
prmise  fnr  delicacy  of  taste  and  tendernesa  of  feeling. 

Miss  Lamb  stiU  survives,'  in  the  words  ol  Mr.  TaUourd,  "  to  mourn  tb« 
severance  of  a  life-long  association,  as  free  from  every  alloy  of  selliihnen, 
as  remarkable  for  moral  beauty,  as  this  world  ever  witnesaed  in  brothttr 
and  sister."  I  have  felt  desirous  to  place  in  relief,  as  far  as  might  be,  such 
an  interesting  union — to  «how  how  blest  a  fraternal  marriage  may  be,  and 
what  sufficient  helpmates  a  brother  and  sister  have  been  to  each  other. 
Marriages  of  this  kind  would  be  more  frequent  but  fur  the  wsnt  of  soma 
pledge  or  solid  warranty  of  continuance  equivalent  to  that  which  rivets 
wedlock  between  bnahand  and  wife.  Without  the  vow  and  the  bond,  for- 
mal or  virtual,  no  society,  from  the  least  tothegreatest,  will  hold  together. 
Many  peno.is  are  so  constituted  that  they  cannot  feel  rest  or  salisractior 

«  '■  A  word 
TlmMlT  utiHVd.  Ibr  itae  Iitu,  ibe  ir«k, 
Ttu  Hlf-r»tnlnln(,  Ihe  svsr  Kind." 
ftamHr.WnnbixKth'iiHiHirLilpueiotoberbHiUier.    P.  W,  v..  p.  331 
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of  spirit  without  a  nngle  nipremA  object  of  tender  eflbctioa  in  wham 
heert  they  are  conacious  of  holding  a  like  anprema^y— who  has.oommoB 
hopes,  lorest  and  interests  with  themselTes.  Without  this  the  bneaas  do 
not  refresh  nor  the  sunbeams  gladden  theoL  Awk&re  in  erer.somanjr 
kind  hearts  does  not  suffice  to  their  happiness ;  they  must  hare  the  whole 
(bi  one,  as  no  one  ^se  has  any  part  in  it,  whateTer  lore  of  another  kind 
thai  heart  may  still  reserre  for  others.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  brother 
and  sister  might  not  be  to  each  other  this  second  sel^— this  dearer  hatf~ 
though  such  an  attachment  is  beyond  mere  fraternal  love,  and  must  have 
son;ething.in  it  "  of  choice  and  election,**  superadded  to  the  natural  tie : 
but  it  is  seldom  found  to  exist,  because  the  durable  cement  is  wanting— 
the  sense  of  security  and  permanence,  without  which  the  body  of  auction 
cannot  be  consolidated,  nor  the  heart  commit  itself  to  its  whole  capacity 
of  emotion.  I  believe  that  many  a  brother  and  sister  spend  their  days  in 
uncongenial  wedlock,  or  in  a  restless  faintly-expectant  singlehood,  who 
might  form  a  "comfortable  couple"  could  they  but  make  up  their  minds 
early  to  take  oach  other  for  better  or  for  worse. 

Two  other  poems  of  Mr.  C.  besides  the  one  in  which  his  sister  is 
mentioned,  are  addressed  to  lilr.  lMnb^Tfn$  Lune-tree-bower  my  iVtsen, 
and  the  lines  To  a  Friend,  teho  had  declared  hi$  mtentian  qf  wrUmg  no 
more  Poetry.  (Poetical  Works,  i.,  p.  201  &  p.  205.)  In  a  letter  to  the 
author  (Letters,  i.,  p.  150),  Lamh  inveighs  against  the  soft  epithet  applied 
to  him  in  the  first  of  these.  He  hoped  his  **  virtues  had  done  eudcinff*'^ 
and  declared  such  praise  fit  only  to  be  a  "  cordial  to  some  green-sick  son« 
netteer.*' 

Yes  !  they  wander  on 
In  gladness  all ;  but  thou,  methinks,  most  glad, 
My  genth'hearted  Charles  !  for  thou  hast  pined 
And  hungered  after  nature;  many  a  year. 
In  the  great  city  pent,  winning  thy  way 
With  sad  yet  patient  soul  through  evil  and  pain 
And  strange  calamity. 

In  frne  next  poem  he  is  called  "  wild-eyed  boy.**  The  two  epithets, "  wild- 
eyed'*  and  '*  gentle-hearted,*'  will  recall  Charles  Lamb  to  the  minds  of  all 
who  knew  him  personally.  Mr.  Talfourd  seems  to  think  that  the  special 
delight  in  the  country,  ascribed  to  him  by  my  father,  was  a  distinction 
scarcely  merited.  I  rather  imagine  that  his  indifierence  to  it  was  a  sort 
of  "  mock  apparel  *'  in  which  it  was  his  humor  at  times  to  invest  himself. 
I  have  been  told  that,  when  visiting  the  Lakes,  he  took  as  much  delight 
in  the  natural  beauties  of  the  region  as  might  be  expected  from  a  man  of 
his  taste  and  sensibility.^ 
Mr.  Coleridge's  expression,  recorded  in  the  Table  Talk,  that  he  **  looked 

4  **ThoQ  wert  a  seorner  of  the  tleld,  my  Friend, 
Bat  more  In  show  than  trath.** 
ffjrcai  Ifr  W.'i  poem  TV  a  g—d  wmm  i/«Mt  iuar  wumurjf^  qnolad  la  p.  SI 
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on  the  degraded  men  and  things  around  him  like  moonshine  on  a  dtiighill, 
that  shines  and  takes  no  pollution ,"  partly  alludes  to  that  |olerance  of- 
jnoral  evil,  both  in  men  and  books,  which  was  so  much  remarked  in 
Charles  Lamb,  and  was,  in  so  good  a  man,  really  remarkable.  His  toleration 
of  it  in  books  is  conspicuous  in  the  view  he  take^  of  the  writings  of  Con- 
greve  and  Wycherley,  in  his  essay  on  the  arti6cial  cRomedy  of  the  last  cen 
tury  (Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  322),  and  in  many  of  his  other  literary  criticisms. 
His  toleration  of  ii  in  men — at  least  his  faculty  of  merging  some  kinds  an(f 
degrees  of  it  in  concomitant  good,  or  even  beholding  certain  errors  rathe* 
as  objects  of  interest,  or  of  a  meditative  pity  and  tenderness,  than  of  purt 
aversion  and  condemnation,  Mr.  Talfourd  has  feelingly  described  in  hifl 
Memoir  (vol.  ii ,  p  320-9),  "  Not  only  to  opposite  opinions,'*  he  says, 
*'  and  devious  habits  of  thought  was  Lamb  indulgent ;  he  discovered  the 
soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil  so  vividly,  that  the  surrounding  evil  disap* 
peared  from  his  mental  vision."  This  characteristic  of  his  mind  is  not  to 
be  identified  with  the  idolizing  propensity  common  to  many  ardent  and  im- 
aginative spirits.  He  **  not  only  loved  his  friends  in  spite  of  their  errors,' 
as  Mr.  Talfourd  observes,  **  but  loved  them,  errors  and  all/'*  which  im 
plies  that  he  was  not  unconscious  of  their  existence.  He  saw  the  failing: 
as  plainly  as  any  one  else,  nay,  fixed  his  gentle  but  discerning  eye  upon 
them :  whereas  the  idolizers  behold  certain  objects  in  a  bedarkening  blaze 
of  light,  or  rather  of  light-confounding  brightness,  the  multiplied  and 
heightened  reflection  of  whatever  is  best  in  them  to  the  obscurity  or 
transmutation  of  all  their  defects.  Whence  it  necessarily  follows  that  the 
world  presents  itself  to  their  eyes  divided,  like  a  chess-board,  into  black 
%nd  white  compartments — a  moral  and  intellectual  chequer-work ;  not  that 
they  love  to  make  darkness,  but  that  they  luxuriate  too  eagerly  in  light : 
and  their  "  over-muchness"  towards  some  men  involves  an  over-littleness 
towards  others,  whom  they  involuntarily  contrast,  in  all  their  poor  and 
peccant  reality,  with  gorgeous  idealisms.  The  larger  half  of  mankind  is 
exiled  for  them  into  a  hemisphere  of  shadow,  as  dim,  cold,  and  negative 
as  the  unlit  portion  of  the  crescent  moon.  Lamb's  general  tendency, 
though  he  too  could  warmly  admire,  was  in  a  different  direction  ;  he  was 
ever  introducing  streaks  and  gleams  of  light  into  darkness,  rather  than 
drowning  certain  objects  in  floods  of  it ;  and  this,  I  think,  proceeded  in  him 
from  indulgence  towards  human  nature  rather  than  from  indifierence  to 
evil.  To  his  friend  the  disposition  to  exalt  and  glorify  co-existed,  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner,  with  a  power  of  severe  analysis  of  character  and 
poignant  exhibition  of  it, — a  power  which  few  possess  without  exercising 
it  some  time  or  other  to  their  own  sorrow  and  injury.  The  consequence 
to  Mr.  Coleridge  was  that  he  sometimes  seemed  untrue  to  himself,  when 
he  had  but  brought  forward,  one  after  another,  perfectly  real  and  sincere 
moods  of  his  mind. 

In  hb  fine  poem  commemoratmg  the  deaths  of  several  poets.  Mr.  Words- 
woith  thus  joins  my  father's  name  with  that  of  his  almost  life-long  friend : 
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Ifi}T  ha>  the  rolling  year  twice  menaured. 
From  sign  to  »ign,  its  Bteadfaet  course, 
Siaes  every  mortal  paw«r  of  Coleridge 
Was  frozen  at  ita  mBrvelloiu  source  ; 

The  rapt  One  of  the  godlilie  foreliead, 
The  hearen-ej'ed  creature  sleeps  in  earth ; 
And  Lamb,  the  frolic  aud  the  gentle. 
Hm  vaniahed  from  his  lonely  hearth. 


CHAPTER    II. 

[1791  to  1795.] 

M  Come  back  into  memory,  like  as  thou  wert  in  the  day-spring  of  thy  far* 
cies,  with  Hope  like  a  fiery  column  before  thee — the  dark  pillar  not  yet 
turned — Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge — Logician,  Metaphysician,  Bard !" — 

**  S.  T.  Coleridge  entered  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  the  5th  of 
February,  1791.  He  gained  Sir  William  Brown's  gold  medal  for  the 
Greek  Ode  in  the  summer  of  that  year.  It  was  on  the  Slave  Trade 
The  poetic  force  and  originality  of  this  Ode  were,  as  he  said  himself, 
much  beyond  the  language  in  which  they  were  conveyed.  In  the  winter 
of  1792-3  he  stood  for  the  University  (Craven)  Scholarship  with  Dr. 
Keate,  the  late  head-master  of  Eton,  Mr.  Bethel  '(of  Yorkshire),  and 
Bishop  Butler,  who  was  the  successful  candidate.  In  1793  he  wrote, 
without  success,  for  the  Greek  Ode  on  Astronomy,  the  prize  for  which 
was  gained  by  Dr.  Keate.  The  original  is  not  known  to  exist,  but  the 
reader  may  see  what  is,  probably,  a  very  free  version  of  it  by  Mr. 
Sonthey  in  his  Minor  Poems.  {Poetical  Worksy  vol.  ii.,  p.  170.)  "  Cole- 
ridge," says  a  schoolfellow  of  his  who  followed  him  to  Cambridge  in 
.17Q2,  ^'was  very  studious,  but  his  reading  was  desultory  and  capri- 
cious. He  took,  little  exercise  merely  for  the  sake  of  exercise :  but  be 
was  ready  at  any  time  to  unbend  his  mind  in  conversation ;  and,  for  the 
^ko  of  this,  his  room  (the  ground-floor  room  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Htaircase  facing  the  great  gate)  was  a  constant  rendezvous  of  conversa- 
tion-loving friends.  I  will  not  call  them  loungers,  for  they  did  not  call 
to  kill  time,  but  to  enjoy  it.  \Vhat  evenings  have  I  spent  in  those 
rooms !  What  little  suppers,  or  sizirigs,  as  they  were  called,  have*  I 
enjoyed,  when  ^schylus,  and  Plato,  and  Thucydides  were  pushed  aside, 
with  a  pile  of  lexicons  and  the  like,  to  discuss  the  pamphlets  of  the  day. 
Ever  and  anon  a  pamphlet  issued  from  the  pen  of  Burke.  There  was 
no  need  of  having  the  book  before  us : — Coleridge  had  read  it  in  the 
morning,  and  in  the  evening  he  would  repeat  whole  pages  verhatimJ" — 
College  Reminiscences,  Oenlleman^s  Mag.,  Dec,  1834. 
In  Bfay  and  June,  1793,  Frend^s  trial  took  place  in  the-Vice-Chanoel 


_   ...uv.v^c>i  uiii.     oiieiice  ensued. 

tone,  said  to  a  youn^  man  sitting  near  < 
The  reply  was  as  prompt  as  the  accusati 
out  the  stump  of  his  right  arm,  it  appearec 
"*  I  would,  Sir,"  eaid  he,  "  that  I  bad  the 
penoD  should  incur  blame,  Coleridge  we 
<  '  Proctor,  who  told  him  that  be  saw  him  cla 

^  persoD,  who  he  knew  had  not  the  power. 

narrow  escape !" — {Lift  tf  S,  T.  C.,  i.,  p.  i 
Coleridge  passed  the  summer  of  1793  at  < 
his  Hongs  of  the  Pixies  {Poetical  Works,  i. 
pieces.  He  returned  to  Cambridge  in  Ot 
month,  in  a  moment  of  despondency  and  y 
principally  by  some  debts  not  amounting 
college  and  went  to  London.  In  a  few  da 
)  and,  observhig  a  recruiting  advertisement.  I 

\  oferoome  a  prejudice  at  the  same  time, 

,  accordingly  appKed  to  the  seijeant,  and,  aflt 

down  to  Reading,  where  be  regularly  enlii 
light  Dragoons,  on  the  3d  of  December,  1 
^  imder  the  names  of  Silas  Titus  Comberbacki 

in  a  letter,  **  compare  my  own  life  with  thai 
i  '     ;  Hke*!)-4ed  to  this  from  having  myself  also 

1^  ;  and  written  *  private'  after  my  name,  or  rath 

at  a  Umw  wK«in  •ti*i*i-»«*i »---' 
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Baft  die  tenniiiation  of  hie  military  career  was  brought  about  by  a  chance 
recognition  in  the  street ;  his  fjeimily  was  apprised  of  his  situation,  and, 
after  some  difficulty,  he  was  duly  discharged  on  the  10th  of  April,  1794, 
'  atHounslow. 

Coleridge  now  returned  to  Cambridge,  and  remained  there  till  the 
comraencement  of  the  summer  vacation.  But  the  adventures  of  the  pre* 
ceding  six  months  had  broken  the  continuity  of  his  academic  life,  and 
given  birth  to  new  views  of  future  exertion.  His  acquaintance  with 
Frend  had  materially  contributed  to  his  adoption  of  the  system  called 
Unitarianism,  which  he  now  openly  professed,  and  this  alone  made 
it  imperative  on  his  conscience  to  decline  availing  himself  of  any  advan- 
tages dependent  on  his  entering  into  holy  orders,  or  subscribing  the 
Articles  of  the  English  Church.  He  lived,  nevertheless,  to  see  and 
renounce  his  error,  and  to  leave  on  record  his  deep  and  solemn  faith  in 
the  catholic  doctrine  of  Trinal  Unity,  and  the  redemption  of  man  through 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  both  Grod  and  Man.  Indeed,  his  Unitarianism, 
such  as  it  was,  was  not  of  the  ordinary  quality.  "  I  can  truly  say" — 
were  Coleridge's  words  in  after  life-^**  that  I  never  falsified  the  Scrip- 
ture. I  always  told  the  Unitarians  that  their  interpretations  of  the 
Scripture  were  intolerable  upon  any  principles  of  sound  criticism ;  and 
that,  if  they  were  to  ofSsr  to  construe  the  will  of  a  neighbor  as  they  did 
that  of  their  Maker,  they  would  be  scouted  out  of  society.  I  said  then, 
plainly  and  openly,  that  it  was  clear  enough  that  John  and  Paul  were 
not  Unitarians.  But,  at  that  time,  I  had  a  strong  sense  of  the  repug- 
nancy  of  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  atonement  to  the  moral  being,  and  I 
thought  nothing  could  counterbalance  that  '  What  care  I,'  I  said,  *  for 
the  Platonisms  of  John,  or  the  Rabbinisms  of  Paul  ? — My  conscience 
revolts !'  That  was  the  ground  of  my  Unitarianism."  (Table  TaJkj 
p.  305,  2d  edition.) 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Long  Vacation,  in  June,  1794,  Coleridge 
went  to  Oxford  on  a  vbit  to  an  old  school-fellow,  intending,  probably,  to 
proceed  afterwards  to  his  mother  at  Ottery.  But  an  accidental  introduc- 
tion to  Robert  Southey,  then  an  under-graduate  at  Balliol  College,  first 
delayed,  and  ultimately  prevent^,  the  completion  of  this  design,  and 
became^  in  its  consequences,  the  hinge  on  which  a  large  part  of  Cole- 
ridge's after-life  was  destined  to  turn.  Upon  the  present  occasion,  how- 
ever, he  left  Oxford  with  an  acquaintance,  Mr.  Hucks,  for  a  pedestrian 
tour  in  Wales.*     Two  other  firiends,  Brookes  and  Berdmore,  joined 

*  It  is  to  this  tour  that  he  refers  in  the  Table  Talk,  p.  83.—**  I  took  the 
thought  of  grinning  for  joy  in  that  poem  (The  Ancient  Mariner)  from  my 
eonpanion's  (Berdmore)  remark  to  me,  when  we  had  climbed  to  the  top 
of  Penmaenmaur,  and  were  nearly  dead  with  thirst.    We  could  not  8i^««k 


them  in  Che  course  of  their  ramble  ;  udi),  at  Caemanoo,  Mr.  Coleridfll 
wrote  the  fdlowing  letter  to  Mr.  Masters,  of  Jesus  College. 

July  iSd,  ITW.  . 

"  Dear  M*9iers, 

"  From  Oxford  to  GlouMBter,*  to  Robs,*  to  Hereford,  to  LeomiiiBUr, 
to  Bifiliop's  Caatle,*  to  Montgomery,  to  Weishpoul,  IJanvellmg,*  Llan 
gunnog,  Bala,"  Druid  House,*  Llangnllin,  Wrexham,**  Ruthin,  Den- 
bigh,' St-  Asaph,  Holywell,*  Rudland,  Abergdey,*  Aberconway,  Abber,* 
overu  ferry  to  Beaumaris*  (Anglesea),  Amlock,*  Copper  Mines,  Gwindii, 
Moeldon,  over  n  ferr;  to  Caernarvon,  have  1  Joameyed,  uow  philoet^ix- 
itig  Willi  backs,  now  melancbolizing  by  myself,  or  else  indulging  those 
day-dreams  of  fancy,  t|iat  make  realities  more  gloomy.  To  whalerer 
place  I  have  affixed  the  mark  *,  there  we  slept.  The  first  pari  of  o 
tour  was  inti^nsely  hoi — the  roads,  white  and  dazzling,  seemed  to  und»-  ' 
lale  with  heal— and  the  coiinlr"  bare  and  unhedged,  presented  nothin([ 
but  t(nne  I'eiicee,  drenry  to  Ibe  eye  ind  pcnrcbing  to  the  touch.  At  Ron 
we  took  up  our  quarters  at  the  Ring's  Anns,  once  tha  honae  of  lb. 
Kyle,  the  celebrated  Man  of  Ron.  I  gave  the  window-ahnttar  a  few 
verses,  which  I  shall  add  to  the  end  of  the  letter.  The  walk  from  lJai>> 
gunnog  to  Bala,  over  the  mountainf,  was  most  wild  and  romantic ;  there 
are  immense  and  rugged  clelb  in  the  mounlains,  which,  in  winter,  must 
form  cataracts  must  tremendous ;  now  there  ia  just  aaough  snn-glittering 
water  dashed  down  over  them  to  soothe,  nut  disturb,  the  ear.  I  climbed 
up  a  precipice  on  which  was  a  large  thorn-tree,  and  slept  by  the  side  of 
one  of  diem  near  two  hours. 

At  Bala  I  was  apprehensive  that  1  had  taught  the  itch  from  a  Welafa 
democrat,  who  was  charmed  with  my  sentiments  ;  he  bruised  my  haitd 
with  a  grasp  of  ardor,  and  1  trembled  lest  some  discontented  citizena  of 
the  animaieular  republic  might  have  emigrated.  Shortly  after,  in  came 
a  clergyman  well  dressed,  and  with  bim  four  other  genllemefl.  I  waa 
asked  for  a  public  character ;  I  gave  Dr.  Priestley.  The  clergyman 
whispered  his  neighbor,  who  it  seems  is  the  apothecary  of  the  pariah — 
"  Republicans  !"  Accordingly  when  the  doctor,  as  they  call  apotheca- 
ries, was  to  have  given  a  name,  "  I  gives  a  sentiment,  gemmen  !  May 
all  republicans  be  gtdhteened  '."  Up  starts  the  democrat ;  "-  Alny  all 
fools  be  gulloteened,  and  then  you  will  be  the  first !"  Fool,  rogue, 
traitor,  liar,  &c.,  flew  in  each  other's  faces  iu  hailstomiB  of  vociferatjon. 
This  is  nothing  in  Wales-^-4bey  make  it  necessary  vent-holes  for  the 
■  ralphnreous  fumes  of  their  temper  I    I  endeavored  to  calm  the  temperi 

.ihiiii  Ihv  ujualjiiliuLi.  liU  mii  Timii^  hViii'it  ti-i-IY — ' — ii     Otmat 

m»,  •  you  griimed  lik«  an  i4iot.'    ^e  \i»i  4ot«  **>»  i»n«r 
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by  observing  tliat  however  difterent  out  political  opinions  might  be,  the 
appearance  of  a  clergyman  assured  me  that  we  were  all  Christians, 
though  I  found  it  rather  difficult  to  reconcile  the  last  sentiment  with  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  !  "  Pho  !"  quoth  the  clergyman  ;  "  Christianity  ! 
Why  we  a'n't  at  church  now,  are  we  ?  The  gentleman's  sentiment  was 
a  very  good  one,  because  it  shows  him  to  be  sincere  in  his  principles." 
Welsh  politics,  however,  could  not  prevail  over  Welsh  hospitality ;  they 
aJl  shook  hands  with  me  (except  the  parson)  and  said  I  was  an  open- 
speaking,  honest-hearted  fellow,  though  I  was  a  bit  of  a  democrat. 

"  On  our  road  from  Bala  to  Druid  House,  we  met  Brookes  and  Berd- 
more.  Our  rivaU pedestrians,  a  Gemini  of  Powells,  were  vigorously 
marching  onward,  in  a  postchaise  !  Berdmore  had  been  ill.  We  were 
not  a  little  glad  to  see  each  other.  Llangollen  is  a  village  most  roman- 
tically situated  ;  but  the  weather  was  so  intensely  hot  that  we  saw  only 
what  was  to  be  admired — we  could  "not  admire. 

**  At  Wrexham  the  tower  is  most  magnificent ;  and  in  the  church  is  a 
white  marble  monument  of  Lady  Middleton,  superior,  mea  guidem  sen' 
ierUia,  to  anything  in  Westminster  Abbey.  It  had  entirely  escaped  my 
memory,  that  Wrexham  was  the  residence  of  a  Miss  E.  Evans,  a  young 
lady  with  whom  in  happier  days  I  had  been  in  habits  of  fraternal  corre- 
spondence ;  she  lives  with  her  grandmother.  As  I  was  standing  at  the 
window  of  the  inn,  she  passed  by,  and  with  her,  to  my  utter  astonish- 
ment, her  sister,  Mary  Evans,  quam  (tffliclim  ei  perdile  amabam, — ^yea> 
even  to  anguish.  They  both  started,  and  gave  a  short  cry,  almost  a 
faint  shriek;  I  sickened,  and  well  nigh  fainted,  but  instantly  retired. 
Had  I  appeared  to  recognise  her,  my  fortitude  wiould  not  have  supported 
me: — 

Vivit,  sed  mihi  non  vivit— nova  forte  marita. 
Ah,  dolor  !  alterius  nunc  a  cervice  pependit. 
Voe,  malefida  valete  accensae  insomnia  mentis, 
Littora  amata  valete  ;  vale  ah  !  formosa  Maria. 

Hucks  informed  me  that  the  two  sisters  walked  by  the  window  four  or 
five  times,  as  if  anxiously.  Doubtless  they  think  themselves  de.ceived 
by  some  face  strikingly  like  me.  Grod  bless  her !  Her  image  is  in  the 
sanctuary  of  my  bosom,  and  never  can  it  be  torn  from  thence,  but  by 
the  strings  that  grapple  my  heart  to  life  !  This  circumstance  made  me 
quite  ill.  I  had  been  wandering  among  the  wild-wood  scenery  and  ter- 
rible graces  of  the  Welsh  mountains  to  wear  away,  not  to  revive,  tlie 
images  of  the  past ;  but  love  is  a  local  anguish  ;  I  am  fifty  miles  dis- 
tant, and  am  not  half  so  miserable. 
"At  Denbigh  ia  the  finest  ruined  cas^e  m  Xlkve  Y\X!^^m\ *>x %^ 
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everything  I  could  have  uaticeived.  I  wandered  there  two  honn  hi  a. 
■till  evsning,  feeding'  upon  melHiicholy.  Two  well  drsBsed  yoang  lam 
were  roaming  there.  "  I  will  play  my  flute  here,"  said  the  firet :  *  i 
will  have  a  romantic  efi&cL"  "  Bleas  thee,  mou  of  gen  in  a  and  ■oiiMi 
bilily,"  I  Hilently  eiclaimed.  He  sale  down  amid  tlie  moat  awful  jjart  o] 
tlie  ruins;  the  moon  juEt  begaa  to  make  her  rays  predouiinaut  over  tbi 
lingering  daylight ;  I  pre-attODed  my  feelings  to  entolioji ; — and  the  ro 
miuitic  youth  instantly  struck  up  ihc  sadly  pleiasing  tunes  of  Mitt  Co- 
rei/-~-Tlu  BrilisK  Lion  is  my  lign — A  ronrin^  Iraile  I  drire  OTt,  Sic. 

*■  Three  miles  from  Uonbigh,  on  the  road  to  St.  Awiph,  is  a  line  bridge 
with  one  arch  of  great,  great  grandeur.     Stand  nt  a  lilllc  distance,  and 
throupb  it  you  see  the  woods  waving  on  the  hill-bantt  of  the  river  in  a 
most  lovely  point  of  view.     A  beauli/at  prospect  is  always  more  pictn- 
resque  when  seen  at  some  little  distance  through  an  arch.     1  have  (r^    ■ 
quently  thought  of  Michael  Taylor's  way  of  viewing  a  landscape  between    I 
his  lliighs.     tinder  the  arch  was  the  most  perfect  echo  I  ever  heard.    J 
Hucks  sang  Sweet  Echo  witli  great  effect  ' 

••AtHolyweU  I.bOlied  mtbefiunouiBL^ioi&ed'aWaU.  Ituu 
eiceUent  cold  bath.  At  RndlaDd  ia  ■  fine  ruined  castle.  AbeiKoley  it 
•  large  village  on  the  aea-coaat.  Walking  mi  the  sea  Bands  I  wes 
surprised  to  eee  a  number  of  fine  women  halhing  promiscuously  wtdt 
men  and  boys  perfectly  naked.  Doatitlese  the  citadels  of  their  chaalily 
are  so  impregnably  strong,  that  they  Deed  not  the  ornamental  bulwerki 
of  modesty  ;  but,  serioosly  speaking,  where  sexual  distinctiuiu  are  leut 
observed,  men  and  women  live  together  in  the  greatest  parity.  Cod- 
cealment  sets  the  imagination  a-working,  and  as  it  were  eantharadiMti 
oar  desires. 

"  Just  before  I  quitted  Carabridge,  i  met  ■  coantrymaD  with  a.  slnu^ 
walking-stick,  five  feet  in  length.  I  eagerly  boaght  it,  and  a  moet  Esillt- 
ful  servant  it  ha«  proved  to  me.  My  sudden  action  for  it  has  mellow- 
ed into  settled  frieodship.  On  tbe  morning  ef  our  leaving  Abergeley, 
just  before  our  floal  departure,  I  looked  for  mj  stick  in  the  place  in 
which  I  had  left  it  over  night  It  was  gone.  I  alartoed  the  bouse ;  no 
one  knew  anytliing  of  it.  In  tbe  flurry  of  anxiety  I  sent  for  tbe  Ciier 
of  the  town,  and  gave  him  tbe  following  to  cry  about  the  town  and  tbe 
beach,  which  be  did  with  a  gravity  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  hit 
■tn|Hdity. 

** '  Hissing  from  tbe  Bee  Inn,  Abergeley,  a  curious  walking-etick. 
On  one  side  it  displays  tbe  bead  of  an  esf^e;  the  eyes  of  wbioh  rapm- 
■ent  rising  suns,  and  tbe  ears  Tiirkisb  crescents ;  on  tbe  other  side  ii 
the  portrait  of  the  owner  in  wood-worit.  Beneath  tbe  bead  of  tbe  eagb 
•  Ii  a  Welsh  wig,  and  troand  the  neck  of  tbe  etick  is  a  Queen  WBialwith'a 
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tdff  in  tiD.  All  down  it  waves  the  line  of  beauty  in  very  ugly  carving. 
if  any  gentleman  (or  lady)  has  fallen  in  love  with  the  above  described 
•tick,  and  secretly  carried  off  the  same,  he  (or  she)  is  hereby  earnestly 
admonished  to  conquer  a  passion,  the  continuance  of  which  must  prove 
fiUal  to  his  (or  her)  honesty.  And  if  the  said  stick  has  slipped  into  such 
gentleman's  (or  lady's)  hand  through  inadvertence,  he  (or  she)  is  re- 
quired to  rectify  the  mistake  with  all  convenient  speed.  God  save  the 
king.' 

**  Abergeley  is  a  fashionable  Welsh  watering  place,  and  so  singular  a 
proclamation  excited  no  small  crowd  on  the  beach,  among  the  rest  a 
kune  old  gentleman,  in  whose  hands  was  descried  my  dear  stick.  The 
old  gentleman,  who  lodged  at  our  inn,  felt  great  confusion,  and  walked 
homewards,  the  solemn  Crier  before  him,  and  a  various  cavalcade  be- 
hind him.  I  kept  the  muscles  of  my  face  in  tolerable  subjection.  He 
made  his  lameness  an  apology  for  borrowing  my  stick,  supposed  he 
should  have  returned  before  I  had  wanted  it,  dtc,  &c.  Thus  it  ended, 
except  that  a  very  handsome  young  lady  put  her  head  out  of  a  coach- 
window,  and  begged  my  permission  to  have  the  bill  which  I  had  deli- 
vered to  the  Crier.  I  acceded  to  the  request  with  a  compliment,  that 
lighted  up  a  blush  on  her  cheek,  and  a  smile  on  her  lip. 

^  We  passed  over  a  ferry  to  Aberconway.  We  had  scarcely  left  the 
boat  ere  we  descried  Brookes  and  Berdmore,  with  whom  we  have  joined 
parties,  nor  do  we  mean  to  separate.  Our  tour  through  Anglesea  to 
Carnarvon  has  been  repaid  by  scarcely  one  object  worth  seeing.  To* 
morrow  we  visit  Snowdon.  Brookes,  Berdmore,  and  myself,  at  the  im- 
minent hazard  of  our  lives,  scaled  the  very  summit  of  Penmaenmaur.  It 
was  a  most  dreadful  expedition.  I  will  give  you  the  account  in  some 
future  letter. 

**  I  sent  for  Bowles's  works  while  at  Oxford.  How  was  I  shocked ! 
Every  omission  and  every  alteration  disgusted  taste,  and  mangled  sensi- 
bility. Surely  some  Oxford  toad  has  been  squatting  at  the  poet's  ear,  and 
spitting  into  it  the  cold  venom  of  dulness.  It  is  not  Bowles ;  he  is  still 
the  same  (the  added  poems  will  prove  it),  descriptive,  dignified,  tender, 
sublime.  The  sonnets  added  are  exquisite.  Abba  Thule  has  marked 
beauties,  and  the  little  poem  at  Southampton  is  a  diamond ;  in  whatever 
Kght  you  place  it,  it  reflects  beauty  and  splendor.  The  '  Shakspeare' 
is  sadly  unequal  to  the  rest.  Yet  in  whose  poems,  except  those  of 
Bowles,  would  it  not  have  been  excellent  ?  Direct  to  me,  to  be  led  at 
the  Post  Office,  Bristol,  and  tell  me  everything  about  yourself,  how  you 
have  spent  the  vacation,  &c. 

*'  Believe  me,  with  gratitude  and  fraternal  friendship, 

•«  Your  obliged       .      S.  T.  CoLSBioot." 
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On  hb  return  froin  tliis  excursion  Coleridge  went,  fay  appointaieat,  ^ 
Bristol  for  the  puriioae  of  meecing  Soatliey,  whoee  person  and  convere^ 
Uon  had  excited  in  him  tlic  most  lively  admirHtioD.     This  was  at  the 
end  of   August  or  beginning  of  September.     Stiuthcy,  whose  mother 
then  lived  at  Both,  came  over  to  Brifllol   acconilngly  to  receive  his  new  • 
frirnd,  who  hud  left  ae  deep  an  impression  ou  hlili,  and  in  that  city  intrv*    [ 
duc«i  Cideridge  to  Robert  Lovell,  a  young  Quaker,  then  reteiitiy  niaiv 
ried  Ui  Mary  Fricker,  and  retiding  io  ibe  Old  MarksL    Aner  a.  aban 
■lay  at  Bristol,  wbeie  he  fint  mw  Suah  Fricker,  Miv.  LoveB'a  rider  , 
Bister,  Coleridge  accanpasied  Sonlbey  on  bistetiini  n  Btth.    ThM* 
he  remained  for  eome  weeka,  priDcipally  engaged  in  nntkmg  k)ve,  i^  t*  . 
maturing,  with  his  triMid,the  plan,  which  behadfcffeometimecbMUr^ 
of  a  social  comraoni^  to  be  eoublished  ip  America  Bpan  what  he  tonM^ 
a  pantiaoctatica]  baaie.    The  following  letter  wriltaa  at  tfaia  tiiM  ly 
Coleridgs  to  BIr.  Cbulea  Heath,  of  Vofunouth,  k  a  cniiiwa  erideOM  M 
his  eameetneaaapon  diianliect; —                   '  - 
"Sib,  •    -      -  —     .  -        -    -. 

"YoDB  brother  basintnidQced  my  name  to  yon;  I  ehall  therefore  oflte 
no  apology  for  this  letter.  A  amall  but  libeialized  party  have  formed  a 
scheme  of  emigiatjon  on  the  principles  of  an  abolition  of  iitdividual  pro 
perty.  Of  their  political  creed,  and  the  argumenta  by  which  they  sqjk 
port  and  elucidate  it  they  are  preparing  a  lew  copies — not  as  meaning 
to  publish  them,  but  for  private  distribution,  la  this  work  they  wiO 
have  endeavored  to  prove  the  excluxive  jusLce  of  the  system  and  ita 
practicability  ;  nor  will  they  have  omitted  to  sketch  out  the  code  of  ooo> 
tracts  necessary  for  the  internal  regulation  of  the  Society ;  all  of  which 
will  of  course  be  submitted  to  the  improvements  and  approbation  of  each 
component  member.  As  soon  as  the  work  is  printed,  one  or  rkhs 
copies  shall  be  transmitted  to  yon.  Of  the  characters  of  (he  individuala 
who  compose  the  party,  I  find  it  embarrasung  to  speak  ;  yet,  vmnity 
apart,  I  may  assert  with  truth  that  they  have  each  a  aufficient  strength 
of  head  to  make  the  virtues  of  the  heart  resp^table,  and  that  they  vn 
all  highly  charged  with  that  enthualaam  which  results  from  strong  per- 
ceptioiis  of  moral  rectitude,  called  into  life  and  action  by  ardent  IbeliDga. 
With  regard  to  pecuniary  matters  it  is  fbnnd  necessary,  if  twelve  men 
with  their  hmiljes  emigrate  on  this  system,  that  £3,000  sbouU  be  tlw 
a^regate  of  their  contributions — but  infer  not  &om  hence  that  each 
man's  qwila  is  to  be  settled  with  the  littleness  of  arithmetiCHi  accuracy. 
No ;  all  will  strain  every  nerve  ;  and  then,  I  trust,  the  surplus  money  ' 
of  some  will  supply  the  deficiencies  of  others.  The  minuiiiB  of  tt^Mgrv 
phical  information  we  are  dally  endeavoring  to  acquire  ;  at  present  oar 
plut  ia,  to  Mttle  at  a  distance,  but  at  a  convenient  distance  Irom  CoopBr^ 
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Town  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna.  This,  however,  will  be  the 
olgect  of  future  investigation.  For  the  time  of  emigration  we  have 
fixed  on  next  March.  In  the  course  of  the  winter  those  of  us  whose 
bodies,  from  habits  of  sedentary  study  or  academic  indolence,  have 
not  acquired  their  full  tone  and  strength,  intend  to  learn  the  theory  and 
practice  of  agriculture  and  carpentry,  according  as  situation  and  circum- 
stances make  one  or  the  other  convenient.     Your  fellow  Citizen, 

"S.  T.  Coleridge." 

The  members  of  the  society  at  that  time  were  Coleridge  himself, 
Southey,  Lovell,  and  George  Burnet,  a  Somersetshire  youth,  and  fellow 
collegian  with  Southey.  Towards  the  beginning  of  September,  Cole- 
ridge left  Bath,  and  went,  for  the  last  time,  as  a  student,  to  Cambridge, 
apparently  with  the  view  of  taking  his  degree  of  B.  A.  after  the  ensuing 
Christmas.  Here  he  published  The  Fall  of  Robespierre  (Lit.  Remains, 
f.,  p.  1)  of  which  the  first  act  was  written  by  himself,  and  the  second 
and  third  by  Mr.  Southey,  and  the  particulars  of  the  origin  and  author- 
ship of  which  may  be  found  stated  in  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr. 
Southey's  there  printed  The  dedication  to  Mr.  Martin  is  dated  at  Jesus 
College,  22d  of  September,  1794. 

In  January,  1795,  he  was  to  return — and  then  with  Spring  breezes  to 
repair  to  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna !  But  his  fate  withstood ;  he 
took  no  degree  nor  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic.  Michaelmas  Term,  1794, 
was  the  last  he  kept  at  Cambridge ;  the  vacation  following  was  passed 
in  London  with  Charles  Lamb,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1795  he  returned 
with  Southey  to  Bristol,  and  there  commenced  man. 

The  whole  spring  and  summer  of  this  year  he  devoted  to  pubKc  Lec- 
tures at  Bristol,  making  in  the  intervals  several  excursions  in  Somerset- 
shire, one  memorial  of  which  remains  in  tlie  Lines  composed  while  climb- 
ing Brockley  Combe  (Poet.  Works,  i.,  p.  70).  It  was  in  one  of  these 
excursions  that  Mr.  Coleridge  and  Mr.  Wordsworth  first  met  at  the 
house-  of  Mr.  Pinney.  The  first  six  of  those  Lectures  constituted  a 
course  presenting  a  comparative  view  of  the  Civil  War  under  Charles  I. 
and  the  French  Revolution.  Three  of  them,  or  probably  the  substance 
of  four  or  five,  were  published  at  Bristol  in  the  latter  end  of  1795,  the 
first  two  together,  with' the  title  of  Condones  ad  Populum,  and  the  third 
with  that  of  7^  Plot  discovered.  The  eloquent  passage  in  conclusion 
of  the  first  of  these  Addresses  was  written  by  Mr.  Southey.  The  tone 
throughout  them  all  is  vehemently  hostile  to  the  policy  of  the  great 
minister  of  that  day ;  but  it  is  equally  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  maxims 
o"  Jacobinism.  It  was  late  in  life  that,  after  a  reperusal  of  these  Can- 
tones,  Coleridge  wrote  on  a  blank  page  of  one  of  them  the  following 

rds : — ^  Except  the  two  or  three  pages  involving  the  doctrine  of  philo- 


* 

i. 

1      .     1 


•  ... 


.o  wi  c/ic//t ,  uie  miior,  uiai  tiiey  ma 

aiiity  from  arguments  applicable  to  its 
mains  of  these  Addresses,  nor  of  two  d 
Trade  and  the  Hair  Powder  Tax,  whit 
between  ^le  two  principal  courses.  Th 
the  opponents  of  the  Government ;  and 
were  highly  applauded  by  his  Unitarian 
Mrs.  Estlin  and  Mr.  Hort  were  always 
regard  and  esteem. 

The  Transatlantic  scheme,  though  stil 
tion,  was  now  in  effect  abandoned  by  the 
was  married  at  St  Mary  Redcliff  churct 
October,  1796,  and  went  to  reside  in  a  ci 
tol  Channel ;  and  six  weeks  afterwards 
to  Edith  Fricker,  and  left  Bristol  on  th< 
tngal.  At  Clevedon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cole: 
0.*t  omnarned  m^ptr  and  Burnet  until  i 


CHAPTER   m. 

[1796  to  1796.] 

**  Ah !  quiet  dell !  dear  cot,  and  mount  sublime ! 
I  was  constrained  to  quit  you.    Was  it  right. 
While  my  unnumbered  brethren  toiled  and  bled* 
Thai  I  should  dream  away  th*  entrusted  hours 
On  rose-leaf  beds  pampering  the  coward  heart 
With  feelings  all  t-oo  delicate  for  use  ? 

• 

I  therefore  go,  and  join  head,  heart,  and  hand, 
Active  and  firm,  to  fight  the  bloodless  fight 
Of  science,  freedom,  and  the  truth  in  Christ." 

CoLSBiDGE  had,  in  the  course  of  the  summer  of  1796,  become  acquainted 
with  that  excellent  and  remarkable  man,  the  late  Thomas  Poole  of  Ne« 
tber  Stowey,  Somerset  In  a  letter  written  to  him  on  the  7th  of  October, 
C.  speaks  of  the  prospect  from  his  cottage,  and  of  his  future  plana  in 
the  following  way : — 

**  Mt  deab  Sm, 

**  God  bless  you — or  rather  Grod  be  praised  for  that  he  has  blessed  you ! 
On  Sunday  morning  I  was  married  at  St.  Mary's,  Redclifl^from  Chat- 
terton's  church.  The  thought  gave  a  tinge  of  melancholy  to  the  so- 
lemn joy  which  I  felt,  united  to  the  woman  whom  I  love  best  of  all 
created  beings.  We  are  settled,  nay,  quite  domesticated,  at  Clevedon, — 
our  comfortable  cot!  .  .  .  The  prospect  around  is  perhaps  more 
various  than  any  in  the  kingdom :  mine  eye  gluttonizes.  The  sea,  the 
distant  islands,  the  opposite  coast ! — ^I  shail  assuredly  write  rhymes,  let 
the  nine  Muses  prevent  it  if  they  can.  ...  I  have  given  up  all 
thoughts  of  the  Magazine  for  various  reasons.  It  is  a  thing  of  monthly 
anxiety  and  quotidian  bustle^  To  publish  a  Magazme  for  one  year  would 
be  nonsense,  and,  if  I  pursue  what  I  mean  to  pursue,  my  school-plan,  I 
could  not  publish  it  for  more  than  one  year.  In  the  course  of  half  a 
year  I  mean  to  return  to  Cambridge—having  previously  taken  my  name 
off  from  the  Universi^'s  control — and,  hiring  lodgings  the^  for  myself 
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nod  iviie,  tinish  my  great  work  of  Imilaiiuru  in  two  voliimpB,  My  for-y 
mer  works  may,  I  hope,  prove  Homewltal  of  geiiins  andof  epiditionslhii:' 
n-Ql  be  better  -,  it  will  eliow  great  industry  and  roanty  rooEisiency.  At 
(he  enil  of  it  I  ehiill  publish  projioEals  for  a  School  .  .  .  My  next' 
letter  will  be  long  and  full  of  pomelhing ; — thia  is  inanity  and  egotism. 
.  .  .  Believe  nie,  dear  Poole,  yonr  affectionate  and  mindfnl — friend, 
fihall  I  ^o  eaov  have  to  eay  ?     Believe  tne  my  heart  prompts  it. 

"  S.  T.  CoLEKlDGE  !  " 

The  monthly  anxiety  of  a  Magazine  justly  alarmed  Coleridgu  on  the 
7th  of  October;  yel  in  the  December  following  he  cuurageously  en- 
(piged  ti>conduct  a  weekly  politiciil  IUiiic:ellBiiy.  Thia  waa  Tlis  Waleh- 
man,  of  which  the  following  Prospectus  waa  io  that  month  prinled  and 
circ.ulated. 

"  To  supply  at  once  the  pliices  of  a  Review,  Newspaper,  and  Aim 
Register. 

"  On  Tuftsday,  the  lat  of  March,  1796,  will  be  published  No.  I.,  pric« 
fourpence,  of  a  Miecellany,  to  be  continued  every  eighth  day,  under  iha 
name  of  The  WiUchnan,hj  Samticl  Taylor  Coleridge.  This  Miscellany 
will  be  comprised  in  two  sheets,  or  thirty-two  pages,  closely  printed  in 
6vo ;  tlie  type,  long  primer.  Its  contents,  I.  A  hiatory  of  the  domestic 
and  foreign  policy  of  preceding  days.  3,  The  speeCbes  in  both  Houoe* 
of  Parliament ;  and  during  the  receea,  select  parliamentary  speecbe* 
from  iJie  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  to  the  present  wrw, 
with  notes  historical  and  biographical.  3.  Original  eaaaya  and  poetry. 
4.  Revitw  of  interetiting  and  important  publications.  Its  advantages. 
I.  There  being  no  ndverti semen ts,  a  greater  quantity  of  original  matter 
will  be  given,  and  the  speeches  in  Parliament  will  be  less  abridged.  3. 
From  its  form  it  may  be  bound  up  at  the  end  of  a  ynar,  attd  become  an 
Annual  Register.  3.  This  laat  circumstance  may  induce  men  of  letters 
to  prefer  this  Miscellany  to  more  perishable  publications  as  the  vehicle 
of  their  effusions.  4.  Whenever  the  Ministerial  aod  Oppoaition  prints 
difier  in  their  accounts  of  occuTreocea,  &e,,  snch  difference  will  always 
be  foitbfully  stated." 

Mr.  C.  went  to  Bristol  in  the  beginning  of  December  for  the  purpose 
of  arranging  the  preliminaries  of  this  undertaking,  and  at  the  clone  of 
the  month  he  set  off  apon  the  tour  mentioned  in  Chap.  X.  of  thia  Work, 
to  A>Ilect  Bubscribera.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  waa  at  thia  time  a 
profeaaed  Unitarian;  and  the  project  of  beooming  a  minjater  of  tfmt 
persuasion  seems  to  have  passed  through  his  head.  He  had  prerioudy 
pxaeheA,  for  the  first  time,  two  sermona  at  Mi.  Jardine'a-ChB.pet<ia 
•  Bttbf  the  subjects  being  the  Cora\ji.-««Kn&\\iQ^AjM^cm4eT  Tax.  Ho 
Lnd  io  (he  pulpit  in  &  Woe  «la^  wA^ViXfTna^r^Sn^A^MRK^^ 
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to  Ur.  CoUle's  testimonf ,  who  was  present,  Coleridge  delivered  liimHelf 
langaidly,  anil  disappoinled  evei;  one.  Bat  there  ie  no  doubt  that  he 
mhseqaentl;  preached  apon  mnny  occuioos  with  very  remarkable  efiect. 
The  following  extractB  are  from  letters  written  by  Mr.  C.  in  the  month 
of  Jannary,  1796,  during  his  tour  to  his  early  and  lasting  friend  Mr. 
Joeiah  Wade  of  Bristol,  and  may  serve  ss  a  commentary  on  parts  of  Ihe 
■cconnts  given  of  the  same  tour  in  this  worb. 

ffmaln,  Jamurv.  ITM. 

•Htdeab  Wade, 

"We  were  live  in  Duinber,and  twenty-Bve  Id  quantity.  The  moment 
I  entered  the  coacb,  I  stumbled  on  a  huge  projection,  which  might  be 
called  a  belly  with  the  same  propriety  that  yon  might  name  Mount  Atlas 
ft  mole-hill.  Heavens  !  that  a  man  should  be  nnconscionable  enough  to 
enter  a  stage  coach,  who  would  want  elbow  room  if  he  were  walking  on 
Salisbory  Plaia 

"  The  said  citizen  was  a  most  violent  arietocrat,  but  a  pleasant  hnmor- 
ons  fellow  in  other  respects,  and  remarkably  well  Informed  in  agricnU 
taral  science ;  so  that  the  time  passed  pleasantly  enough.  We  arrived 
'  kt  Worcester  at  haltpast  two :  I,  oF  course,  dined  at  the  inn,  where  I 
met  Hr.  Stevens.  After  dinner  1  christianized  myself,  that  is,  washed 
ttnd  changed,  and  marched  in  Snery  and  clean  linen  to  High  Street. 
With  regard  to  business,  there  is  no  chance  of  doing  snythlng  at  Wor- 
ceater.  The  aiislocrats  are  so  numeroos,  and  the  influence  of  the  clergy 
■0  exteneive,  that  Hr.  Barr  thinks  no  bookseller  will  ventnre  to  publish 


'•  Hr  DBAK  FslERD, 

*  *  *  "  My  exertions  bwe  have  been  incessant,  for  in  whatever 
company  I  go,  1  am  obliged  to  be  the  figurante  of  the  circle.  Yesterday 
I  preached  twice,  and,  indeed,  perftmned  the  whole  service,  morning  and 
afternoon.  There  was  about  1,400  persons  present,  and  my  sermons 
(great  part  extempore)  were  preciously  peppered  with  politics.  I  have 
here  at  least  doable  the  number  of  subscribers  I  had  expected."    *    * 


"  NonldfhRia,  JaBnary,  inA- 
•■  Mt  DBAR  FatEHD, 

"^Yon  wijl  perceive  by  this  letter  I  have  changed  my  route.     From 
Krmingham  on  Friday  last  (fb'nr  o'clock  In  the  imnw^  A^^^'^*^"^'^''^' 
Derby,  atMjed  then  till  Monby  morning,  aoA  am  tiww  »-\  IS.^Sm^'"^ 
KtwAodjiigJiani /goto  Sheffield;  ttom  She&6\4  Xo'NLaitfJiMBftwA^'' 
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Manchester  lo  Liverpool ;  from  Liverjiool  to  London ;  from  London^ 
Brintol.  Ah,  what  *  weary  way !  My  poiir  crBiy  ark  haa  been  loaset 
to  and  fro  on  an  ocean  of  busineiw,  and  1  long  for  the  Mount  Ararat  ot 
which  it  is  to  rent.  At  Birmingham  I  was  extremely  unwell  ;  a  violen 
cold  in  my  head  and  limbs  cnnHned  nte  for  two  dayE.  Bueineaa  enc 
ceedcd  very  well ; — nboni  a  hundred  subscribers  I  think. 

"  At  Derby,  also,  1  Bucireeded  tolerably  well.  Mr.  (Joseph)  Strurt 
the  successor  of  Sir  Hicbard  Arkwright,  tells  me  I  may  count  on  fort) 
or  filly  in  Derby.  Derby  is  full  of  curiosities  -,— the  cotton  and  sill 
mills ;  Wright  the  painter,  and  Dr.  Darwin,  the  everytliing  but  Christian 
Dr.  Darwin  poHRessep,  perhaps,  a  greater  range  of  knowledge  than  an] 
other  man  in  Europe,  and  \s  the  matt  inventive  of  philosophical  men 
He  Ibinlffl  in  a  ne«'  train  on  all  subjects  but  religion.  He  bantered  hm 
on  the  subject  of  religion.  I  heard  all  his  arguments,  and  told  him  i 
was  infinitely  consoling  to  me,  lo  liod  that  the  arguments  of  ko  great  i 
man,  adduced  against  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  the  evidenries  ol 
revealed  religion,  were  aach  as  bad  atartled  me  at  fifteen,  but  had  beoou 
the  objects  of  m  j  smile  at  twenty.  Not  one  new  ot^tion — not  evea  fti 
iDgenions  one  '■  He  boasted  'that  he  had  never  read  one  book  in  bvoi 
of  such  etuffj  but  that  he  had  read  all  the  works  of  Infidels '.' 

"  What  would  you  think,  Mr.  Wade,  of  a  man  who,  having  abnsei 
ttnd  ridiculed  you,  should  openly  declare  that  he  had  heard  all  that  yon' 
enemies  had  to  say  against  yon,  but  bad  scorned  to  inquire  the  tntli  froo 
any  one  of  your  friends  7  Would  yon  think  bim  an  honest  man  7 
tun  eare  you  would  not.  Vet  snch  are  all  the  IniidelB  whom  I  ham 
known.  They  talk  of  a  subject,  yet  are  found  to  confess  themselvei 
fffofoundly  ignorant  of  it  Dr.  Darwin  would  have  been  ashamed  to  rejec 
Hutton's  theory  of  the  Earth  without  having  minutely  examined  it ;  ys 
what  ia  it  to  ua,  how  the  earth  was  made,  a  thing  impossible  to  b< 
known  7  This  system  the  Doctor  did  not  reject  without  having  severely 
■tadied  it ;  but  all  at  once  he  makes  ap  his  mind  on  such  important  anb 
jecia,  as  whether  we  be  the  outcasts  of  a  blind  idiot  called  Nature,  o) 
the  children  of  an  all-wise  and  inSnitely  good  Ciod  ! — whether  we  speai 
a  few  miserable  years  on  this  earth,  and  then  sink  into  a  clod  of  the  val 
ley ;  or  endure  the  anxie^  of  mortal  life,  only  lo  fit  us  for  the  enjoymenl 
of  immortal  happiness  !  These  subjects  are  unworthy  a  philosopher*) 
investigation !  He  deems  that  there  is  a  certain  self-evidence  in  Infidel 
ity,  and  becomes  ia  Atheist  by  intmtion.  Well  did  St.  Paul  say,  ys  haa 
aa  t»it  heart  <^  unbdU^. 

•    •    •    u  What  lovely  cbildran  Mr.  Barr  of  Worcester  haa !    Afl* 

dmeh,  in  ttw  evening,  they  nt  round  and  sang  hymns  so  sweetly  Htm 

romfVKtmAxoa.    It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  I  ahalained  fttw 
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waa^Dg  mbnd ;  uid  tbe  inbiit  in  His.  B.'s  uma  leaned  forwanb,  ind 
atntched  his  little  arms,  aiid  atiired  and  amiled,  It  teemed  a  pictura  of 
hekven,  where  the  difierent  orders  of  the  blessed  joindiflbrent  voices  in 
one  melodious  haUelajah;  and  the  Imbe  loohed  like  a  yoong  Bfririt  jiiat 
that  tnonWDt  arrived  in  heaven,  startled  at  the  seraphic  songs,  and 
seized  at  oacx  with  wmder  and  raptnre.    *    *    • 

"  From  four  afiectionate  friend, 

"8.  T.  COLBBUMJB." 


"  MT  TBRr  DEAR  FsiBirD, 

"I  AHRiTED  at  this  place  late  last  nigfal  by  tbe  mail  frum  Nottingham, 
where  I  have  been  treated  with  kindness  and  friendship,  of  which  I  con 
give  yon  but  a  faint  idea.  I  preached  a  charity  sermon  there  last  Sun- 
day. I  preached  in  colored  clothes.  With  regard  to  the  gown  at 
Birmingham  (of  which  yon  inquire),  I  suffered  myself  to  be  over- 
persuaded.  First  of  all,  my  sennon  being  of  so  political  a  tendency, 
bad  I  worn  my  bine  coat,  it  would  have  impugned  Edwards.  They 
woaH  have  said,  he  had  stnck  a  political  lectnrer  in  his  pulpit.  Secondly, 
tbe  society  is  of  all  sorts, — Socinians,  Anans,  Trinitarians,  d^c.,  and  I 
most  have  shocked  a  maltitude  of  prejudices.  And  thirdly,  there  is  a 
difference  between  an  inn  and  a  place  of  residence.  In  the  first,  yonr 
example  is  of  little  conseqnence ;  in  a  single  inslanee  only,  it  cesses  to 
operate  as  example  ;  and  my  refnsal  would  have  been  imputed  to,  affecta- 
tion, or  an  nnaccommodating  spiriL  Assuredly  I  would  Dot  do  it  where  I 
intended  to  preach  often.  And  even  in  the  veatry  at  Birmingham,  when 
they  at  last  persuaded  me,  I  told  them  I  was  acting  agunst  my  better 
knowledge,  and  should  poosihly  feel  uneasy  afterwards.  So  these  * 
acconniB  of  the  matter  you  must  consider  as  reasons  and  palliations, 
concluding, '  ]  plead  guilty,  my  Lord  '."  Indeed  I  want  Gnnness ,  1  per- 
ceive I  do,  I  have  that  within  me  which  makes  it  difficult  to  say,  No, 
repeatedly,  to  a  number  of  persona  who  seem  uneasy  and  anxious.  •  •  • 

"  Hy  kind  remembrances  to  Mrs.  Wade.  God  bless  her  and  ynu,  and 
fHke  a  bad  shilling  slipped  in  between  two  gniness)  yonr  faithful  and 
tfibctitmaie  friend, 

"  S.  T.  CoLBBmoB." 

"KuebHtdr,  Jadhut,  ITBS. 

"  Mt  DBAS  Fbibhd, 

■*  I  ARRIVED  at  Mancbester  last  night  from  Sheffield,  to  which  place  I 
shall  only  send  about  thirty  numbers.  I  might  have  succeeded  there  al 
least  equally  well  with  the  former  towns,  hat  I  ahonld  injute  the  sale  of 
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the  Iris,  die  editor  of  which  (jtjeiiy  amiable  end  liifeiiloiia  yonngwmnti 
the  name  of  Jamee  Montgomery)  is  now  in  priaoii  tir  a  libd  oo  ahloodfi 
minded  magistrate  there.  Of  coarse  I  deoKned  pnbliely  advertisiiig  or 
disponing  4)f  7^  Watchman  in  that  town, 

*"  This  morning  I  called  on  Mr. ~  with  H.'s  letter.    Mr. -- 

received  me  as  a  rider,  and  treated  me  with  ineolenoe  that  was  naSt^ 
amusing  from  its  novelty.  *  Overstocked  with  theae  articlea.*— — 7^  People 
always  setting  ap  some  new  thing  or  other.'^— '  I  read  the  Star  and 
another  paper :  what  could  I  want  with  this  paper,  which  is  nothing 

nore  V *  Well,  well,  111  consider  of  it'    To  these  entertaining  6011 

mota  I  returned  the  following  repartee—*  Good  morning,  Sir.'    «    «    • 

*"  God  bless  yon,  S.  T.  a" 

Mr.  C.  went  to  Liverpool  and  was  as  snccessfnl  there*  as  elaewhem 
generally  in  procuring  subscribers  to  The  Watchman.  The  late  Dr. 
Croropton  found  him  out,  and  became  liis  friend  and  patron.  IHa  ezer- 
tions,  however,  at  Liverpool  were  suddenly  stopped  by  news  of  the 
critical  state  of  Mrs.  C.'s  health,  and  a  pressing  request  that  he  would 
immediately  return  to  Bristol,  whither  Mrs.  C.  had*  now  gone  fmm 
Clevedon.  Coleridge  accordingly  gave  up  his  plan  of  visiting  London, 
and  left  Liverpool  on  his  homeward  trip.  From  Litchfield  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  Wade  the  following  letter : — 

■*  Litchfield,  Janoftry,  17911 

"  My  dear  Friend, 

«  He  «  u  ]  (j^YQ  succeeded  very  well  here  at  Litchfield.  Belcher, 
bdbkseUer,  Birmingham ;  Sutton,  Nottingham ;  Pritchard,  Derby ;  and 
Thomson,  Manchester ;  are  the  publishers.  In  every  number  of  The 
Watchman  there  will  be  printed  these  words,  *  Published  in  Bristol  by 
the  Author,  S.  T.  Coleridge,  and  sold,  &c.' 

**  I  verily  believe  no  poor  fellow's  idea-pot  ever  bubbled  up  so  vehe- 
mently with  fears,  doubts,  and  difficulties,  as  mine  does  at  present.  Heaven 
grant  it  may  not  boil  over,  and  put  out  the  fire  ?  I  am  almost  heartless. 
My  past  life  seems  to  me  like  a  dream,  a  feverish  dream — aU  one  gloomy 
huddle  of  straiige  actions,  and  dim-discovered  motives ;  friendships  lost 
by  iixlolence,  and  happiness  murdered  by  mismanaged  sensibility.  Th€ 
present  hour  I  seem  in  a  quick-set  hedge  of  embarrassments.  Per 
shame !  I  ought  not  to  mistrust  God ;  but,  indeed,  to  hope  is  far  more 
difficult  than  to  fear.    Bulls  have  horns,  lions  have  talons :— « 

"  The  fox  and  statesman  subtle  wiles  ensure. 
The  cit  and  polecat  stink  and  are  secure ; 
Toads  with  their  venom,  doctors  with  their  drqg« 
Hie  priest  and  hed^hog  in  their  robes  are  snug. 
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Oh,  Nature  !  cruel  stepmother  and  hard 

To  thy  poor  naked,  fenceless  child,  the  bard  ! 

No  horns  but  those  by  luckless  Hymen  worn. 

And  those,  alas  !  not  Amalthea's  horn ! 

With  aching  feeling  and  with  aching  pride, 

He  bears  the  unbroken  blast  on  every  side ;   ^ 

Vampire  booksellers  drain  him  to  the  heart, 

And  scorpion  critics  cureless  venom  dart."  S.  T  C. 

Coleridge  on  his  return  to  Bristol  resided  for  a  short  time  on  Redcliif 
Hill,  in  a  house  occupied  by  Mrs.  C.'s  mother.  He  had  procured  up* 
wards  of  a  thousand  subscribers*  names  to  The  Watchman,  and  had 
certainly  some  ground  for  confidence  in  his  fature  success.  His  tour 
had  been  a  triumph  ;  and  the  impression  made  by  his  personal  demeanor 
and  extraordinary  eloquence  was  unprecedented,  and  such  as  was  never 
efl&ced  from  the  recollection  of  those  who  met  with  him  at  this  period. 
He  seems  to  have  employed  the  interval  between  his  arrival  in  Bristol 
and  the  1st  of  March — the  day  fixed  for  the  appearance  of  The  Watch' 
man — in  preparing  for  that  work,  and  also  in  getting  ready  the  materials 
of  his  first  volume  of  poems,  the  copyright  of  which  was  purchased  by 
Mr.  Cottle  for  thirty  guineas.  Coleridge  was  a  student  all  his  life  ;  he 
was  very  rarely  indeed  idle  in  tlie  common  sense  of  the  term  ;  but  he 
was  constitutionally  indolent,  averse  from  continuous  exertion  ex- 
ternally directed,  and  consequently  the  victim  of  a  procrastinat- 
ing habit,  the  occasion  of  innumerable  distresses  to  himself  and  of 
endless  solicitude  to  l^is  friends,  and  which  materially  impaired,  though 
it  could  not  destroy,  the  operation  and  influence  of  hie  wonderful  abilities. 
Hence,  also,  the  fits  of  deep  melancholy  which  from  time  to  time  seized 
his  whole  soul,  during  which  he  seemed  an  imprisoned  man  without 
hope  of  liberty.  In  February,  1796,  whilst  his  volume  was  in  the  press, 
he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Cottle : — 

"My  dear  Cottlb, 

"  I  HAVE  this  night  and  to-morrow  for  you,  being  alone,  and  my  spirits 
6alm.  I  shall  consult  my  poetic  honor,  and  of  course  your  interest, 
more  by  staying  at  home  than  by  drinking  tea  with  you.  I  should  be 
happy  to  see  my  poems  out  even  by  next  week,  and  I  shall  continue  in 
stirrups,  that  is,  shall  not  dismount  my  Pegasus,  till  Monday  morning,  at 
which  time  yon  will  have  to  thank  Grod  for  having  done  with  your  afi^C' 
tionate  friend  always,  but  author  evanescent, 

«  S.  T.  C." 

Shortly  afterwards,  mistaking  the  object  of  a  message  firom  Mr.  Cottle 
fttr  an  application  for  c&py  for  the  press,  Coleridge  wrote  the  following 
letter  with  reference  to  the  painful  subject : — 
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"  KodeUir  Hill.  ffMrnrj  tt,  tTSa. 

"  Ml  DBU  Sa, 

"  It  is  mf  duty  snd  busLneas  to  thaiik  God  for  all  his  diepensBliana, 
and  to  telieve  them  the  best  poesible  ;  but,  iodoed,  1  think  I  should  have 
boen  more  thankful,  if  He  had  made  me  a  journeyman  xhoemaker,  \a- 
Blead  of  an  authorhy  tnule.  1  have  left  my  friends  ;  I  have  left  plenty  { 
I  have  left  that  eaae  which  wonld  have  secured  a  literary  immorlality,  - 
and  have  enabled  me  to  give  to  the  pablic  works  conceived  in  momenCs 
of  inspiration,  and  polidhed  with  leisurely  solicitude  ;  and,  alas !  for 
what  have  I  left  them  I  For who  deeerted  me  in  the  hour  of  dis- 
tress, and  for  ■  scheme  of  virtue  impracticahle  and  romantic  !  So  1  an 
forced  to  write  for  bread — write  the  tlighta  of  poetic  enlhiiaiafim,  when 
every  minute  I  am  hearing  a  groan  from  my  wife !  Groans,  and  com- 
plaints, and  sickness  1  The  present  hour  I  am  in  a  quick-set  hedge  of 
embarrassment,  and,  wliichever  way  I  turn,  a  thOTO  runs  into  me  1  The 
future  is  cloud  and  thick  darkuess.  Poverty,  perliaps,  and  the  thin  face* 
of  them  that  want  bread  looking  up  lo  mc  !  Nur  is  tbia  all.  .My  hap- 
piest moiiionts  lor  compositiun  are  broken  iri  upjn  by  ilie  ri^diTlion  Ihit 
I  must  make  haste.  ■  I  am  too  lato.'  '  I  am  already  months  behind.' 
'  I  have  received  my  pay  beforehand.' — >^ — O  wayward  and  daaDitorj 
apiiit  of  Genioa,  ill  can'st  thou  brook  t  ' 
tonch  from  the  band  of  obligation  wounds  tliee  1 


"  I  have  been  compoaing  in  the  fields  this  nwming,  and  came  bome  to ' 
write  down  the  first  side  of  my  Preface}  when  I  heard  that  yonr  man 
had  broDght  a  note  from  yon.  I  have  not  seen  i^  bnt  I  gaen  its  con- 
tents. 1  am  writing  as  bat  as  I  can.  Depend  on  it,  yoa  shall  not  be 
out  of  pocket  for  me.  I  feel  what  I  owe  you,  and,  independeotly  of  this, 
I  love  yoD  as  a  friend,— indeed  so  much  that  I  regret,  senoiisly  regret, 
that  yon  have  been  my  copyholder. 

"  If  I  have  written  petulantly,  forgive  me.  God  knows  I  am  sore  all 
over.  God  bless  you  1  and  believe  me  that,  setting  gratitude  aside,  I 
love  and  eateem  you,  and  have  your  interest  at  heart  full  as  mnch  as 
my  own. 

"8.    T.    COLBBDMS." 

On  the  Ist  of  March,  1796,  The  Waiehman  was  pvUished ;  it  ended 
with  the  tenth  number  on  the  I3th  of  May  followii^.  Further  remarks 
oonceming  that  Work  will  be  found  in  the  notes  to  Ito  tenth  chapter  of 
tUe  vdume.'  In  March  Mr.  C.  removed  to  a  boiue  in  Oxford  Street  m 
Kingsdown,  nod  thence  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Poole ; — 

■  net*  Dutei  I  nsver  fovnd.    Probibly  they  were  but  desifoed.    8.  C 
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"  30th  Blareh,  1796 

••Mt  dear  Poole, 

"  For  the  neglect  in  the  transmission  of  The  Watchman,  yon  mast 
Uame  George  Burnet,  who  undertook  the  business.  I  however  will  my- 
self see  it  sent  this  week  with  the  preceding  NumjierB.  I  am  greatly 
obliged  to  yon  for  your  communication — (on  the  Slave  Trade  in  No.  V.), 
—it  appears  in  this  Number.  I  am  anxious  to  receive  more  from  you, 
and  likewise  to  know  whnt  you  dislike  in  The  Watchman,  and  what  you 
like,  but  particularly  the  former.  Yon  have  not  given  me  your  opinion 
of  The  Plot  Discovered. 

**  Since  you  last  saw  me  I  have  been  well  nigh  distracted.  The  re- 
peated and  most  injurious  blunders  of  my  printer  out  of  doors,  and  Mrs. 
Coleridge's  dangler  at  home — added  to  the  gloomy  prospect  of  so  many 
mouths  to  open  and  shut,  like  puppets,  as  I  move  the  string  in  the  eating 
and  drinking  way ; — but  why  complain  to  you  7  Misery  is  an  article 
with  which  every  market  is  so  glutted  that  it  can  answer  no  one's  pur- 
pose to  export  it. 

"  I  have  received  many  abusive  letters,  post-paid,  thanks  to  the  friendly 
ma!ignants  !  But  I  am  perfectly  callous  to  disapprobation,  except  when 
it  tends  to  lessen  profit.  Then  indeed  I.  am  all  one  tremble  of  sensi- 
bility,  marriage  having  taught  me  tha  wonderful  uses  of  that  vulgar 
commodity,  yclept  Bread.  The  Walchman  succeeds  so  as  to  yield  a 
hreadrand-cheesish  profit.  Mrs.  Coleridge  is  recovering  apace,  and  deeply 
regrets  that  she  was  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  We  are 
ID  our  new  house,  where  there  is  a  bed  at  your  service  whenever  you 
will  please  to  deHght  us  with  a  visit  Surely  in  Spring  you  might  force 
a  few  days  into  a  sojourning  with  us. 

^  Dear  Poole,  you  have  borne  yourself  towards  me  most  kindly  with 
respect  to  my  epistolary  ingratitude.  But  I  know  that  you  forbade  youi^ 
self  to  feel  resentment  towards  me,  because  you  had  previously  made 
my  neglect  ingratitude.  A  generous  temper  ensures  a  great  deal  from 
one  whom  it  has  obliged  deeply. 

^  My  poems  are  finished.  I  will  send  you  two  copies  the  moment 
they  are  published  In  No.  III.  of  The  Watchman  there  are  a  few  lines 
entitled,  *■  The  Hour  when  we  shall  meet  again'  (*  Dim  Hour !  that 
sleep'st  on  pillowing  clouds  afar,*^)  which  I  think  you  will  like.  I  have 
received  two  or  three  letters  from  diflerent  Anonymi,  requesting  me  to 
give  more  poetry.    One  of  them  writes  thus : — 

"  *  Sir,  I  detest  your  principles ;  your  prose  I  think  very  so  so ;  but 
jonr  poetry  is  so  beautiful  that  I  take  in  your  Watchman  solely  on 

*  Remains,  i.,  p.  43.     Poems,  single  voL.  p.  49.     S.  C. 
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count  or  it.  Injustice  therefore  to  me  and  eome  others  of  my  etnir.p,  I 
enlrent  you  to  give  us  more  verse,  and  less  demucntic  scurrility.  Your 
Admirer, — not  Esteemer.' 

"Have  you  read  over  Dr.  Lardner  on  the  Logos?  It  is,  I  think, 
scarcely  possible  to  read  it,  and  not  be  convinced.  I  find  that  7^ 
Walchnum  comes  more  eaay  to  me,  bo  tlint  I  shall  begin  about  my 
Christian  Leutures  "  (meaning  a  publication  of  the  course  given  id  the 
preceding  year).  "I  will  immediately  order  for  you,  unless  you  imme- 
diately countermand  it.  Count  Rnrnford's  EaFuyB  ;  in  No.  V.  of  The 
Watchman  yon  will  bob  why."  (That  number  contained  a  crilique  on 
the  Essays.)  "  I  have  encloned  Dr.  Beddoes'a  late  pamphlet)!,  neither  of 
them  BB  yet  published.  The  Doctor  sent  them  to  me.  •  ■»  •  My 
■  dutiful  love  to  yonr  excellent  Mother,  whom,  believe  me,  I  think  of  fpe- 
quently  and  with  a  pang  of  afiection.  God  bless  you.  I'll  try  and  con- 
trive to  siTibble  a  bne  and  half  every  time  the  man  goea  with  TTie  * 
IVaictman  to  yon. 

"  N.B.  The  Easay  on  Fasting  I  am  ashamed  of  "—(in  No.  II.  of  TA* 
Wa^man) ; — "  bnt  it  ia  one  of  my  misfortunes  dial  I  am  obliged  to 
puhlish  ex  lanport  aa  well  as  compose.     God  bless  you. 

"  S.  T.  Coleridge." 

Two  daya  altarwarde,  Mr.  Coleridge  wrote  to  Mr.  B.  Flower,  then  the 
editor  of  theCambiidge  Intelligencer,  with  whom  he  had  been  acquainted 
at  the  University  : — 

April  1, 1710. 

"  DBiE  Sir, 

"  I  TSAnsHiTTEn  to  you  by  Mr.  B a  copy  of  my  Conciimet  ad 

Populiim,  and  of  an  Address  against  the  Bills"  (meaning  The  Plot  Dis- 
covered}. "  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  enclosing  ten  of  each,  carriage 
paid,  which  you  may,  perhaps,  have  an  opportunity  of  disposing  of  for 
me  ;  if  not,  give  them  away.  The  oue  Is  an  eighteen-penny  aSair — the 
other,  ninepence.  I  have  likewise  enclosed  the  Numbers  wliich  have 
been  hitherto  published  of  The  Watchman; — some  of  the  Poetry  may, 
perhaps,  be  serviceable  to  you  in  your  paper.     That  sonnet  on  the  rejec- 

•  tioo  of  Mr.  Wilberforce's  Bill  in  your  Chronicle  the  week  before  last 
waa  written  by  Southey,  anthor  of  Joan  of  Arc,  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
and  sent  to  me  per  letter ; — how  it  appeared  with  the  late  aignatura,  let 
the  phkgiarist  answer.  •  •  I  have  sent  a  copy  of  my  Poema"— 
(Ibey  were  not  yet  published) : — "  will  you  send  them  to  Luan  and 
J)righl(n),  and  ask  of  them  whether  they  would  choose  tu  have  theit 

.' JUQM  OD  tbe  title-page  as  publishers ;  and  would  you  permit  me  to  bavo 
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jonra  T  Robinson  aud,  I  believe,  Cadell,  will  be  the  LoDdoD  piiblieben. 
Be  M  kind  as  to  send  an  immediate  answer. 

"  Pleane  to  prewat  one  of  each  of  my  pamphlets  to  Mr.  Itall" — (tiia 
late  Robert  Hall,  Ihe  Baptist).  "  I  wish  I  conid  reach  the  p<tfection  of 
his  style.  I  think  his  style  the  best  in  the  English  language;  if  he  han> 
a  rival,  it  ia  Mrs.  Barbauld. 

*•  You  have,  of  course,  seen  Bishop  Watson's  Apology  for  the  BiUe 
It  is  a  complete  confutalion  of  Paine  ;  but  that  was  no  difficult  matter. 
The  most  formidable  Inliilol  is  I^esaing,  tlie  author  of  Emilia  Gahitli; — 
I  ought  to  tiave  written  icas,  for  he  is  dead.  His  book  is  not  yet  trans- 
lated, and  is  entilled,  id  German, '  Fragments  of  an  Anonymous  Author.' 
It  unites  the  wit  of  Voltaire  with  the  subtlety  of  Hume  and  the  profoand 
erudition  of  <nir  Lardner.  1  had  some  thoughts  of  translating  It,  with'  an 
Answer,  but  gave  it  up.  lest  men,  whuee  tempers  and  hearts  incline  them 
to  disbelief,  should  get  hold  of  it;  and,  though  the  answers  are  satis- 
factory Ic>  my  own  mind,  they  may  not  be  equally  so  to  the  minds  of 

"  I  suppose  you  have  heard  that  I  am  married.  I  was  married  on  the 
4th  of  October. 

"  I  rest  all  my  poetical  credit  on  the  Religious  Unsjngs.  Farewell; 
with  high  esteem,  yours  sincerely, 

"  S.  T.  COLKRIDOB." 


To  Mr.  Poole. 

lllh  AprlJ,  I7M. 
"  Mr  DEAR,  VERY  DB*R  FfilESD,     ■ 

"  I  HAVE  sent  the  Olh,  6th,  and  part  of  the  7th  Number— all  as  yet 
printed.  Your  censures  are  all  right :  I  wish  ynnr  prases  were  equally 
BO.  The  Essay  on  Fasts  I  sm  ashsmed  of.  It  was  conceived  in  the 
spirit,  and  clothed  in  the  harsh  scoffing,  of  an  InGdel,  You  wish  to  have 
one  long  essay — so  should  I  wish  ;  but  so  do  not  my  subscribers  wish. 
I'fcel  the  perplexities  of  my  undertaking  increase  daily.  In  London  and 
Bristol  The  WalfAman  is  read  for  its  original  matter, — the  news  and 
debetCH  barely  tolerated.  The  people  of  Liverpool,  Hancheatei,  and 
Birmingham,  £c.,  take  it  as  a  newspaper,  an^  regard  the  essays  and 
poem!<  as  intruders  unwished  for  and  unwelcome.  In  short,  each  sub- 
scriber, instead  of  regarding  himself  as  a  point  in  the  circumference 
entitled  to  some  one  diverging  ray,  considers  me  as  the  circumference, 
■od  himself  as  the  centre,  to  which  all  the  rays  ought  to  converge.  To 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  do  not  think  The  Waichman  will  succeed.  HitheHn 
I  have  scarcely  add  enough  to  pay  the  expenses  ^— no  wonder,  whis^.  ^ 
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teU  yoa  that  uq  the  two  hondred  which  PuBons  in  FttamiMtar  Row  Mb 
weekly  he  gains  eight  ahillinga  more  than  I  do.  Nay,  I  am  conviaoed 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  half  year,  he  will  have  cleared  cooriderably  mora 
by  his  two  hundred  than  I  by  the  pn^rietorship  of  the  whole  work. 

"  Colson  has  been  indefiuigable  in  my  service,  «nd  writes  with  snoli 
zeal  for  my  interests,  and  sach  warmth  of  sorrow  lor  my  snflbring%  m 
if  he  wrote  with  fira  and  tears.  God  bless  him !  I  wish  above  all 
things  to  realize  a  schod.  I  could  be  well  content  to  plod  from  morning 
to  night,  if  only  I  could  secure  a  secure  competence ;  but  to  toQ  incea 
santly  for  uncertain  Inead  weighs  me  down  to  earth. 

**  Your  Night-Dream  has  bsen  greatly  admired.  Dr.  Beddoes  spoka 
in  high  commendation  of  it  Your  thoughts  on.  ESlections  I  will  insert 
whenever  Parliament  is  dissdyed.  I  will  insert  them  as  the  opinions  of 
a  sensible  correspondent,  entering  my  individual  protest  against  giving  a 
vote  in  any  way  or  for  any  person.  If  yon  had  an  estate  in  the  swamps 
of  Essex,  you  coqld  not  prudently  send  an  aguish  man  there  to  be  your 
manager,  he  would  be  unfit  for  it ;  you  could  not  honestly  send  a  hale, 
hearty  man  there,  for  the  situation  would,  to  a  moral  certainty,  give  him 
the  ague.  So  with  the  Parliament :  I  would  not  send  a  rogue  there ; 
and  I  would  not  send  an  honest  man,  for  it  is  twenty  to  one  that  he  will 
become  a  rogue. 

''Count  Rumford's  Essays  you  shall  have  by  the  next  parcel.  I 
thank  yon  for  your  kind  permission  with  respect  to  books.  I  have  sent 
down  to  you  Elegiac  Stanzas  by  Bowles ;  they  were  given  to  me,  but 
are  altogether  unworthy  of  Bowles.  I  have  sent  you  Beddoes's  Essay 
on  the  merits  of  William  Pitt ;  you  may  either  keep  it,  and  I  will  get 
another  for  myself  on  your  account,  or,  if  you  see  nothing  in  it  to  library- 
ize  it,  send  it  me  back  next  Thursday,  or  whenever  you  have  read  it. 
My  own  Poems  you  will  welcome.  I  pin  all  my  poetical  credit  on  the 
Religious  Musings.  In  the  poem  you  so  much  admired  in  The  Watch' 
man,  for  *  Now  life  and  joy,'  read  '  New  life  and  joy.'  "  (From  7^ 
Hour  when  toe  shall  meet  again.)  ^  Chatterton  shall  appear  modernized. 
Dr.  Beddoes  intends,  I  believe,  to  give  a  course  of  Chemistry  in  a  most 
elementary  manner, — the  price,  two  guineas.  I  wish,  ardently  wish,  yoa 
could  possibly  attend  them,  and  live  with  we.  My  house  is  most  b^u- 
tifully  situated  ;  an  excellent  room  and  bed  are  at  your  service.  If  yoa 
had  any  scruple  about  putting  me  to  additional  expense,  you  should  pay 
seven  shillings  a  week,  and  I  should  gain  by  you. 

"  Mrs.  Coleridge  is  remarkably  well,  and  sends  her  kind  love.  Pray, 
my  dear,  dear  Poole,  do  not  neglect  to  write  to  me  every  week.  Your 
eritique  on  Joan  of  Are  and  the  Religious  Musings  I  expect  Your  dear 
mother  I  long  to  see.    Tell  her  I  love  her  with  filial  respectifulneaa 
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Bzcellent  woman!    Farewell;  God  Mess  yon  and  your  grateful  and 
afiecUonate 

"  S.  T.  COLERroGB." 

Mr.  C.'s  first  volume  of  poems  was  published  by  Mr.  Cottln  in  the 
beginning  of  April,  179^,  and  his  sense  of  the  kind  conduct  of  the  lattet 
to  him  throughout  the  whole  af&ir,  was  expressed  in  the  following  man- 
ner, on  a  blank  leaf  in  a  copy  of  the  work : — 

•*  Dear  Cottle, 

^  On  the  blank  10af  of  my  Poems  I  can  most  appropriately  write  my 
acknowledgnients  to  you  for  your  too  disinterested  conduct  in  the  pur- 
chase of  them.  Indeed,  if  ever  they  should  acquire  a  name  and  charac- 
ter, it  might  be  truly  said  the  world  owed  them  to  you.  Had  it  not 
been  for  you,  none,  perhaps,  of  them  would  have  been  published,  and 
some  not  written. 

''  Your  obliged  and  afiectionate  friend, 

«  S.  T.  COLERIDOB.*' 
**  Bristol,  April  15, 1708. 


To  Mr.  Cottle. 

April.  Il9a 

••My  ever  dear  Cottle, 

*'  I  WILL  wait  on  yon  this  evening  at  nine  o'clock,  till  which  hour  I 
am  on  *  Watch.'  Your  Wednesday's  invitation  I,  of  course,  accept,  but 
I  am  rather  sorry  that  yon  should  add  this  expense  to  former  liberalities. 

**  Two  editions  of  my  Poems  would  barely  repay  yon.  Is  it  not  possi- 
ble to  get  26  or  30  of  the  Poems  ready  by  to-morrow,  as  Parsons,  of 
Paternoster  Row,  has  written  to  me  pressingly  about  them  ?  '  People  are 
perpetually  asking  after  them.  All  admire  the  poetry  in  the  Watchman,' 
he  says.  I  can  send  them  with  100  of  the  first  number,  which  he  has 
written  for.  I  think  if  you  were  to  send  half  a  dozen  Joans  of  Arc  (4to., 
£1  Is.  Od.)i  on  sale  or  return,  it  would  not  be  amiss.  To  all  tlie  places 
in  the  North  we  will  send  my  Poems,  my  Condones,  and  the  Joans  of 
Arc  together,  per  wagon.  You  shall  pay  the  carriage  for  the  London 
and  Birmingham  parcels ;  I  for  the  Sheffield,  Derby,  Nottingham,  Man- 
chester, and  Liverpool. 

^  With  regard  to  the  Poems  I  mean  to  give  away,  I  wish  to  make  it  a 
common  interest ;  that  is,  I  will  give  away  a  sheet  full  of  Sonnets:  One 
to  Mrs.  Barfoauld ;  one  to  Wakefield ;  on^  to  Dr.  Beddoes ;  one  to 
Wrangham — a  college  acquaintance  of  mine« — an  admirer  of  me,  and  a 
pitier  of  my  principles ;  one  to  George  Augustus  Pollen,  Esq. ;  one  to 
C.  Lamb ;  one  to  Wordsworth ;  one  to  my  brother  George,  and  one  to 


Dr.  Pan.     Theae  Sonoets  1  mean  to  write  on  the  blank  leaf,  reepectivdy, 
of  eacli  copy."    •    *     *     *     Uod  bleea  you,  and 

"  S.  T.  CoLERmcR." 

"The  SoimetB,"  BoyB  Mr.  Cottle,  "  never  arrived." 


To  Mr.  Poole. 

ul  VERT  DEA.B  FRrE;<D, 

"  The  henrt  is  a  little  relieved,  when  vexation  coDverfa  ilaolf  inio 
anger.  Bui  from  tliia  privilege  I  am  utterly  precluded  by  my  own  epis- 
tolary sins  and  negligences..  I'et  in  very  trotb  tbou  must  be  a  hsnl- 
hearted  (elluw  to  let  me  trot  for  four  weeks  together  every  Thursday  to  ■ 
the  Bear  Inn — to  receive  no  letter,  I  have  Kometimes  thought  that 
Milton  the  ca.rrier  did  nut  deliver  my  laet  pnruel,  but  he  aeaurca  tne  he 

did. 

"  This  morning  I  received  a  truly  fraternal  letter  from  your  bnitber 
Richard  of  Sherborn,  containing  good  and  acceptable  advice.  He  deema 
my  ReligiouB  Musings  '  too  metaphysical  for  common  readers.'  I  an- 
swer— the  poem  was  not  written  for  common  readers.  In  so  miscella- 
neouH  a  collection  as  I  have  presented  to  the  Public,  ntyiija  cuique 
should  be  the  motto.  There  are,  however,  inslaDces  of  vicioDs  aflecta- 
tion  in  the  phraseology  of  that  poem  ; — unslaidiltr'd,  vnaghasled,  for  ex- 
ample." (_Noi  171  the  poem  noa.)  "  Good  writing  is  produced  more 
efieclually  by  rapidly  glancing  the  Iai;guage  as  it  already  exists,  than  by 
a  haaty  recourse  to  the  mint  of  invention.  The  Religious  Mueinga  hs« 
more  mind  than  the  Introduction  of  B.  II.  of  Joan  of  Ark  (Datini/  of 
Naliimf,  Poet  W.,  vol.  !.),  but  its  versification  is  not  equally  rich.  It 
has  more  passages  of  sublimity,  but  it  has  not  that  diSiieed  air  of  severe 
dignity  which  characterizes  my  epic  slice.  Have  I  estimated  my  own 
performances  rightly  j     •    •     • 

"  With  regard  to  my  own  afiirs  they  are  as  bad  as  the  meet  lampaut 
pfailodespot  could  wi^h  In  the  moment  of  cursing.  After  No.  XII.  I 
tdiall  cease  (o  cry  the  state  of  the  political  atmosphere,  lE  is  not  pleasant, 
Thomas  Poole,  to  have  worked  fourteen  weeks  for  nothing — for  nothing; 
Bay,  to  have  given  to  the  Public  in  addition  to  that  toil,  45J.  When  1 
began  the  Watchman  I  had  40^  worth  of  paper  given  to  me ;  yet  with 
this  I  shall  not  have  receiwd  a  farthing  at  tlie  end  of  the  quarter.  To 
1m  sure  I  have  been  somewhat  fleeced  and  over-reached  by  my  Londoa 
pnUieher.  In  short,  mj  tradesmen's  bills  for  The  Walehmatt,  inclodinc 
iriwt  paper  I  have  bought  since  the  seventh  number,  the  printing,  tka^ 
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amount  exactly  to  5/.  more  than  the  whole  of  my  receipts.  O  Watc^ 
man,  thou  hast  toatched  in  vain ! — said  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  when,  I 
suppose,  he  was  taking  a  prophetic  glimpse  of  my  sorrow-sallowed 
cheeks. 

*•  My  plans  are  reduced  to  two ; — ^the  first  unpracticable, — the  second 
not  likely  to  succeed. 

Plan  I.  I  am  studying  German,  and  in  about  six  weeks  shall  be  able 
to  read*that  language  with  tolerable  fluency.  Now  I  have  some  thoughtfl 
of  making  a  proposal  to  Robinson,  the  great  London  bookseller,  of  trani*- 
lating  all  the  works  of  Schiller,  >yhich  would  make  a  portly  quarto,  on 
condition  that  he  should  pay  my  journey  and  my  wife's  to  and  from  Jena, 
a  cheap  German  University  where  Schiller  resides,  and  allow  me  two 
guineas  each  quarto  sheet,  which  would  maintain  me.  If  I  could 
realize  this  scheme,  I  should  there  study  chemistry  and  anatomy,  and 
bring  over  with  me  all  the  works  of  Semler  and  Michaelis,  the  German 
theologians,  and  of  Kant,  the  great  German  metaphysician.  On  my 
return  I  would  commence  a  school  for  eight  young  men  at  105/.  each, 
proposing  to  perfect  them  in  the  following  studies  in  this  order : — \.  Man 
as  an  Animal  *^ — including  the  complete  knowledge  of  anatomy,  chemis- 
try, mechanics,  and  optics  : — 2.  Man  as  an  Intellectual  Being ; — includ- 
ing the  ancient  metaphysics,  the  system  of  Locke  and  Hartley — of  the 
Scotch  philosophers — and  the  new  Kautean  system : — 3.  Man  as  a  Re- 
ligious Being ; — including  an  historic  summary  of  all  religions,  and  of 
the  arguments  for  and  against  natural  and  revealed  religion.  Then  pro 
ceeding  from  the  individual  to  the  aggregate  of  individuals,  and  disre- 
garding all  chronology,  except  that  of  mind,  I  should  perfect  them :  1 — 
in  the  history  of  savage  tribes ;  2 — of  semi-barbarous  nations ;  3— of 
nations  emergidg  from  semi-barbarism ;  4 — of  civilized  states ;  5 — of 
luxurious  states;  6 — of  revolutionary  states;  7 — of  colonies.  During 
these  studies  I  should  intermix  the  knowledge  of  languages,  and  instruct 
my  scholars  in  belles  lettres,  and  the  principles  of  composition. 

'*  Now,  seriously,  do  you  think  that  one  of  my  scholars,  thus  per- 
fected, would  make  a  better  senator  than  perhaps  any  one  member  in 
either  of  our  Houses  ? — ^Bright  bubbles  of  the  age-— ebullient  brain ! 
Gracious  Heaven  !  tliat  a  scheme  so  big  with  advantage  to  this  kingdom 
— ^therefore  to  Europe — ^therefore  to  the  world — should  be  demolishable 
by  one  monosyllable  from  a  bookseller's  mouth ! 

^  My  second  plan  is  to  become  a  Dissenting  Minister,  and  abjure  poli- 
tics and  casual  literature.  Preaching  for  hire  is  not  right ;  because  it 
must  prove  a  strong  temptation  to  continue  to  profess  what  I  may  have 
ceased  to  believe,  if  ever  maturer  judgment  with  wider  and  deeper  read- 
ing should  lessen  or  destroy  my  faith  in  Christianity.    But  Uiough  not 


llgfat  in  itoelf,  it  may  become  right  by  tlie  greater  wrongnesH  of  the  only 
■Itemndve — the  remaimng  in  iieediness  Mid  uneertBinty.  That  in  the 
COie  case  1  ehould  be  exposed  to  temptation  is  a  mere  conliiigency  ;  that 
under  r>  ccaaitous  circurontanccs  I  am  exposed  to  great  and  frequent 
(emptnlions  Ie  a  melancholy  cerlainty. 

"Wnle,  my  dear  Poole!  or  I  will  crimp  all  the  rampant  Billingsgate 
of  Burke  lo  abuse  yon.     Count  Rumford  ia  being  reprinted. 

"  God  bless  you,  and 

"  8.  T.  CoLEBnKJE," 

On  Friday,  the  13th  ot  May,  1796,  the  tenth  and  la?t  number  of  The 
Waidtjimn  appeared — the  Author  having  wieety  accelerated  the  tergii- 
nation  of  a  hopeless  undertaking,  iha  plan  of  which  was  oa  injudicioua 
■8  the  execution  of  it  by  him  for  any  length  of  time  impratli cable.  Of 
the  3H  pages,  of  which  The  Walehnan  consista,  not  more  than  a  hun* 
ilred  contain  original  matter  by  Coleridge,  and  this  ia  perhaps  more  re- 
markahie  aa  a  lest  of  the  marvellous  spring  of  his  mind  almost  immedi- 
ately afterwards  than  for  any  very  striking  merit  of  its  own.  Still, 
however,  Che  ntucent  philosopher  nuiy  be  diacoTered  in  parts ;  and  ttw 
Eaaay  on  the  Slave  Tr«de,  in  the  fourth  number,  may  be  justly  diatin- 
guished  aa  comprising  a  perfect  snmmary  of  the  arguments  applicable 
on  either  aide  of  that  question. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Poole  had  been  engaged  in  circulating  a  pn^wsal 
amongst  a  few  common  frienda  for  purchasing  a  sntall  annuity  and  pre- 
wnting  it  to  Hr.  Coleridge.  The  plan  waa  not  in  fact  carried  into  exe- 
cution ;  but  it  was  communicated  to  Mr.  C.  by  Mr.  Poole,  and  the 
fbUowing  letter  refers  to  it : — 

To  Mr.  PooU. 

"  PooLfr!  The  Spirit,  who  count*  the  throbtringa  of  the  eolitar)'  bewt, 
ksowa  that  what  my  feelings  ooght  to  be,  such  they  are.  If  it  were  in 
inj  power  to  ^ve  you  auything,  which  I  have  not  already  given,  T  should 
be  oppressed  by  the  letter  now  before  me.  But  no  I  I  feel  myself  rich 
in  being  poor ;  aitd  because  I  have  nothing  to  beatow,I  know  how  mneh 
I  have  bestowed.  Perhaps  I  shall  not  make  myself  intelHgible ;  bat  the 
■trong  and  nnmixed  affection  which  I  bear  to  you  seems  to  exclude  all 
HDOlions  of  gratitude,  and  renders  even  the  ptinci^Je  of  esteem  latent 
and  inert.  Its  presence  is  not  perceptible,  thongh  its  absence  eonld  not 
be  endured. 
"Concendng  the  scheme  itself  I  am  nndeterrnined.  Not  that  I  am 
.  Mbuned  to  receive ;— God  forbid !  I  will  make  every  pooiUe  exettian ; 
■gr  indnati;  eh>ll  he  at  least  commensnrate  with  my  leuidi^  and 
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laXeBta ;  tf  these  do  not  procure  for  me  and  mine  the  necessary  con- 
Ibrts  of  life,  I  can  receive  as  I  would  bestow,  and,  in  either  case — ^re- 
oeiving  or  bestowing — be  equally  gratefal  to  my  Almighty  Benefactor. 
I  am  undetermined  therefore; — ^not  because  I  receive  with  pain  and 
reluctance,  but — becifuse  I  suspect  that  you  attribute  to  others  your  own 
enthusiasm  of  benevolence ;  as  if  the  sun  should  say — *  With  how  rich 
a  purple  those  opposite  windows  are  burning ! '  But  with  God's  permio- 
sion  I  shall  talk  with  you  on  this  subject.  By  the  last  page  of  No.  X., 
you  will  perceive  that  I  have  this  day  dropped  The  Watchman,  On 
Monday  morning  I  will  go  per  caravan  to'  Bridgewater,  where,  if  yon 
have  a  horse  of  tolerable  meekness  unemployed,  you  will  let  him 
meet  me. 

*^  I  should  blame  you  for  the  exaggerated  terms  in  which  yon  have 
spoken  oT  me  in  the  proposal,  did  I  not  perceive  the  motive.  You  wish- 
ed to  make  it  appear  an  oaring — ^not  a  favor — and  in  excess  of  delicacy 
have,  I  fear,  fallen  into  some  grossness  of  flattery. 

*  God  bless  you,  my  dear,  very  dear  friend.  The  widow  is  calm,  and 
amused  with  her  beautiful  infant*  We  are  all  become  more  religious 
than  we  were.  God  be  ever  praised  for  all  things !  Mrs.  Coleridge 
begs  her  kind  love  to  yon.    To  your  dear  mother  my  filial  respects. 

"  S.  T.  COLERIDGK.** 

The  visit  to  Mr.  Poole  at  Stowey  was  paid,  and  Mr.  C.  returned  to 
firistol  on  the  20th  of  May,  1796.  On  his  way  back  he  wrote  the  foir 
lowing  letter  to  Mr.  Poole  from  Bridgewater : 

99lh  May,  l?Mw 

^  Mt  dear  Poolb, 

**  Tms  said  Caravan  does  not  leave  Bridgewater  till  nine.  In  the 
market-place  stand  the  hustings.  I  mounted,  and  pacing  the  boards, 
mused  on  bribery,  false  swearing,  and  other  foibles  of  election  times. 
[  have  wandered  too  by  the  river  Parret,  which  looks  as  filthy  as  if  all  the 
parrots  in  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  washing  their  consciences 
therein.  Dear  Gutter  of  Stowey  !  Were  I  transported  to  Italian  plains, 
and  lying  by  the  side  of  a  streamlet  vhich  murmured  through  an  orange 
grove,  I  would  think  of  thee,  dear  Gutter  of  Stowey !  and  wish  that  I 
were  poring  on  thee. 

**  So  much  by  way  of  rant  I  have  eaten  three  eggs,  swallowed  sun- 
dries of  tea,  and  bread  and  butter,  purely  for  the  purpose  of  amusing 
myself^  and  I  have  seen  the  horse  fed.     When  at  Cross,  where  I  sh«]] 

s  Mrs.  Robert  Lovell,  whose  husband  had  been  carried  off  by  a  fever* 
iboat  two  years  after  his  marriage  with  my  Aunt.    S.  C. 


dine,  1  bIjuII  think  of  your  happy  dinner,  celabrated  under  (he  auepMf' 
of  bumble  independence,  Biipportcd  by  brotlierly  love.  I  am  writing 
you  iinderglaod,  for  no  worldly  purpose,  but  that  of  avoiding'  anxiont 
thougbli!.  Aprupoa  of  Kuney-pie :  CBlig'ula,or  Heliogabalus  (1  forget 
whli:li),  bad  a  disb  oTnighlingslea'  tongues  served  up.  What  think  yo* 
of  the  etings  of  bees?  God  bless  you.  My  filial  love  to  your  mother,. 
and  fraternity  to  3'Our  eUler.  Tell  Ellen  Cruikshanks,  that  in  my  nexl 
parcel  to  you,  I  will  send  my  Ilaleswood  Poem  to  her.  Heaven  pro- 
tect her,  iitld  you,  and  Sara,  and  yaur  mother,  and — like  a  bad  shilling 
paswd  off  in  a  handful  of  guineuH — your  aJTectionate  friend  and  brother, 

"  a.  T.  COLEBIDCE. 

"  P.  S.  Don't  forget  to  send  by  Milton  my  old  olothes  and  linen  thai 
cnce  was  clean — a  pretty  perifJirai-is  tliat !  " 

The  month  of  Jiine,  1796,  was  spent  in  Bristol,  and  some  negotiiitiao 
took  place  as  lo  Mr.  C.'e  settling  in  Nottingham,  the  particulars  of  which 
the  Editor  is  unabie  to  stale.     On  the  4tb  of  July  Mr.  Coleridge  wrilea 


To  Mr.  PooU. 

tlh  Joly.  ITM. 

"  Mt  tebt  DB4H  Pools, 

"  Do  not  attribute  it  to  indolence  that  I  have  not  written  to  yoD.  Sna- 
fiense  baa  been  the  real  cause  of  my  silence.  Day  after  day  1  have 
confidently  expected  some  decisive  letter,  and  as  oft«n  have  been  diaa^K 
pointed.  '  Certainly  I.  shell  have  one  to-morrow  noon,  and  then  I  will 
write.'  Thus  I  contemplated  the  time  of  my  silence  iu  its  small  com- 
ponent parts,  forgetful  into  what  a  sum  total  they  were  swelling.  As  1 
have  heard  nothing  from  Nottingbam  DotwitfaetHnding  I  have  written  a 
pressing  letter,  I  have,  by  the  advice  of  Cottle  and  Dr.  Beddoes,  ac- 
cepted a  proposal  of  Mr.  Perry's,  the  editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle, — 
accepted  it  with  a  heavy  and  reluctant  heart.  On  Thursday  Perry  waa 
at  Bristol  for  a  few  hours,  Juot  time  enough  toattend  the  dying' momenta 
of  hia  associate  in  the  editorship,  Mr.  Grey,  whom  Dr.  Beddoes  attended. 
Perry  desired  Dr.  B.  lo  inform  me  that,  if  I  would  come  up  to  London 
and  write  for  him,  he  would  make  me  a  regular  compensation  adequate  to 
tiie  maintenance  of  myself  and  Mrs.  Coleridge,  and  requested  an  im- 
mediate answer  by  the  poet.  Mr.  £stlln,  and  Charles  Danvers,  and  Mr. 
Wade  are  or  were  all  out  of  town  ;  I  had  no  one  V>  advise  with  except 
Dr.  Beddoes  and  Cottle.  Dr.  B.  thinks  it  a  good  opening  on  account  of 
Grey's  death  ;  but  I  rather  think  that  the  intention  is  to  employ  me  as  ■ 
mere  hackney  without  any  share  of  the  promts.  However,  as  I  am  do^ 
Ing  nothing,  and  in  the  prospect  of  doing  nothing  settled,  I  was  aliaid  la 
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give  way  to  the  omenings  of  my  heart ;  and  accordingly  I  accepted  his 
proposal  in  general  terms,  requesting  a  line  from  him  expressing  tlie  par- 
ticulars both  of  my  proposed  occupation  and  stipend.  This  I  shall  re- 
ceive to-morrow,  I  suppose;  and  if  I  do,  I  think  of  hiring  a  horse  for  a 
couple  of  days,  and  galloping  down  to  you  to  have  all  your  advice,  which 
indeed,  if  it  should  be  for  rejecting  the.  proposals,  I  might  receive  by 
post ;  but  if  for  finally  accepting  them,  we  could  not  interchange  letter^ 
in  a  time  sufficiently  short  for  Perry's  needs,  and  so  he  might  procure 
another  person  possibly.  At  all  events  I  should  not  like  to  leave  this 
part  of  England — perhaps  for  ever — without  seeing  you  once  more.  1 
am  very  sad  about  it,  for  I  love  Bristol,  and  I  do  not  love  London  ;  and 
besides,  local  and  temporary  politics  have  become  my  aversion.  They 
narrow  the  understanding,  and  at  least  acidulate  the  heart ;  but  those 
two  giants,  yclept  Bread  and  Cheese,  bend  me  into  compliance.  I  must 
do  Bometliing.  If  I  go,  farewell,  Philosophy  !  farewell,  the  Muse !  fare- 
well, my  literary  Fame ! 

**  My  Poems  have  been  reviewed.  The  Monthly  has  cataracted  pane- 
gyric on  me ;  the  Critical  cascaded  it,  and  the  Analytical  dribbled  it  with 
civility.  As  to  the  British  Critic,  they  durst  not  condemn,  and  they 
would  not  praise — so  contented  themselves  with  commending  me  as  a 
poet^  and  allowed  me  '  tenderness  of  sentiment  and  elegance  of  fiction.' 
I  am  80  anxious  and  uneasy  that  I  really  cannot  write  any  further.  My 
kind  and  fraternal  love  to  your  Sister,  and  my  filial  respects  to  your 
dear  Mother,  and  believe  me  to  be  in  my  head,  heart,  and  soul,  yours 
most  sincerely,  "  S.  T  Coleridoe.'' 

The  Editor  can  find  no  further  trace  of  the  proposed  connexion  with 
the  Morning  Chronicle  ;  but  almost  immediately  after  the  date  of  the 
preceding  letter,  Mr.  Coleridge  received  an  invitation  from  Mrs.  Evann^ 
then  at  Darley,  near  Derby,  to  visit  her  with  a  view  to  his  undertaking 
the  education  of  her  sons.  He  and  Mrs.  C.  accordingly  went  to  Darley^ 
where  the  matter  was  arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties ;  and 
Mr.  C.  returned  to  Bristol  alone  with  the  intention  of  visiting' his  Mother 
and  Brother  at  Ottery  before  leaving  the  south  of  England  n^  what  pro- 
mised to  be  a  long  absence.  But  this  project,  like  others,  ended  in  • 
nothing.  The  other  guardians  of  Mrs.  E.'s  sons  considered  a  public 
education  proper  for  them,  and  the  announcement  of  this  resolution  to 
Mr.  C.  at  Bristol  stopped  his  further  progress,  and  recalled  him  to  Dar- 
ley. After  a  stay  of  some  ten  days  he  left  Darley  with  Mrs.  C,  ana 
visited  Mr.  Thomas  Hawkes  at  Moeely,  near  Birmingham,  and  tJ  ence 
•fae  wrote  to  Mr.  Poole — 
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7b  Mr.  PooU. 

AttiDil,  ITK 
'  Ar   BELOTGD    FBtBKD, 

"  I  WAS  at  Mullock,  the  pla.ce  monodiztd  bj  Bowles,  when  ^our  lettM ' 
Arrived  at  Darley,  and  I  did  not  receive  it  [ill  near  a  week  afterwHrds, 
My  very  dear  Poole,  I  wrote  to  you  the  whole  truth.  After  the  Snl 
moment  I  was  perfectly  composed,  and  from  that  moment  to  the  present 
have  continued  calm  and  lighthearted.  I  had-  juet  (jiiitted  you,  and  J 
felt  myself  rich  in  your  love  and  esteem :  and  you  do  not  know  how  rich 
I  feel  myself.    O  ever  found  the  »ame,  and  trusted  and  beloved  I 

"  The  last  lientencea  of  your  letter  nflected  me  more  than  I  can  n 
describe.  Words  and  phraaca  which  might  perhaps  have  adequstelj 
expressed  my  feelioga,  the  cold-blooded  children  of  this  world  have  a 
cipated  and  oxhanated  in  their  unmsaning  gnbhle  of  flattery,  i 
common  expressions,  but  they  do  not  c^invey  common  feelings.  My 
heart  has  thanked  you.  I  preached  on  Faith  yesterday.  I  said  that 
Faitli  was  infinitely  better  than  Good  Worlfs,  as  the  cause  is  greater 
than  the  eOect, — as  a  fruitful  tree  is  better  than  ita  fruits,  and  as  « 
friendly  heart  ia  of  far  higher  value  tlian  the  kindnesses  which  it  natu- 
rally and  necessarily  prornpts.  It  ia  for  that  friendly  heart  that  I  now 
have  [hanked  you,  and  which  I  so  eagerly  accept ;  for  with  regard  to 
•etlieraent,  I  am  likely  to  be  better  off  now  than  before,  as  ]  shall  pro- 
ceed to  tell  you. 

"  1  arrived  at  Darley  on  the  Sunday.  «•••*•  Monday  I 
ipent  at  Darley.  On  the  Tuesday  Mrs.  Coleridge,  Miss  Wlllett,  and  I 
went  in  Mrs.  Evans's  carriage  to  Matlock,  where  we  stayed  till  Satur- 
day. «  *  *  Sunday  we  spent  at  Darley,  and  on  Monday,  Sara,  Mra. 
Evans,  and  myself  visited  Oakover,  a  seat  famous  for  a  few  first-rates  of 
RaHsel  and  Titian  ;  llieoce  to  Ham,  a  quiet  vale  hung  round  with  wood, 
beau[iful  beyond  expresEion,  and  thence  to  Dovedale,  a  place  beyond 
expression  tremendously  sublime.  Here,  in  a  cavern  at  the  head  of  k 
divine  little  fountain,  wo  dined  on  cold  meat,  and  returned  to  Darley, 
quite  worn  out  wilh  the  succession  of  sweet  aensalions.  On  Tue.'idiij 
we  were  employed  in  packing  up,  and  on  Wednesday  we  were  to  liave 
'del  off  *  •  *  But  on  the  Wednesday  Or.  Crompton,  who  had  just 
returned  from  Liverpool, called  on  me, and  made  me  the  following  propo- 
ibI  : — thai  If  I  would  take  a  house  in  Derby  and  open  a  day-school,  con- 
fining my  number  to  twelve  scholars,  he  would  send  three  of  his  chil- 
dren on  these  terina — till  my  number  should  bo  completed,  he  would 
■JIow  me  j£lO0  a  year  for  them', — when  the  number  should  be  complete 
£e  woiitd  give  £21  a  year  tot  eicV  a\  V\iem-. — \.'nB  tWUren  to  be  witii 
ae  from  nine  to  twelve,  and  tto^^  Vwo  vo  5v4ii— v'tie  \Bi«.\.-«Q\iQ'™.Mi\» 
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aniployed  with  thdr  writing  or  drawing-muter,  who  would  be  pktd 
the  parents.  He  has  no  doubt  but  ^t  I  shall  complete  mj  namt 
ihnott  intUntly.  Now  12x30  gDineBBaK£263,  and  rajmoniings  » 
evenings  at  my  own  disposal'^good  things.  So  I  accepted  the  o%r, 
being  anderatood  that  if  anything  better  offired,  I  should  accept 
There  was  not  a  house  to  be  got  in  Derby  ;  but  I  engaited  with  a  mi 
for  a  bouse  now  building,  and  which  is  to  be  completed  by  the  8tfa  i 
October,  for  121.  a  year,  and  (he  Umllord  to  pay  all  the  taxes  except  ti 
Poor  Rates.  The  Inndlord  is  rather  an  iotelligent  fellow,  and  has  pi 
mised  me  to  Rumfordlze  the  chimneys.  Tbe  plan  is  to  commence 
November;  the  intecmediate  time  I  spend  at  Bristol,  at  which  place 
■hall  arrive,  by  tbe  blessing  of  God,on  Monday  nigbt  next.  This  wei 
I  spend  with  Mr.  Hawkes,  at  Mosely,  near  Birmingham  ;  in  who 
•hrubbety  I  now  write.  I  arrived  here  on  Friday,  having  left  Derby  i 
XViday.    I  preached  here  yesterday. 

**  If  Sara  will  let  me,  I  shall  see  you  lor  a  few  days  in  tbe  course  i 
w.  month.  Direct  your  uezt  letter  to  S.  T.  C,  Oxibrd  Street,  BriaU 
Hy  love  to  your  dear  Mother  and  Sister,  and  believe  me  a^ctionate 
your  ever  faithful  friend, 

"  S.   T.   COLBBIDOS 

"  I  shall  write  to  my  Mother  and  Brothers  to-morrow." 
At  the  same  time  Mr.  C.  wrote  to  Mr.  Wade  in  terms  similar  to  d 
above,  adding  that  at  Matlock  the  lime  was  completely  Glled  up  wi 
•eeing  the  country,  eating,  concerts,  &c.  "  I  was  the  first  fiddle ;  n 
in  the  concerts — but  everywhere  else,  and  the  company  would  not  spa 
me  twenty  minutes  together.  Sanday  I  dedicated  to  the  drawing  t 
my  sketch  of  education,  which  1  meant  to  publish,  to  try  to  get 
school  1"  He  speaks  of  "  the  ttirice  lovely  valley  of  11am  ;  a,  vale  hnr 
with  beautiful  woods  all  round,  except  juat  at  its  entrance,  where,  i 
yrtu  stand  at  the  other  end  of  the  valley,  yon  see  a  bare  bleak  mounta 
standing  as  it  were  to  guard  tbe  entrance.  It  is  without  exception  tl 
most  beautiful  place  I  ever  visited."  •  •  •  He  concludes : — ' 
have  seen  a  letter  from  Mr,  William  Roscoe,  author  of  the  Life  of  L 
reozo  the  Magnificent ;  a  work  in  two  4to.  volumes  (of  which  the  who 
first  edition  sold  in  a  month) ;  it  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Edwards,  tl 
minister  here,  and  entirely  related  to  me.  Of  me  and  my  ctmipositioi 
he  writes'  in  terms  of  high  admiration,  and  concludes  by  desiring  M 
Edwards  to  let  him  know  my  situation  and  prospects,  and  saying  that 
I  would  come  and  settle  at  Liverpool,  he  thought  a  comfortable  situatlt 
might  be  procured  for  me.     This  day  Edwards  will  write  to  him." 

Whilst  at  Birmingham,  on  Tfcs  WiUdwri(mXora,^^.^-"iffl&'««» 
Oodaead  to  Mr.  Charles  Lloyd,  the  eVdesd.  «hv  o^  ^,.\i«^*i,».-o-'OT 


"  iknkcr  of  that  pki*.  Al  Mosely  tliey  met  agnin,  and  llie  rMult  of  u 
latercours^  for  a  few  iluye  together  was  un  ardent  desire  on  the  part  of 
Lluyii  (o  diimcalicate  liimself  pennaiiently  witli  a  man  wliot«  cnuvemi- 
tioD  was  la  him  a.  revelation  from  Heaven.  NotliJng,  however,  wks 
settled  on  lliis  occasion,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  relumed  lo  Bristol  in  iho 
beginning  ol  Sejjtember.     On  the  24th  of  September  he  wfil«a  to  Mr 


To  Mr.  Poole. 

'■  glib  Svpleqilnr,  I7M. 
"Mr    UEAK,    VERT   SEAR    PoOLE, 

"  The  heart  tlioroughly  penetrated  with  the  flame  of  virtuooa  frieod- 
■blp  ie  ill  a  state  of  glory ;  but  lest  it  should  be  exalted  above  measure, 
there  iu  given  to  it  a  thorn  in  tlie  lleah.  I  mean  timt  where  the  friend- 
ship of  any  poreon  forms  an  essential  part  of  a  man's  happineI^s,  he  will 
at  limes  be  pestered  with  the  little  jealousies  and  solicitudes  of  imbecile 
humanity.  Since  we  last  parted  I  have  been  gloomily  dreaming  that 
jou  did  not  leave  me  so  afibctlonately  an  yuu  were  wont  to  do.  Pardon 
this  liitleness  of  heart,  and  do  not  think  Ihu  worse  of  me  for  it.  Indeed 
my  soul  seems  so  mantled  and  wrapped  round  with  your  love  and  esteem, 
tluit  even  a  dream  of  Iceiog  but  the  smallest  fragment  of  it  makes  lue 
■hiver,  as  if  some  tender  part  of  my  nature  were  lell  uncovered  and  in 

"  Lost  week  I  received  a  letter  from  Lloyd,  informing  me  that  hi* 
parents  had  given  their  Joyful  concurrence  to  his  residence  with  me,  but 
that,  if  it  were  possible  that  I  could  be  absent  from  home  for  three  or 
four  days,  his  father  wished  particularly  to  see  me.  I  consulted  Mrs. 
Coleridge,  who  advised  me  to  go.  *  *  Accordingly  on  Saturday 
night  I  went  by  the  mail  to  Birmingham,  and  was  introduced  to  the 
lather,  who  is  a  mild  man,  very  libera!  in  his  ideas,  and  in  religion  an 
•ilegorizing  Quaker.  I  mean  that  all  the  apparently  irrational  |iarts  of 
his  sect  be  allegorizes  into  significations,  which  for  the  most  part  you  or 
I  might  assent  to.  We  became  well  acquainted,  and  he  exprcsiied  him* 
■elf  thankful  to  Heaven,  '  that  his  son  was  about  to  be  with  me.'  He 
said  be  would  write  to  me  concerning  money  matters,  after  bis  son  had 
been  some  time  under  my  roof. 

"  On  Tuesday  morning  I  was  surprised  by  a  letter  from  Mr,  Maurice, 
our  medical  attendant,  informing  me  that  Mrs.  C.  was  delivered  on  Mon- 
day, 19tb  September,  1796,  half-past  two  in  the  morning,  of  a  eon,  and 
that  both  she  and  the  child  were  uncommonly  well.  I  was  quite  anni- 
hilated with  the  suddenneoe  of  the  information,  and  retired  to  my  room 
to  address  myself  to  my  Maker,  but  I  could  only  offer  up  to  Iliui  tbe 
rfknce  of  Btupifiod  feelings.     I  hastened  home,  and  Charles  JJojd  i^ 
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'turned  vith  me.  When  I  fint  saw  the  child,  I  did  not  feel  that  tk 
Wid  overflowing  of  Hfiection  whiuh  t  eipeclfd.  I  looked  on  it  will 
meUoclioly  gaze  ;  my  mind  waa  intensely  contemplative,  and  my  he 
mdy  sad.  But  when  two  boun  after,  I  saw  it  at  ihe  bosom  of  iU  i 
tber — on  ber  a.rm — and  ber  eye  leirful  and  watching  ila  little  featnrei 
then  I  was  ihrilW  and  melted,  and  gave  it  the  kiss  of  a  Father.  * 
"^be  bttby  seems  strong,  and  tlie  old  nurse  has  over-persnaded  my  « 
to  discover  a  likeness  to  me  io  its  face,— no  great  compliment  to  d 
Ibr  in  Initb  I  have  seen  bajidsomer  Ixibica  in  my  lifetime.  Its  name 
David  Hartley  Coleridge.  I  hope  tlmt  ere  he  be  a  nail,  if  God  destii 
bira  for  continuance  in  this  life,  hia  head  will  bo  convinced  of,  and 
beart  eaturalcd  with,  the  truths  so  ably  supported  by  that  great  mur 
of  Christian  Philosophy. 

"  Charles  Lloyd  wins  upon  me  liourly ;  his  heart  is  uncommonly  pt 
his  af&ctions  delicate,  and  hie  benevolence  enlivened,  but  not  sickli 
by  sensibility,  lie  is  assuredly  a  man  of  great  genius ;  but  it  must 
in  a  lilc-a-ttle  with  one  whom  be  loves  and  esteems  tliat  his  colloqi 
powers  open  ;  and  this  arises  itot  from  reserve  or  want  of  simplicity, 
from  having  been  placed  in  aituationit  where,  for  years  together,  lie  i 
with  no  congeniaJ  loinds,  and  where  the  contrariety  of  bis  thoughts  i 
notions  to  the  thoughts  and  notions  of  tbose  around  him  induced 
necessity  of  habitually  suppressing  his  feelings.  His  joy  and  gratiti 
to  Heavfn  for  the  circumstance  of  hta  domestication  with  me,  t  < 
Marcely  describe  to  you  ;  and  I  believe  his  flxed  plans  are  of  be 
klways  with  me.  His  father  told  me,  that  if  he  saw  that  his  son  I 
formed  habits  of  severe  economy,  he  ahould  not  insi'st  upon  his  adopt 
ftny  profession,  as  then  bis  fair  share  of  his  (the  father's)  wealth  wo 
be  Buflicient  for  him. 

"  My  dearest  Poole,  can  you  conveniently  receive  Lloyd  and  me  in 
course  of  a  week  ?  I  have  much,  very  much,  to  say  to  you,  &nd  to  c 
suit  with  you  about;  for  my  heart  is  heavy  respecting  Derby,  and 
feelings  arc  so  dim  and  huddled,  that  though  I  can,  I  am  sure,  commu 
cale  them  to  you  by  my  looks  and  broken  sentencea,  ]  acareely  kn 
bow  to  convey  them  in  a  letter,  C,  Lloyd  also  wishes  much  to  know  j 
personally.  I  shall  write  on  the  other  side  of  the  paper  two  of  bis  a 
nets,  composed  by  him  in  one  evening  at  Birmingham.  The  lal 
of  them  alludes  to  the  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  which 
had  received  from  me.  Let  me  bear  from  you  by  poet  immediately,  i 
give  my  kind  love  to  your  sister  and  dear  mother,  and  likewise  my  l< 
to  that  young  man  with  the  soul-beaming  face,  which  1  recollect  mi 
better  than  I  do  hie  name."  (Mr.  Oeorge  Ward,  o/"  Oter  Slom 
"  God  bless  yon,  my  dear  friend,  and  believe  uie,  with  deep  aflbcti 
yours,  "  S.  T,  Coi.te.a»«.: 


The  reader  of  Coleridge's  Poems  will  remamher  the  beautiful  li 
Tb  a  young  Friend,  on  hu  proposing  to  donieslicale  wilh  the  Author. 
(P.  W.,  i.,  p,  246.)  The;  were  writlen  at  this  time,  and  nddreBBed  Ui 
Lloyd ;  and  it  may  be  easily  conceived  whut  a  deep  impre»aion  of  delight 
Lhey  would  make  on  a  mind  and  temperament  »  relinud  a:id  fuihuaiastic 
aa  his.  The  Sonnet  To  a  Friejtd  toho  inked  tunc  I  ffU  uhen  Ike  Nurse 
firs!  prese?Ued  my  injani  lo  me — (i.,  p.  26-2)  is  the  metrical  version  of  a 
pujiBage  in  tlie  foregoing  letter  A  abort  lime  before  the  birth  of  little 
ilartley  C,  Mr.  Southcy  had  returned  to  Brietol  (rum  Portugal,  and  waa 
in  lodgings  nearly  opposite  to  Mr.  Coleridge's  house  in  Oxford  Street 
There  had  been  a  quarrel  between  them  on  the  occasion  of  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  American  scheme,  which  was  fir^t  announced  by  Mr. 
SoLithey,  nod  he  and  Coleridge  had  ceased  to  have  any  intercourse.  But 
a  year's  absence  bad  disBipated  all  angry  feeling*,  and,  after  Mr.  C.'s 
return  from  Birmingham  in  the  end  of  September,  SoQlbey  look  the  first 
step,  and  eeut  over  a  slip  of  paper  with  a  word  or  two  of  conciliation.* 
This  was  immediately  followed  by  an  interview,  and,  in  an  hour's  time, 
these  two  lUtnordiDaty  yoBlha  wen  arm  in  mrm  tgain.  Tbef  wera, 
indeed,  of  essentially  opposite  tempera,  powers,  and  habits ;  yet  each 
well  knew  and  appreciated  the  ot^r, — perhaps  even  the  more  deeply 
bom  the  cqntraBt  between  them.  Circumsianees  separaled  them  in  after 
life ;  but  Mr.  Coleridge  recorded  bis  testimony  to  Bouthey's  chatacter  in 
.this  work,'  and  in  his  Will  referred  to  it  as  expressive  of  his  latest  coo- 
*ibtiona. 

Od  the  1st  of  November,  1796,  Coleridge  wrote  the  following  letter  to 


"  Mamt  causa  have  coocarred  to  prevent  m;  writing  to  yon,  but  aH 
together  they  do  not  amount  to  a  rtaton.  I  have  seen  a  Darrow-oecked 
bottle  so  full  of  water,  that,  when  turned  upside  down,  not  a  drop  bae 
fallen  out — something  like  this  has  been  the  case  with  me.  My  heatt 
baa  been  full,  yea,  crammed  with  anxieties  about  my  residence  near  you. 
I  BO  ardently  desire  it,  that  any  disappt^ntment  would  chill  all  my  bcnl- 
tiee,  like  the  fingers  of  death.  And,  entertaining  wishes  so  irrationally 
■trong,  I  Deeeasarily  have  day-mare  dreams  that  Mmething  will  prevent 

•  The  papsr  contained  a  sentence  in  English  from  SchiUei's  Conipiracj 
of  Fiesco  at  Genoa.  FUfko!  Pletko!  du  raunut  tinen  Plait  in  meimtr 
Bnut,  dtn  dai  Menidiengetclllechi,  dre^fadt  gfnomaien,.nidU  mdir 
.liMinn  temt.  Pieaco  <  Fiesco  [  thou  leiveit  a  void  in  my  bosom,  which 
Ik*  homsa  race,  tbiics'lold,  fill  never  fill  up.  Act  v.,  sc.  Ifl.  S.  C. 
tl  •  ek^.  ILL    8.  C. 
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It-ao  that,  lince  I  quitted  you,  I  have  been  glooinj  u  tlie  montb  which 
•fen  DOW  baa  begun  to  lower  and  rave  on  ua.  I  verily  believe,  or  ratber 
I  have  no  doubt,  that  I  abonld  have  mitten  to  you  withiu  tlie  period  of 
my  promise,  H I  had  not  pledged  myself  for  a  certain  gift  of  my  Muse  to 
poor  Tommy  ;  and,  ala«  I  the  has  been  too  '  aunk  on  the  ground  iu  dim- 
mest heavinCBB'  to  permit  me  to  trifle.  Yet,  intending  it  bouHy,  I 
deferred  my  letter  &-la^moJe  the  procreatinalor !  Ah !  me.  I  wcnder 
not  tbal  the  hours  fly  so  swiftly  by  me — for  tiiey  pass  anfreighted  with 
the  duties  which  they  came  to  demand  1 

"  *  *  *  I  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Dr.  Cbmpton,  and  received  from 
him  a  very  kind  tetter,  which  I  will  send  yon  in  the  parcel  I  am  about  to 
convey  by  Uillon. 

■*  My  Poems  are  come  to  a  second  edition — that  is,  the  first  edition  ia 
■old.  I  shall  alt«r  the  lines  of  the  Joan  of  Arc,  and  make  one  poem,  en- 
titled Progrtii  (f  European  lAberti/,  a  Vuiim ;  the  tirst  line,  "  Auspi- 
cious Revereuce !  hush  alt  meaner  song,"&.c,,aud  begin  the  volnme  with 
it.  Then  the  ChaUerlan ;  Pixies'  Parlor ;  Effusions  27  and  26;  To  a 
Ynuvg  Ass ;  nu  me  on  vihal  holy  ground ;  TV  Sigh ;  Epitaph  on  an 
Infanl ;  The  Man  of  Ross  ;  Spring  in  a  Yiliage ;  Edmund ;  Lines  leilh 
a  poem  on  the  French  Retioluiian.  Seven  Sonnets,  namely,  those  at  pp. 
45,  09,  60,  61,  64,  6S,  66.  Shurton  Bars;  My  Pensixe  Sara ;  Lowunu 
aur  prrtly  Col;  Religious  MusiTig) ;  these  in  the  order  I  have  placed 
them.  Then  another  title-page  with  Juvenilia  on  it,  and  an  advertise- 
ment signifying  that  the  Poems  were  retained  by  the  desire  of  some 
friends,  but  that  they  are  to  be  considered  aa  t«ing,  in  the  Author's  own 
(pinion,  of  very  inferior  merit.  In  this  sheet  will  be,  Absence;  La  Fayette; 
OenexMte;  Kosciusko;  Auliannai  Moon;  To  the  Xightingaie;  Imilatitm 
if  Spenser ;  A  Poem  luritlen  in  early  youth.  All  the  others  will  be  finally 
and  totally  omitted.  It  is  strange  that  in  the  Sonxl  to  Schiller  I  should 
have  written,  '  that  honr  I  would  have  wished  to  die — Lest  aught  more 
mean  might  stamp  me  marlal;'  the  bull  never  struck  me  till  Charles 
Lloyd  mentioned  iL  The  sense  la  evident  enough,  but  the  word  is  . 
ridiculo'uxly  anibigaona. 

**  Uoyd  is  a  very  good  fellow,  and  most  certainly  a  young  man  of  great 
genius.  He  desires  his  kindest  love  to  yon.  I  will  write  again  by  Mil- 
'  ton,  for  1  really  can  write  no  more  now,  I  am  so  depreased.  But  I  will 
fill  up  the  letter  with  poetry  of  mine,  or  Lloyd's,  or  Soutfiey's.  Is  your 
Sister  married  T  May  the  Almighty  Ueu  her  I  may  he  enable  her  to 
make  all  ber  new  fnends  as  pure,  and  mild,  and  amiable  as  herself  1 — I 
pny  in  the  Eervency  of  my  soul.    Is  yonr  dear  Mother  well  I    Hy  Glial 


TIk'  t<>li(i\v iuir  SoiiMot,  tr;in^cri!»(.'' 
hvfu  printtMi.  *  II  j)iits  in.*  lie  r^ays. 
faithtu  picture  of  my  feelings  on  ; 
Letter  to  Mr.  PooJe  of  24th  Sept  em  I 
remarkable  way  how  little  the  Unit: 
this  time,  operated  on  his  fundamcnti 

On  receicing  a  Letter  informi 

When  they  did  ^reet  me  F 
Weighed  d<»wn  my  spirit : 
Seeking  the  throne  of  grac 
No  heavenly  visitation  u|)v 
My  feeble  mind,  nor  cheer 
Ah  me  !  before  the  Eterny 
Th'  umjuiet  silence  of  con 
And  hopeless  feelings  :  my 
Trembled,  and  vacant  tean 
And  now  once  m«>ri?,  O  Loi 
Lover  t)f  souls  !  and  i?ro:in 
That,  ere  my  babo  ynuth's 
Thy  overshadowing  S|)irit 
And  he  be  born  agsiin,  a  ch 


It  was  not  till  the  Riimmcr  of  1797 
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tender  letter !  Indeed  1  did  not  deserve  bo  kind  a  udq  ;  but  by  thia  time 
jou  have  received  my  IhbI.  To  live  la  a  lieauliFul  country,  and  to  enure 
mjoelr  aa  mucb  as  possible  to  the  labiiTs  of  the  field,  have  been  for  thia 
year  put  my  dream  of  the  day,  my  aigli  at  midnighL  But  to  enjoy  these 
blessings  near  yon,  to  see  you  daily,  to  tell  you  alt  my  thoughts  in  lljeir 
first  birth,  and  to  hear  yours,  to  be  mingling  identities  with  you,  as  it 
were ! — the  vision- weaving  Fancy  has  indeed  often  pictured  anch  thlnga, 
but  Hope  never  dared  whisper  a  promise.  Disappointment  I  Diaappoint- 
tnantl  dash  not  from  my  Irembirog  hand  this  bowl,  which  almost  touch- 
es my  lips.  Envy  me  not  this  imiflbrtal  draught,  and  I  will  forgive  thee 
all  thy  persecutions!  Forgive  thee!  Impious  I  I  will  bleaa  Ihae, 
black-vested  minister  of  Optimism,  stem  pioneer  of  happiness ',  Thou 
Iwat  been  the  cloud  before  me  from  the  day  that  1  left  the  flesh-pota  of 
Egypt,  and  was  ted  through  the  way  of  a  wilderneaa — the  cloud  thai 
had  been  guiding  me  to  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  boney — the  milk 
of  innocence,  the  honey  of  friendship ! 

"  I  wanted  auch  a  letter  aa  yours,  for  I  am  very  unwell.  On  Wed- 
rtesday  night  I  was  seized  with  an  intolemble  pain  from  my  right  tem- 
ple to  the  tip  of  my  right  shoulder,  including  my  right  eye,  cheek,  jaw, 
and  that  aide  of  the  throat.  I  was  nearly  frantic,  and  ran  about  the 
house  almost  naked,  endeavoring  by  every  means  to  excite  sensation  in 
difierent  jiarts  of  my  body,  and  ao  to  weaken  the  enemy  by  creating  a 
diviaiijfi.  It  continued  from  one  in  the  morning  till  half-past  live,  and 
left  me  pale  and  fainty.  It  came  on  fitfully,  but  not  so  violently,  several 
times  on  Thursday,  and  began  severer  threats  towB/ds  night ;  but  1  took 
between  60  and  70  drops  of  laudanum,  and  sopped  the  Cerberus  just  as 
hia  mouth  began  to  open.  On  Friday  it  only  niggled,  as  if  the  Chief 
had  departed,  aa  from  a  conquered  place,  and  merely  left  a  small  garrison 
behind,  or  as  if  he  had  evacuated  the  Corrica,  and  a  few  straggling 
pains  only  remained.  But  this  morning  he  returned  in  full  force,  and 
his  name  in  IjCgion,  Giant-Fiend  of  a  hundred  hands,  with  a  shower 
of  arrowy  death-pangs  ho  transpierced  me,  and  tlien  he  became  a  Wolf 
and  lay  gnawing  my  bones ! — I  am  not  mad,  most  noble  Festus !  but  in 
sober  sadness  I  have  aufiered  this  day  more  bodily  pain  than  I  had  before 
a  conception  of.     My  right  cheek  has  certainly  been  placed  with  admi- 

'  rable  exactness  under  the  focus  of  some  invisible  burning-glass,  which 
concentrated  all  the  rays  of  a  Tartarean  sun.  My  medical  attendant 
decides  It  to  be  altogether  nervous,  and  that  it  origlnatea  either  in  severe 
application,  or  excessive  anxiety.  My  beloved  Puole,  in  excessive  anxi- 
ety I  believe  it  might  originate.  I  have  a  blister  under  my  right  ear, 
■ltd  I  take  26  drops  of  laudanum  every  Gve  haiu«.,\.'ne  e»He  «s&  «^«s 

gained  liy  wbicb  have  enabled  me  to  writft  Ui  ^5>a  \Sn»  fei^ViO^Q^-^*^ 


ou|icieiiuuus  lo  iniiiK  about  such  corresj 
tion  which  softens  the  heart  and  leads  to 
dear  sister  as  soon  as  I  am  quite  well,  an 
a  few  lines  to  her. 

(<  I  am  anxiouq  beyond  measare  to  be  i 
Ue.  I  would  it  were  poesible  to  get  a  tec 
is  ready  for  us.  I  wish  we  could  have  t 
large  house  for  the  winter.  Will  you  try 
us^ — aimple  of  heart,  physiognomically  ha 
cimnlgence.  That  last  word  is  a  new  o 
of  expression.  Vaccimnlgence !  I  am  p 
to  me  all  things  about  yourself;  where  I 
and  communication,  which  doubles  joy,  1 

"  Tell  me  whether  you  think  it  at  all  pc 
■  — .    You  know,  I  would  not  wi 

the  nail  of  my  great  toe  the  line  which  sh 
out  of  the  circle  of  the  most  trembling  del 
■hanks  to-morrow,  i  f  God  permit  me.  God 
Brother !  Beloved !  Sara's  best  love  and  L 
My  filial  love  to  your  dear  Mother.  Love 
often  think  of  thee ! 


Charles  Lloyd,  spoken  of  in  a  letter  of  d 
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bacn  ittracted  to  Cnleridge  by  tbe  fiscinBtion  of  his  discourse ;  tnd,  hlTlng 
besD  sdmitled  to  his  regard,  was  introduced  bj  biln  to  Lamb.  Uojrd  WM 
eodeired  both  to  Lamb  and  Coleridge  by  a  vrry  amitbte  disposition  ind  s 
peosiTB  cast  of  thought;  but  his  intellect  had  little  resemblance  to  that  of 
either.  He  wrote,  indeed,  pleasing  lersea  and  with  p'eai  facility,— 4 
facility  fatal  to  excellence;  but  hit  mind  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
fine  power  of  analysis  which  distinguishes  his  Xontfun  and  other  of  his 
later  compoeitiont.  Id  this  power  of  discriminating  and  distinguishing — 
carried  to  a  pitch  almost  of  painTulnese— Lloyd  has  scarcely  ever  been 
equalled,  and  his  poems,  though  rugged  in  point  of  versification,  will  be 
(bond  by  those  who  will  read  them  with  the  calm  attention  they  require, 
replete  with  critical  and  moral  suggestioos  of  the  highest  value." 

Besides  three  or  four  volumes  of  poetry  Mr.  Lloyd  wrote  novels : — Ed' 
muml  Olicer,  published  soon  after  he  became  acquainted  with  my  Father, 
»nd  babtl,  of  later  date.  Aner  his  marriage  he  settled  at  the  lakes.  At  Bib- 
thay"  (the  beautiful  river  Brathay  near  Ambleside),  says  Mr.  Dequincej, 
*'  lived  Charles  Lioyd,  and  he  could  not  in  candor  be  considered  a  common 
man.  He  was  somewhat  too  Rousseauiah,  but  he  had  in  conversation  very 
extraordinary  powers  for  analysis  of  a  certain  kind  applied  to  the  philoso- 
phy of  manners,  and  the  most  delicate  mianeea  of  social  life ;  and  his 
Translations  of  Alfieri,  together  wilh  his  own  poems,  show  bim  to  hare 
bMn  an  accomplished  scholar," 

My  Mother  has  often  told  me  how  amiable  Mr.  Lloyd  was  as  ii  youth  ; 
how  kind  to  her  little  Hartley  :  how  well  content  with  cottage  accommoda- 
tion; how  painfully  sensitive  in  alt  that  related  to  the  afiectioas.  [  remem- 
ber him  myself  as  he  was  in  middle  Life,  when  he  and  bis   excellent  wife 

'Were  most  friendly  to  my  brothem,  who  were  schoolfellows  with  their 
•ons.  1  did  not  at  that  time  fully  appreciate  Mr.  Lloyd's  intellectual  cha- 
racter, but  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  exceeding  refinement  and  sensi- 
bility roarkcd  in  his  countenance  and  manners  —{foi  be  was  a  gentleman 
of  the  old  school  without  its  furmality), — by  the  fluent  elegance  of  his 
discourse,  and,  above  all,  by  the  eloquent  patlios,  with  which  he  described 
his  painful  mental  experiences  and  wild  waking  dreams,  caused  by  a  de- 
ranged state  of  the  nervous  system.  Lt  cUi  noui  ntnd  toujaufi  la  bUiu 
qtf  il  imus  prodigut.  Nervous  derangement  is  a  Hear  price  to  pay  even 
for  genius  and  sensibility.  Too  often,  even  if  not  the  direct  eflect  of  these 
privilege,  it  is  the  accompanying  drawback  ;  hypochondria  may  almost 
be  called  the  intellectual  man's  malady. 

71k  Duke  d"  Ommd,  which  was  written  34  yean  befoA  its  publicatiou  ' 
in  1832,  that  is  in  1798,  soon  after  Mr.  Lloyd's  residence  at  Stowey,  has 
great  merit  as  a  dramatic  poem,  in  the  delineatinn  of  character  and  atalel 
of  mind;  the.  plot  is  forced  and  unnatural;  not  only  that,  but  what  is 
worse  in  point  of  effect,  it  is  tediously  subjective  ;  and  we  feel  the  actions 
of  the  piece  to  be  improbable  while  the  feelings  are  true  to  nature  ;  yet 

.  there  i*  tragic  effect  in  the  scenes  of  the  denouement.  1  understand  what 
it  was  in  Mr.  Lloyd's  mind  which  Mr.  Dequincey  calls  Ratuieauith.     Ha 


»  \t';i  to  r«'ll«'('tii)n.      Wii.it  is  \vi\  >tii 
I    ?  lirriiiiH',  wliix,,-  «'.iiiu-^l    ;iinl    >^i'i"tij) 
si.    IS   tin.'  piijfi.il  ♦■slr.iii^riin'iit  ">i"  Imt 
ijiiv.'res,  Jill  (•vrrwIii'liTiiiij;  miscrv,  wlii 
her  %  eath,  and    thuH,   thruu;;h   retnon 
guiltjr  persoEis  of  the  drama,  who  hiiv 
all  "  ouslaved,  nor  whoUv  vile."     Stro 
prcsentb  in  its  exhibition  of  the  feniah 
bratcd  ^/cnch  and  German  writers  ^ 
Men  wriit'i — I  have  heard  a  piiintcr  sa^ 
as  they  are.     Goethe's  Margaret   has  h 
Ophelia  ana  Desdeniona :  in  some  resp 
sweet  ointLicut  into  which  some  taint. 
Englishman  ot  Goethe's  genius   and  S( 
maiden,  whoL>  it  was  his  intention  to  n 
yet  lovely  ana  gentlo-heurted,  as  c;i|); 
poop  old  mothei  a  sleeping  potion.     **  1 
risk  ' — aflection  j^ives  the  wisdom  of  W\ 
be  but  the  simplicity  of  the  dove.     A 
that  such  an   act,  so   bold  and  undaug 
flower,  making  it  ••  put  on  darkness"  ui 
and  out-worn  faces."     In  Mr.  J^loyd's  y< 
Marchiocess,  who  tempts  and  \  ields  to  1 
part  in  the  end,  won  back  from  sin  by  g 
and  the  description  of  Julia  Villeneuve' 
characteristic  of  the  author,  that  I  cam 
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And  I,  were  educa^d  :  'twas  to  her 

As  the  whole  world.     Its  scanty  garden  plot, 

The  hum  of  bees  hived  there,  which  still  she  heard 

On  a  warm  summer's  day,  the  scent  of  flowers. 

The  honey-suckle  which  trailed  round  its  porch. 

Its  orchard,  field,  and  trees,  her  universe ! — 

I  knew  she  could  not  long  be  spared  to  me. 

Her  sufferings,  when  alleviated  best. 

Were  most  acute  :  and  I  could  best  perform 

That  sacred  task.    I  wished  to  lengthen  out, — 

By  consecrating  to  her  every  moment, — 

Her  being  to  myself !"  &c. 

"  Could  I  leave  her  ( — 
I  might  have  seen  her,— such  was  D'Ormond's  plea — 
Each  day.    But  who  her  evening  hours  could  cheer  ? 
Her  long  and  solitary  evening  hours  ?;— 
Talk  her,  or  haply  sing  her,  to  her  sleep  ? 
Read  to  her  ?    Smooth  her  pillow  ?    Lastly  make 
Morning  seem  morning  with  a  daughter's  welcome  ? 
For  morning's  light  ne'er  visited  her  eyes  ! — 
Well !  I  refused  to  quit  her !     D'Ormond  grew 
Absent,  reserved*,  nay  splenetic  and  petulant ! 
He  left  the  Province,  nor  has  he  once  sent 
A  kind  inquiry  so  t'  alleviate 
His  heavy  absence." 

Berito/a  is  Italian  in  form,  as  much  as  Wieland's  Oberan,  but  the  spi- 
rit is  that  of  the  Englishman,  Charles  Lloyd  ;  it  contains  the  sam^  vivid 
descriptions  of  mental  suffering,  the  same  reflective  display  of  the  lover's 
pa^ion,  the  same  sentiments  of  deep  domestic  tenderness  uttered  as  from  the 
heart  and  with  a  special  air  of  reality,  as  The  Duke  eTOrmand  and  the 
author's  productions  in  general.  The  versification  is  rather  better  than 
that  of  his  earlier  poems,  but  the  want  of  ease  and  harmony  in  the  flow 
of  the  verse  is  a  prevailing  defect  in  Mr.  Lloyd's  poetry,  and  often  makes 
it  appear  prosaic,  even  where  the  thought  is  not  so. 
-  This  pathetic  sonnet  is  one  of  a  very  interesting  set,  on  the  death  of 
Priscilla  Farmer,  the  author's  maternal  grandmother,  included  in  the  joint 
Tolume : 


it 


Oh,  She  was  almost  speechless  !  nor  could  hold 
Awakening  converse  with  me !    (I  shall  bless  ' 
No  more  the  modulated  tenderness 
Of  that  dear  voice  !)     Alas,  'twas  shrunk  and  cold 
Her  honor'd  face  !  yet,  when  1  som^X.  \c\  w^«^« 
Tlirough  her  haIf-open*d  eyeWds  «\ke  ^\^  ««.\A 


CHAPTER  IV. 

(From  Mr.  Wordsworth's  Stanzas  written  in  my  pocket-copy  of  Thom« 
ton's  Castle  of  Indolence.) 

'*  Wrru  him  there  often  walked  in  friendly  g^ise. 
Or  lay  upon  the  moss  by  brook  or  tree> 
'         A  noticeable  Man  with  large  grey  eyes, 
And  a  pale  face  that  seemed  undoubtedly 
As  if  a  blooming  face  it  ought  to  be ; 
Heavy  his  low-hung  lip  did  oft  appear, 
Deprest  by  weight  of  musing  Phantasy ; 
Profound  his  forehead  was,  though  not  severe : 
Yet  some  did  think  that  he  had  little  business  here : 

'*  Sweet  hea(Ven  forefend  !  his  was  a  lawiVil  right : 

Noisy  he  was,  and  gamesome  as  a  boy  ; 

His  limbs  would  toss  about  him  with  delight. 

Like  branches  when  strong  winds  the  trees  annoy. 

Nor  lacked  his  calmer  hours  device  or  toy 

To  banish  listlessness  and  irksome  care ; 

He  would  have  taught  you  how  you  might  employ 

Yourself;  and  many  did  to  him  repair, — 
And  certes  not  in  vain ;  he  had  inventions  rare.' 


»> 


PoR  Joeiah  Wade,  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  letters,  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  chapter,  were  written,  the  fine  portrait  of  Mr. 
Coleridge  by  Allston  (nearly  full  length,  in  oils),  was  painted  at  Rome, 
in  180^, — I  believe  in  the  spring  of  that  year.  Mr.  AUston  himself 
spoke  of  it,  as  in  his  opinion  faithfully  representing  his  friend's  features 
und  expression,  such  as  they  commonly  appeared.  His  countenance,  he 
added,  in  his  high  poetic  mood,  was  quite  beyond  the  painter's  art :  *'  it 
was  indeed  spirit  made  visible.** 

Mi.  Coleridge  was  thirty-three  years  old  when  this  portrait  was 
painted,  but  it  would  be  taken  for  that  of  a  man  of  forty.  The  youthful, 
eiren  boy  «h  look,  which  the  original  retained  for  some  years  after  boy* 

33* 


HIS   ininc   so  lavishly  poiin^d   ont  at  this  t 
Althoiigli  lie  lookod  rniich  (»1<1«m-  than  ho  \va 
over,  and  his  j)ers()n  tending  to  corj)u!cnry,  t 
of  bodily  t*ickncss  or   menial  decay,  but  i 
repose.    His  benignity  of  manner  placed  h 
ease;  and  inclined  them* to  listen  delighte 
which  he  began  to  discourse  on  some  hig 
were  conversational ;  he  seemed  to  dally  v 
ject  and  with  fantastic  images  which  bore 
thought  grew  deeper,  and  the  voice  deepc 
stream  gathering  strength,  seemed  to  bear  al 
Of^KMed  its  progress,  and  blended  them  with 
ayi^ay  among  regions  tinted  with  ethereal  col 
in  the  horizon  of  fancy.    Coleridge  was  w 
portions  of  Chrutabel^  then  enshrined  in  ma 
and  gave  a  bewitching  effect  to  its  wizard  11 
its  beauty  than  this  was  his  recitation  of  Ku 
the  passage — 

• 

A  damsel  with  a  dulcimer 
In  a  vision  once  I  saw : 

It  was  an  Abyssinian  mt 
And  on  her  dulcimer  she  ] 
Singing  of  Mount  Abora ! 
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height  he  might  seem  to  be  above  five  feet  eight  (he  was  in  reality  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  taller,  but  his  figure  was  of  an  order  which  drowns 
the  height)  ;  his  person  was  broad  and  full,  and  tended  even  to  corpu- 
lence :  his  complexion  was  fair,  though  not  what  painters  technically 
.  style  fair,  because  it  was  associated  with  black  hair :  his  eyes  were  large 
and  soft  in  their  expression ;  and  it  was  from  the  peculiar  appearance 
of  haze  or  dreaminess,  which  mixed  with  their  light,  that  I  recognised 
my  object  This  was  Coleridge.  I  examined  him  steadfastly  for  a 
minute  or  more :  and  it  struck  me  that  he  saw  neither  myself  nor  any 
other  object  in  the  street.  He  was  in  a  deep  reverie,  for  I  had  dis- 
mounted, made  two  or  three  trifling  arrangements  at  an  inn  door,  and 
advanced  close  to  him,  before  he  had  apparently  become  conscious  of  my 
presenc/e.  The  sodnd  of  my  voice,  announcing  my  own  name,-  first 
awoke  him ;  he  started,  and  for  a  moment  seemed  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand my  purpose  or  his  own  situation :  for  he  repeated  rapidly  a  number 
of  words  which  had  no*  relation  to  either  of  us.  There  was  no  mauvaise 
honie  in  his  manner,  but  simple  perplexity,  and  an  apparent  difficulty 
in  recovering  his  position  among  daylight  realities.  This  little  scene 
over,  he  received  me  with  a  kindness  of  manner  so  marked  that  it 
might  be  called  gracious. 

"  Coleridge  led  me  to  a  drawing  room  and  rang  the  bell  for  refresh- 
ments, and  omitted  no  point  of  a  courteous  reception.  He  told  me  that 
there  would  be  a  very  large  dinner  party  on  that  day,  which  perhaps 
might  be  disagreeable  to  a  perfect  stranger*;  but,  if  not,  he  could  assure 
me  of  a  most  hospitable  welcome  from  the  family.  I  was  too  anxious 
to  see  him,  under  all  aspects,  to  think  of  declining  this  invitation.  And 
these  little  points  of  business  being  settled,  Coleridge,  like  some  great 
river,  the  Orellana,  or  the  St.  Lawrence,  that  had  been  checked  and 
fretted  by  rocks  or  thwarting  islands,  and  suddenly  recovers  its  volume 
of  waters,  and  its  mijghty  music,  swept,  at  once,  as  if  returning  to  his 
natural  business,  into  a  continuous  strain  of  eloquent  dissertation,  cer- 
tainly the  most  novel,  the  most  finely  illustrated,  and  traversing  the  most 
spacious  fields  of  thought,  by  transitions  the  most  just  and  logical,  that 
it  was  possible  to  conceive." 

I  will  now  present  him  as  he  appeared  to  William  Hazlitt  in  the  Fe- 
bruary of  1798,  when  he  was  little  more  than  five  and  twenty  ;  and  this 
brings  him  back  to  the  period  of  his  life  at  which  the  present  Memoir 
concludes. 

"  It  was  in  January,  1798,  that  I  rose  one  morning  before  daylight,  to 
walk  ten  miles  in  the  mud,  to  hear  this  celebrated  person  preach. 
Never,  the  longest  day  I  have  to  live,  shall  I  have  such  another  walk  as 
this  cold,  raw,  comfortless  one'lj  in  the  winter  of  the  year  1798.     R  ya 


dea  impressioTtt  que  ni  fe  lemp'  ni  fes  drcnrulancxi pruivnl  fffacer.  Dusse- 
j'e  MLTe  1^1  Slicks  enJiers,  U  doux  lemps  de  ma  jeunesse  m  peul  rrr<ailrt 
pour  moi,  ni  t'effaeer  jnmais  dans  ma  m/moiTe,  When  I  got  there,  the 
organ  was  playing  the  hnndredth  psalm,  aod  when  it  was  done,  Mr. 
Coleridge  rose  and  gave  nut  his  text.  '  He  departed  again  into  a  mono- 
tain  AimfW/ aime.'  As  he  gave  out  (his  text  his  voice  'rose  like  ■ 
atreim  of  rich  dlstUIad  perfDrnw ;'  md  wben  be  omm  to  A*  lut  tMk 
trordg,  which  he.praooQiuad  loud,  deep,  wad  diatine^tt  MOowd  to  met 
who  wu  then  young,  u  If  die  NOBde  Ind  echoed  from  die  boOen  cf 
the  haman  bee^  and  u  if  Omt  prefer  night  hem  floated  .in  eolemn 
silence  through  the  wdyeiae.  The  Um  of  St  John  came  into  n^  niiid, 
of  Mie  crying  in  the  wildstnem,  who  had  hie  loine  ^rt  abotit,  aod  whoee 
food  xfta  locoati  and  wild  booef.  The  proadier  then  lanoebed  into  faia 
subject,  like  an  eagle  daUring  with  the  wind.  The  eennon  was  npda 
peace  and  war— ^pon  ehiiTch  and  elate- -not  their  allEaMa,  but  tUr 
•epantioi^-OD  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  the  spirit  of  Cbristiairitj,  not 
as  the  fame,  bnt  «a  oppoeed  to  one  another.  He  telked  of  those  wha 
had  inscribed  the  cross  of  Christ  on  banners  dripping  with  hnman  gore. 
He  made  a  poetical  and  pastoral  BscDTsion, — and  to  show  the  fatal 
efl^cts  of  war,  drew  a  striking  contrast  between  the  simple  shepherd 
boy,  driving  his  team  afieM,  or  sitting  nnder  the  hawthorn,  piping  to  his 
Sock,  as  though  he  should  riever  be  old,  and  the  same  poor  conntry  lad, 
crimped,  kidnapped,  brought  into  town,  made  drunk  at  an  alelioDae, 
turned  into  a  wretched  drnminer-boy,  with  his  hair  slicking  on  end  with 
powder  and  pomatum,  a  long  quene  at  his  bach,  and  tricked  out  in  the 
finery  of  the  profession  of  Uood.  • 

'  Such  were  the  nates  our  once  lored  poet  sung  f 

and  for  myself,  1  could  not  have  been  more  delighted  if  I  had  heard  the 
music  of  Ihe  spheres.  Poetry  and  Philosophy  bad  met  together.  Truth 
and  Genius  had  embraced,  nnder  the  eye  and  with  the  sanction  of  Reli- 
gion. This  was  even  bejrond  my  hopes.  1  fetumed  home  well  satisfied. 
The  Bun  that  was  still  laboring  pale  and  wan  through  the  sky,  obecnred 
by  thick  mists,  seemed  an  emblem  of  thegonieaiue ;  and  Ihe  cold  dank 
drops  of  dew,  that  hung  half  melted  on  the  beard  of  the  thistle,  had 
something  genial  and  refreshing  in  them." 

A  glowing  dawn  wnt  his,  but  noon's  full  blaze 

OI  ptrfcel  day  ne'er  fill'd  his  heav'n  with  radiance. 

Scarce  were  the  flow'reCa  on  their  stems  upraised 

When  sudden  shadows  cast  an  evening  gloom 

O'er  those  bright  skies  1 — yet  still  (hose  skies  were  lovely ; 
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Tbe  roses  of  the  morn  jtt  lingered  there 

When  Btara  began  to  peep, — nor  yet  exhaled 

Fresh  dew-drops  glittered  near  the  ({lowworm's  lamp, 

Aod  man;  a  snatch  of  lark-like  melody 

Birds  oT  tbe  shade  trilled  forth  'mid  plaintive  warbling. 


'*  Lo:\riiiiiL',  |>"\v< 
^Tt'o  uni.'li  f*\  :ill )  tiiM-^  \v. 
< )('  Icrvi.l  (•■•ll<>.|ii\ .  Sir'%, 
Ji'ho/f  i/ttirs  of  nuarif  dt. 
Even  to  thf  fixates  and  inl 
But  it  is  truf,  no  h*i»3,  tint 
And  witli  a  n;«lur:il  irl:idnp 
The  citadel  unconqiicroii, 
Wan  stronjj  to  ToHdw  the  d 

Wira  the  letter  of  Nov.  5,  which  cone 
cal  sketch  left  by  Mr.  Colcrid<ro*s  late 
the  present  time  I  can  carry  it  no  furtl 
1798,  my  Father  removed  with  his  wif< 
months  old,  to  a  cottajre  at  Stowey,  whi 
that  from  that  home,  in  company  witl 
went,  in  Septeml^er,   1798,  to  Germa 
months  in  that  country,  during  which  pf 
were  written.     Here,  however,  at  the  e 
I  may  best  introduce  the  remarks  whii 
which    have   been   jjiven,  re«|)ectin«j 
Morning    Post  and    The    Courier,   sp 
That  representation  has  been  excepted 
Editor  of  the  former  Paper  when  my  1 
prietor  of  the  other.     The  view  whic 
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without  giving  Mr.  Stuart's  account  of  ^matters  to  which  it  refers,  ex- 
tracted from  letters  by  him  to  Mr.  Coleridge's  late  Editor.  He  writes  as 
follows  from  Wykkam  Park,  on  the  7th  of  October,  1835. 

**  La  August,  1795, 1  began  to  conduct  The  Morning  Post,  the  sale  of 
which  was  so  low,  only  350  per  day«  that  a  gentleman  at  that  time  made 
a  bet  with  me  that  the  Paper  was  actually  extinct. 

"At  Christmas,  1797,  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Mackintosh, 
Coleridge  sent  me  several  pieces  of  poetry ;  up  to  the  time  of  his  going 
to  Germany,  about  12  pieces.*  Prose  writing  I  never  expected  from 
him  at  that  time.     He  went  to  Crermany  in  the  summer  of  1798. 

"  He  returned,  I  believe,  about  the  end  of  1799,=*  and  proposed  to  me 
to  come  to  I^ndon  to  reside  near  me,  and  write  daily  for  the  paper.  I 
took  lodgings  for  him  in  King  Street,  Covent  Garden.  The  Morning 
Post  then  selling  2,000  daily.  Coleridge  wrote  some  things,  particu- 
larly, I  remember.  Comments  on  Lord  Grenville's  reply  to  Buonaparte's 
Overtures  of  Peace,  in  January,  1800.  But  he  totally  failed  in  the  plan 
he  proposed  of  writing  daily  on  the  daily  occurrences." 

Mr.  Stuart  then  gives  three  short  letters  of  Mr.  C.'s,  showing  how 
often  he  was  ill  and  incapable  of  writing  for  the  paper,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  a  long  one  dated  Greta  Hall,  Keswick,  19th  July,  1800,  in  which 
he  promises  a  second  part  of  Pitt  and  Buonaparte,  but  speaks  of  it  as 
uncertain  whether  or  no  he  should  be  able  to  continue  any  regular  spe- 
cies of  employment  for  Mr.  S.'s  paper. 

After  noting  that  Mr.  C.  left  London  at  the  end  of  his  first  half  year's 
engagement,  Mr.  S.  brings  forward  more  letters,  containing  excuses 
on  account  of  illness,  but  promising  a  number  of  essays ;  two  on  the 
war,  as  respecting  agriculture ;  one  on  the  raising  of  rents  ;  one  on  the 
riots  (com  riots  in  1800)  ;  and  one  on  the  countenance  by  Government 
of  calumnies  on  the  King ; — promising  also  a  second  part  of  Pitt  and 
Buonaparte,  which  Mr.  S.  supposes  he  was  constantly  dunning  for,  the 
Character  of  Pitt,  published  in  I'he  M.  P.  early  in  1800,  having  made  a 
great  sensation  ;  proposing  a  letter  to  Sir  F.  Burdett  on  solitary  impri- 
sonment, and  that  all  these  should  be  published  in  pamphlets,  after  they 
had  been  divided  into  pieces,  and  published  in  the  M.  P.,  he  doubting 
whether  they  were  of  value  for  a  newspaper.  Some  of  these  essays 
appear  to  have  been  sent ;  it  is  not  specified  which  or  how  many. 

*  "  Short  pieces,'^  Mr.  Stuart  calls  them  in  the  Gent.'s  Mag.  But 
among  them  was  France,  an  ode,  which  was  first  published  in  the  M.  P. 
in  the  beginning  of  1798,  and  republished  in  the  same  Paper  some  yean 
afterwards,  and  must  have  helped  to  give  it  a  decent  poetical  reputation, 
I  think. 

»  Nov.  27,  1799. 
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«  Eariy  in  1807,**  Mr.  a  mjs,  « I  wu  oonfined  bgr  a  vkleiit 
Several  weeks  I  was  delirious,  uid  to  my  Mtonirimieiit,  when  I 
ed,  Pitt  waa  oat  of  placa^  and  Home  Tbohe  in  FuHament  I  did  mt 
reaume  the  condactof  tlie  Paper  till  the  ipring.  The  Paper  mdlkni 
loss  " 

The  next  letter,  dated  May,  1801,  Keawiek,  apeaka  of  ill  beahii,  ana 
**  the  habita  of  ineeolotioa  which  are  ita  wont  oonaequencea,"  fbrtiid- 
ding  him  to  rely  on  himaelf.  Mr.  S.  had  aolicited  htm  to  writa,  and 
offered  terma,  and  it  appears  that  he  did  form  a  new  engagement  for  the 
Paper  about  that  time.  In  a  letter  of  September,  1801,  he  aaya,  "  I  am 
nbt  BO  blinded  by  authorship  aa  to  believe  that  what  I  have  done  la  at  aD 
adequate  to  the  money  I  have  reoeived.**  Mr.  Stuart  then  prodooea  a 
letter  with  the  postmark  Bridgewater,  of  Jan.  19, 1802.  These  letteis 
show,  he  says,  that  in  July  and  October,  1800,  in  May,  1801,  on  the 
30th  of  September,  1801,  Coleridge  waa  at  Keswick,  that  in  Jannaiy, 
1802,  he  was  at  Stowey,  that  he  conld  not  tliereibre  have  malerlaUy 
contributed  to  the  success  of  Tlie  Morning  Post.  **  In  this  last  year,** 
says  Mr.  Stuart,  *'  his  Letters  to  Judge  Fletcher,  and  on  Mr.  Fox,  at 
Paris,  were  published.*'  The  former  were  not  published  till  1814.  The 
six  letters  appeared  in  The  Courier  on  Sept.  20th,  29th,  Oct  2l8t, 
Nov.  2d,  I)cc.  3d,  6th„9th,  and  10th.  The  latter  appeared  on  the  4th 
and  9th  of  Nov.,  1802.  Mr.  Stuart  speaks  of  it  as  a  mistake  in  those 
who  have  supposed  that  the  coolness  of  R)x  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
was  occasioned  by  his  ascribing  this  '*  violent  philippic,"  as  Lamb 
called  it,  to  him  (Sir  James).  **  On  those  to  Judge  Fletcher,"  he  says, 
*<  and  many  other  such  essays,  as  being  rather  fit  for  pamphlets  Uum 
ncfwspapers,  I  did  not  set  much  value.  On  this  subject  hear  Coleridge 
himself  in  a  letter  dated  June  4th,  1811,  when  he  was  engaged  with  Mr. 
Street.  **  Freshness  of  effect  belongs  to  a  newspaper,  and  distinguishes 
it  from  a  literary  book :  the  former  being  the  Zenith  and  the  latter  the 
Nadir,  with  a  number  of  intermediate  degrees,  occupied  by  pamphlets, 
magazines,  reviews,  die.  Besides,  in  a  daily  paper,  with  advertisements 
proportioned  to  its  large  sale,  what  is  deferred  must  four  times  in  &ye  be 
extinguished.  A  newspaper  is  a  market  for  flowers  and  vegetables, 
rather  than  a  granary  or  conservatory ;  and  the  drawer  of  its  Editor  a 
common  burial  ground,  not  a  catacomb  for  embalmed  mummies,  in 
which  the  defunct  are  preserved  to  serve  in  after  times  as  medicines  for 
tho  living."  This  freshness  of  effect  Coleridge  scarcely  ever  gave  to 
either  The  Morning  Post  or  the  Courier,  He  was  occasionally  in  Lon- 
don during  my  time,  in  The  Morning  Post  it  is  true,  but  he  never  gave 
the  daily  bread.  He  was  mostly  at  Keswick.  ♦  ♦  ♦  *  A 
few  months  in  1800,  and  a  few  weeks  in  1802,  that  was  all  the  time  hs 
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ever  waited  on  The  Morning  t'tat,  and  ae  for  The  Courier,  it  Bccepted' 
hia  profifared  tervicea  aa  a  favor  done  to  him,"  &c. 

After  speaking  again  of  the  former  paper,  he  says,  "  I  could  give 
man;  more  reasons  for  its  rise  than  those  I  gave  in  ray  (brmer  letter, 
and  among  others  I  would  inclode  Coleridge's  occasional  writings, 
though  to  them  I  would  not  set  down  more  than  one  hundredth  partof 
the  cause  of  eiiccees,  much  an  I  esteenied  his  writings  and  much  as  I 
would  have  given  for  a  ri'gular  daily  assislance  bj  him.  But  he  never 
wrote  a  thing  I  reqneaicd,  and,  I  think  I  may  add,  he  never  wrote  a  thing 
I  expected,  In  proof  of  this  he  promised  me  at  my  earnest  and  endieaa 
request,  the  character  of  Buonaparte,  which  he  himself,  at  first  of  hia 
own  mere  motion,  had  promised ;  he  promised  It  leiter  after  letter,  year 
after  year,  for  tert  years  (hist  for  The  Courier),  yet  never  wrote  IL 
Could  Coleridge  and  I  place  ourselves  thirty-eight  years  back,  and  be  be 
BO  far  a  man  of  business  as  to  write  three  or  four  hours  a  day,  (here  is 
nothing  I  would  not  pay  fur  his  assistance.  1  would  take  him  into  part* 
nership"  (which,  I  think,  my  Father  would  have  declined),  **  and  I 
wonld  enable  him  to  make  a  large  fortune.  To  write  the  leading  para- 
graph of  a  newspaper  1  would  prefer  him  to  Mackintosh,  Burke,  or  any 
man  I  ever  heard  of.  His  observations  not  only  were  confirmed  by  good 
sense,  but  displayed  eitensive  knowledge,  deep  thought,  and  well 
grounded  foresight ;  they  were  so  brilliantly  ornamented,  so  classically 
delightful.  They  were  the  writings  of  a  Scholar,  a  Gentleman,  and  a 
Statesman,  without  personal  sarcasm  or  jlli'jeralily  of  any  kind,  fint 
when  Cderidge  wrote  in  his  study  without  being  pressed,  he  wandered, 
and  lost  hiraselC  He  ahonld  always  have  had  the  printer's  devil  at  his 
elbow  with  "  Sir,  the  printers  want  copy." 

"  So  br  then  with  regard  to  The  Muming  Post,  which  I  finally  left  Id 
AngusI,  1603.  Throughout  the  last  year,  during  my  mosl  rapid 
success,  Coleridge  did  not,  I  believe,  write  a  line  for  me.  Seven  months 
afterwards  I  find  Coleridge  at  Portsmouth,  on  his  way  to  Malta."  Mr. 
Stuart  proceeds  to  state  that  Hr.,C.  returned  to  England  in  the  summer 
of  1806,  that  in  1807  be  was  engaged  with  hia  Play  at  Druiy  Lane 
Theatre,  early  in  1808  gave  his  lectures  at  thi>  Royal  Institution,  at  the 
end  of  that  year  began  his  plan  of  The  Friend,  which  took  him  up  tilt 
towards  the  end  of  1809 — in  1811  proposed  to  write  for  The  Cmirier  on 
a  salary.  Mr.  Stuart  mentions  that  the  Essays  on  the  Spaniards  were 
sent  in  the  end  of  1809  by  Mr.  Coleridge,  as  some  return  for  sums  he 
had  expended  on  his  account,  not  on  his  (Mr.  Stuart's)  solicitation.  He 
Bays  that  Mr.  C.  wrote  in  TheCourier  for  his  own  convenience,  his  other 
literary  projects  having  biled,  and  that  he  wrote  for  it  against  the  will 
oT  Hr.  Street,  the  Editor,  who,  in  accepting  his  services,  only  yielded  tn 
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Mb  (Mr.  S.'s)  sugrgestioiui.  "  The  dmner^  he  aayB,  *  required  no  i^ 
fistance.  It  was,  and  had  long  been,  the  evening  paper  of  the  hjghoa 
circulation."  In  another  letter,  dated  7th  September,  1836,  he  speeloi 
thna :  '*  The  Cpurier  indeed  eold  8000  daily  for  aome  years,  bat  when 
Street  and  I  purchased  it  at  a  good  price  in  June,  1799,  it  sold  nemxtj 
2000,  and  had  the  reputation  of  Belling  more.  It  was  the  apoetasy  of 
The  Sun  in  1803,  Street's  good  management,  its  early  intelligeiice^  and 
the  importance  of  public  events,  that  raised  The  Courier/*  In  the  nine 
letter  he  says,  **  Could  Coleridge  have  written  the  leading  pangimph 
daily  his  services  would  have  been  invaluable,  but  an  occasicmal  eeaay 
or  two  could  produce  little  eflfect.  It  was  early  and  ample  aooonnti  of 
domestic  occurrences,  as  Trials,  Executioos,  dtc.,  Ac ;  ezdusively  early 
Irish  news;  the  earliest  French  news;  full  Pftrliamentaiy  Defaatos; 
Corn  Riots  in  1800 ;  Procession  proclaiming  Peace ;  the  attack  on  the 
filing  by  Hatfield  at  the  Theatte ;  the  arreet  of  Arthur  O'Connor,  re- 
specting which  I  was  examined  at  the  Privy  Council :  it  Was  the  earli- 
est and  fullest  accounts  of  such  things  as  these,  while  the  other  papers 
were  negligent,  that- raised  The  Morning  Post  from  360,  when  I  took  it 
in  August,  1795,  to  4500,  when  I  sold  it  in  August,  1803,  and  then  no 
other  daily  morning  paper  sold  above  3000.  It  was  unremitting  atten- 
tion and  BucceRs  in  gi^^ing  the  best  and  earliest  accounts  of  oocurrences 
that  made  The  Morning  Post,  and  not  the  writings  of  any  one,  though 
good  writing  is  always  an  important  feature.  I  have  known  the  Paper 
served  more  by  a  minute,  picturesque,  lively  account  of  the  ascension  of 
a  balloon  than  ever  it  was  by  any  piece  of  writing.  There  is  a  great 
diiTirence  among  newspapers  in  this  respect.  Most  of  the  Sunday 
Papers,  calling  themselves  iVezrspapers,  have  no  news,  only  political 
essays,  whifh  are  read  by  the  working-classes,  and  which  in  those 
papers  produce  astonishing  success.'*  In  other  letters  he  says :  ^  The 
reputation  of  the  writings  of  any  man,  the  mere  reputation  of  them, 
would  not  serve,  or  in  the  very  slightest  degree  serve,  any  daily  news- 
paper." "  Mackintosh's  reputation  as  apolitical  writer  was  then  much 
higher  than  that  of  Coleridge,  and  he  ms  my  brother-in-law,  known  to 
have  written  for  the  Paper,  especially  during  one  year  (1796-6),  and  to 
be  on  good  terms  with  me,  yet  I  must  confess  that  even  to  the  reputation 
of  his  writing  for  the  Paper  I  never  ascribed  any  part  of  its. success." 

It  does  not  appear  from  Mr.  Stuart  how  many  essays  in  all  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge contributed  to  the  Morning  Post  and  the  Courier.      Mr.  C.  him- 
self mentions  several  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  this  work.    All  these 
have  been  copied,  and  will  be  republished  hereafter.    I  happen  to  pooooM 
also  bis  contributions  to  T^  Courin  in  1811.    They  are  numerooa, 
iboagh  not  daily;  if  wY»l  I  \va\e^oTm^\vQitnca<^^^J&%Q^  for  that  yev. 
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which  I  have  now  no  means  of  ascertaining.  The  critique  on 
first  appeared  in  that  paper,  I  believe  in  1816.  Mr.  Stuart  admits  tbmi 
some  of  the  poems  published  by  Mr.  C.  in  The  Morning  Past^  before  b/« 
going  to  Germany,  made  a  **  great  impression ;"  that,  on  Mr.  C.'s  pro- 
posing "  personally  on  the  spot  and  by  daily  exertion  to  assist  him  in  the 
conduct  of  the  paper,"  he  ^  grasped  at  the  engagement,"  and  **  no  donbt 
solicited"  him  '*  in  the  most  earnest  maAner  to  enter  npon  it ;"  that  his 
"  writings  pnduced  a  greater  effect  in  The  Morning  Post  than  any 
others."  In  his  letter  of  September  19, 1835,  Mr.  S.  says,  **  The  most 
remarkable  things  Coleridge  published  in  The  Morning  Post,  were  Tl« 
DeviVs  Thoughts  and  the  Character  of  Pitt,  Each  of  these  made  a 
sensation,  which  any  writings  unconnected  with  the  news  of  the  day 
rarely  did."  Elsewhere  he  says,  "  Several  hundred  sheets  extra  were 
sold  by  them,  and«the  paper  was  in  demand  for  days  and  weeks  after- 
wards. Coleridge  promised  a  pair  of  portraits,  Pitt  and  Buonaparte.  I 
could  not  walk  a  hundred  yards  in  the  streets  but  I  was  stopped  by 
inquiries,  *  When  shall  we  have  Buonaparte  7*  One  of  the  most  eager 
of  these  inquirers  was  Dr.  Moore,  author  of  Z«/i/co."  In  the  letter  men- 
tioned just  above  he  says,  '*  At  one  time  Coleridge  engaged  to  write 
daily  for  The  Courier  on  the  news  of  the  d^y,  and  he  did  attend  very 
regularly  and  wrote ;  but  as  it  was  in  the  spring,  when  the  paper  was 
overwhelmed  with  debates  and  advertisements  (and  Street  always  prefer- 
ring news,  and  a  short  notice  of  it  in  a  leading  paragraph,  to  any  writing, 
however  brilliant),  little  or  nothing  that  he  wrote  was  inserted,  from  want 
of  Koom.  Of  this  he  repeatedly  complained  to  me,  saying  that  he  would 
not  continue  to  receive  a  salary  without  rendering  services.  I  answered, 
*  Wait  till  Pariiament  is  up ;  we  shall  then  have  ample  room*,  and  shall 
be  obliged  to  you  for  all  you  can  give  us.'  When  Parliament  rose  Cole- 
ridge disappeared,  or  at  least  discontinued  his  services." 

The  time  here  spoken  of  was  in  June,  1811.  In  April  he  had  pro* 
posed  to  Mr.  Stuart  a  particular  plan  of  writing  for  The  Courier,  and,  on 
May  6,  he  writes  to  that  gentleman,  that  he  had  stated  and  particularized 
this  proposal  to  Mr.  Street,  ana  **  found  a  full  and,  in  all  appearance,  a 
warm  assent"  Mr.  Street,  he  says,  ^  expressed  himself  highly  pleased, 
both  at  the  thought  of  my  assistance  in  general,  an(i  with  the  specific 
plan  of  assistance.  There  was  no  doubt,  he  said,  that  it  would  be  of 
great  service  to  the  paper." 

Mr.  Stuart  has  been  oflfended  at  Mr.  Coleridge's  saying  that  he  "  em- 
ployed the  prime  and  manhood  of  his  intellect  in  these  labors,"  namely, 
for  the  Papers ;  that  they  **  added  nothing  to  his  fortune  or  reputation ;" 
that  the  **.  industry  of  the  week  Supplied  the  necessities  q»^  >3cANn^^iJr 
This  he  has  considered  as  a  reproach  to  VumseVl,  a.iA^ca  ^ti\w^^  ^so^«  ^ 
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not— Mr.  Stout  himidf  mw  that  it  mm  not— eo  iBteaded;  Mr.  Gbto^ 
ridge*8  only  object  waa,  to  abow  that  he  had  not  altogether  aoffisrad  Ui 
talenta  to  ^  rtiBt  away  withoat  any  eflkieot  eiertioa  for  hit  own  good  or 
that  of  his  feUow-creataiea ;"  that  he  had  kbored  nwre  than  wnnU 
appear  from  the  number  and  aise  of  the  hooka  he  had  prodiwed,  and,  m 
whatever  he  wrote,  had  aimed  not  merely  to  aapply  hie  own  temponJ 
wants,  but  to  benefit  hia  readera  fay  bringing  high  principlea  in  view. 
^  For,  while  cabbage-afalka  rot  in  dunghills,**  says  he,  in  a  letter  Id  the 
late  Editor  of  Tks  Mmdng  Pott^  **  I  will  never  write  what,  or  for  what, 
I  do  not  think  right.  AU  that  prudence  can  justiff  is  not  to  write  what 
at  certain  times  one  may  yet  think."  But  Mr.  Stuart  thought  that  the 
Public  wouM  dmw  inforeo^ea  from  Mr.  C.*b  language  ii^nrioua  to  hiOK 
self,  though  it  was  not  meant  of  him ;  and  hence  he  gave  the  details 
which  I  have  thooght  it  right  to  bring  forward.  I  have  no  donbC  that 
Mr.  Coleridge  had  an  exaggerated  impression  of  the  amount  of  his 
hibors  for  The  Morning  Pott  and  The  Courier,  and  that  when  he  iiaid 
that  he  had  raised  the  sale  of  the  former  from  a  low  number  to  7000 
daily,  he  mistook  the  sale  of  the  latter,  which,  Mr.  Stuart  admits,  may 
have  been  7000  per  day  in  1811,  when  he  wrote  for  it  constantly,  with 
that  of  The  Mftming  Post,  which  never  sold  above  4600.  Mr.  Stuart 
says  truly, ''  Coleridge  had  a  defective  memory,  from  want  of  interest  in 
common  things ;"  and  of  this  he  brings  forward  a  strong  instance.  I 
think  my  Father's  example  and  experience  go  to  prove  that  newspaper 
reading  must  ever  be  more  or  less  injurious  to  the  public  mind ;  high 
and  careful  writing  for  the  daily  journal  will  never  answer :  who  could 
furnish  noble  views  and  a  refined  moral  commentary  on  public  events 
and  occurrences  every  day  of  the  week,  or  even  every  other  day,  and 
obtain  a  profxtriinnate  recompense  7  On  the  other  hand,  a  coarse  or  low 
sort  of  writing  on  the  important  subjects,  with  which  the  journal  deals, 
must  do  mischief.  No  one  will  deny  that  the  character  of  Mr.  C.'s  arti- 
cles was  such  as  he  has  described ;  he  would  naturally  be  more  alive  to 
marks  of  the  impression  made  by  what  h^  wrote  in  particular  than  any 
one  else,  even  the  Editor ;  and  men  are  apt  to  judge  of  their  labors  by 
intensity  as  much  as  by  quantity.  He,  perhaps,  expended  more  thought 
on  some  of  those  essays,  of  which  Mr.  Street  and  even  Mr.  Stuart  thought 
lightly,  than  would  have  served  to  furnish  a  large  amount  of  ordinary 
serviceable  matter.  Mr.  Stuart*  observes,  *'  He  never  had  a  prime  and 
manhood  of  intellect  in  the  sense  in  which  he  speaks  of  it  in  the  Lit. 
Biography.  He  had,  indeed,  the  great  mind,  the  great  powera,  but  he 
could  not  use  them  for  the  press  with  regularity  and  vigor.*    He 


« *'  He  never  could  write  a  thing  that  was  immediately  required  of  him,** 
S|fS  Mr.  S.f  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  of  May,  1838.     "  The  thought 
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always  ill.*'    This  may  have  boen  troQ ;  yet  it  waa  during  what  ougM 
to  have  been  the  best  years  of  his  life  that  he  wrote  for  the  Papers,  anc( 
doufbtless,  what  he  did  produce  helped  to  exhaust  his  scanty  stocli 
of  bodily  power,  and  to  prevent  him  from  writing  as  many  books  as  \m 
might  have  done,  had  circumstances  permitted  him  to  use  his  pen,  not 
fdr  procuring  '*  the  necessities  of  the  week,"  but  in  the  manner  most 
congenial  to  his  own  mind,  and  ultimately  most  useful  to  the  public. 
**  Such  things  as  The  Morning  Post  and  money,"  says  Mr.  S.,  in  the 
*  GeiUleman^s  Magazine^  "  never  settled  upon  his  mind."    I  believe  that 
such  things  unseUled  his  mind,  and  made  him,  as  the  lampooner  said, 
with  a  somewhat  difiercnt  allusion,  **  Like  to  a  man  on  double  business 
bound,  who  both  neglects."    This  was  a  trouble  to  himself  and  all  con- 
nected with  him.     Le  del  nous  vend  loujo^irs  les  hiens  quHl  nous  prod'gu$^ 
may  be  applied  to  my  poor  father  emphatically. 

In  regard  to  the  remuneration  he  received,  I  do  not  bring  forward  the 
particulars  given  by  Mr.  Stuart  of  his  liberal  dealing  with  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge, simply  because  the  rehearsal  of  them  would  be  tedious,  and  could 
answer  no  end.  Such  details  may  be  superseded  by  the  general  declarv 
tion,  that  I  believe  my  Father  to  have  received  from  Mr.  Stuart  far  more 
than  the  market  value  of  his  contributions  to  the  Papers  which  that  gen- 
tleman was  concerned  in.  Mr.  Stuart  says  that  he  "  paid  at  the  time 
as  highly  as  such  writings  were  paid  for,"  and  to  Mr.  Coleridge's  satis- 
faction, which  my  Father's  own  letters  certainly  testify;  and  concludes 
the  account  of  sums  advanced  by  him  to  Mr.  C.  when  he  was  not  writing 
for  tlie  paper,  by  sajring  that  he  had  '*  at  least  7002.  of  him  besides  many 
acts  of  kindness."  A  considerable  part  of  this  was  spent  on  stamps  and 
paper  for  The  Friend;  two  hundred  of  it  was  given  after  the  publication 
of  the  Biographia  Liierttria. 

Mr.  Coleridge  expressed  his  esteem  for  Mr.  Stuart  and  sense  of  hfs 
kindness  very  strongly  in  letters  to  himself,  but  not  more  strongly  than 
to  others.  He  speaks  of  him  in  a  letter  written  about  the  beginning  of 
1809,  addressed  to  a  gentleman  of  the  Quaker  persuasion  at  Leeds,  as 
^  a  man  of  the  most  consummate  knowledge  of  the  world,  managed  by  a 
thorough  strong  and  sound  judgment,  and  rendered  innocuous  by  a  good  . 
heart" — as  a  **  most  wise,  disinterested,  kind,  and  constant  friend."  In  a 
letter  to  my  Mother,  written  on  his  return  from  Malta,  he  says,  ''  Stuart 
is  a  friend,  and  a  friend  indeed."  *  ^ 

I  have  thought  it  right  to  bring  forward  these  particulars — (I  and 
those  equally  concerned  with  myself) — not  only  out  of  regard  to  truth 

of  compulsion  disarmed  him.  I  could  name  other  able  literary  men  in  this 
onfortunate  plight.*'  One  of  the  many  (pxNinds  of  argument  against  thf 
sole  profession  of  literature. 
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And openneflB, Uwt  the  kngntge of  Uus  work  re^ieetiiig  TheMamS^ 
PoMt  and  THb  CouHer  may  not  be  interjireled  in  toy  wmy  eontnuj  te 
fiu^  which,  I  ttdnk,  it  nmi  not  be ;  bat  ako  in  gntknde  to  a  aaa  win 
was  eerviceable  and  friendly  to  my  Father  during  many  years  of  liie 
life ;  who  appreeiated  his  merits  as  a  prariB  writer  when  they  w6ni  -not 
generally  known  and  acknowledged;  and  by whoee  aid. his  priBBlfi 
prose  work,  The  Friendj  was  ^brongfat  before  thtf  pnbKc^  I  do  not  obm* 
plain  in  the  least  of  his  atatiDg  the  fiicts  of  my  Fither's  newqiaper 
writings ;  in  the  marwer  in  wliich  this  was  done— as  was  pointed  out  at 
the  time — there  too*  something  to  comphdn  of.  Let  me  add  that  I  eoo- 
sider  his  representation  of  my  Father's  feelings  on  certain  occasions 
altogether  incredible,  and  deeply  regrpt  these  pjecee  of  bad  coostming, 
dictated  by  resentment,  in  one  who  was  once  so  tmly  his  friend. 

My  Father  certainly  does  not  assert,  as  Mr.  Stnart  represents  him  as 
having  asserted  in  the  LUerary  Bkgrajihif^  that  he  "  nmde  the  fortunes 
of  The  Morning  Post  and  The  Courier^,  and  was  inadequately  paid.*" 
He  speaks  of  his  writings  as  having  been  in  furtherance  of  OotemmenL 
I  have  no  doubt  he  thought  they  were  serviceable  to  Government  and 
to  his  country,  and  that  while  they  brought  upon  him  the  enmity  of 
tiie  anti-ministerial  and  Bnonaparteau  party,  and  every  possible  liindrance 
to  his  literary  career  which  the  most  hostile  and  contemptuous  criticism 
of  a  leading  journal  could  efllect,  they  were  unrewarded  in  any  other 
quarter.  There  was  truth  in  one  half  of  Hazlitt^s  sarcasm,  "  his  poli- 
tics turned — hui  not  to  account"  " From  Government,  or  the  friends  of 
Government ! "  says  Mr.  Stuart  "  Why,  Coleridge  was  attacking  Pitt 
and  Lord  Grenville  in  1800,  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  Government. 
In  1801,  when  the  Addingtons  came  into  power,  he  wrote  little  or  nothing 
in  The  Marn'nifr  Post;  in  the  autumn  of  1802  he  wrote  one  or  two  able 
essays  against  Buonaparte  in  relation  to  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  and  he 
published  in  that  paper,  at  that  time,  a  letter  or  two  to  Judge  Fletcher." 
This  last  sentence  is  a  double  mistake,  as  I  have  already  shown.  **  At 
that  time  the  newspaper  press  generally  condemned  the  conduct  of  Buo- 
naparte in  the  severest  manner ;  and  no  part  of  it  more  severely  than 
The  Morning  Post  by  my  own  writings.  Cobbett  attacked  Fox,  Sic., 
but  Tiie  Morning  Post  was  the  most  distinguislied  on  this  subject,  and 
the  increase  of  its  circulation  was  great.  The  qualified  opposition  to 
Government  was  not  given  to  Pitt's  ministry,  but  to  Addington*s.  To 
Pitt  The  Morning  Post  was  always,  in  my  time,  decidedly  oppoeed.  1 
supported  Addington  against  Buonaparte,  during  the  Peace  of  Amiens, 
witli  all  my  power,  and  in  the  summer  of  1803  Mr.  Estcourt  came  to  me 
with  a  message  of  thanks  from  the  prime  minister,  Mr.  A.*oflfering  any-> 
tbiog  I  wished.    I  dccUned  iVie  offei.    V\.  >k%.^  xwA.  \S\  tba  summer  of 
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1804,  a  y<'Mr  :ilU!.-  I  had   Ic'l  'ric  Miming  Post  that,  in  The  Courier,    j 
supported  Pitt  against  Buonaparte,  on  the  same  grounds  I  had  supporte<i 
Mr.  Addington,  Pitt  having  ^)ecome  again  prime  minister,  to  protect 
Lord  Melville  against  the  fifth  clause.     Coleridge  confuses  things.    The 
qualified  support  of  the  ministry,  he  alludes  to,  applies  wholly  to  The 
Courier.*^    I  do  not  see  the  material  discrepancy  between  this  statement 
and  my  Father's,  when  he  says  The  Morning  Post  was  "  anii-ministericUt 
indeed,  but  with  far  greater  earnestness  and  zeal,  both  anti-jacobin  and 
anti-gallicAn,"  and  that  it  proved  a  far  more  useful  ally  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  most  important  objects,  in  consequence  of  its  being  generally 
considered  moderately  anti-minislerialy  than  if  it  had  been  tlie  avowed 
eulogist  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  "  that  the  rapid  increase  in  the  sale  of  Hie  Morn- 
ing Post  is  a  pledge  that  genuine  impartiality  with  a  respectable  portion 
of  literary  talent  will  secure  the  success  of  a  newspaper  without  minis- 
terial patroiiagey^  and  that  from  "  the  commencement  of  the  Addington 
administratvm^^  whatever  he . himself  had  written  "in   The  Morning 
Post  or  Courier  was  in  defence  of  Government."    In  the  preceding  par 
ragraph  he  argues  that  neither  Mr.  Percival  nor  "  the  present  adminis- 
tration "  pursued  the  plans  of  Mr.  Pitt 

In  what  degree  my  Father's  writings  contributed  to  the  reputation  and 
success  of  The  Morning  Post  cannot  at  this  distance  of  time  be  precisely 
settled.  It  must  indeed  be  difficult  to  say  what  occasions  success  in  such 
enterprises,  if  Mr.  Stuart's  own  brother  could  attribute  that  of  The 
Morning  Post  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  "  though  with  less  reason  even 
than  if  he  had  ascribed  it  to  Coleridge."  The  long  story  told  to  show 
that  booksellers  were  not  aware  of  Mr.  C.'a  having  produced  any  efl^t 
on  the  paper,  and  when  they  set  up  a  rival  journal,  never  cared  to  obtain 
his  services,  but  eagerly  secured  those  of  Mr.  Stuart's  assistant,  George 
Lane,  does  not  quite  decide  the  question  ;  for  booksellerai^though,  as  Mr. 
Stuart  says,  "  knowing  men  "  in  such  matters,  are  not  omniscietU  even 
in  what  concerns  their  o.wn  business.  If  the  anti-gallican  policy  of  The 
Morning  Post  "  increased  its  circulation,"  I  cannot  but  think  that  the 
influence  of  my  Father's  writings,  though  not  numerous,  and  indirectly 
of  his  intercourse  with  the  Editor, — who  rates  his  conversational  powers 
as  highly  as  it  is  usual  to  rate  them->in  directing  the  tone  and  determin- 
ing the  principles  of  the  paper,  must  have  served  it  materially.  I  believe 
.Mim  to  have  been  the  *anti-gallican  spirii  that  governed  The  Mannng 
Post,  though  he  may  not  have  performed  as  much  of  the  letter  as  he 
fancied. 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  quoting  part  of  a  letter  of  my  Fa- 
dier's  on  the  subject  o(  The  Courier,  to  which  Mr.  StuAxt^Xs^  ^N^rksw"^ 
WIS  addressed,  declares  himself  to  have  TepUed^X^MCC^  «aV2ioi%«^>»^'^^ 
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ttvdy  interfered,  the.  paper  was  oondncted  on  the  independem  prine^^ 
^nded  to  by  Coleridge,*'  but  that,  fer  reaoooa  which  h»  8tatea»  he  found 
it  beet,  from  the  year  1811,  to  *  leave  Street  entirely  to  hisown  oonnB;* 
md  "  80  it  gradually  slid  into  a  meieministeiia]  joamal— an  instruineiit 
of  the  Treasury : "  **aeqnirBd  a  high  character  for  being  the  oi^gaa  of 
Government,  and  obtained  a  great  cirenlation ;  bnt  became  odioos  to  tho 
mob— excited  by  the  fiileehoods  of  the  weekly  journals.'' 

**  WtdiMtdby,  8lh  May.  181A. 
**  JUDM  OfUOMII*!,  Bafi^ 


t'MT  DEAR  StUABT. 

**  Since  you  left  me,  I  have  been  reflecting  a  great  deal  on  the  snlgect 
of  the  Catholic  question,  and  somewhat  on  TAe  Ccwiar  in  genmL 
With  all  my  weight  of  fauUs  (and  no  one  is  less  likely  to  underrate  them 
than  mjTself ),  a  tendency  to  be  influenced  by  selfish  motives  in  my  fnend- 
ships,  or  even  in  the  cultivation  of  my  acquaintance,  will  not,  I  am  sure, 
be  by  you  placed  among  them.  When  we  first  knew  each  other,  it  was 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  period  of  both  our  lives,  at  the  very  turn  of 
the  flood ;  and  I  can  never  cease  to  reflect  with  affectionate  delight  on 
the  steadiness  and  independence  of  your  conduct  and  principles,  and 
bow,  for  so  many  years,  with  little  assistance  from  others,  and  with  one 
main  guide,  a  sympathizing  tact  for  the  real  sense,  feeling,  and  impulses 
of  the  respectable  part  of  the  English  nation,  you  went  on  so  auspiciously, 
and  likewise  so  effectively.  It  is  fieir,  very  far,  from  being  a  hyperbole  to 
aflirm,  that  you  did  more  against  the  French  scheme  of  Continental 
dbroination  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  done ;  or  rather.  Welling^ 
ton  could  neither  have  been  supplied  by  the  Ministers,  nor  the  Ministers 
supported  by  the  nation,  but  for  the  tone  first  given,  and  then  constantly 
kept  up  by  the^lain,  un-ministerial,  anti-opposition,  anti-Jacobin,  anti- 
Gallican,  anti-Napoleon  spirit  of  your  writings,  aided  by  a  colloquial 
style  and  evident  good  sense,  in  which,  as  acting  on  an  immense  mass 
of  knowledge  of  existing  men  and  existing  circumstances,  you  are  su- 
perior to  any  man  I  ever  met  with  in  my  life-time.  Indeed  you  are  the 
cmly  human  being,  of  whom  I  can  say  with  severe  truth,  that  I  never 
conversed  with  you  for  an  hour  without  rememberable  instruction ;  and 
with  the  same  simplicity  I  dare  affirm  my  belief,  that  my  greater  know- 
ledge of  man  has  been  useful  to  you,  though,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
not  so  useful  as  your  knowledge  of  men  has  been  to  me." 
.  **  Now,  with  such  convictions,  my  dear  Stuart,  how  is  it  possible  that 
I  can  look  back  on  the  conduct  of  7^  Courier^  from  the  period  of  the 
Date  of  York's  restoration,  wWhoul  some  pain  ?  You  cannot  be  seif- 
€aidj  oflended  or  afiionted  with  ine/\i,\n.  >^>&  ^<^^  cxsdSArsqra  vmL  in  s 
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letter,  which,  or  its  contents,  can  meet  no  eye  but  your  own,  I  ventme  to 
declare,  that  though  since  then  much  has  been  done,  Very  much  of  high 
utility  to  the  country,  by  and  under  Mr.  Street,  yet  The  Courier  itself 
has  gradually  lost  that  sanctifying  spirit  which  was  the  life  of  its  life, 
and  without  which,  even  the  best  and  soundest  principles  lose  half  their 
efl^t  on  the  human  mind  ;  I  mean,  the  faith  in  the  faith  pf  the  person 
and  paper  which  brings  them  forward.    They  are  attributed  to  the  acci^ 
dent  of  their  happening  to  be  for  such  a  side,  or  for  such  a  party,    in 
short,  there  is  no  longer  any  root  in  the  paper,  out  of  which  all  the  va- 
rious branches  and  fruits,  and  even  fluttering  leaves,  are  seen  or  believed 
to  grow.     But  it  is  the  old  tree,  barked  round  above  the  root,  though  the 
circular  decortication  is  so  small  and  so  neatly  filled  up  and  colored  aa 
to  be  scarcely  visible  but  in  its  efiects,  excellent  fruit  still  hanging  on  the 
boughs,  but  they  are  tied  on  by  threads  and  hairs." 

*'  In  all  this,  I  am  well  aware,  that  you  are  no  otherwise  to  be  blamed 
than  in  permitting  that  which,  without  disturbance  to  your  hpart  and 
tranquillity,  you  could  not,  p^haps,  have  prevented  or  effectively  modi- 
fied. But  the  whole  plan  of  Street  seems  to  me  to  have  been  motivelese 
from  the  beginning,  or  at  least  aflected  by  the  grossest  miscalculatione, 
in  respect  even  of  pecuniary  interests.  For,  had  the  paper  maintained 
and  asserted  not  only  its  independence,  but  its  appearance  of  it ; — it  ie 
true  that  Mr.  Street  might  not  have  had  Mr.  A:  to  dine  with  him,  or 
received  as  many  nods  and  shakes  of  the  hand  from  Lord  this  or  that; 
but  at  least  equally  true,  that  the  ministry  would  have  been  far  mom 
eflfectively  served,  and  that  (I  speak  from  facts)  both  the  paper  and  its 
conductor  would  have  been  held  by  the  adherents  of  ministers  in  far 
higher  respect ;  and  after  all,  ministers  do  not  love  newspapers  in  their 
hearts,  not  even  those  that  support  them;  indeed-  it  seems  epidemie 
among  Parliament  men  in  general  to  afiect  to  look  down  upon  and  dee- 
pise  newspapers,  to  which  they  owe  i%\%  of  their  influence  and  cbe* 
racter,  and  at  least  ^^ths  of  their  knowledge  and  phraseology.  Enough  * 
burn  the  letter,  and  forgive  the  writer,*  for  the  purity  and  afiectionatenese 
of  his  motive." — Quoted  from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  June,  1838. 

One  other  point  connected  with  Mr.  C.'s  writing  for  public  journals  I 
must  advert  to  before  concluding  this  chapter.  Mr.  Cottle  finds  waul 
of  memory  in  some  part  of  the  narrative,  contained  in  this  work,  respecl- 
ing  the  publication  of  The  Watchman ;  it  is  as  well  to  let  him  tell  the 
story  in  his  own  way,  which  he  does  as  follows.  **  The  plain  fact  is,  1 
purchased  the  whole  of  tlic  paper  for  The  Watchman,  allowing  Mr.  C 
to  have  it  at  prime  cost,  and  receiving  small  sums  from  Mr.  C.  occasionally « 
in  liquidation.  I  became  responsible,  also,  w\\.Vv  Nit.  '^.  ^at  -^fvoJccw^ ^^^ 
tFork,  by  which  means  I  reduced  the  price  pet  «\iee;\.,«L^«^'tiQ(c5fcs^ct  V>$5R*S% 
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torn  fifty  ihilling*  to  tbii^f^five  riiHUngs.  BCr.  €.  ptM  bm  fbr  Hit 
in  firactioQB,  u  he  found  it  oonvenlent,  Imt  from  the  imperfeclioM  4f 
Mr.  Coleridge's  own  reoeipti,  I  never  received  the  whole.  It  wm  i 
losing  concern  eltogether,  and  I  was  willing,  end  did  heart  mwoaqilatoi 
ing,  my  portion  of  the  kai.  There  is  sooie  -di0brenee  betweas  tUi 
statement,  and  that  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  in  his  Bkgn^pkim  JUtaraHk 
A  defect  of  memory  must  have  existed,  aridng  out  of  the  kpieol  tweofcf- 
two  years ;  hot  my  notices,  made  at  the  time,  did  not  admit  of  nriatahe 
There  were  bat  twenty  sheets  in  the  whole  ten  numbers  of  The  Wmkih 
man,  which,  at  thirty-five  shillings  per  sheet,  came  to  only  thirty-live 
pounds.    The  paper  amoonted  to  much  more  than  the  prinling. 

*'  I  cannot  refrain  from  observing  further,  that  my  loss  was  angmenlad 
from  another  cause.  Mr.  C.  states  in  the  above  worii,  that  his  Loodoa 
publisher  never  pdd  him  '  one  farthing,'init '  set  him  at  defiahne.'  I  aln 
was  more  than  his  equal  cpmpanion  in  this  misfortune.  The  tfaiif^f 
copies  of  Mr.  C.'s  poems,  and  the  bul'*  Joans  cf  Are^  (referred  to  ii 
the  preceding  letter),  found  a  ready  sale,  by  this  said '  indefatigable  LoOi 
don  publisher,'  and  large  and  fresh  orders  were  reoeived,  so  that  Mr. 
Coleridge  and  myself  successively  participated  in  two  very  oppoeite  seti 
of  feeling ;  the  one  of  exultation  that  our  publications  bad  found  so  good 
a  sale;  and  the  other  of  depression,  that  the  time  of  payment  nevei 
arrived !" 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  sense  of  many  kind  acts  and 
much  friendly  conduct  of  Mr.  Cottle  towards  my  Father,  often  spoken 
of  to  me  by  my  dear  departed  Mother,  into  whose  heart  all  benefiits  sank 
deep,  and  by  whom  he  was  ever  remembered  with  respect  and  afiection. 
If  I  still  regard  with  any  disapproval  his  publication  of  letters  exposing 
his  frielid's  unhappy  bondage  to  opjum  and  consequent  embarrassments 
and  deep  distress  of  mind,  it  is  not  that  I  would  have  wished  a  broad 
influencive  fact  in  the  history  of  one,  whose  peculiar  gifts  had  made 
him  in  some  degree  an  object  of  public  interest,  to  be  finally  concealed, 
supposing  it  to  be  attested,  as  this  "has  been,  by  clear  unambiguous  docu- 
ments. I  agree  with  Mr.  Cottle  in  thinking  that  he  would  himself  have 
desired,  even  to  the  last,  that  whatever  benefit  the  world  might  obtain  by 
the  knowledge  of  his  suflerings  from  opium, — the  calamity  which  the 
unregulated  use  of  this  drug  had  been  to  him — ^ioto  which  he  first  fell 
ignorantly  and  innocently  (not,  as  Mr.  Dequincey  has  said,  to  restore 
the  **  riot  of  his  animal  spirits,"  when  **  youthful  blood  no  longer  sus- 
tained it,"  but  as  a  relief  from  bodily  pain  and  nervous  irritation) — that 
others  might  avoid  the  rock,  on  which  so  great  a  part  of  his  happiness 
£mr  00  long  a  time  was  wrecked  \  aiid  Ihltt  from  the  same  benevolent  feel- 
ingp  which  prompted  bim  eaniea\\^  Xo  ^e«iT^  ^^x.  \iv&  \yA^  ifiuaN&A  %b 
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opened  after  his  deatn.  in  the  hope  tliat  some  cause  of  his  life-Ioo^ 
pains  in  the  region  of  the  bowels  might  be  discovered,  and  that  tbo 
knowledge  thus  obtained  might  lead  to  the  invention  of  a  remedy  far 
like  a^ictions.  Such  a  wish  indeed,  on  the  former  point,  as  well  aa 
afterwards  on  the  latter,  he  once  strongly  expressed ;  but  I  believe  my- 
self to  be  speaking  equally  in  his  spirit  when  I  say,  that  all  such  con- 
siderations of  advantage  to  the  public  should  be  subordinated  to  the 
pridr  claims  of  private  and  natural  interests.  My  own  opinion  is,  that 
it  is  the  wiser  and  better  plan  for  persons  connected  with  those,  whose 
feats  of  extraordinary  strength  have  drawn  the  public  gaze  upon  them, 
to  endure  patiently  that  their  frailties  should  be  gazed  and  wondered  at 
too ;  and  even  if  they  think,  that  any  reflection  to  them  of  such  cele- 
brity, on  such  conditions,  is  far  more  to  be  deprecated  than  desired,  still 
to  consider  that  they  are  not  permitted  to  determine  their  lot,  in  this  re- 
spect, but  are  to  take  it  as  it  has  been  determined  for  them,  indepen- 
dently of  their  will,  with  its  peculiar  pains  and  privileges  annexed  to  it. 
I  believe  that  most  of  them  would  be  like  the  sickly  queen  in  the  fairy 
tale  of  Peronella,  who  repented  when  she  had  obtained  the  country 
roaiden^s  youth  and  health  at  the  loss  of  rank  and  riches.  Be  this  as  it 
may, 'they  have  not  a  choice  of  evils,  nor  can  exchange  the  aches  and 
pains  of  their  portion,  or  its  wrinkles  and  blemishes, — for  a  fair  and 
painless  obscurity.  These  remarks,  however,  refer  only  to  the  feeling 
and  conduct  of  parties  privately  afiected  by  such  exposures.  Others  are 
bound  to  care  for  tiiem  as  they  are  not  bound  to  care  for  themselves.  If 
a  finished  portrait  of  one,  in  whom  they  are  nearly  concerned,  is  due  to 
the  world,  they  alone  can  be  the  debtors,  for  the  property  by  inheritance 
is  in  thenu  Other  persons,  without  their  leave,  should  not  underlake  to 
give  any  such  portrait ;  their  duties  move  on  a  different  plane  ;  nor  can 
they  rightfully  feel  themselves  '*  entitled  "  (to  borrow  the  language  of 
Mr.  Dequincey,  while  I  venture  to  dissent  from  his  judgment)  ^  to  notice 
the  most  striking  aspects  of  his  character,  of  his  disposition  and  his 
manners,  as  so  many  reflex  indications  of  his  intellectual  constitution," 
if  this  involves  the  publication  of  letters  on  private  subjects,  the  relation 
of  domestic  circumstances,  and  other  such  personalities  affecting  the 
living.  I  am  sure  at  least  that  conscience  would  prohibit  me  from  any 
such  course.  I  should  never  think  the  public  good  a  sufficient  apology 
for  publishing  the  secret  history  of  any  man  or  woman  whatever,  who 
had  connexions  remaining  upon  earth  ;  but  if  I  were  possessed  of  pri- 
vate notices  respecting  one  in  whom  the  world  takes  an  interest,  should 
think  it  right  to  place  them  in  the  hands  of  his  nearest  relattoos, 
leaving  it  to  them  to  deal  with  such  docament&^%A  ^^veos^^^^w^ 
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k  due  to  tiie  piiUie| aad  ivfatt  beki^  to  oMUMiiiad  llaahi%;^«A| 
demand. 


r  », 


Of  all  the  centon  df  Mr.  Coleridgeb  Mr.  DeqainQjqr  b  the  ooa  iritaw 

remarks  are  the  most  worthy  of  attentioo ;  tfioee  of  the  net  in  genera 
are  bnt  views  taken  firom  a  dktanee,  and  filed  vp  fay  €0i]|jeGtuie»  Tiewi 
taken  through  a  medium  eo  thick  with  tfimon^  even  if  not  ckmded.wit] 
'  vanity  and  self-love,  that  it  resembles  %  horn  more  than  ghun  or  tfai 
transpicuous  air ; — ^The  Opinm  eater,  as  he  has  called  himeel^  had  soffi 
dent  inward  sympathy  with  the  solqect  of  his  criticism  to  be  ca|iable  ii 
some  degree  of  beholding  Ids  mind,  as  it  actually  existed,  in  att>  tfai 
intermingling  shades  of  individual  reality ;  and  in  few  muids  have  theei 
shades  been  more  subtly- intermingled  Ithan  in  my  Father's.  But  Ifr 
Dequincey's  portrait  of  Coleridge  is  not  the  man  himself;  for  bendei 
that  his  knowledge  of-  what  concerned  him  outwardly  was  imperfect,  tlu 
inward  sympathy  of  which  I  have  spoken  was  far  from  entire,  and  hi 
has  written  as  if  it  were  greater  than  it  really  was.  I  cannot  bnt  con 
jecture,  from  what  he  has  disclosed  concerning  himself,  that  on  ^omi 
points  he  has  seen  Mr.  Coleridge's  mind  Um  much  in  the  mirror  of  hii 
own.  His  sketches  of  my  Father's  life  and  character  are,  like  all  tha 
he  writes,  so  finely  written,  that  the  blots  on  the  narrative  are  the  mon 
to  be  deplored.  One  of  these  blots  is  the  passage  to  which  I  referred  a 
Che  beginning  of  the  last  paragraph :  **  I  believe  it  to  be  notorious  tha 
he  first  began  the  use  of  opium,  not  as  a  relief  from  any  bodily  pains  o 
nervous  irritations — for  his  constitution  was  strong  and  excellent — ^bu 
as  a  source  of  luxurious  sensations.  It  is  a  great  misfortune,  at  least  i 
is  a  great  pain,  to  have  tasted  the  enchanted  cup  of  youthful  raptun 
incident  to  the  poetic  temperament  Coleridge,  to  speak  in  the  words  ol 
Cervantes,  wanted  better  bread  than  was  made  with  wheat"  Mr.  De 
quincey  mistook  a  constitution  that  had  vigor  in  it  for  a  vigorous  consti 
tution.  His.  body  was  originally  full  of  life,  but  it  was  full  of  deati 
also  from  the  first ;  there  was  in  him  a  slow  poison,  which  gradualli 
leavened  the  whole  lump,  and  by  which  his  muscular  frame  was  prema 
turely  slackened  and  stupified.  Mr.  Stuart  says  that  his  letters  an 
^  one  continued  flow  of  complaint  of  ill  health  and  incapacity  from  il 
health."  This  is  true  of  all  his  letters — (all  the  sets  of  them) — whicl 
have  come  under  my  eye,  even  those  written  before  he  went  to  Malta 
vrhere  his  opium  habits  were  confirmed.  Indeed  it  was  in  search  ol 
teMlth  thai  he  visited  the  Mediterranean, — for  one  in  his  condition  o 
nerves  a  most  ill-advised  mcaaure,—!  V»\v^Ne  SJoaX.  >iJnfe  cMmate  of  Souti 
IWf  ia  poison  to  moat  persona  nwVio  auSei  lTomi^»3as2«WL  %5A.  \ei^«Gwi 
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tn  low  fever.    If  mv  Father  sought  more  from  opium  than  the  m&/^ 
absence  of  pain,  I  feel  assured  that  it  was  not  luxurious  sensations  or 
the  glowing  phantasmagoria  of  passive  dreams  ;  but  that  the  power  o{ 
the  medicine  might  keep  down  tJie  agitations  of  liis  nervous  system, 
like  a  strong  hand  grasping  the  jangled  strings  of  some  shattered  lyre, 
— ^that  he  might  once  more  lightly  flash  along 

"  Like  those  trim  skiffs,  unknown  of  yore. 
On  winding  lakes  and  riverd  wide. 
That  ask  no  aid  of  sail  or  oar, 
That  fear  no  spite  of  wind  or  tide," — 

released,  for  a  time  at  least,  from  the  tyranny  of  ailments,  which,  by  a 
spell  of  wretchedness,  fix  the  thoughts  upon  themselves,  perpetually 
drawing  them  inwards,  as  into  a  stifling  gulf.  A  letter  of  his  has  been 
given  in  this  Supplement,  which  records  his  first  experience  of  opium : 
he  had  recourse  to  it  in  that  instance  for  violent  pain  in  the  face,  after- 
wards he  sought  relief  in  the  same  way  from  the  suflering  of  rheu- 
matism. 

I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  poetical  sketch  drawn  from  my 
Father  by  a  friend,  who  knew  him  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
after  spending  a  few  days  with  him  at  Bath,  in  the  year  1815.' 

••  Proud  lot  is  his,  whose  comprehensive  soul. 
Keen  for  the  parts,  capacious  for  the  whole. 
Thought's  mingled  hues  can  separate,  dark  from  bright,  \ 

Like  the  fine  lens  that  sifts  the  solar  light ; 
Then  recompose  again  th'  harmonious  rays. 
And  pour  them  powerful  in  collected  blaze — 
Wakening,  where'er  they,  glance,  creations  new. 
In  beauty  steeped,  nor  less  to  nature  true  ; 
With  eloquence  that  hurls  from  reason's  throne 
A  voice  of  might,  or  pleads  in  pity's  tone : 
To  agitate,  to  melt,  to  win,  to  soothe, 

<  The  passage  belongs  to  him  as  far  as  "  heart's  deep  fervencj."  It 
concluded,  when  first  written,  with  a  reference  to  the  unhappy  thraldom 
of  his  powers,  of  which  I  have  been  speaking ;  for  at  that  time,  says  the 
writer,  in  a  private  communication,  **  he  was  not  so  well  regulated  -in  his 
habits  and  labors  aftei^ards."  The  verses  are  from  a  Bhymtd  Plea  far 
Tolerance:  in  two  dialogues,  by  John  Kenyon.  I  wish  that  I  had  space 
to  quote  the  sweet  lines  that  follow,  relating  to  the  author's  own  character 
and  feelings,  and  his  childhood  passed  '*  in  our  Carib  isle."  They  do 
justice  to  Mr.  Kenyon's  humility  and  choer^^\Tv«a^\\vN«\3aX  ^^a»i«*^^ 
himaelf,  but  not  to  his  powers. 


Tet  kindlinj^  ever  on  the  side  of  trutb  ; 
Or  swcrred,  by  no  base  interest  warped  swry, 
But  erring  in  hia  heart's  deep  feriencj ; 
Genius  for  him  asacrta  the  unthwartej  claim, 

With  these  to  mate the  mcred  Fern  of  fame — 

Explore,  like  them,  new  regions  for  muikind. 
And  leave,  like  theirs,  i  deatbleas  name  behiad." 


CHAPTER    VI. 

**  By  what  I  have  effected,  am  I  to  be  judged  by  my  fullow-men  ;  what  I 
eauid  have  done  is  a  questioa  for  my  own  conscience." — S.  T.  C. 

As  the  Biographia  Liieraria  does  not  mention  all  Mr.  Coleridge's 
writings,  it  will  be  proper,  in  conclasion,  to  give  some  account  of  them 
here. 

The  Poetical  Works,  in  three  volumes,  include  the  Juvenile  Poemsj 
Sibylline  Ijeaves,  Ancient  Mc^riner,  Christabel,  Remorse^  Zapolya,  and 
WaUenstein. 

The  first  volume  of  Juvenile  Poems  vyas  published  in  the  Spring  of 
1796.  It  contains  three  sonnets  by  Charles  Lamb,  and  a  poetical  Epistle 
which  he  called  "  Sara's,"  but  of  which  my  Mother  told  me  she  wrote 
but  little.  Indeed,  it  is  not  very  like  some  simple,  afiecting  verses,  which 
were  wholly  by  herself,  on  the  death  of  her  beautiful  infant,  Berkeley,  in 
1799.  In  May,  1797,  Mr.  C.  put  forth  a  collection  of  poems,  containing 
all  that  were  in  his  first  edition,  with  the  exception  of  twenty  pieces,  and 
the  addition  of  ten  new  ones,  and  a  ccmsiderable  number  by  his  friendf , 
Lloyd  and  Lamb.  The  Ancient  Mariner^  Love^  The  Nightingale^  The 
'Foster  Mother* s  Tale^  first  appeared  with  the  Lyrical  Ballads  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  in  the  summer  of  1798.  There  was  a  third  edition  of  the 
Juvenile  Poems,  by  themselves,  1803,  with  the  original  motto  from  Sta- 
tins,. Felix  curarum,  Sic.  Silo.  JUib.  iv.  A  spirit  of  almost  child-like 
sociability  seemed  to  reign  among  these  young  poets — they  were  fi^nd 
of  joint  .publications. 

WaUenstein,  a  play,  translated  from  the  German  of  Schiller,  appeared 
in  1800.  Christabel  was  not  published  till  April,  1816,  but  written,  the 
first  part  at  Stowey  in  1797,  the  second  at  Keswick  in  1800.  It  went 
into  a  third  edition  in  the  first  year.  The  fragment  caile<i  Kvbla  Khan, 
composed  in  1797,  and  the  Pains  of  Sleep,  which  was  annexed  to  the 
former  by  way  of  colktfast,  were  published  with  the  first  edition  of 
Christabel,  in  1816. 

The  tragedy  called  Remorse  was  written  in  the  summer  and  automn 
of  1797,  but  not  represented  on  the  stage  till  1813,  when  it  was  pe^ 
formed  at  Dmry  Lane— on  the  authority  of  an  old  play-bill  of  the  Calne 


Theatre—"  with   unbounded  applause  thirty  succegsUe  nights." 

the  "  success  of  the  RfTOorsf"  Mr.  Coleri(l(je  wrote  thus  to  his  triend 

Mr.  Pooie,  on  the  Utli  of  Februar>-.  1813 : 

"  Tim  reciept  of  your  heart-engendered  lines  were  sweeter  than  an 
imespwted  itnin  of  «w8»teit  miuiei  or,  in  bnmhlar  phnae^  U  ww  tfas 
only  pleasnimUe  MnM&M  wUeh  dw  Meant  if  At  Ramaru  faM  |j*«a 
me.  I  have  read  o(i)rip«ltt)ia,«aljiawglnad,KpwinhnMBt  in  Ardii^ 
in  which  the  cnlprit  mm  •»  bricked  np  m  to  be  nokbh  to  tua  bie  eya*. 
'  tu  the  right  or  to  the  left,  iriiile  in  ^ont  ms  pluednli%b  iutftXhu^ 
ren  sand  j^ttoring  nndar  the  yntiDil  hul  Boine  aU^  NHlocoe  of 
this  I  hare  nyaelf  toflhwd  from  the  tneie  noBeittlnew.  tS  htrinc  n^ 
■tlention  foreiblj  directed  to  m  BBhject  wlikh  pennitted  nwdNr  aeqwaoa 
of  icnagery  nor  eeriea  of  retecming.  No  grocer's  approntio^mfter  tie  fint 
month's  permitted  riot^  wu  ever  aJoker  of  figs  and  laialiM  tben  I  ef  beuiay 
about  the  Jtonorte.  Tbe  endlete  rtf-a-taMU  at  oar  Uaek-eiiUhM 
tvuiaed  door,  and  my  three  maater  fienda,  prootabaata,  JeltciB.(far  I  inn 
ft  raging  epiatolophobia),  and  worse  than'  these— invitationa  to  large!  &h 
nen,  whirh  I  cannot  refuse  without  oi&nce  and  imputation  of  pride,  nor 
accept  without  diiturbaoce  cS  temper  the  day  before,  and  a  sick  achmg 
■tomach  for  two  dayi  afler — oppreM  me  eo  that  my  Bpirits  quite  sink 

"  1  have  never  aeen  the  play  since  the  firet  night.  It  has  been  a  good 
thing  for  the  Theatre.  They  will  get  8,0001.  or  10,0001.  by  it,  and  I 
shall  get  more  than  all  my  literary  labors  put  together,  nay,  thrice  as 
much,  eubtrac^Dg  my  heavy  losses  in  The  Wi^chman  and  The  Friend, 
including  the  copyright.^' 

The  manuscript  of  the  Rcmirse,  immediately  alter  it  was  written,  wan 
shown  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  "  who,"  saya  my  Father,  in  the  Preface  to  the 
Brat  edition,  "  by  a  twice-conveyed  recommendation  (in  the  year  1797), 
had  ui^ed  me  to  write  a  Tragedy  for  his  theatre ;  who,  on  my  objection 
that  I  was  utterly  ignorant  of  all  stage  tacUcs,  hud  pmmised  that 
it  would  himself  make  tlie  necessary  alterations  if  the  piece  should  be 
at  all  represenlable."  He,  however,  neither  gave  him  any  answer,  nor 
returned  him  the  manuscript,  which  he  suSered  to  wander  about  the 
town  from  his  house ;  and  my  Father  goes  on  to  say,  "  not  only  asserted 
that  the  play  was  rejected  hecaase  I  would  not  submit  to  the  alteration 
oi  one  ludicrous  line,  but  finally,  in  the  year  1806,  amused  and  delighted 
(as  who  was  ever  in  his  society,  if  I  may  trust  the  universal  report,  with- 
out being  amused  and  delighted  T)  a  large  company  at  tho  house  of  a 
bi^ly  respectable  Member  of  Parliament,  with  the  ridicule  of  the  Tra- 
ja^,  M  s^/w  jpenmen  of  tbe  wAote  of  which  be  adduced  a  line : 


t« 
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Drip  !  drip  f  drip !  there's  nothinj^  here  but  dripping."? 


*  In  the  original  copy  of  the  play,  in  the  first  scene  of  the  fourth  a€l« 
Isidore  had  commenced  his  soliloquy  in  the  cavern,  with  the  words : 

"  Drip !  drip  !  a  ceaseless  sound  of  water-drops," — 

as  far  as  I  can  at  present  recollect ;  for,  on  the  possible  ludicrous  asso- 
ciation being  pointed  out  to  me,  I  instantly  and  thankfully  struck  out  the 
line."  I  repeat  this  story  as  told  by  Mr.  C.  himself,  because  it  has  been 
otherwise  told  by  others.  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  was  more  pointedly 
than  faithfully  told  to  him,  and  can  never  believe  that  Mr.  S.  represented 
a  ludicrous  line  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole  play,  or  his  tenacious 
adherence  to  it  as  the  reason  for  its  rejection.  I  dare  say  he  thought  it, 
as  Lord  Byron  aftemvards  thought  Zapolya,  ^  beautiful  but  not  practica- 
ble.*' Mr.  Coleridge  felt  that  he  had  some  claim  to  a  friendly  spirit  of 
critic^m  in  that  quarter,  because  he  had  *'  devoted  the  tirstlings  of  his 
talents,"  as  he  says  in  a  marginal  note,  "  to  tiie  celebration  of  Sheridan's 
genius;""  and,  after  the  treatment  described,  "not  only  never  spoke 
unkindly  or  resentfully  of  it,  but  actually  was  zealous  and  frequent  in 
defending  and  praising  his  public  principles  and  conduct  in  the  Morning 
Post"— -of  which,  perhaps,  Mr.  S.  knew  nothing.  However,  in  lighter 
moods,  my  Father  laughed  at  Sheridan's  joke  as  much  as  any  of 
his  auditors  could  have  done  in  1806,  and  repeated,  with  great  eflect  and 
mock  solemnity,  "  Drip  ! — Drip  ! — Drip  ! — nothing  but  dripping."  I 
suppose  it  was  at  this  time — the  winter  of  1806-7 — that  he  made  an 
unsuccesitful  attempt  to  bring  out  the  tragedy  at  Drury  Lane. 

When  first  written  this  play  had  been  called  Osorio,  from  the  principal 

'  A  certain  fair  poetess,  encore  resplendissante  de  beauti,  if  she  ever 
casts  her  eye  on  this  page,  will  take  no  offence  at  its  contents,  nor  will  her 
filial  feelings  quarrel  angrily  with  mine.  The  **  dripping,"  whatever  its 
unctio'n  may  once  have  been,  is  stale  enough  now ;  but  the  story  has  fresh- 
ness in  it  yet.  Such  neglects,  as  that  of  Mr.  S.  in  not  returning  the  MS. 
of  Remorse,  are  always  excusable  in  public  men  of  great  and  various  occu- 
pation ;  but  the  lesson  to  the  literary  aspirant  is  ju:it  the  same  as  if  he  had 
been  ever  so  blamable.  My  Father's  whole  history  is  a  lesson  to  the  pro- 
fessors of  literature,  and  that  which  relates  to  the  Remorse  is  a  small  but 
significant  part  of  it,  teaching  patience  and  hope,  while  it  may  serve  to 
repress  the  expectation,  that  money  and  credit  can  soon  and  certainly  be 
obtained,  even  by  writers  possessed  of  genius  not  wholly  unaccompanied 
with  popular  ability,  ahd  who  have  been  favored  with  an  introduction  to 
iome  of  the  leaders  and  guides  of  the  public,  men  of  taste  and  talent  and 
general  influence. 

•  See  hiB  Sonnet  to  Sheridan.     P.  W .,  \.,  p.  Q&. 
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eharacter,  whoee  PMne  m/Fkther  dlarw»nb  improfed  hito  OnibBia  1 
beUeve  be  in  some  degree  elteradi  if  he  did  not  Abntntely  leeuti  tk» 
three  last  acts,  after  the  Mare  with  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  prabnfify  ki 
him  to  see  tli^nnfitneaifiMr  theatrical  repreaentatioiL  Butofthiapoiiit 
I  have  not  certain  knowledge.  It  waa  whtiiDmiy  Lane  was  uaAer  the 
management  of  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Whitfaraady  and  tfaroogh  the  inftip 
ence  of  the  fimner,  that  it-waaprodoced  npon  .{jbe  stage.  Mr.  GUhmn 
says,  "*  Although  Mr.  Whitbread  did  not  give  it  the  advantage  of  a  aing^ 
new  scene,  yet  thte  popakrity  of  the  play  was  anch,  that  the  prindpal 
actor  (Mr.  Roe),  who  had  perfonned  in  it  with  great  sacoeBBy  made 
choice  of  it  for  hia  benefit-night,  and  it  farongfat  an  overflowing  honee* 
This  was  some  time  after  Mr.  Coleridge  took  np  hia  residence  at  Hi^ 
gate,  in  April,  1816.  After  all  I  am  happy  to  think  that  this  drama  k 
a  strain  of  poefry,  and  like  all,  not  only  dramatic  poema,  but  Ug^y  poetie 
dramas,  not  to  be  folly  fl^>preciated  on  tlie  stage. 

Zapolya^  came  before  the  public  in  1817.  *  The  stage  &te  •f  thia 
piece  is  alluded  to  in  the  B.  L.  Mr.  Gillman  mentions  that  it  was  Mr. 
Douglas  Einnaird,  then  the  critic  for  Drury  Lane,  who  rejected  the  play, 
and  complained  of  its  **  metaphysics" — a  term  which  is  not,  upon  aU 
occasions,  to  be  strictly  construed,  but,  when  used  in  familiar  talk,  seems 
merely  to  denote  whatever  is  too  fine-spun,  in  the  texture  of  thought  and 
speech,  for  common  wear ;  whatever  is  not  readily  apprehensible  and 
generally  acceptable.  Schoolboys  call  everything  in  books  or  discourse, 
which  is  graver  or  tenderer  than  tliey  like,  ^  metaphysics"  Mr.  Kin- 
naird  may  have  judged  quite  rightly  that  the  Play  was  too  metaphysical 
for  our  theatres  in  their  present  state,  though  certainly  plays  as  meta- 
physical were  once  well  received  on  the  stage.  Zaptdya,  however,  had 
a  favorable  audience  from  the  public  as  a  dramatic  poem.  Mr.  GillVnan 
says  this  Christmas  Tale,  which  the  author  **  never  sat  down  to  write, 
but  dictated  while  walking  up  and  down  the  room,  became  so  inune- 
diately  popular  that  2000  copies  were  sold  in  six  weeks." 

The  collection  of  poems  entitled  ISybilline  Leaves,  **  in  allusion  to  the 
fragmentary  and  widely-scattered  state  in  which  they  had  been  long 
suffered  to  remain,"  appeared  in  1817,  about  the  same  time  witli  Zapolya, 
the  Biographia  Liieraria,  and  the  first  Lay  Sermon, 

The  Miscellaneous  Poems  were  composed  at  di^rent  periods  of  Uh> 
author's  life,  many  of  them  in  his  later  years.     I  believe  that  Youlh  atki 

*  An  important«error  in  punctuation  has  crept  into  the  later  editions  of 
Zapolya,  In  a  speech  of  Sarolta,  Act  iii..  Scene  i.,  the  note  of  admixa* 
iioD  is  placed  after  "  visitations^"  at  the  end  of  line  23 ;  whereas  it  shoaM 

be  placed  at  the  end  of  line  2\«  %SUi ''  mQi«c\  ^t  bietd,"    Poet.  Worioi. 

tL,  p.  314. 
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Agp  was  written  before  he  left  the  North  of  England  in  1810,  when  hft 
WIS  about  seven  or  eight-and-thirty,— early  indeed  for  the  poet  to  say  of 
himself—  • 

**  I  see  these  locks  in  silvery  slips, 
This  drooping  gait,  this  altered  size : 
But  spring-tide  blossoms  on  thy  lips. 
And  tears  take  sunshine  from  thine  eyes." 

The  whole  of  the  Poetical  Works,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  which 
must  be  incorporatec^n  a  future  edition,  are  contained  in  that  in  three 
volumes.  The  Fall  of  Robespierre,  an  liistoric  drama,  of  which  the  first 
act  was  written  by  Mr.  Coleridge,  and  published  September  22,  1794,  is 
printed  in  the  first  vol.  of  the  Lit.  Remains,  This  first  act  contains  the 
Song  on  Domestic  Peace,  In  the  blank  verse  there  are  some  faint  dawn- 
ings  of  his  maturer  style,  as  in  these  lines : — 


•• 


The  winged  hours,  that  scattered  roses  round  me. 
Languid  and  sad,  drag  their  slow  course  along. 
And  shake  big  gall-drops  from  their  heavy  wingn^^ 

wad  in  these : — 

"  Why,  thou  hast  been  the  mouth-piece  of  all  horrors. 
And,  like  a  blood-hound,  crouch'd  for  murder !    Now 
Aloof  thou  standeat  from  the  tottering  pillar. 
Or,  like  a  frigh'ted  child  behind  its  mother, 
Hidest  thy  pale  face  in  the  skirts  of — Mercy  P* 

but  it  contains  scarcely  anything  of  his  peculiar  original  powers,  and 
some  of  the  lines  are  in  a  school-boy  taste  ;  for  instance : — 


**  While  sorrow  sad,  like  the  dank  willow  near  her. 
Hangs  o'er  the  troubled  fountain  of  her  eye.' 


» 


Yet  three  years  after  the  date  of  this  composition,  in  1797^  which  has 
been  called  bis  Annus  Mirabilis,  he  bad  reached  his  poetical  zenith. 
But  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that,  from  original  temperament,  and  the  ex- 
citement of  circumstances,.my  Father  lived  fast. 

He  had  four  poetical  epochs,  which  represented,  in  some  sort,  boy- 
hood, youthful  manhood,  middle  age,  and  the  decline  of  life.  The  first 
commenced  a  little  on  this  side  childhood,  when  he  wrote  THme  Real  and 
Imaginary,  and  ended  in  1796.  This  period  embiuces  the  Juvenile 
Pocfms,  concluding  with  Religious  Musings,  written  on  the  Christmas 
Eve  of  1794,  a  few  months  after  The  Fall  of  Robespierre  :  THa  D««Ixob^ 
ff  Nations  was  composed  a  little  earlier.     Lewtv  'wrvXXsKa.NsDk  WS^^'^'V*. 


.Solian  Harp,  and  Rejleeliim'  im  hailing  Uft  a  flacK  af  Retirement,  wdt 
ten  eoon  alWr,  nre  mare  finishftd  poemH,  and  exhibit  more  of  bis  peculiar  I 
vein  [ban  any  which  hn  wrote  before  them:  though  one  poet,  Mr.  I 
Bowles,  has  said  that  he  never  surpassed  the  Rtligit'iis  Afusiiigs  I  Fir*,  1 
Famine,  and  Slaughter,  belongn  bo  1796,  Tlie  Vines  to  a  Friati  \ 
(Charlea  LambI  ako  had  deelared  his  inlenlion  u/wriling  no  more  potlrf,  1 
Slid  thuse  To  a  Young  Frwnd  (Charles  Lloyd),  were  compo»ed  in  the  1 
same  year.  These  poems  of  l7U'l-5-C,  may  be  considered  ititerioeiiiais  ^ 
in  power  u  in  time,  ud  ao  fanning  a  Hnk  bMwean  the  lint  T|nrrh.iiii 

Then  caoM  lui  poetiD  prime,  wbich  commMioBi  wjdi  dw  Oil »  Jb 
Deponing  Ytar,  oompoMd  ,it  ths  end  of  Daeambv,  1796.  Hm  j»k 
Mowing,  the  Sw*i>i*m9atie6i  of  hia  iifi%  ftadaaid  Tkt  .AmmH  Jfari- 
ner,  Love,  aod^TIt  Dark  Ladk,  tlie  fint  pMt  of  CkuMW,  AW«  MOmi, 
Remorse,  ia  \t»  original  cut,  Awuf,  and  TU(  XmwAvi  faw.  2Var> 
in  Soltfiub,  Hie  Jfi^oingale,  ud  Tk  WmJmi^e  qf  Cm,  wen  writ- 
ten in  1*798.  fVoK  at  MiAtight,  The  Picture,  the  LtiM  to  Ae  Jbv.  G. 
Coteru^e,  aod  tbooe  7b  IV.  Vfonbvwrtft,  are  all  of  thia  aame  Stowejr 
|)eriod.  It  was  in  Jnn^,  1797,  that  my  Fatlier  began  to  Im  intimate  with 
Hr.  Wordsworth,  and  thia  doubtless  gave  an  impulse  to  hia  mind.  The 
Hymn  be/ore  Sunrise,  and  other  etreina  prodnced  in  Germany,  link  thia 
period  to  the  next  The  Hexameters  tcrillen  during  a  lemjiomrif  Uint- 
neii,  and  the  CaluUian  Henikcasyllables  (which  are  freely  ttaualaled 
Crom  Matthisson's  MUesisdies  Mahrchen)  Mr.  Cottle  teems  to  place  in 
1797,  but  Ihe  Author  faaa  marked  the  former  as  produced  in  1799,  and  I 
believe  that  Che  latter  are  of  the  same  date.  The  Night  Scene,  Mt/rlk 
lieirf  thai  iii  besped.  Maiden  that  vntk  suiien  brtnc,  are  of  this  period, 
and  BO  I  believe  are  Lines  composed  in  a  eaneert-room,  and  sodw 
others. 

The  poems  which  sacceedaradistingDished  Irom  those  of  my  f^tber'a 
Stowey  life  by  a  leas  buoyant  spirit.  Poetic  fire  titey  have,  bat  not  the 
clear  bright  mounting  Same  of  his  earlier  poetry.  Their  meditatire  vein 
is  graver,  and  they  seem  tinged  with  tlie  sombre  hoea  of  middle  age ; 
though  soma  of  them  were  written  before  tbe  Author  was  thirty-five 
years  old.  A  characteristic  poem  of  this  period  is  Dr;eclion,ta  Ode: 
composed  at  Keswick,  April  4,  1802.  Walienslein  had  been  written  in 
London  in  1600.  The  Three  Grates  was  composed  in  1800  or  6 ;  the 
second  part  of  Chrisi^Kt'"  soon  alter  the  Author's  setUing  in  the  l^lce 

u  Ckrislabel  wai  condemoed  by  the  Edinbui^b  Revien  in  good  cimpany, 
Hiat  of  J%e1VhUe  Doe.  The  two  poems  mi(;fatt>e  compared  toSalm's  two 
LtODOiai,  which  eeem  the  beautiful  ^enonlGcBtion  of  iunahine  and  o( 
p«n«jVe  shadow.      None  ot  in:i  Unc\«  I^Ut.  ^A^\:u']'i\'VAiiniAa  ^Mna,  Mt 
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eoaotrj  (in  1801)  ;  Youth  and  Age  not  long  before  he  quitted  it  as  a 
residence  for  ever  (in  18|0).  Recollections  of  Love  must  have  been 
written  on  his  return  to  Keswick  from  Malta  in  1806 :  The  Happy 
Husband  at  that  time,  or  earher.  The  small  fragment  called  The 
Knight's  Tomb  probably  belongs  to  the  North.  The  DeviPs  Thoughts 
appeared  in  The  Morning  Post  in  1800.  This  production  certainly  has 
in  it  more  of  youthful  sprightliness  than  of  middle-aged  soberness ;  still 
it  is'  less  fantastic  and  has  more  of  world-wisdom  in  its  satire  than  the 
War  Eclogue  of  1796.  The  Complaint  and  Reply  first  appeared  in 
1802.  The  Ode  to  Tranquillity  was  published  in  The  Friend, 
BJarch,  1809. 

The  poems  of  his  after  years,  even  when  sad,  are  calmer  in  theur 
melancholy  thi^n  those  produced  while  he  was  ceasing  to  be  young. 
We  are  less  heavy-hearted  when  youth  is  out  of  sight  than  when  it 
is  taking  its  leave.  Duty  surviving  Self  Love,  The  Pang  more  sharp 
than  all,  Love's  Apparition  and  Eoanishment,  The  Blossoming  of  the 
solitary  Date  tree,  and  some  other  poems  of  his  latter  years,  have  this 
character  of  resigned  and  subdued  sadness.  Work  vnihout  Hope  was 
written  at  fifty-six.  The  Visi(nuzry  Hope  and  The  Pains  of  Sleep,  which 
express  more  agitation  and  severe  sufiering,  are  of  earlier  date.  These 
and  all  in  the  Sibylline  Leaves  were  written  before  the  end  of  1817, 
when  he  had  completed  his  forty-fifth  year.  The  productions  of  the 
fourth  epoch,  looked  at  as  works  of  imagination,  are  tender,  graceful, 
exquisitely  finished,  but  less  bold  and  animated  than  those  of  his  earlier 
day.  This  may  be  said  of  Zapolya,  Alice  du  Clos,  The  Garden  of 
Boccaccio,  The  Two  Ftmnts,  Lines  suggested  by  the  last  Word»  of  Berenr 
garius,  Sancti  Dominici  Pallium,  and  other  poems,  written,  I  believe, 
when  the  poet  was  past  forty,  the  four  last-named  after  he  was  fifty  years 
old.  Love,  Hope,  and  Patience  in  Education  was,  I  think,  one  of  his 
latest  poetical  eflbrts,  if  not  the  very  last. 

The  following  prose  compositions  are  included  in  the  poetical  volumes, 
and  the  ApoUygetic  Preface  to  Fire,  Famine,  and  Slaughter,  containing  a 
comparison  between  Milton  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  is  placed  at  the  end  of 
vol.  i. :  An  Allegoric  Vision,  first  published  in  The  Courier  in  1811,  and 

even  that  beautiful  one  on  the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  shall  form 
a  third  with  these,  but  let  Thalaba  come  to  join  the  lovely  piur,  and  then 
we  shall  have  the  three  Graces. 

It  is  curious  to  look  at  critical  articles,  full  of  furious  ridicule  and  buf- 
foonery, in  any  old  reviewing  jonrnal ;  they  remind  one  so  of  fossil  porcu- 
pines, with  quills  fixed  in  rigidity,  or  harlequin  snakes  in  bottle*. — ^N.  B 
If  oet  of  these  snakes  are  of  the  blind  worm  species. 
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Neuf  ThoughU  <m  Old  Af4M«i  wfateh  fint  appetied  in  nt 
are  inserted  in  vol.  ii.  -.  ' 

The  whole  of  the  Poetieal  Works,  ezcefil  a  few  which  hvm  beeo  m 
printed  in  iheLUerary  Remmmt^  are  oontdned  In  the  ■tewotyped  •fitlon 
in  three  volumes.  The  Poems  without  the  Dimmu  have  been  eoBectod 
in  a  single  vdame,  froa  whieh  some  of  the  Javenile  Poems,  and  two  or 
three  of  later  date,  are  exdnded,-  and  whieh  inchides  a  few  not  contain- 
ed in  the  three  voL  edition. 

I  now  proceed  to  Mr.  Coleridge's  compositions  In  Prose.  Goneasiws 
ad  Populumf  are  two  addresses  to  the  Peo|^  delivered  at  the  latter  end 
of  February,  and  then  thrown  into  a  small  pamphlet  **  After  tU^" 
says  Mr.  Cottle,  "he  consolidated  two  other  of  his  lectures,  and  pohlHli^ 
ed  them  under  the  title  of  T4e  PUd  DUcamrei.^  A  mond  and  political 
Lecture  delivered  at  Bristol  by  Mr.  C,  was  published  in  the* same  year. 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  printed  any  of  his  odier  Bristol  orations  of  the 
year  ninety-five.  The  Wttkkman  was  carried  on  in  1796.  The  ftrsft 
number  appeared  March  1 ;  the  tenth  and  last,  May  13.  These  wein 
youthful  immature  productions.  Whatever  was  valuable  and  of  a  per- 
manent nature  in  them  was  transferred  into  his  later  productions,  or 
included  in  later  publications. 

'Die  Friend^  a  Literary,  Moral,  and  Political  Weekly  Paper,  excluding 
personal  and  party  politics  and  the  events  of  the  day,  was  written  and 
published  at  Grasmere.  The  first  number  appeared  on  Thursday,  June 
1st,  1809,'the  a7th  and  last  of  that  edition,  March  16,  1810.  7^ 
Friend  next  appeared  before  the  public  in  3  vols,  in  1818.  This  was 
^  rather  a  rifacimento,"  as  tlie  Author  said,  "  than  a  new  edition,  the 
additions  forming  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  whole  work,  and  the 
arrangement  being  altogether  new."  (Essays  v-xiii.,  pp.  38-128,  treat 
of  the  Duty  of  communicating  truth,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it 
may  be  safely  communicated ;  Essay  v,  \s  on  the  inexf)ediency  €f  pious 
frauds,  <f*c.)  The  third  edition  of  1837  gave  the  Author's  last  correo- 
tions,  an  appendix  containing  the  parts  thrown  out  in- the  recast,  with 
some  other  miscellanea^  and  a  synoptical  table  of  the  contents  by  the 
Editor.    There  is  now  a  fourth  edition. 

The  two  Lay  Sermons  were  published,  the  one  in  1816,  the  other  in 
1817.  The  first  is  entitled  TKe  Statejiman's  Manual,oT  The  Bible  the 
best  Guide  to  Political  skiU  and  foresight :  a  Lay  Sermon  addressed  to 
the  liigher  classes  of  society,  with  an  Appendix,  containing  comments 
and  es8a3's  connected  with  the  study  of  the  inspired  writings: — the 
second  A  Lay  Sermon,  addressed  to  the  Higher  and  Middle  classes,  oo 
the  existing  distresses  and  discontents.  Mr.  Gillman  says  he  **  had  the 
intention  of  addressing  a  third  to  the  lower  classes." 
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The  Biographia  LUeraria  was  published  in  1817,  but  parts  of  the 
first  volume  must  have  been  composed  some  years  earlier.  The  Edin- 
burgh Review  in  its  August  number  of  that  year  was  as  favorable  to 
the  book  as  could  be  expected?^ 

The  Aids  to  Reflection  first  appeared  in  1825.  The  original  title  was 
Aids  to  Reflection  in  tlie  formation  of  a  manly  chai;}cter  on  the  several 
grounds  of  Prudence,  Morality,  and  Religion ;  illustrated  by  select  pas- 
sages from  our  elder  divines,  especially  from  Archbishop.Leighton.  In 
an  advertisement  to  the  first  edition,  the  Author  mentions  that  the  work 
was  proposed  and  begim  as  a  mere  selection  from  the  writings  of  Leigh- 
ton,  with  a  few  notes  and  a  biographical  preface  by  the  selector,  but 
underwent  a  revolution  of  plan  and  object.  "  It  would,  indeed,"  he  adds, 
''"be  more  correct  to  say,  that  the  present  volume  owed  its  accidental 
origin  to  the  intention  ojf  compiling  one  of  a  different  description  than  to 
speak  of  it  as  the  same  work."  *'  Still,  however,  the  selections  from 
Leighton,  which  will  be  found  in  tiie  fundamental  and  moral  sections  of 
this  work,  and  which  I  could  retain  consistently  with  its  present  form 
and  matter,  will,  both  firom  the  intrinsic  .excellence  and  from  the  charac- 
teristic beauty  of  the  passages,  suffice  to  answer  two  prominent  purposes 
of  the  original  plan  ;  that  of  placing  in  a  clear  light  the  principle  which 
pervades  all  Leighton*s  writings — his  sublime  view,  I  mean,  of  Religion 
and  Morality  as  the  means  of  reforming  the  human  soul  in  the  Divine 
Image  {Ideti)  ;  and  that  of  exciting  an  interest  in  the  works,  and  an 
afiectionate  reverence  ibr  the  name  and  memory  of  this  se^rely  tried 
and  truly  primitive  Churchman." 

Neither  Hume  nor  Clarendon,  I  believe,  mentions  the  persecution  of 
Archbishop  Leighton's  father  by  the  Prelatical  party  of  his  day ;  and 
yet  it  was  one  of  their  worst  acts,  and  that  which  most  excited  wrath 

"  The  remarks  in  that  article  upon  my  Father's  remarks  on  poetic 
diction  I  have  vainly  tried  to  understand  : — "  a  paste  of  rich  and  honeyed 
Vords,  like  the  candied  coat  of  the  auricula,  a  glittering  tissue  of  quaint 
conceits  and  sparkling  metaphors,  crusting  over  the  rough  st^k  of  homely 
thoughts;  &.C.,  such  is  the  style,  of  Pope  and  Gray  ;  such  very  often  is  that 
of  Shakspeure  and  Milton:  and,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Coleridge's  decision 
to  the  contrary,  of  Spenser*s  faery  Queen**  Homely  thoughts  clothed  in 
a  glittering  tissue  of  poetic  diction  are  but  pseudo-poetry ;  and  the 
powder  on  the  auricula  would  be  nothing,  if  the  coat  itself  were  not  of 
velvet.  Mr.  C.'s  decision  respecting  the  Faery  i^en  is  equally  misrepre- 
sented, for  he  maintains  that  Spenser's  language  is  distinct  from  that  of 
prose,  such  language  being  required  by  his  thoughts  and  in  harmony  with 
them.  To  say  that  he  decided  *'  the  contrary,"  as  if  he  had  denied  poetic 
diction  to  Spenser,  is  not  like  the  auricula*s  coat,  candid. 
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and  indignation  againrt  the  Prinmte—M  ftithfol  it  tfwir  poitnilt  of  fkoM 
times!    Never  can  I  nad  Mr.  Wonitworth'a  anblime  ■omiel  to  La«^ 

especially  the 


Prejudged  by  foes  determined  nol  to  spar^ 
An  old  week  man  for  rei^peanoe  laid  sside« 

without  thinking  of  another  **  old  weak  man  for  vengeance  laid  aside " 
— of  Land  in  the  day  of  his  power  polling  off  his  hat  and  thanking  God 
for  the  inhuman  sentence  that  had  been  passed  npoQ  the  already  wasted 
victim^*— of  the  miserable  den  to  which  the  mangled  man  vras  comnut- 
ted  for  life  after  that  sentence  had  beta  ezecnted  in  all  its  moitipIicalioB 
and  precision  of  barbarity — then  calling  to  mind  the  words  of  our  Sa- 
viour, They  that  lake  the  sword  duiU  periA  with  ike  swords  and  Bkeset 
are  the  mercifid  fir  they  thaU  obtain  mercy.  It  was  not  merdjf  alone  that 
was  violated  by  these  acts — but  law  and  jnsdoe ;  and  if  lie  who  insti- 
gated and  rejoiced  in  them  received  neither  justice  nor  mercy  in  bis 
turn,  is  he  worthy  of  the  sacred  name  of  Martyr  7  May  we  not  say  that 
the  vengeance  which  fell  upon  this  persecutor  was  the  Lord's  vengeance, 
even  if  it  came  to  pass  by  evil  instruments,  and  fell  upon  a  head  already 
bowed  down,  and  in  some  respects  a  noble  one  ?  Can  the  glory  and  honor 
of  meeting  death  with  finnncss, — nay  even  with  "  sublime  "  piety,  cast 
its  beams  backwards  and  bathe  in  one  pure  luminous  flood  a  life  darkened 
with  suchileep  shadows,  as  those  that  chequer  the  sunshine  of  Laud's 
career  ? — the  parts  really  brightened  with  the  light  of  heaven  ?  Plain- 
ness, sincerity,  integrity,  learning,  munificence  to  a  cause*' — can  virtues 
like  these  outweigh  or  neutralize  such  faults  of  head,  heart,  and  temper, 
as  lie  to  the  charge  of  this  Bishop  in  the  church  of  Christ  ?  As  well 
might  we  set  the  cold  bright  morning  dews,  tliat  rest  on  the  stony  crown 
of  Vesuvius,  against  the  burning  lava  that  bursts  from  its  crater,  and 
expect  them  to  quench  the  Are  or  reduce  it  to  a  moderate  heat  Some 
abatement  must  be  made  from  the  guilt  of  his  violences  from  considera- 
tion of  the  times ;  but  to  subtract  the  whole  on  that  account,  or  even  to 
make  light  oT  it,  is  surely  too  much  to  make  moral  good  and  evil  depen- 

i^  The  particulars  of  this  instance  of  Star  Chamber  tyranny  I  read  in 
Aikman's  Life  of  Archbishop  Laud,  prefixed  to  his  works.  It  is  said  that 
when  he  was  taken  out  of  the  wretched  cell  in  Newgate  in  which  he  wai 
confined  before  his  sentence,  "  the  akin  and  hair  had  ahnost  wholly  come 
off  his  body.**  This  was  for  writing  against  Prelacy,  not  against  Chris- 
tianity. Any  man  may  do  the  like  now,  and  not  a  hair  of  his  head  can  be 
touched ;  yet  moral  offences,  public  or  private,  have  far  less  chance  ci 
escaping  with  impunity  than  they  had  then. 

I*  Clarendon,  passim,  especially  his  summary  of  Laud's  character. 
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dent  on  circumstance.  What  ?  Have  Arundel,  Bonner,  Gardiner,  little 
or  nothing  to  answer  for  ?  Was  there  ever  yet  a  persecutor  that  perse- 
cuted from  mere  speculative  inhumanity?  Even  through  Clarendon*e 
account  we  may  discern,  I  think,  that  Laud*s  private  passions,  in  part  at 
least,  engaged  him  in  the  cause  of  Intolerance.  He  had  been  exaspe- 
rated, before  he  attained  power,  by  Puritan  molestations  and  oppositions, 
— he  became  the  persecutor  of  Puritans  after  he  attained  it ;  as  school- 
boys that  have  been  tormented  while  they  were  in  a  low  form,  torment 
in  their  turn  when  they  get  into  a  high  one, — ^not  their  tormentors,  but 
unfortunates  who  represent  them  to  their  imagination.  An  eminently 
good  and  wise  man  is  above  his  iimesy  if  not  in  all,  yet  in  many  things ; 
but  Laud  was  the  very  impersonation  of  his  times — the  impersonated 
spirit  of  his  age  and  his  party.  (Compare  his  over  ceremonious  conse- 
cration of  St  Catharine's  Church,  gloated  over  by  Hume,  with  Arch- 
deacon Hare's  remarks  on  his  neglect  of  his  diocese,  in  The  Mission  of 
the  Comforter.)  They  who  are  of  that  party  still,  who  would  still 
swathe  religion  by  way  of  supporting  it,  and  dizen  by  way  of  dressing 
it,  and  gaze  with  fond  regretful  admiration  upon  the  giant  forms  of  Spi- 
ritual Despotism  and  Exaggerated  Externalism,  as  they  loom  shadowy 
and  magnificent  through  the  vapory  vista  of  ages,  to  them  no  wonder  that 
he  is  a  giant  too.  And  there  are  others,  far  above  that  or  any  other  party, 
who,  in  their  love  and  zeal  for  the  Church,  abstract  the  how  and  the  why 
of  Laud*8  public  warfare,  and  see  him  abstractedly  as  the  Champion  of 
the  Church  of  England.  ''God  knows  my  heart,"  says  Mr. 'Coleridge 
(in  a  marginal  note  on  Mr.  Southey's  article  on  the  History  of  Dissent- 
ers, in  the  Quarterly  Review  of  October,  1813),  **  how  bitterly  I  abhor 
all  intolerance,  how  deeply  1  pity  the  actors  when  there  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose them  deluded ;  but  is  it  not  clear  that  this  theatrical  scene  of  Laud's 
death,  who  was  the  victim  of  almost  national  indignation,  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  'bloody  sentences'  in  the  coolness  of  secure  power? 
As  well  might  you  palliate  the  horrible  atrocities  of  the  Inquisition, 
every  one  of  which  might  be  justified  on  the  same  grounds  that  Southey 
has  here  defended  Laud,  by  detailing  the  vengeance  taken  on  some  of 
the  Inquisitors."  I  do  not  see  that  here  my  honored  Uncle  defends  the 
Primate :  he  says,  ^  We  are  not  the  apologists  of  Laud  ;  in  some  things 
he  was  erroneous,  in  some  imprudent,  in  others  culpable.  Evil,  which 
upon  the  great  scale  is  ever  made  conducive  to  good,  produces  evil  to 
those  by  whom  it  comes."  And  how  wise  and  beautiful  is  this  senti- 
ment a  little  further  on  !  "  It  especially  behoves  the  historian  to  incul- 
cate charity,  and  take  part  with  the  oppressed,  whoever  may  have  been 
the  oppressors." 
As  some  excuse  for  my  Father's  expression,  "theatrical  scene,"  f 
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allege  that  «aitence  of  Lftad^;**  Never  did  oiaa  pot  off  awrtidiCj  irift' 
a  better  courage,  nor  look  nponhia  bloody  aixi  malidooa  enamiea  with 
more  Qhriatian  cbaiity.'*  My  FatiiBr  adda :  **  I  know  well  hofw  impen- 
dent and  nnworidly  theae  my  opimoaa  are.  The  Diaaqntera  will  give 
me  no  tbanka,  becanae^I  prefisr  and  extol  die  jpneaoi<  Chnreh  of  Sng^aDd^ 
and  the  paifiaana  of  the  Cborch  wiU  calamniala  me,  becanie  I  iwiatemn 
particular  members,  and  regret  paiticnlar  asraa,  of  the  farmer  Chureh  of 
England.  Would  that  Scrattbey  had  written  the  vMe  of  hia  review  in 
the  spirit  of  thia  beautiful  page."  (Page  102.)  In  that  very  imereating 
collection  of  medilative  Sonnets  by  the  late  Sir  Anbrey  de  Vera  ia  one 
upon  Laud,  against  which  I  ventured  to  write,  **  If  aniflMng  done  in  tiie 
name  of  principle  must  needs  be  ri^teona,  then  the  tortnrea  and  Vmg 
languishing  of  Leighton  are  no  impeachment  of  Landls  rigfateouaneaa.'* 
There  was  a  second  edition  of  the  Aids  in  1881,  a  fifth  in  1848. 

The  little  work  On  the  CoiuiUutitm  cf  Aa  CkurA  arid  fitoft,^.  accord* 
ing  to  tlie  Idea  of  each,  first  appeared  in  1880,  and  went  into  a  aecond 
edition  in  the  same  year.  It  is  now  joined  with  the  JLay  8ermoni  in 
one  volume.  To  the  Church  and  State  are  appended  Kotts  cm  Tkttflar^s 
History  of  EnthusiasTit,  and  A  Dialogue  between  Demosius  and  Myste*, 

After  Mr.  Coleridge's  death  in  July,  1834,  four  volumes  of  his  Lite* 
vary  Remains  were  published  by^his  late  Editor.  Vols.  i.  and  ii. 
appeared  in  1836,  Vol.  iii-  in  1838,''Vol.  IV.  in  1839.  Vol.  i  contains 
Tlie  FaU  of  Robespierre  and  other  poems,  and  poetical  fragments.  Notes 
of  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  in  1818,  Marginal  Notes  on  several 
books,  Fragments  of  Essays,  Mr.  C.*s  contributions  to  the  Omniana  of 
Mr.  Southey,  published  in  1812,  and  fifty-six  other  short  articles  on 
various  subjects.  Vol.  ii.  contains  more  Notes  of  Lectures  on  Shak- 
speare,  including  criticisms  on  each  of  his  Plays,  with  Introductory  matter 
on  Poetry,  the  Drama,  and  the  Stage,  prefaced  by  Extracts  of  letters 
relating  to  these  Lectures;  Notes  on  Ben  Jonson,  on  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  on  Fuller,  on  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  an  Essay  on  the  Prometheoa 
of  iEschylus,  and  other  miscellaneous  writings. 

Vol.  iii.  contains  Formula  Fidei  de  8.  Trinitate,  A  Nightly  Prayer, 
Notes  on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  on  Hooker,  Field,  Donne,  Heniy 
More,  Heinrichs,  Ilackett,  Jeremy  Taylor,  The  Pilgrim's  Progreaa,  and 
John  Smith,  and  a  Letter  to  a  Godchild. 

Vol.  iv.  contains  Notes  on  Luther,  St  Theresa,  Bedell,  Baxter,  Leigh- 
ton,  Sherlock,  Waterland,  Shelton,  Andrew  Fuller,  Whitakcr,  Oxie,  A 
Barrister's  Hints,  Davison,  Irving,  and  Noble,  and  an  Essay  on  Faidi. 

'  14  The  inaccurate  report  of  Niebiihr's  opinion  of  this  work,  which  ap- 
peared in  a  letter  of  Dr.  Arnold,  published  in  his  Life,  has  been  corrected. 
I  am  told,  in  a  new  edition. 
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The  present  edition  of  the  Literary  Remains  is  nearly  exhausted.  In  a 
fresh  edition  new  matter  will  be  added  from  marginal  notes,  probably  in 
a  fifth  volume.  Archdeacon  Hare  speaks  of  The  Remains  in  the  Preface 
to  his  Mission  of  the  Comforter  in  a  passage  which  may  fitly  be  pro- 
duced here. 

^  Of  recent  English  writers,  the  one  with  whoee  sanction  I  have  chiefly 
desired,  whenever  I  could,  to  strengthen  my  opinions,  is  the  great  reli- 
gious philosopher  to  whom  the  mind  of  our  generation  in  England  owes" 
more  than  to  any  other  man.  My  gratitude  to  him  I  have  endeavored  to 
express  by  dedicating  the  following  Sermons  to  his  memory ;  and  the 
ofiering  is  so  far  at  least  appropriate,  in  that  the  main  work  of  his  life 
was  to  spiritualize,  not  only  our  philosophy,  but  our  theology  ;  to  raise 
them  both  above  the  empiricism  into  which  they  had  long  been  dwindling, 
and  to  set  them  free  from  the  technical  trammels  of  logical  systems. 
Whether  he  is  as*  much  studied  by  the  genial  young  men  of  the  present 
day,  as  he  was  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  I  have  no  adequate  means  0( 
judging ;  but  our  theological  literature  teems  with  errors,  such  as  could 
hardly  have  beeq  committed  by  persons  whose  minds  had  been  disciplined 
by  1  is  philosop!  ic  I  method,  and  had  rightly  appropriated  his  principles. 
So  far,  too,  as  my  observation  has  extended,  the  tliird  and  fourth  vo- 
lumes of  his  Remains^  though  they  were  hailed  with  dcliglit  by  Arnold 
on  their  first  appearance,  have  not  yet  produced  their  proper  effect  on 
the  intellect  of  the  age.  It  may  be  that  the  rich  store  of  l^rofonnd  and 
beautiful  tfiought  contained  in  them,  has  been  weighed  down,  from  being 
mixt  with  a  few  opinions  on  points  of  BibUcal  criticism,  likely  to  be  very 
ofifensive  to  persons  who  know  nothing  about  the  history  of  the  Canon. 
Some  of  these  opinions,  to  which  Coleridge  himself  ascribed  a  good 
deal  of  importance,  seem  to  me  of  little  worth ;  some,  to  be  decidedly 
erroneous.  Philological  criticism,  indeed,  all  matters  requiring  a  labori 
ous  and  accurate  investigation  of  details,  were  alien  from  the  bent  and 
habits  of  his  mind  ;  and  his  exegetical  studies,  such  as  they  were,  took 
place  at  a  period  whep  he  had  little  better  than  the  meagre  Rationalism 
of  Eichhom  and  Bertholdt  to  help  him.  Of  the  opinions  which  he 
imbibed  from  them,  some  abode  with  him  through  life.  These,  however, 
along  with  everything  else  that  can  justly  be  objected  to  in  the  Remains. 
i\o  not  form  a  twentieth  part  of  the  whole,  and  may  easily  be  scparatetj 
from  the  remainder.  Nor  do  they  detract,  in  any  way,  from  the  sterling 
sense,  the  clear  and  far-sighted  discernment,  th^  power  of  tracing  princi- 
pleis  in  their  remotest  operations,  and  of  referring  all  things  to  their  first 
principles  which  are  manifested  in  almoet  every  page,  and  from  which 
we  might  learn  so  much." 

The  last  posthumous  work  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  published  September, 
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1840,  is  entitled  Coi|/effiofif  if  wfi  biqiArimg  HfisM^  and  coiMfatu  of 
seven  letters  on  the  Insplratioa  of  the  Scriptaree.  It  shoald  be  imdep- 
Btood  that  this  worii  it  intended  wA  to  wdermine  ike  beH^  tkm  ihe  Bitk 
is  the  Word  tf  Qoi^  or  in  any  degree  .to  lessen  the  deep  reference  wHh 
which  it  is  regarded  by  Christians,  hot  to  pot  that  bdlef  on  •  beCfter 
foundation  than  it  eommdnly  rests  upon.  *  Let  it  be  distinctly  tmdcr- 
8tood,"  the  author  says,  **  that  my  arguments  and  objectioiis  apply  ezeln- 
sively  to  the  following  doctrine  or  dogma.  To  the  qjiniona  which 
Individual  divines  have  advanced  in  lieu  of  this  doctrine,**— -for  instance*! 
suppose,  the  strange  fapcy  that  the  vords  of  the  BiUe  are  not  divinely  dk> 
tated,  that  the  language  is  ha  man  and  yet  exempt,  by  "divine -power,  from 
any  possible  admixture  rd  human  error^ — ^  my  only  objection,  as  far  as  I 

ol)jcct,  is — that  I  do  not  understand  them. ^I  said  that  in  the  Bible  there 

is  more  that  findi  roe  than  I  have  experienced  in  all  other  books  pat 
together ;  that  tlie  words  of  the  Bible  find  me  at  greater  depths  of  my  being; 
and  that  whatever  finds  me  brings  with  it  an  irresistible  evidence  of  Ita 
having  proceeded  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  the  Doctrine  in  question 
requires  me  to  believe,  that  not  only  what  finds  me,  but  all  that  existe  in 
the  sacred  volume,  which  I  am  bound  to  find  therein,  was  not  alone 
inspired  by,  that  is,  composed  by  men  under  the  actuating  influence  of 
tlie  Holy  Spirit,  but  likewise — dictated  by  an  infallible  intelligence — that 

the  writers,  each  and  all,  were  divinely  informed  as  well  as  inspired. 

I  can  conceive  no  softenings  here  which  would  not  nullify  tlie  Doctrine, 
and  convert  it  to  a  cloud  for  each  man's  fancy  to  shape  and  shift  at  will. 
And  this  doctrine,  I  confess,  plants  the  vineyard  of  the  world  with  thorns 
for  me,  and  places  snares  in  its  pathways."  He  proceeds  to  show  how 
the  doctrine  in  question  injures  the  true  idea  of  the  spirituality  and  divin- 
ity of  the  sacred  volume,  and  directly  or  indirectly  tends  to  alienate  men 
from  the  outward  Revelation.  A  second  edition  of  this  little  work  will 
soon  be  prepared. 

The  book  has  been  denounced  in  strange  style  by  some  who  do  not 
profess  to  have  read  it.  These  reasoners  assume  in  the  first  place  that 
\both  the  tendency  and  object  of  it  is  to  overthrow  Christianity — ^whereas 
any  one  who  reads  it,  and  not  merely  what  a  hostile  spirit  Ims' predeter- 
mined to  find  in  it,  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  at  least  the  writer's  obfect 
is  to  guard  and  exalt  the  religion  of  Christ.  But,  secondly,  forgetting 
that  the  book  is  intended  to  overthrow  Christianity,  they  urge  that 
Christianity  has  done  very  well  hitherto  without  such  views  as  it  pnv 
pounds,  and  that  very  great  thinkers  and  good  men  have  lived  and  died, 
in  the  faith  and  fear  of  the  Lord,  without  tlie  knowledge  of  them ; — as  if 
the  wante  of  the  Church  were  in  all  ages  exactly  alike ;  or  as  if  there  had 
not  been  in  all  ages  clouds  over  the  sunshine  of  faith,  occasioned  by  the 
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difficulties  which  the  writer  seeks  to  remove ;  or  as  if  i(  were  not  tme 
that  the  more  light  men  obtain  on  one  side  of  the  region  of  thought  the 
more  they  need  on  other  sides;  as  if  greatness  and  goodness,  in  their 
application  to  men,  were  not  relative  terms,  and  the  best  and  wisest  of 
mortals,  that  have  appeared  upon  earth,  had  ever  been  free  from  error 
and  imperfection !  I  should  think  there  is  hardly  a  foolish  or  evil  notion 
on  any  subject  which  might  not  be  screened  from  attack  by  such  argu- 
ments as  these.  And,  even  were  they  not  such  mere  weakness,  of  what 
force  can  tliey  be  with  those,  who  take  for  their  motto,  as  Mr.  Coleridge 
did  from  first  to  last :  That  ail  men  may  know  the  truthy  and  that  the  truth 
may  set  them  free?  Religious  truth  and  religion  are  identified  in  Scrip- 
ture, or  at  least  represented  as  one  and  inseparable ;  and  how  can  a  man 
obey  the  truth  or  minister  to  it,  except  by  setting  forth,  what,  after  the 
widest  survey  of  the  subject  which  he  is  capable  of  taking,  he  believes  to 
be  the  truth  ? 

The  suggestion  that  no  man  should  examine  such  subjects  or  call  in 
question  prevailing  views  in  religion  save  one  who  starts  from  a  high 
station  of  holiness  and  spiritual  light,  can  be  of  little  value  unless  ac- 
c<jmpanied  by  a  criterion  of  holiness,  both  as  to  kind  and  degree,  admitted 
by  all  men.  Prevailing  notions  are  often  utterly  erroneous,  and  if  none 
might  expose  what  they  believe  in  their  hearts  to  be  wrong  and  injurious 
views,  till  it  was  proved,  even  to  their  adversaries*  satisfaction,  that  they 
were  far  advanced  in  true  sanctity,  wrong  views  would  be  the  prevailing 
ones  till  the  end  of  time.  Providence  works  by  finer  means  than  enter 
into  this  sort  of  philosophy,  making  imperfection  minister  to  the  perfect- 
ing of  what  is  good  and  purifying  of  what  is  evil. 

Whether  or  no  the  views  of  St.  Jerome  and  other  ancient  Fathers 
concerning  Inspiration  are,  as  has  been  afiSrmed,  something  far  deeper 
and  higher  than  we,  in  our  inferior  state  of  spirituality,  can  conceive,  I 
do  not  presume  to  decide ;  but  yet  I  would  suggest,  that  high  and  spirit- 
ual views  in  general  are  capable  of  being  set  forth  in  words,  and  of 
gradually  raising  men  up  to  some  apprehension  of  them.  They  do  not 
remain  a  light  to  lighten  the  possessor,  and  mere  darkrfess,  or  a  light 
that  closely  resembles  a  shade,  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Things  that 
pertain  to  reason  and  the  spirit  appeal  to  the  rational  and  spiritual  in 
mankind  at  large  ;  they  tend  to  elicit  the  reason  and  expand  the  under- 
standings of  men ;  deep  calleth  unto  deep ;  and  if  the  teaching  of  Paul 
and  John  is  now  in  a  wonderful  manner  apprehended  by  peasants  and 
children,  who  hear  the  Giospel  habitually,  St  Jerome's  notions  of  Inspi- 
ration, if  truly  divine  and  evangelical,  would  by  this  time  be  generally 
apprehended  by  Christians  in  the  same  way,  and  by  the  wise  and  learned 
would    be    comprehended    more    intellectually    and    systematically. 
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Whereas,  can  it  be  deoM,  that  no  Gonaisteiit  ■eheme  of  liM|taliQii 
ever  been  gathmd  iTom  tlie  teaching  of  tboee  ancient  Fbthem  T  Thej 
who  believe  that  such  a  scheme  is  contained  In  their  writlnga,  inplicWy 
or  implicitly,  will  do  well  to  unfi^  it  Merely  to  talk  about  saeh  a  tlnng 
in  a  style  of  indefinite  grandeur  is  bat  to  coiqnre  up  a  mist,  by  the  apdl 
of  solemn  sounding  words,  to  mock  the  eyes  of  men  with  a  ckrad  castle 
for  a  season— a  very  little  season  it  is  during  which  any  such  piece  of 
mist-magnifioencp  can  remain  Cndiq>ened  in  times  like  the  preeiBnt, 
except  for  those  who  had  rather  gaze  on  painted  vapors  than  on  realities 
of  a  hue  to  which  their  eyes  are  nnaccostomed. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  exact  account  of  all  my  Father^ 
courses  of  lectures,  given  after  his  visit  to  Germany,  but  find,  from  let- 
ters  and  other  sources  of  information,  that  he  lectured  in  London,  befiirs 
going  to  Malta,  in  1804 ;  on  his  return  from  Malta,  in  1807;  again  in 
1808 ;  in  1811 ;  in  1814,  in  which  year  he  also  lectured  at  Bristol ;  in 
1817 ;  and,  for  the  last  time,  I  befieve,  in  1819.  His  eariy  lectnrea  at 
Bristol  are  mentioned  in  the  biographical  sketch. 


The  poetic  or  imitative  art,  an  ancient  critic  has  observed,  must  needs 
describe  persons  either  better  than  they  are,  at  tlie  present  time,  or 
worse,  or  as  the}^  are  exactly.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  in  literary 
fiction  individwils  can  seldom  be  exhibited  exactly  such  as  they  are,  the 
subtle  intcrminglings  of  good  and  evil,  the  finely-balanced  qualities  that 
exist  in  the  actual  characters  of  men,  even  those  in  whom  the  colors  are 
deepest  and  the  lines  most  strongly  traced,  being  too  fine  and  subtle  for 
dramatic  efifect.  Indeed  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  present  a  man  as  he 
truly  is  except  in  plain  narrative ;  his  mind  cannot  be  properly  mani- 
fested save  in  and  through  the  very  events  and  circumstances  which 
gave  utterance  to  his  individual  being  and  which  his  peculiar  character 
helped  to  mould  and  produce.  When  taken  out  of  th^  and  placed  in 
the  alien  framework  of  the  novelist  or  dramatist  it  becomes  another 
thing ;  the  representation  may  convey  truth  of  human  nature  in  a  broad 
way,  and  seem  draum  to  the  life^  if  the  writer  have  a  lively  wit,  but  as  a 
portrait  of  a  particular  person  it  is  often  the  more  a  falsehood  the  more 
natural  it  appears. 

To  poetic  descriptions  these  remarks  do  not  apply.     They  are,  for  the 

most  part,  mere  views  of  a  character  in  its  elevated  and  poetic  aspects 

— tributes  of  admiration  to  its  beautiful  qualities.     Such  are  the  fine 

iftaozos,  already  quoted,  in  which  the  poet  Coleridge  is  described  by  the 

great  Poet,  his  Friend :  and  awcVv  axe  ^t^^  \««?  >uMs«istoai\;Qood  fay  a 
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poet  of  a  later  generation,  who  never  saw  my  Father  lace  to  face.  Of 
these  the  last  four  will  serve  for  a  conclusion  to  this  sketch.  I  give 
them  here  for  the  sake  of  their  poetic  truth  and  the  earnest  symiMithy 
they  manifest  with  the  studious  poet — 

Philosopher  contemniag  wealth  and  death. 
Yet  docile,  childlike  full  of  life  and  love,— 

thongh  they  are  not  among  the  very  finest  parts  of  their  aathor's 
thoughtful  and  beautiful  poetry. 

No  loftier,  purer  soul  than  his  hath  ever 
With  awe  revolved  the  planetary  page 

(From  infancy  to  age) 
Of  knowledge :  aedufous  and  proud  to  give  her 
The  whole  of  his  great  heart  for  her  own  sake  ; 
For  what  she  is  ;  not  what  she  does,  or  what  can  make,^^ 

And  mighty  voices  from  afar  came  to  him  ; 
Converse  of  trumpets  held  by  cloudy  forms, 

And  speech  of  choral  storms. 
Spirits  of  night  and  noontide  bent  to  woo  him~- 
He  stood  the  while,  lonely  and  desolate 
As  Adam  when  he  ruled  a  world,  yet  found  no  mate. 

•  His  loftiest  Thoughts  were  but  like  palms  uplifted ; 
Aspiring,  yet  in  supplicating  guise— 

His  sweetest  songs  were  sighs. 
Adown  Lethean  streams  his  spirit  drifted. 
Under  Elysian  shades  from  poppied  bank 
With  Amaranths  massed  in  dkrk  luxuriance  dank. 

Coleridge,  farewell !     That  great  and  grave  transition 
Which  may  not  Priest  or  King  or  Conqueror  spare. 

And  yet  a  Babe  can  bear, 
Has  come  to  thee.    Tfirough  life  a  goodly  vision 
Was  thine ;  and  time  it  was  thy  rest  to  take. 

I*  Here  seems  an  allusion  to  an  anti-utilitarian  maxim  of  Bacon's,  which 
is  very  expressive  of  my  Father's  turn  of  mind  : — Et  tamen  quemadmodum 
luci  magnam  habemus  g^atiam,  quod  per  eam  vias  inire,  artes  exercere, 
legere,  nos  invicem  dignoscere  possimus,  et  nihilominus  ipsa  visio  lucis 
res  praeFtantior  est  et  pulchrior,  quam  multiplex  ejus  usus ;  ita  certe  ipsa 
eontemplatio  rerum,  prout  sunt,  sine  superstitione  aut  impostura,  errore 
aut  confusione,  in  se  ipsa  magis  digna  est,  quam  universus  inveatcirax^ 
froctus.    Novum  Organum,  Part  of  ApVi.  cxkvx. 
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"  From  a  iniumecoiitaininB;   The  Srareli  afitr  Frastrpine.     RreoHee-  I 
tiom  0/  Greece  Bnil  Dllicr  Puemi  b;  Aubrey  de  Vcre,  author  uT  Thr  yaBU 
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X^OMIKiWWW^ 


ON  THE  POETICAL  PICTURESCttE. 

Mb.  Hallam  and  Mr.  Leigh  Htint  have  hoth  ezpteised  dissent  tkritt  tiif' 
Father's  remark  in  the  RemainSf  i.,  pp.  9^-4,'  that  Spenser's  deSerlplMli' 
^  ''are  not  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  picturesque ;  but  are  coiJflfp6W<f 
of  a  wondrous  series  of  images,  as  in  our  dreams."  Whethei*  or  tkit 
**  the  true  sense  of  the  word  picturesque"  is  what  my  Father  meiikt,  I 
do  not  pretend  to  determine,  but  I  think  that  what  he  meuit  is  trurof 
Spenser,  and  indicates  a  characteristic  diflhrence  between  his  piiiittl|f' 
and  that  of  Dante,  Pindar,  and  more  or  less  of  many  other  poML 
Lessing  gives  the  widest  definitioti  of  the  poetical  pictoresqae;  he'aiqNf 
that  a  poet  writes  picturesquely,  not  when  his  words  ftxrnifiA  nfetttlk^ ^ 
a  material  painting ;  many  writers  do  this  whose  writSng  i^'  iiii^|tie^ 
tnresque ; — but  when  they  have  the  same  effect  as  a  msterial  palntMjjfitf^ 
bringing  a  sensuous  object  vividly  before  the  mind.  Paradise  JMt;  atf~ 
Martin's  illustrations  have  proved,  is  not  very  pictnrable.  Wk>  dAt 
paint  such  universalities  as  he  deals  with  in  his  world-poem  t  Wlfe^' 
G^uld  show  on  canvas  how 

Vernal  aii* 
Breathing  the  smell  of  field  and  grove  adtime 
The  trembling  leaves,  while  Universal  Pan; 
Knit  with  the  Graces  and  the  Hours  in  daneef 
Led  on  th'  eternal  Spring*—  ? 

orhow 

as  earth,  so  he  the  world 
Built  on  circumfluous  waters  calm»  in  yride 
Crystalline  Ocean,  and  the  loud  mismle 
Of  Chaoe  far  removed —  ? 

Yet  DO  one  will  deny  the  truth  of  Milton's  language,  ^nd  tiiat  efery 
li^t,  80111x1,  and  other  sensation  which  he  speaks  of  it  fiuthfuUy  ima^ 
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bj hifl  wwdsf    My  Ftther,  oo  the  otto  htnd,  •eenw  to  haw  bcM 
qieaking  of  the  ^tcfttrn^iie  in  the  molt  iMtric^  Ho  oalls  a 

poetie  description  j»roperZy  each,  when  it  pieeeqti  a  oompMitB  olject  of 
ttghty  containing  neither  more  nor  leae  then  we  might  ne  at  once  mA 
•oar  eyesy  the  poet  making  this  pictue  the  emblem  of  a  eentimsiita  in- 
■tead  of  explaining  the  aentiment  diiectlj;  or  wlien  i^  teDa a  aloiy  bgr 
meana  of  it    Thia  aort  of  pietnre-diawing  bdonga  to  rapid,  vdieoient 
writeia ;  it  apeeda  on  the  repreeentotioQ;  it  haa  an  oriental  heat  and  in- 
tenaity  about  it   JTbeie  ia  a  TiTidooe  in  Sokxnon'a  Song,  if  I  maj  ven- 
ture to  speak  of  that  part  of  the  Canon  in  refereiioe  to  poetiy.     It  ia  In 
chap,  v.,  vema  S-4.    I  do  not  say  that  thia  could  be  puton  canvaa;  the  * 
capability  of  being  actually  painted  is  not  the  criterion  of  the  poetioal 
picturesque  s— many  of  Pindar'a  fineat  [^cturea  could  not  be  materially 
painted :  it  is  enough  that  our  eye  in  thought  can  Anhraoe  the  whole  at 
once;  the  Beknred  with  hia  hand  upon  the  lock,  and  hia  hair  wet  with  * 
the  dewa  of  ni^^t ;  the  iSpUuae  wlllJllitipon  her  couch,  her  daOed  rai- 
ment lying  beside  it    Inrtances  of  the  same  kind  in  Pindar  are  Jove*a 
/     Eaj^e  asleep  on  the  aceptre,  ruffling  up  his  featliers  in  transport,  while 
the  clancersare  mo^lIU  IL"tIlU  lUaad^f  Uit  Lyre ;  Mars  lying  in  tranced 
alnmber,  »ru\  tha  q^ber  gods  listening  all  around ;  Neptune  appearing  to 
Pdope  by  the  sea-side  in  tlie  aarkncSss ;  Pallas  appearing  to  Bellerophon 
at  night,  all  gleaming  ioju^ior,  darkly  blue, — he  leaping  to  his  feet  and 
aeizing  the 'golden  Cridle  which  she  had  laid  beside  him:  lamas  calling 
to  hia  Sire  and  Grandsire  by  night  from  the  midst  of  the  Alpheua. 
Theae  three  last  would  not  make  good  material  pictures,  because  of  the 
darkness ;  even  Rembrandt  would  not  have  managed  them  well  had  he 
tried  to  present  the  poet's  vision  faithfully ;  but  how  vivid  they  are  to 
the  mind's  eye  !    Instances  in  Dante  are  numerous,  but  I  will  select 
two.     Caron  dimoniOf  con  occhi  di  hragia,  Charon,  **  demoniac  form,*' 
with  wheels  of  flame  around  his  eyes,  collecting  the  shades  into  his 
boat  upon  th6  liVld  lake^atid  striking  with  his  oar  whoever  lingers: 
another  unpicturable  picture.    This  is  in  the  third  Canto ;  in  the  ninth 
we  have  the  three  Furies  rising  up  at  the  fiery  top  of  a  tower  in  the  city 
of  Dis,  blood-stained,  girt  about  the  waist  with  hydras  of  the  deepest 
green,  having  small  serpents  for  loose  ringlets,  and 'the  large-horned 
cerastes  wound  about  their  temples  by  way  of  braid ;  Megera  on  •the 
left,  Alecto  weeping  on  the  right,  Tisiphone  in  the  midst     This  is  pic- 
turable  :  Flaxman  has  designed  it  finely :  his  Meg»ra  expresses  deadly 
hate ;  Alecto  (he  torture  of  intolerable  grief  (Dante  describes   her  as 

>  **  Adam  bending  over  the  sleeping  Eve  in  the  Paradise  Lost  (Book  v., 
far.  18),  and  DaliUh  approaching  Samson,  in  the  Aganistes  {{.,  710),  are 
A»  onlf  two  proper  pictures  I  remember  in  Milton  " — ^Table  Talk,  p.  189 
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*^^^^  9  Tisiphone,  the  central  figare,  appears  the  image  of  Phrei 
to  which  all  violent  passion  tends,  and  in  which  it  is  merged  whei 
transcends  certain  limits.  Euripides  has  many  pictures :  there  is 
Trojan  dame,  gazing  into  the  golden  mirror,  that  flashes  back  the  li 
with  interminable  reflection,  while  she  binds  up  her  locks  under 
head-band  or  mitre,  ready  to  sink  npon  the  vest-spread  couch,  where 
husband  lie^  asleep,  his  %pear  suspended  against  the  wall  of  the  cham 
T^s  is  in  the  Hecvba^  and  there  i|i  a  companion  to  it  in  the  MedA 
Glauce  drest  in  her  gorgtous  attire,  rising  from  her. chair  and  tripf 
delicately  on  her  white  feet,  after  smiling  at  herself  in  the  glass  as 
placed  upon  her  curled  hair  the  golden  crown ;  and  there  is  a  grand  < 
trast  to  it  in  the  Phaini8S<xi  ;* — Capaneus  struck  by  lightning,  as  ht 
stepping  over  the  battlement  of  the  tower  he  has  scaled ;  his  bod 
rent  asunder  as  by  a  sling ;  his  hair  flies  upward,  his  blood  guE 
downward ;  his  hands  and  feet  are  whirled  round  like  Ixion's  wheel, 
bloated  corse  falls  to  the  ground. 

Horace  does  not  abound  in  pictures,  but  there  is  one  at  the  beginr 
of  his  Ode  to  Bacchus,  and  another  very  striking  at  the  end  of  it. 

Te  vidit  insons  Cerberus  aureo 
Comu  decorum,  leniter  atterens 
Caudam  :  et  recedentis  trilingui 
Ore  pedes  tetigitque  crura.* 

Virgil's  description  of  Venus  appearing  to  her  son  in  the  first  JEnei 
a  tme  picture.*    There  is  a  beautiful  one  of  Kailyal  in  KehanuAi 

There  he  beholds  upon  the  sand 
A  lovely  maiden  in  the  moonlight  stand. 

The  land-breeze  lifts  her  locks  of  jet, 
The  waves  around  her  polished  ancles  play. 
Her  bosom  with  the  salt  sea-spray  is  wet ; 
Her  anps  are  crost,  unconsciously,  to  fold 

That  bosom  from  the  cold. 
While  statue-like  she  seems  her  watch  to  keep. 

Gazing  intently  on  the  restless  deep.7 

This  might  be  a  pendant  to  the  Ariadne  of  Catullus : 

*  Heeuba,  919.  See  the  translation  of  the  beautiful  choruf  in  wh 
this  picture  occurs,  by  Judge  Coleridge,  in  the  Table  Talk^  p.  244 
2d  edition. 

9  Medea,  1160.  «  Phaniasm,  1187.  «  Lib.  ii.,  Carm.  six 

•  iBn.,  Ter.  314.         '  Canto  xviL»  Ho/y. 
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'    iDnnemor  tt  jurenw  ibgieiit  p«llit  vada 
IrriUTentoMB  linqneiM  promiaMi  pioealhi. 
Quern  procul  ez  algEft  nuMtii  Minoli  ooellis 
Saxea  ot  effigies  becchuitii  proipicit  ETa»,>  kc 

There  is  some  fine  ptssioiMte  psintiiig  in  the  second  Chonl  Ode  of 
the  Agamemnon.  The  feeling  of  the  psssage,  to  which  I  allnde,  it  per- 
haps conveyed  in  this  free  translation,  which  however  deputi  fiv 
enough,  I  own,  from  the  grand  statne-like  Bimplici^  and  aefeci^  of  ihm 
original. 

IUpt9Ti  e?/  H  MfL99t  iUtUfH*    V.  n  JL    e.  380-02.* 

He  comes  and  he  casts  not  a  curse  on  their  headl 
Be  their's  the  dishonor ! — ^reproaches  are  Tain  t— 
But  through  his  fond  yearning  for  one  that  is  fled*  ^ 
A  spectre  appears  in  the  palace  to  reign.>* 

« 

i  JfUpiia  Pelei  et  Thetidoi,  ver.  58.' 

*  I  should  prefer  the  old  reading  with  Hermann's  emendation  of  mytoh 
if  scholars  allowed  it, — 

and  would  render  it  thus, 

He  comes  in  silence,  unavenged,  uureviling. 
Mildest  of  forsaken  (men)  to  behold — 

as  we  mieht  say,  no  other  man  was  ever  seen  to  take  such  a  thing  so 
sweetly  and  quietly.  Passow  gives  the  word  ^lyic,  and  also  suggests  ecyJir 
Doric  for  frcyr;^,  atyfitis :  but  na  would  not  correspond  to  the  metre  of  the 
antistrophe.  I  cannot  see  why  Urt/tos  is  inapplicable  to  Menelaus»  as 
Klausen  intimates  :  to  Helen  it  certainly  is.    Scholefield  reads 

• 
my  objection  to  which  is  that  the  first  verse  runs  like  prose:  &XX' 
aXoi^o^of,  would  hardly  do  in  the  heart  of  a  choral  ode ; — for  the  second 
line,  that  di^t^ivw  does  not  properly  mean  gone  away,  but  iet  go,  and  that 
it  dcfes  not  carry  on  the  sense'  of  the  preceding  line  so  directly  and  closely 
as  that  which  I  suggest. 

10  ««  And  in  the  yearning  sick  for  her 
Who  now  beyond  the  sea  doth  roam, 

A  phantasm  vain  shall  seem  to  sit  as  queen  within  his  home.** 

— Mr.  Skweix's  TramlaiWH. 

^Apgffva  IB  Greek  for  a  Queen,  the  iemmviv^  \ATiiC\\v^x:\^\i\fMcluding  all 
bfgoity ;  but  would  dvdmcw  be  used  \>i  a.Ox^^^'WTvXfcTViVk^BiaSi^iA 
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For  1m  wartMii  mnd  his  figure,  bo  comely  of  yon* 
It -the  form  of  the  well-shapen  statue  no  more. 
From  his  hollow  eye  the  splendor  is  gone»» 
AU  beauty  and  shining  : 
At  (he  fiill  bright  stream  when  a  drought  eomtt  on 
Sinkt  low  ddclining. 
In  tht  Ttsions  of  night 

He  b^olids  the  departed  :— 
Bvt^e  glides  from  his  embrace 
Bf  a  path  he  cannot  trace. 

And  leares  him  heavy-hearted ; 
Sadden'd  by  brief  delight  !— 
Frail  pleasures  that  vanish  when  daylight  appears, 
Ja  the  light  plumes  of  hoar-frost  dissolve  into  tears. » 

presiding  of  a  queen  consort  ?  An  English  poet  would  not  have  witd  ih 
term  reign  in  such  a  case. 

"  Consider  the  force  df  f/J^ :  is  gone,  perishes :  Ififtt  ri  ««X<  **  be 
beauty  is  decayed^-'  or  "  the  luck  is  gone.**  How  can  beauty  go  away  froi 
the  eyes  of  busts  and  statues  where  it  never  was  ? — not  to  speak  of  tb 
anachronism  of  the  notion,  pointed  out  by  Klausen.  His  interpretaticft  i 
£ur  better :  *'  in  the  want,  or  loss,  which  his  eyes  sustain,  all  joy  of  love  i 
lost  to  him."  But  I  believe  that  *Af  ^J/m,  by  itself,  oftener  means  beautj 
than  the  joys  of  love.  Whether  that  be  so  or  not,  I  believt  tha 
iEschylus  meant  simply  to  say.  In  the  hollows  of  his  eyes  all  beaut 
{perishes :  hi*  eye  ie  connuned,  like  the  Psalmist's,  for  very  trouhie, 

**  Man  delights  not  me,"  says  Hamlet,  **  nor  woman  neither."  A  sttUu 
consoles  not  me,  says  Menelaus,  for  the  loss  of  a  handsome  wife  !  Shad 
of  JSschylus,  is  this,  or  is  it  not,  a  platitude  ?  To  say  that  the  ancieii 
chief  took  no  pleasure  in  bright  smiles  of  deep-zoned  maids,  or  in  flowii^ 
bowls  of  rich  wine,  would  be  worth  saying ;  but  to  affirm  that  he  care 
little  for  stony  images  with  eyes  that  see  not,  and  lim^  that  move  not,  an 
bloodless  cheeks,  is  not  much  in  the  spirit  of  those  times,  or  perhaps  gi 
any  times.  Well !  Pygmalion  fell  in  love  with  a  statue,  but  it  was  one  o 
his  own  making ;  •  and  mest  of  us  are  apt  to  conceive  a  violent  affection  fa 
our  own  workti  whether  they  be  statuary,  poetry,  or  criticism.  Perhaps 
must  *'  own  the^  soft  impeachment*'  with  regard  to  myself. 

^  I  know  what  a  host  of  authorities  are  against  me,  yet  cannot  help  un 
derstanding  verses  882-3-4-5-6,  more  simply  than  as  the  commentaton 
who  are  all  divided  one  against  another  in  regard  to  the  exact  sense  of  th 
passage,  understand  it.  To  me  it  seems  a  mere  expansion  of  the  Psalm 
ist's  complaint.  My  beauty  ia  gone,  or  mine  eye  ie  consumed,  for  ver 
trouble.  Compare  with  Isa.  lii.,  14,  and  Psalms  xxii.»  14-17— xxxi.*  1( 
ciL,  3-5,  and  Lam.  iii.,  4.  The  key  of  it  is  that  expression  ^J«yi«.  Surel 
either  t^fjUri  is  corrupt,  or  it  must  admit  the  ^na«,  *-*-  v»  'tKx^tc^.^^  ^^ 
the  man  ;*'  it  seems  so  plain  that  it  is  the  stale  axi'^  ^i^V^'^'^'^^^^  <A^«^>>k 
bimself  under  the  influence  of  sorrow  that  \a  AeacxvV*^^.    ^^n«  ^vxc 
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That  noble  ode  df  Klopstock't,  m  adimred  bj  Mr.  OuAyte,  Dk 
Musen,  b  finely  punted :  and  the  Aloeie  metre,  hi  wliiek  It  is  wiftlH^ 


the  antithesis  of  jgvfcfr^— its  tenuity  end  impoCenee— with  reigmimgU-^ 
the  statue — ^its  ehangelees  balk  end  ^fmrnetiyr-with  the  westhy  momi- 
er  i-^and  how  naturally  follows  upon  this  the  deeciiption  of  the  snnkcB 
eye !  For  a  beautiful  eye,  in  heidth  and  i^idness,  looks  not  only  bright 
but  full ;  it  is  like  a  lucid  pool  that  rises  to  the  edge  of  its  beidES,  or  n 
ehining  stream  that  fiUs  its  channeL  In  siekness  end  sonoer  it  eeema  to 
have  shrunk,  like  the  same  pool  when  it  has  been  drained  or  dried  np*  and 
shines  feebly  from  the  bottom  of  a  daricsome  cavity.  JMInc  eyeeyUI,  says 
the  Psalmist,  waiting  vainly  (qr  comfort  from  above.  Snch  an  interpreta- 
tion is  more  simple,  sensuoos,  and  impassioned,  than  the  forced  thought 
that  the  wraith  of  Helen  shall- seem  to  reign  in. the  Palace,  which  Helen 
herself  never  did ;  and  the  inefiably  flat  one,  that  Menelans  hates  fins 
statues  because  she  is  absent,  and  gazes  with  di^nst  on  -their  vacant  eys* 
sockets.  Cannot  some  scholar  suggest  another  reading  for  ijfjkrmp  or  find 
out  that  it  may  mean  what  I  suggest  ? 

A  great  scholar  and  commentator  is  quite  against  me,  I  find,  in  this 
matter.  Klausen  calls  it  ridiculous,  though  without  showing  why,  to  apply 
^Avfia  to  Meneiaus.  What  thin  partitions  must  divide  the  ridieuious  and 
the  reasonable,  if  critics  can  differ  as  they  do  on  this  passage ! — for  v.  383  has 
been  very  oflen  applied^to  Meneiaus.  Klausen  applies  the  whole  description 
U»  Helen :  verses  3S0-81,  he  reads  thus  :  '*  She  cornea  in  silence  to  those  that 
have  not  obtained  vengeance  (t.  e.  the  A'trids),  unreproached,  most  agree* 
able  of  dismissed  wives  to  behold."  In  justification  of  She  comes,  he 
refers  to  v.  3S8  vdptwiw  is^at  k.  r.  X.  This  seems  to  me,  I  own,  very 
forced.  To  say  that  appearances,  visions  of  Helen  come  to  Menelans  in 
sleep,  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  is  very  difibrent  from  saying* 
without  preparation  or  explanation, —  for  the  notion  of  a  phantom-* 
ipivfta)  is  not  expressed  till  afterwards  in  v.  383 — **  She  comes,"  meaning 
that  the  «rJo>Xov  of  Helen,  after  she  has  eloped  bodily  with  Paris,  makee  its 
appearance.  Secondly,  even  if  dXoii^pos  can  mean  the  same  as  h\mii4f^rtf 
of  which  Klausen  gives  no  other  instance,  and  if  i^^ng  can  be  feminine, 
which  seems  less  unlikely,  what  sense  is  there  in  Miying  that  Helen,  thus 
vividly  imaged  and  unreproached,  comes  to  the  Atridas,  to  boih  the  brother 
chiefs,  one  of  whom,  Agamemnon,  neither  loved  her  person  nor  tolerated 
hn  conduct  ?  It  would  not  be  inconsonant  with  what  we  read  of  Jiene^ 
iau§,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  suppose  him  to  be  styled  "  gentlest  of  de- 
serted husbands."  All  this  is  very  bold — perhaps  the  boldness  of  igno- 
rance— but  I  merely  venture  to  say  what  seems  to  me  to  give  the  best 
sense,  and  the  truest  poetry  to  the  passage,  aware  how  mistaken  I  may  be 
even  on  these  points.  Bishop  Blomfield,  I  am  told,  is  of  opinion,  that 
some  particular  tradition  concerning  an  cMmAov  of  Helen  is  referred  to. 
This  would  justify  the  application  of  ^uc^a  to  Helen  of  course ;  yet  Is 
bring  her  in,  first  as  a  day  spectre  and  then  as  a  night  one,  seems  Is  ms 
po^ti-jtUy  clumsy.    P^ey^s  ^gamemium  I  have  not  seen. 
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fiofces  the  author  into  a  succinctness,  and  consequent  distinctness,  wmnt* 
^ng,  I  believe,  in  his  hexameter  style.  Here  are  the  '4th,  6th,  and  IStb 
vtanzas  attempted  in  the  metre  of  the  original : 

She  views  the  young,  the  trembling  competitres^ 

In  spirit  firm ;  but  eager  and  tremulous ; 
Her  cheek  with  glowing  roses  spread,  while 
Loose  to  the  winds  her  bright  locks  are  streaming. 

The  straitened  breath  her  bosom  that  palpitates. 
In  tumult,  scarce  can  hold,  and  she  bends  herself 
On  tow'rd  the  goal,~the  Herald  lifts 
His  trump  and  in  transport  her  eyes  are  floating. 


Ah  !  how  I  tremble  ! — 0  ye  undying  ones. 
Perchance  my  foot  may  reach  the  high  goal  the  first  I  . 
Then  may  thy  breath,  0  may  it  reach 
My  light-flowing  locks  as  they  stream  behind  me  1 

Now  Mr.  L.  Hunt,  in  his  Imaginalian  and  Fancy^  presents  ns  with  a 
beautiful  set  of  "  pictures  "  selected  from  the  writings  o(  Spenser ;  es- 
pecially. TAe  Faery  Qi<^n,  and  assigns  each  to- the  master  among  mat^ 
rial  painters,  to  whose  style  it  has  most  analogy.  That  these  may  not 
be  called  piclures  it  would  be  pedantic,  perhaps  inaccurate,  to  deny ;  bat 
if  we  enter  this  Spenserian  picture-gallery  we  shall  find  that,  at  all 
events,  "every  piece  it  contains  belongs  to  a  diflerent  kiTidoi  painting 
from  that  of  which  I  have  given  instances.  There  is  eye-painting  in 
them ;  but  they  are  made  up,  in  part,  of  non-sensuous  attributes,  and 
they  contain  images  which  cannot  be  assembled  together  in  space  and 
time.  Hence  their  slow,  dreamy,  faery-like,  unreal  character.  They 
have,  as  my  father  says,  "  an  exceeding  vividness : "  so  have  dreams ; 
but  dreams  disregard  time  and  space,  and  bring  objects  together  from  uXt 
quarters :  aqd  in  dreams  too  we  have  a  feeling  of  endless  multiplicity 
with  an  infinite  expansion  of  tim&;  and  just  tlie  same  feeling  is  excited 
by  the  descriptions  of  the  Fa^y  Queen.  Let  us  examine  them.  The 
first  picture  in  the -Spenser  Gallery  is  that  of  Charissa  or  Charity,  con- 
tained in  two  stanzas.  Now  in  this  description  part  is  mere  generalizing. 
*^  She  was  a  woman  in  her  ftreshest  age,"  ^  of  wondrous  beauty,"  *'  goodly 
grace  and  comely.personage;" — ^how  much  here  is  left  indefinite,  for 
the  imagination  to  fill  up !  Part  of  it  refers  to  qualities  of  the  mind : 
she  was  *'  of  bounty  rare  " — ^  full  of  great  love  " — ^  chaste  in  work  and 
will "— ^  Cupid's  wanton  snare  as  hell  she  hated."  We  cannot  paint 
all  thii  even  mentally.    **  A  multitade  of  babes  about  her  hung^"  who 
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*■  Joyed  to  behold  her,**  whom  «he  *  feeds  white  they  are 
young,'' and  **  tfanuta  forth  when  they  are  wixed  old : "— a  teiy  wto 
and  kind  proceeding,  but  matter  of  time ;  not  to  be  d^pkHtndmmiuhitM 
to  be  Ihoughi  of  and  moralized  upon.  Doobtless  the  two  etanau  give  m 
a  picture  of  Chariaea  sitting  in  her  ivory  chair,  open  necked,  arrayed  in 
yellow,  a  tire  of  gold  upon  her  head,  and  a  pair  of  doves  by  her  aide^ 
children  sporting  about  her,  and  one  sucking  in  her  arms ;  but  how 
slowly  and  interruptedly  is  it  wrought  out  I — how  differently  does  Spenser 
paint  from  Dante  and  JPindar,  who  flash  out  a  picture,  and  then  proceed, 
leaving  it  to  tell  its  own  tale.  The  Catnllian  pictnre  of  Ariadne  is 
interrupted  by  one  touch  of  mental  deseriptioQ : 

Proepiclt,  et  magnU  cwranunjluetuat  undur*' 

but  this  refers  so  directly  to  the  visual  ol^ect  of  the  sea,  the  wavea  of 
which  are  washing  her  outer  garment,  bead-gear,  and  ginHe  fi^len  at 
her  feet,  that  it  seems  scarcely  an  interruption — seems  one  with  thoae 
sensuous  objects.  The  remarks  which  I  have"  made -on  Spenser's  Cha* 
rissa  may  be  ^pliod  to  every  other  picture  in  Mr.  Hunt's  ciilleetion ; 
they  are  all  medleys.  I  may  mention  another .  character  of  visioiiary 
multiplicity  and  complexity  in  Spenser's  pictures :  he  breaks  into  thcAi 
with  similes,  and  thus  splits  the  image  and  sends  tfie  mind  wandering  in 
various  directions.  The  passage  quoted  by  my  Father  in  illustration  of 
his  view,  the  comparison  of  Prince  Arthur's  crest  with  tlie  Almond  tree, 
is  not  **  particular "  I  think,  but  quite   characteristic  of   Spenser^ 


manner.^* 


Her  angePs  face. 
As  the  great  eye  of  heaven  shined  bright 
And  made  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place.-^ 

Here  we  scarcely  see  the  eye  for  the  sunshine ;  we  glance  from  eartli  to 
heaven,  from  the  shady  covert  to  the  flaming  sky — and  the  sun  itself  is 
likened  to  the  eye  of  man,  and  we  think  of  a  sunbeam  penetrating  a 
leafy  grove.  We  are  surrounded  with  images  of  shade  and  sunshine, 
but  rather  feel  the  beauty  of  Una's  eye  than  see  it.  The  descriptioas 
of  Britomart's  hair  are  just  of  the  same  character :  in  one  of  them  it  is 
said  to  be  wound  about  her  body 

Like  as  the  shining  skie  in  summer's  night* 
What  time  the  day#»8  with  scorching  heat  abound. 
Is  creasted  all  with  lines  of  fierie  light, 
That  it  prodigious  seemes  in  common  people's  sight. 

Book  iii.,  canto  int.,  si.  xx.»  «jci^  ^iw»>L\\  .^  caivNA \.,t^..  i^. 
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The  simile  of  the  eta^  in  the  pictures  of  Ariadne  and  of  Kailyal  haa 
a  difierent  efiect ;  it  does  not  call  away  the  mind  from  the  object  it  is 
brought  to  express,  but  appears  for  a  moment,  like  snow  upon  a  river,^ 
then  melts  into  the  current  of  thought  and  is  lost  sight  of. 

To  deny  Spenser's  pictorial  potoer  would  be  ridiculous ;  but  we  may 
at  leaM  affirm  that  he  used  it  in  a  way  of  his  own ;  and  that,  if  Pindar's 
and  Dante's  are  proper  pictures,  his  are  very  beautiful  improper  ones. 
His  description,  even  of  a  single  object,  is  sometimes  a  cluster  of  pictures, 
with  morals  and  sentiments  interfused.  The  representations  in  the 
Faery  Queen,  in  Paradise  Lost,  in  Dante's  Inferno,  have  each  a  specific 
character,  appropriate  to  the  poem  in  which  they  are  found  respectively. 
The  first  are  dream-like,  fit  for  Fairy  Land;  the  second  are  cosmo- 
logical :  they  are  grand  symbols  of  the  universe ;  while  Dante's  Spirit* 
world,  especially  the  first  division  of  it,  is  described  with  matter-of-fact 
particularity.  "  Very  closely  connected  with  this  picturesqueness,"  says 
my  Father,  ai^er  giving  instances  of  the  picturesque  from  the  Infarno^ 
**  is  the  topographic  reality  of  Dante's  journey  through  Hell.'"*  So  par- 
ticular is  the  description,  that  I  have  always  thought  I  could  find  my  way 
tlut>ngh  it  without  Virgil  to  guide  me ;  and  that,  with  Virgil  to  gnide 
me,  discoursing  as  he  went,  if  it  were  not  for  fear  of  the  demons  and 
sorrow  for  the  condemned,  I  should  prefer  the  tour  to  that  of  the  toilsome 
PurgatoriOf  or  the  blinding  Paradiso. 

There  is  one  lovely  picture  of  Pindar's,  I  do  not  say  whether  proper  or 
improper f  which  I  have  omitted  to  mention ;  but  it  came  to  my. mind,  in 
referring  to  the  passage  of  Wieland's  Oberon,  "  where  Retzia  is  delivered 
of  her  child,"  together  with  Spenser's  birth  of  Belphoebe  and  Amoret :" 
I  mean  that  of  the  baby  lamus  lying  hid  among  rushes  in  the  ^  brambly 
maze."  This  is  distinct  from  that  of  Evadne  coming  to  the  spring  with 
her  silver  ewer,  and  throwing  ofl^her  crimson  girdle ;  and  also  from  that 
of  lamns^  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  invoking  Apollo  and  Neptune  in  the 
stream  of  the  Alpheus ;  these  two  last  might  form  shutters  or  side  pic« 
tures,  while  the  first-mentioned  might  occupy  the  centre.  Here  is  a  part 
of  the  tale  told  with  naked  simplicity ;  I  give  this  poor  blank  verse,  un- 
lyrical  as  it  is,  rather  th  i!i  Mr.  Cary^s  elegant  version,  because  it  is  my 
object  to  bring  out  the  Pindaric  picture  plainly,  and  **  the  paste  of 
honeyed  words,"  which  the  rhymed  translations  spread  over  it,  somewhat 
obscures  it  My  translation,  though  not  word  for  word  everywhere, 
never  alters  the  thought  or  image.'* 

><  jRrmotfif,  i.,  p.  163.  »  Fairy  Qfteen,  Book  iiL,  e.  vi. 

>*  I  object  in  Mr.  C.'s  version  to  **-iamu8  eprang  forth  to  light  :*'  this  is 
too  Minerva-like ;  it  takes  from  the  nataraineaa^  \Ym  ^«iX\Ti%^^\)n^l>v^d^ 
Itmaem  and  forlomntBB  which  gives  tbe  iiiUft«il  \o  ^2fiA  \k\cMQx%«    ^ 
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But  she,  her  seme  of  erimMa  woof  down  l%ing 

In  dtrloome  lhick«t»  and  her  nlTer  ewer. 

Bora  the  diTine  tool'd  boj,  .when  bright-heiied  PMbw 

Hed  lent  the  Fatoo  end  nithyia  mild 

diort  $weei  peng  releesed  the  ehOd.*  I  cannot  pemnde  niMif  that  Pindlv 
so  far  departed  from  natore  and  diUhred  from  Scriptora  aa  to  apeak  tfaoa. 
One  commentator  aoggesti  that  /oved  or  /0vel|f  may  belong  to  lamns ; 
which  I  had  also  thought,  bat  rejected,  becauae  it  woold  m^ke  four  ema 
come  together,  which  Pindar  woold  aearce  have  allowed  **  Two  drmgmu 
came  with  eyea  of  OMure  Jlame.^  Thia  etoiy  ia  a  legend,  no  ftiij  tale ;  it 
ia  made  up  oi  the  common  materiala  of  mother  earth,  aa  to  the  outward 
and  phenomenal  part.  Mr.  Ruakin  aaya  that  <diTe-green  ia  a  color  of  aky 
**  in  which  Nature  ia  not  apt  to  indulge  f^  neither,  I  think,  doea  ahe  in- 
dulge in  azure  flamet  for  the  eyea  of  ierpenta.  Ilted  zz.,  rer.  179,  ahows 
the  true  sense  of  yXaiNtdrf.  The  cognate  rerb  meana  to  gfwrt  or  giemm  aa 
do  the  eyes  of  a  wild  beaat  about  to  spring  upon  ita  Tictim.  The  yXflIf, 
like  other  owls,  has  prominent  glaring  eyea.  The  sea  waa  called  glaucoua 
.from  its  gleaming,  and  t&en  the  epithet  passed  over  to  the  toior  of  the  eea 
(Paasow).  That  vision  of  a  blue^ed  Pallas  must  Tanish,  after  haunting 
the  Homer-reader  for  so  many  centuries.  Venchtmnde  doeh,  wir  haben 
ja  aufgekldrt!  **  Bee*8  unharmful  venom,**  The  Greek  i*^  aignifiea 
radically  emission  :  it  may  mean  an  arrowy  mstj  poison,  or  honey  :  no  epi- 
thet can  change  the  nature  ot  venom.  **  His  delicate  body  utet  with  yellow 
and  empurpled  rays  from  many  a  violet."  The  word  translated  is  meta-. 
phorical :  our  sprinkled  is  often  so  used ;  Moore  quotes  in  illustration : 

JStheriua  sol 
Lrriguat  assidue  ccelum  caiidore  recenti.    (Lucret,  lib.  r.) 

Lastly,  tw  is  the  same  word  as  viola :  but  our  violets  have  no  red  and 
yellow  rays,  and  they  grow  in  dry  places.  The  rushes  and  the  ewer  show 
that  larous  was  born  in  a  watery  situation.  Pindar  meant  a  kind  of  nar- 
cissus or  daffodil,  a  flower  which,  as  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poem  and  the  old 
fable  of  Narcissus  show,  often  grows  near  water.  The  ancients  had  alao 
dark  violets.  Mr.  Gary  has  the  authority  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  for 
his  *'  golden  tressed  Apollo  /*  still  I  cannot  think  the  epithet  accurate :  for 
a  tress  is  a  plait  or  braid.  Neither  Apollo  nor  any  male  deity  of  the 
Greeks  ever  appeared  in  braids.  Homer  uses  the  phrase  ;(fMmX4M|M(  in 
the  hymn  to  Apollo,  but  applies  it  to  that  divinity's  mother,  not  to  him- 
self. If  it  can  be  shown  that  any  old  Greek  author  applies  it  to  man,  hero, 
or  god,  I  must  yield  the  point :  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  ancients  were 
always  exact  and  true  in  their  epithets ;  their  poetry  was,  in  thi»  respect. 
like  popular  speech  and  proverbs.  This  we  always  find  when  we  emme  u 
mmdertiiMnd  their  /anguoge,  and  U>  vtVi^X.  loaX^tti  ^\^^a  thftic  words  wers 
MMll/ applied.    WeTnodeina\ose«L^oodi  d«^^i^>««i%ift 
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To  aid  her.    Then  came  lamvs  to  light 
.  Immediately, — a  dear,  heav'n-speeded  birth. 
There  on  the  ground,  sad,  sad  at  heart,  she  left  him. 
But,  by  the  will  o'  th'  gods,  two  serpents  came 
With  glittering  eyes,  and  they  took  care  of  him» 
And  fed  him  with  the  excellent  juice  of  beet. 
Meanwhile,  the  king  from  Pytho's  rocky  hold 
Came  swiftly  driving,  and  of  all  in  th'  house 
Inquired  for  his  Evadne's  new-bom  Son ; 
Prodainfing  him  the  Delphian's  noble  offiipring. 
One  who  should  live  to  be  the  first  of  prophets. 
And  leave  a  race  who  should  not  fail  on  earth. 
But  none  had  seen  or  heard  the  sound  of  him 
Now  five  days  old ;  for  he  was  lying  hidden 
'Bfid  rushes  in  the  boundless  briery  wild. 
His  tender  infant  body  all  besprinkled 
.    With  red  and  yellow  rays  from  profuse  blossoms 
Of  the  flower  lony — whence  his  mother  gave  him 
To  wear  for  aye  that  fair  and  fadeless  name. 

The  imdera  of  my  Father's  poetry  will  call  to  mind  some  sw 
pietmes  of  his,  such  as  Pindar,  in  his  day,  would  never  have  it 

The  fairy  thing  with  red  round  cheeks. 
That  always  finds  and  never  seeks.  >'— 

and  that  in  the  Preface  to  the  Wanderings  of  Chin, 

Encinctured  with  a  twine  of  leaves. 
That  leafy  twine  his  only  dress, 
A  lovely  Boy  was  plucking  fruits 
By  moonlight  in  a  wilderness,  &c» 

and,  in  7%e  Pang  more  sharp  Ihan  a22,  one  quite  infantine, 

Of  babe,  that  tempts  and  shuns  the  menaced  kiss, 
*  From  its  twy-cluster'd  hiding-place  of  snb^ ! 

thiet;  looking  into  a  raree-show  for  our  descriptions  rather  thai 
realm  of  nature.  We  cover  our  auriculas  with  many-colored  p 
stead  of  candying  them.  I  do  not  dissent  from  the  praises  giv 
Gary's  version  in  the  Article  on  Pindar  in  the  Quarterly ;  it 
merit  on  the  whole ;  yet  I  think  that  Mooro  understood  his  auth* 
In  kif  version  Pindar's  face  looks  bloated ;  he  seems  to  have  be 
ing:  the  chaplet  of  flowers  on  his  head  has  got  a  little  awry 
speech  is  difiiise  and  pompous  :  but  Pindar  sometimes  slips  awf 
in  Mr.  Gary's  version,  and  we  have  instead  a  sort  of  Keatsifie 
This  note  will  be  excused  as  it  aims  to  illustrate  my  Father's  t« 
ttie  dietion  of  Pindar  in  Ghapter  xviit.  oC  tViVa  ^o\\km«. 

f  P.  W.,  a.,  p.  53.  »  lb.,u.»  v-^^- 
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tM  nomttnu  umtAUA.  '  ' 

MyFiUiiordldaotagvMwilliLM^i^llMt    * 

Kin  KJhMhtn  dM  rin  Bnd'Btfr  wlwrifaC> 

Dm  kt  tin  KiHi«  den  nm  nic^t  f  iUtt* 

• 

|*lia?e  heud  Idn  wpmk  iMk  ndiDimtfoB  ef  dm Mb&mVkk  pofiw  cf 
painting  moCicm  dBspiijed  bj  Sir  Watar  Scott  ia  worn  ai  fSbm  hUu 
chaptoTB  of  Rah  Jloy,  eqiednlly,  I  Meia,  in  ehaplar  zfL  <^  tlin  aaoomi 
▼olume,  winch,  in  this  watt  of  gnphio  pamWt  mi^.bs  oomparad  witb 
Dante's  Infamo,  If  we  oompare  pages  960-S  of  tha  inmanee,  winch 
describe  the  escape  of  JU  £of  in  paariai^  tha  IVarth,  with  CSaoto  jm 
the  poem  (from  Una  118  to  tlia  and)  which  deacrihoa  tha  aaoapa  of  lbs 
birterer  Ciampolo  fnm  tha  dnlchea  of  Afialiia  and  tha  other  damooi^ 
and  his  plonge  into  the  beffinf  pttah^waahall  fiadaaiarilaritf  ofelftct 
produced  widi  totally  diflbrant  UMtorialk    IthtokitanMfc  iMMheento 

this  passage  of  JU  Jlqy  that  nqr  FStfhei^  adqdiation  aiyaela^f  lafen^ 

• 

yoLn.,p.  67K 

Temparm  mmimmiut  fM»  <#  mmimmur  in  41H9, 

After  vainly  searching  for  this  verse  in  classic  authors,  I  bagan  to  • 
think  that  it  must  belong  to  some  mediavai  poet,  and  abanddned  dia 
chase,  saying  to  myseli^ 

Mitte  sectari  rota  quo  locorum 
Sera  moretur. 

Since  writing  this  I  have  learned  from  Mr.  Donaldson  that  the  line 
certainly  belongs  to  no  daasic  author :  that  this  might  be  known  from 
its  latinity,  and  that  it  is  probably  a  coUoqnial  saying  formed  into 
an  hexameter  versa. 

i&.,  p.  780. 

I  omitted  to  mention  in  its  place,  that  **  mighty  sailor*'  is  a  mistake 
for  <*  nightly  saibr,?  in  the  CahiUmn  Hmdnat^UMm.  (Poti.  Worka 
li^p.69.) 

I*  The  kiss  of  a  little  gamesome  elf, 
That  kines  but  to  amuse  himself. 
First  snatches  his  rosy  moiith  away. 
Then  squeezes  it  hard  to  mine  in  pl^» 
As  if  he*d  crush  the  cherry  seal» 
In  a  Idss  the  ^eorl  can  scarcely  foeL 
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